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,, |tiii^be««nd«r8d>teaiig(^batituaiact, that then lias olfayt 
Iwto gmt diffionltjr in defining a newspaper in saoli a manner as'to 
• A fuewqpapor and nothing else. Such was this difficulty 

vheit newspaper stomp exist^, that the whole of the legal 
wiston of the OoTomment Departments, aided by numerous 
of the Courts of Law, was .long unequal to the task of 
wiih any <;ertainty what kind of publication did, and what 
did not, come within the meaning of the paternal statutos by which 
newspapers were long kept in awo, jf not in order. This uncertainty 
still exists. The latest definition of a newspaper in its latest form 
is laid down by the Act of Farliamont of 1870, and tho subsequent 
Act passed by Mr. Labouchere^in 1881. It is as follows : — 

“Any publication consisting wholly or in groat part of TobUoal or other 
news or oi Articles, relating thereto, or to other Current topics with or with- 
out adTCrtiscittonts , ’ subject to these conditions. That it bo ' printed and 
published in the United Kingdom;' that it bo published ‘m numbers at 
intorTuls of not more than soron days ; ' that it have the lull title and date ot 
publication printed at tbe lop of tho first page and the whole, or part of thi 
title, and tho date of publication printed at the top of every subsequent page." 


If we examine this definition wo find that any publicatioi 
published in the IJnited'Eingdom at intervals of not more than sovo 
days, and with its title and date affixed, is a newspaper, provid^ 
consists “in great part” of articles relating to "current twites, 
if there be no news in it. It need not oontuin a word oniew 
y have news or not — that is indifferent, but if the title or tl 
is omitted on any page — that is fatal. Then its news or i 
[os must form " a groat part ” qf it. What that " great part 
Act docs not tell us. The Postmastcr-Qcnoral, indoed,/ 
which^^l®^ to decide that tho " great part ” means tho “ gtreaUrt 
two were 1 Postmwter-Goperal were deprived of 

We now h*li insufficient salary, he would ooltsidcr 

pnblioat' i ** Jiot wait to make com]^|^ 

* k liisrl lionn /liart-rirdvl nl^TirvArflk i.1in.n lui.lf nr nf 


a *<v tfl 

24 ij 
later, in , 
Segittcr, 


One point 


I had been deprived of more than one half, or of the *‘gr ^ 
his stipend. * ' ^ 

word^ ™’,ply mention this to show the difficulty there is in astfts 
' what fs a newspaper ; but fob my present^ wrplffio ^ 
^limciul • take the popular notion of a newspaper, audio ^ 
«¥®fB txn ^ I Means any pa^r containing news publishedi^ 

\ We are not, indeed, yet quite out of our 
4t^Lir .£ to the question " what is news P ” An^Aad 

: permission to turn away frenn the exact d( 

[ andask the reader to be contenl io aamme 
any statement that is new, 
yob zxxvi, x,s, 'o 
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satisfy curiosity. Kews need not be true, in order to be nows. In 
fact, for Kowspaper purposes, it would seem to be better that it 
sbould not be«true. ^or instance, a newspaper states to-day that 
the Russian Go%'ernmcnt have occupied Sarakhs. That is to-day’s 
nows. To-morrow tho same newspaper coifrects its previous news, 
and statcH that tho Russian Oovemmont have not occupied Sarakhs ; 
and perhaps on the third day the same newspaper will state that the 
place called Sarakhs does not now exist. Thus we see that on© 
single fact, or ahsenee of factj^ijaay furnish endless news paragraphs, 
• only one of which, or no one of which, is true, hnUeach of which is 
nows at tho time it is given. Let us not immediately despise all 
Xows, for “Rumour, with her hiindrcd tongues/' often tells truth 
with one, though she mi^y Ho wit^| the ninety-iiino others ; and wo 
must, perforce, listen to all the* hundred, lest wc miss that one 
wliioh does tell tho truth. « 

Ntswspapets are of very high antiquity. At Icasj 600 years n.i . tho 
Romans possessed them in the shape of the “Acta diurna,” or reports 
of military o|>eration8, which were periodically sent to tho remotest 
confines of the orajnrc. Rut I i)roposo to deal now with modern 
cwspapers. Tho Italians, who were tho pioneers of modern com- 
lerco, wore also the inventors of modern newspapers, and from them 
>meH that word “ Gazette,^* which is still the official designation of 
le official sheet of news. Germany and France followed in the 
ako of Italy ; and if wo except Russia, which could then be 
far % said to exist, England was the last of what arc called tho 
Great Powers of Europe which possessed ii regular new'spaper. If""*- 
ais indeed occasionally published. In 1()19, a broad sheet' 
iiil\li},hod, entitled : Ncm out of Holland^ which contained an oi 
c French Ambassador to the States General of Holland in n 
jrtaiu prisoners, and which also contained certain thcoh 
ositions, ns for instance: “That original sin is no sin 1 
non of sin.” But it w«8 not till 1622 that the first per 
paper was published in England by one Nathaniel Butt^ 
called Theiccekvhj noKCH from Itah^y Oermanyj Hungary, 1 
PalatinatCf France, and the Low Coaniric^^ The size o 
^ ® ‘“ohes by 5 inches Tt contained hio^hing but foreijj 
hardly be called u ndw-spaper at all in the moder 
•• 

t political activity produced by the Parliamer 

Iseveral new attempts at periodical newspapers. 

^ 1 a small sheet 8 inches by 5 inches called 1 
rein was found one of the earliest 
is whioh are now called advertisements". It 

newly printed, intituled Expository Notes, witb. praoui 
the ^^ening of the five first chapters of the 
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IClww, <mlled Q«o«d«, «t iho Bdar m Paul's C&urchjfatd near the little North 
Oate.” 


!bi 1663, The InietUgeneer appeared under the direction of Hager 
L’Estrange, vho announced that His Majesty Charles 11. had 
granted to him, alone, the privilege of publishing all intcUigonco 
A little later, the Loudon Gazette, then culled the Chford Oasiffe, 
began to make a fitful appearance ; but it was not until the Revo* 
lution, called “ Gtlorious” had passed over tho country, had loft, 
behind it a distinct airay of poIiticarPaities straggling for powci, 
and had thereby Called into existence a number of interests hanging 
on to tho parties, that the first Daily Neu spapor was established 
Three days after William III., ndlbig from Kensington to Uampton 
Court, had fallen fiomiiis horse, (]rokcn bft collar bone and diod— 
three days thcrcfoio after the Accession of Queen Anno — thcio 
appeared, on tho 11th of MaicB, 17U.*, the Daily Cota ant It was a 
small sheet of not more than 12 inches by 6 inches, printed in in a 
columns on one side of the paper, and it continued in existence fui 


many years 

It was followed by The Pont Boy, and within thirty years after its 
first appeaiancc, uo find it dourishing in adicrtisomonts which now 
first began to be pniitcd in a more open foim, or os it is tenned, to 
be displayed ” Meantime, a stamp duty had been imposed in (."dei 
to check the spread of seditious publications, an indication of t! e 
fact that publications of all kinds had become more common. c 

All these sheets are long since extinct , but on the 12th February, 
1773, there was pubhshed the first number of the still existing 
Morning Post and Daily Adiertiser This was a newspaper measure* 
ing 24 inches by 18, and consisting oi four pages. Twelve years 
later, in 1785, there appeared the ficot number of the Daily Utntersal 
Reyisler, which three years aflvw took the name of the Times, and 
which was then of tho same size . ^no Mommy Post. Since these 
two were started, many other Daily pa^rs have appeared, so ibai« 
we now have in the British Isles wcR nigh two thousand of such 


pubUcations. * 

One point is worthy o^ remark as Regards tho newspaper its 
hrigin^ form, which is that it cons^Bted*wbolly oi news. lp*the 
word ^^leWs,” I include, on -Dr. Johnson’s authority, whs# ^o 
ealled adTertisements ; although 1 understand that'fhe Posfutasnlsr 
Oeoeral, improving upon Dr. Johnson, has declared that advi^tWo* 


mettts are not news. But at any rate, these newspap^&yiuid 
UMlling in them which answers to the modem “ leading airmla*'' 

' gave their news, and allowed their readers to make fl^^town 
oemments upon it. This news, althongh much less iivqua0tn|nMHi 
mnfdt nmw misccdUnooos in character than that which 
^feyriMKed. into the columns of a serious daily jottmaL||ja|p im 
of 1776. we find the followiltg naraWKraSTa 
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SO 

** The elopement of Mise B.» of Camberwell, with Mr. F., has eo much dis- 
pleased her father that it is now thought impossible for a reconciliation to take 
place. The friends of that young lady are every day impressed with the 
mercenary idea of disposing of her fortune to the best advantage (and, like the 
unnatural example of the haughty sisters of Peckhara, who, rather than cou- 
doscend to an interview betwoen their sister and her lover, mutually consented 
that she could pine away in an inexpressible melancholy), thus concealing her 
death in order to enlarge the fortunes of the remaining favorites.” 

Again : 

'*The elopement which has occasioned so much conversation lately, was 
' carried on with uncommon address. The surprise which come have expressed 
at the lady playing this /aux pm, so soon after the marriage celebrated with 
such unusual festivities, cun bo expressed only by those who did not know that 

before she bocame Lady her detention to several gentlemen astonished 

the prudent of hor sox. Sh<^was knowr to be the person who wont into Lord 
O.’s bedchamber in the morning, in order to call him to go to tho Hunt, and 
has played off many of those airs, which after a long siege have proved so 
•wuocessfuL uga^ist the Duke of D 

Horo is another : 

** A certain Oamhridgeshiro Peer has at last wound up his bottoms, all his 
3t!statos being advertised to bo sold by public auction. Ho s(;oms easy 

in bis present oircumstancoa, desiring only eiioiigb for a docent support of 

liimself and throe dozen favorite kp dogs, and wishing tho B family at 

the devil.” 

Here, again, is an anoedoio with reforonco*t>o an old Earl of Derby 
^bo lived in the reigns of James and Charles I., who — 

J “Always wearing vor}' plain nppai’oJ, and coming one day to Court, was 
^enied entrance iulo tho Privy Chamber by a fine dressed Scot who told him 
Uiat was no place for plouglimon, uud that iiouo ciuno through but such as 
dressed like geiitloiucji. Tho Earl replied, ho worn tho clothes ho used to wear, 
aind if tho did so, tiny would make a menu iigiiro at tlio Engbsh Court. 
Tho King, houring tho dispute at tho,,Chambt'r Door, came to know the occasion 
of it, and to whom tho Earl said, ‘Nothing my Liege; but your countiymen 
having loft their manners and their rugs behind them, neither know thomsolves 
nor their bettors,’ Tho King, being angry at tho affront offered to so great a 
man said, “ My good Lord Derby, I am sorry for the abase given by my servant, 
and to make your liordsbip satisfied, I will order him to be hanged if your 
Lordship desires it.' Tho Earl replied, that is too small an atonement for tho 
afftont put upon my honour, and I expect his jninishment to bo more exemplary.' 

‘ Name it my Lord ; ’ said tho King, * and it sball bo done.’ ‘ Why, then, 1 

desire Your Majesty w'ould send him homo agaiik’ ” 

• ^ *» • 

IlorOi again, is an allusion the Duke of Devonshire; 

“ Oaiping amongst the families at Chatsworth has been carried to such a pitch 
that the phlegmatic Duke bus boon provoked to gaze at it, and has spoken to 
tho Dueboss in the sovoi’ost terms against a conduct which has driven many 
ftom the houik) who could not afford to partake of amusement carried on at tho 
^expense of five hundi*ed or one thousand pounds a night.” 

Here comes a paragraph in these words : 

“The grout talk which has lately boon znade about tho Earl of Bristol's 
effeminacy puts na in mind of tho Lady Dowager Townshend's idea of that noble 
family, in wluch she said there were three different kinds of mortals then existing, 
wiz^ men, women, and Herveys.** 
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Obher paragraphs contiQually occurred at this time in the Jttbni* 
ing Po«/, and ten years later in tho Times^ of so grossly indecent a 
nature that it is impossible to transcribe them. Yet in those days 
the Press was still under many notable restrictions, which were long 
maintained and defended on tho very ground that their removal 
would open the floodgates of blasphemy, vice, and indecency. 
Xevcrtheless in these our own days, when all those restrictions have 
actually been removed, and when tho Jl'ress in such matters bows to 
public taste alonoj^no journal would dure, on peril of its life, to, 
publish anything approaching the paragraphs which a hundred 
years ago were so frequent in their appearance. 

It will, however, be sufficiently seen froy the extracts above given 
that the publication of social gos&ip and personal paragraphs, which 
are often declared to belong^ to a kind of journalism of entirely 
modem invention, and which has been named Society ^oumalism,’^* 
is really as old as the oldest of existing newspapers; and from a 
letter which appears in the Morning Post of tho 15th November^ 
177G, tho same kind of comments appear then to have been made 
upon it as are sometimes heard at tho present date : 

“ ‘Mr. Editor/ says a correspondent, ‘What a lucky dovil you are! and 
what an awful wag 3’ou must have been to turn tho whole tide of foshionublo 
chit-chat, gallantries, amours, and curtain leotui'ca into your delightful and 
bewitching reservoir and draw lively tittle-tattle ! It would do your heart good 
to SCO the lately galled jades of quality wince, as I have, at tho Morning Post 
Blister that they every now and then draw upon their own backs — iuihinoil^ ^ 
treason ! betrayal of private conversation ! and family anecdotes ! Cruel savages I 
thus far, the invectives of ray own sex are blended with their pretty soft tears 
and dishevelled*locks, afford mo ever and anon tho prettiest scone of tragedy 

run mad I ever beheld. In comes tho Puke of and my Lord-— — - 

‘ If tho villain ia to bo met with above ground wo*ll find him out. Fio ! ¥o>l 
Fum ! Damme ! I will cut his throat, or, ho shall mine ! base, selfish and 
dissembling unknown (that is rather too gallant if you know all, Mr. Editor) and 
on my account ! — John run this instant and fetch my Toledo ! Why don’t you 
liy, you rascal ! and two cases of pistols I Twcfhty thousand more ! Kill them T * 
This, Mr. Editor, is the dear entertaining scone I pursue in my chair every 
morning from Pall Mall, through St. James’s, Grosvonor, andPortman Squares, 
and return in raptures with my morning’s diversion — ^Your admirer, ‘ A younger 
sister of Quality.’ ” ^ 

It will be seen that* the daily newspaj^er of a hundred years ftgo , 
was full of elojfSements from Camberwell, private conversation, and 
chit-chat. It was a very difierent thing from the imposing aheet of 
to-day, which barely deigns to notice anything but high politics, and 
which busies itself with ordering the destinies of Empires and pre- 
ordaining the fate of Ministries in the most mealy-mouthed and 
emptiest of phrases, which avoids all mention of individual men and 
women (except the /'respectable tradesman until they chance to 
come into the police-court or the divorce-court, end which deals with 
.oU things and acts as though they were the outcome of a scries of 
lilfal^ impersonal al»tn^tions.* » 
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For long^ after their first appearance, newspapers were looked upon 
•with a joalous eyo by the Government. They were restrained 
specific statutes; hold in check by stamp duties; muzzled by 
advertisement duties ; and starved by paper duties. But some five- 
and-thirty years ago, an agitation was commenced with the object of 
freeing them from all theso fetters. In 1853 the advertisement 
•duty was repealed; in 1855 tlic obligatory newspaper stamp was 
abolished, and in 18G1, with the liepeal of the Paper Duty, the last 
•check upon the unrestrained journalism was JaVen away. As a 
matter of course, the resulting increase in the number of newspapers 
has been very great as well as the resulting diminution in their price. 
It was believed so recently as ISol that it was not possible to pro- 
duce a newspaper of any value atrso low a price as one penny. The 
late Mr. Mowbray Morris, the ablc^ manager of The Timas, in his 
-ovidonco bo£)rc the Committee of 1851, said, ** I do not think it 
would be possible to provide newspapers to moot the taste of the 
public, unless it fell very greatly, for a penny. Attempts would be 
made, but utiless the tone of the Press were lowered very extensively 
those attempts would fail. I do not think it would he possible for a 
ISTcwspapor published at a penny or twopence to publish at a profit 
without pandering to a very immoral laste.^? 

Elsolvhere, he laid it down that fourpence* was tho lowest sum 'for 
which a newspaper “as good as the I'imrs” could possibly be pub- 
l^laed. Yet tho Times itself is now published at threepence, and 
^lany other journals of very considerable pretensions at a penny. 

Wheii it was seen that the trammels of journalism were about to 
be loosed tho penny paper came into existence. The Baiff/ Telegraph, 
the first newspaper published at that price, was established in June, 
1855, and is now one of the most successful of English journals, and 
the probability is that in course of time all the Daily Newspapers . 
will be forced to follow th^ recent example of the Morning Post, 
and to reduce their price to that of tho Daily Telegraph, 

There still remains, however, one last rfemnant of Government 
censorship of the newspapers in thc%ha^ of Postal Regulations. 
By these rs^gulations, a newspaper, whates^cr be its size and weight, 
is entitled to be sent by post 4hroughjjkit the United Kingdoto for 
one halfpenny jjer copy, whifo any pttolication not* a newspaper is 
subject* to the book-post ratCvS, wliieh are considerably higher. Now 
tho decision as to what is and ’what is not a newspaper is committed 
by the Act of Parliament Entirely to the Postmaster-General, without 
any appeal to any Court of Law, or any appeal at all, except to tho 
Treasury. The praol^Sal I'esult of this is that the Postmaster-General 
has the powers deciding that a publication is not a newspaper, of 
imposing upoiii a fine of increased postage. It may be, and probably 
is true, that this power wdll usually be generoudy exijerdised ^ but 
the power is there, and on an emergency, might be put to very 







obnoxious uses. Tho trutlx isi that the system of carrying a news- 
paper of any size or weight whatever at a fixed rate is a bad one. 
The true principle of charge for carrying by post is that of charging 
by weight, and whether the thing carried be a newspaper or a book, 
it should be charged for on the same scales It may be a matter of 
good policy to carry newspapers cheaply ; but if so, it is equally a 
matter of policy to carry books cheaply* It can hardly b(E> pretended 
that the Bible is less entitled to cheap.carriago than the Tinm ; yet 
the Timed is carrigd^at one rate and the Bible at another and a m\ich 
higher rate. The Times usually weighs about five ounces, and is 
carried fora halfpenny, while five ojmccs of Bible arc charged three* 
halfpence, or exactly three times as much. ^TheJ>>/rf, again, usually 
weighs some twelve ounces and is^earried for a halfpenny, while Mr. 
Pawcett is compelled to chargq us thrtepence, or six times as much, 
for carrying the same weight of his own political economy. 

The number of the Times published on Saturday, 14th June, 1884, 
was of unusual size, consisting of three full sheets, or of 24 pages 
each containing G columns, or 144 columns in all — d marvellous 
production altogether. But the editor of the Times will probably be 
surprised to learn that upon this occasion the Times was not a news- 
paper as defined by the Postmaster-General, for it consisted of 84. f 
columns of advertisements (which, according to the Postmaster- 
General, are not news), and of 59 J columns of ^‘news or of articles 
relating thereto, or to other current tojnes.^' Now the postal 
authorities hold |jhat when the news and articles form, as in this 
instance, less than one-half of the publication, that publication is 
not a newspaper ; and it follows, therefore, if the l^ost-OfBce con- 
struction of the Act is correct, that the Times was upon this occasion 
not a new'spaper, >vas not therefore entitled toTegistration as a news- 
paper, and >vas not entitled to be carried at the newspaper rate of 
postage, and should have been charged t^t the book-rate. And, inas- 
much as the number weighed a fraction over 7^ ozs., the postage on 
it at the book-rate would have been twopence, or four times as mucb 
as that which was actually charged upon it. 

It is right to acknowledge, and proper to bo thankful for the great 
diminution in the rates of postage fo» printed matter which has been 
recently efiected. Thirty years ago,*it was not t^pught possible 
that the post office could carry a newspaper for a penny, much less 
for a halfjtenny, and I find Mr. W. II, Smith, the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and a man of much experience in the newspaper 
trade, giving evidence to that effect before a Committee of the 
House of Commons on the 3rd June, 1851, in tho fallowing w'ords : 

•* The general rivalry of persons engaged in the Newspaper business would bo 
sudh as to prevent the Post Office from carrying any Newspapers for the postage 
oWge of'OJse penny to any Town in England,” 

sincd the dfminutjion has been made, the prosperity 
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of the post office has been much increased, as hare also the numbers 
of newspapers carried ; so .that whereas in. 1837, 71 millions of 
newspapers were delivered annually by post in the United Eingdom, 
in 1882-1883 no fewer than 429 millions of newspapers and Book- 
Packets were so delivered — an increase sufficient, if Mr. Smith had 
been right, to have entirely ruined the Post office. 

It is the fashion in England to declare that, of all the Newspapers 
in the world, the English aror the best. I have some knowledge of 
foreign newspapers, and T am bound to say tha^ i^ certain particu- 
lars, many of them are superior to ours.’ German and Itussian 
Newspapers need hardly be regj^rded, being, as they are, under a 
strict censorship, and in^aily fear of their own lives and the liberty 
of their writers. The Spanish pfeKSS is entirely without enterprise, 
and very trivial, excepting it^is being made use of for the 

furtherance «of State Conspiracies. The Italian press is either 
trivial or venal, or both; but the French press, while inferior 
in the quantity and quality of its news, is far superior even to 
the English in respect of its comments and handling of many 
subjects, and especially in respect of its political leaders, some 
of which rise to a high level of statesmanship very rarely reached 
in the columns of a London Newspaper. The American News- 
papers, again, shew far greater enterprise, fur greater readiness 
to understand and to l^t the taste of the moment than the English 
^umals. But, on the whole, and taking into account the trustwor- 
, ^tininess of its news, the dignity (ofben exaggerated).^! its attitude, and 
its entire freedom from suspicion of corruptibility by money, the 
English press may compare creditably with any in the world. In 
the search for, and the collectioa of news, the conductors of English 
newspapers have displayed very great enterprise* and ability. To 
find out and to bring together news is not by any means so simple a 
matter as might be supposed. Most men do not know news when 
they see it ; that is to say that they learn a fact or see an event pass 
before their own eyes without it ever occurring to them that for the 
rest of mankind that fact or that event is new and unexpected, and 
its publication calculated to satisfy their curiosity — that, in fact, it is 
news. • 

It must not. be forgotten that a newspaper is a commercial 
venture, and regarded in this light, our modem newspapers present 
some very strange anomalies. The expense of producing a daily 
newspaper may be divided into two heads — first, there is the cost of 
writing the newspaper (in which I include the payments to editor 
and writers and the cost of telegrams and other matters), added to 
which, there is the coat of composition or setting-up the writing in 
type. The charge under this head is a constant sum whether there 
^ oUe copy printed or a million. Then comes the second head of 
charges, which vary with the number of the .paper printed. It is 
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composed of the oo^t of the paper itself on which the journal is 
printed, and the cost of the actiml printing or machining ** of the 
type already set-np. Now it is a fact, that with the utmost economy, 
the charge under this second head amounts for the penny newspaper 
of the common size to about as much as the paper itself is sold for 
to tlio trade. It follows, therefore, that while the varying charge 
under the second head is more or less jN'ovided for by the sale of the 
papers, the constant and much largoncharge under the first head is 
not so provided Upr^ How then is it met P Solely and exclusively . 
by the revenue derived from advertisements. The result is this: 
that a newspaper lives not upon i^s circulation but upon its adver- 
tisements. In fact, jt buys publicity news by selling 

publicity for its advertisements ; it gives away for nothing the news 
which it professes to sell, on condition of being paid for the adver- 
tisements which accompany it. Its real customers* are not its* 
readers but its advertisers ; tbe commodity it deals in is not news 
but attention. It buys the attention of its readers by its news and 
sells that attention to its advertisers for thoir money. ‘If now the 
cost^ of the paper and the machining, instead of merely equalling, 
should, as is sometimes the case, exceed the sum for which tho 
paper is sold, then tho best financial position for that newspaper 
to 1)6 in is one in wblch not a single copy of tho newspaper 
should be sold at all. Of course, however, tho result in this 
case would be that it would get no advertisements, inasmuch 
as the advertise^ wishes to have his advertisement circulated' 
as largely as possible; and, as a matter of fact, the objeot of a 
newspaper proprietor in the position I have described must be to 
obtain the largest number of advertisements with the smallest 
amount of circulation. Mr. Mowbray Morris, for instance, giving 
evidence before a committee of the House of Commons, in 1851, 
as to the TimeSf was asked this question: “The greater the 
circulation the greater the loss?” and answered, **the greater 
the loss beyond a certain limit.” 'He was then asked. ** Do you 
not mean this, that when you have a supplement, so far as your 
supplement is concerned,* if you only'printed ono copy of it, your 
gain Would be the greatest.” To which he answered, Yes.” After • 
this he was asked, ”For eveiy copy*you sell, you«,diminish your 
gain, and when you pass a certain line it becomes an absolutcdoss ? ” 
to which he replied, Just so ; that is tp say when tbe expenditure 
exceeds the value of the advmi^isements.” 

Thus, it will be seen that Newspapers arc in reality somewhat in 
a false position. They profess to sell news and to give advertise- 
ments to boot. What they really do is to* sell publicity for adver- 
tisements and to give, news to boot» 

There is besides another and a very important matter, in which 
the modem newspaper would seem to bo in a .trango situation. 
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The proper business of a newspaper would appear to be the publica- 
tion of news and the proper function of a newspaper editor would 
therefore appear to be to collect the largest possible amount of news 
and to print it without reserve and regard to its effect or partiality 
towards one effect rather than another, Thei’e is, however, in 
modern jouriialiam, a prevailing feature, which far more than is 
generally suspected, aJQfocts, and to a large extent defeats its 
original and proper purpose, , The newspaper originally, as I have 
already remarked, published news alone ; but in .the beginning of 
the present century, the editor, no longer content that his paper 
should fulfil its purpose of publishing news, began to assume the 
right of pvofessing opyiions. lie began not merel)’’ to tell his 
readers what was happening, but Aso to tell them what he thought 
and what tlicy ought to think of wljat was happening. It is now 
over sixty j^cars since this became general in English Newspapers, 
and the result has been that the ^‘leader’* has overshadowed the 
news in importance, and that the horn of the leader writer has been 
exalted wliife that of the news-monger has been abased. Newspapers 
indeed, are now less neitn papers than opinion papers. The publivsher 
has become lost in the advocate, and at this time a public journal 
is regarded less an instrument for providing general information for 
its readers than as an organ for promoting among them the special 
opijcions of a Political Party, or a Social Class. This being the case, 
ttfo efforts of the Editor have become diverted into an entirely new 
Channel. The business of the collection of new\s becomes a matter of 
secondary importance in his eyes. It seems to him desirable rather 
to instruct than to inform, rather to proselytise than to instruct. 
Ho seeks to repeat forcibly Uio opinions of a coterie rather than 
to discover and to disclose thorouglily the events and occurrences 
of the world. His object is to say something rather than to 
tell everything. He averts^his attention, therefore, from his proper 
business, and leaves that business to be carried on in a secondary 
manner, by secondary men who often neither know what news is nor 
'where to look for it ; and thus it happens that the reader is ill served 
wdiere he shoaid be served tbe best. The •profession of opinions not 
only causes the Editor to neglect the collection of news, but it 
prevents the hpiiost and unreserved publication of such news as is 
collooted. Opinions being regarded as of more importance than 
intelligence, the Editor will occasionally suppress altogether intelli- 
gence w liich makes against the .opinions of his newspaper, or pub- 
lishing such intelligence, will so present it and with such a gloss as 
to diminish as much as possible its influential force. Oorrespondents, 
Iteportcrs, and all who collect information, know well what they are 
intended to put, and accordingly they do put a. special kind of colour 
upon their facts. Every writer in a doily journal is understood and 
expected to .view all acts and events from the special position occu- 
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pied by that journal ; and it is not too much to soy that the whole 
stalS* of a newspaper is engaged in presenting things, not as they are, 
but as it is held by the Editor ou behalf of a certain class that they 
should be. 

As with news so is it with opinions for the purpose of a daily 
newspaper. The opinion expressed need not be true, it is enough 
if it be new and plausible. Nay, for it to be true is a fatal defect, 
for in that case it can only be asserted once as a new thing and 
must henceforth ]b<^ merel}^ repeated as an old and stale thing, 
whereas if it be false any number of new changes may bo rung upon 
it. Truth is one, but falsehood^ are many. When an editor 
declares that two and two make four ther()» is an end of his leaders 
on that subject ; but if he points Out that many thoughtful persons 
have hold that under certain ^circumstances they make seventeen, 
and that in certain j)lace8 the sound good sense of the majority has 
accepted them as making fifty-two, then an interminable vista of 
leaders is opened up, on practical as opposed to theoretical arithmetic, 
on circumstances, places, conditions, fitnesses, experiences, and u luit 
not. Thus indeed it is alone that the possibility has been realised 
of many daily newspapers publishing three or. four leaders each 
every morning and no two of them saying the same thing about the 
same facts. 

The model newspaper, in my humble opinion, should be — the 
newspaper of the future in my expectation will be — one that 
concerns itself solely with news, and the whole brain power of which' 
is directed to the discovery and collection of news, while it will bo 
left to others in other journals to express separately the opinions 
which may be formed upon the events chronicled by the news- 
paper proper. This function of expressing opinions is one which 
can hardly be fulfilled in an adequate manner by the WTiters 
in a newspaper published at so short an interval as every twenty- 
four hours. In trivial matters of slight importance it is easy enough 
to throw off at once an opinion which may bo sufficient for the 
purpose, but in affairs of grave import, the judgment of which often 
requires much previous^ labour, the daily journalist is at great dis- 
advanfage. • ' 

I may say, as Lord Beaconsfiold once said in the House of Com- 
mons, I know what loaders are, for I have written them ; and I 
am convinced that serious harm may be . and is done by gentlemen 
who, able and conscientious though they are, sit down with a 
telegram of serious importance which has just arrived, or with a 
‘‘Blue Book’^ which has just been published, and rattio off in a 
couple of hours what professes to be a statesmanlike judgment of 
the facts, and a prudent counsel as to the conduct that should bo 
observed in dealing with them. I know, of course, the answer that 
"win be made that the re^iers of a newspaper arc anxious to have 
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provided for them every moming with their tea and toast a ready- 
made opinion which they may present to their friends as their own. 
Hut if it be, as I believe it is, that these opinions, given thus 
hurriedly, must necessarily, in the majority of cases, be imperfect, 
insufloiciently unfounded and untrustworthy, a newspaper reader would 
he far better oflt were he left himself to digest his news, to form, if 
any conclusion must be hastily formed, bis own hasty conclusion, 
and to wait for a more valuable judgment at some longer interval of 
time. ^ ^ 

These criticisms are those which have been suggested by a certain 
experience of the press; and ^hey are presented merely as sug- 
gestions for those who ^ make of the press a more serious business 
than I have done. I offer them, because I believe that to the 
Press belongs, in a large measure,, the future of the world, if it 
will but prove itself equal to its mission. There was a time when 
it w'as believed that the writing of the Press was produced by venal 
starvelings writing shamefully for existence in remote garrets, and 
when it was held disgraceful to he convicted of any connection with 
journalism. That time is now past, and the fact is recognized that 
there are men speaking to their fellow-countrymen in the press who 
have things to the full as true and important to say, and us good a 
right to be heard in saying them, as any of those who command’ the 
applause of listening senates. That also is recognised which long 
*w 48 sought to be disputed : that the Press is now a great power in 
the nation. Formerly, public matters were treated exclusively by 
experts; now everybody assumes to deal with them, to criticize them, 
and to express on opinion upon them. The number of people, indeed, 
whose duty is to come to a conclusion on these matters has greatly 
increased, since by the extension of the suffrage the number of those 
is increased who have a direct voice in moulding the destinies of the 
nation ; of these, it cannoi be denied that a large proportion are 
ignorant and without judgment ; and this it is which makes the 
power of the press the greater, because the readers of tlie press, 
feeling, as they do, hound to act while they also feel that they are 
upahle to judge, have no alternative hut* to adopt with avidity any 
superficial judgment or conclusion presented to them by their 
daily teachcr.c . Very great indeed is the power of *the press ; yet in 
its exercise it is limited. No journal nor any number of journals 
can withstand a popular cry when once it has been raised ; but any 
jouraal|i before it has been raised, may help to create it, or, after it 
has been raised, may assist to swell it. Not only leader writers hut 
foreign Correspondents, reporters, and pcnny-a-liners, have an enor- 
mous power of previous instruction in any matter, and an almost 
unlimited power of subsequent exaggeration of that matter, and this 
has sufficed to make of the modern newspaper one of the most potent 
of all possible agencies for good or for evil. 
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This power of the Pres* is, in our own country, the youngest of 
all the powers. It is far younger than parliament, younger than 
parties and party-govemment, younger than cabinets.; yet parlia- 
ment, parties, and cabinets have to count with it. Were the Press 
not strangely divided against itself, not only by natural commercial 
rivalry but also by unnatural and incomprehensible petty jealousies, 
parliament, parties, and cabinets together might well tremble before 
it ; but such as it is, and such as it is granted to be, it is one of the 
most potent and pregnant forces now. found in the kingdom. Yet, 
according to our Siaglish custom, we are still disposed to deny not 
only its importance but also its very existence. Just as we know 
that thirteen gentlemen, who foam the cabinet, decide upon our 
destinies, trace out our •future, make peace and declare war, while we 
ascribe their acts to the Sovereign acting by and with the advice of 
that Privy Council, which is never assembled ; just as we know that 
party organizatior, finding its expression in party vdtes, decides 
whether these thirteen gentlemen shall retain their posts or another 
thirteen be put in their place, while we yet ascribe the decision to 
the collective wisdom of the fittest and properest persons in the 
country ; just so there are policies adopted, acts done and forborne 
and appointments made, in puro and simple obedience to the behests 
of that Press, which, nevertheless, has up to this moment no recog- 
nised place in the British Empire. In every other department of 
human activity due, and occasionally undue, recognition has been 
given to those who by their talents have raised themselves ab)^y6 
their fellows ; but the Press has never yet been officially recognised. 
Beer and banking, riches, romance, and poetry, have been ennobled ; 
baronetcies have been showered upon lord mayors, sheriffs, and 
doctors, and music-masters have bc6n knighted, but never yet has 
the fountain of honour flowed even for the .ablest, most enterprising, 
and most successful of those who have organised with so much 
success the daily brains of the nation. 'There are men among them 
who can challenge comparison, cither for personal qualities and 
attainments, or for personal, position in the country, with any 
brewer or banker ever raised to tho lloase of Lords ; but they 
only Represent brains, and brains, ’thpugh unofficially courtpd, 
secretly coaxed, and sometimefi abjectly entreated in private, are not 
yet officially recognised in public as an existing force in tho daily 
life of Great Britain. It may be that tho time will come when this 
also will be changed. If so, it will be well. Meantime, tho news- 
paper Press has no great cause to bo ashamed of tho part it has played 
in the past, while it has the greatest cause to look forward with con- 
fidence, yet with a deeper sense of responsibility, to the part it may, 
if it will, play in the future. 


Thojtas Gibson Bowi.es. 



THE ENGLISH CHURCH ON THE CONTINENT. 

Trn. establishment of Enp^lish chaplaincies on the Continent dates 
from the Reformation. No ‘sooner was the tie, which hitherto had 
bound England and Rome together in one communion, broken, than 
our rulers in Church and State found it necessary to make special 
provision for the religious wants of our countrymen abroad. Calais, 
then a possession of the Englislk Crown, was the first place whither 
chaplains were sent, 15^5, ^tho very year after the Act of 
Supremacy was passed, Cranmer writes from Knoll to Thomas 
Cromwell, ^‘praying for tho King’s* Grace’s letters to be obtained 
and directed to tho Lord Deputy of Calise, and* other his (Srace’s 
counsellors there, in favour of two such chaplains of mine as I 
intend to send tliithcr with all speed to preach the Word of God.” 
It appears from a petition, prc'^ervcd in tho life of Bishop Kennett, 
which certain ^‘British merchants in and about London, trading to 
Leghorn,” addressed to the Queen’s (Anne) Most Excellent 
Majesty in Council,” that after the Reformation our ambassadorjs at 
foreign courts were generally accompanied by representatives of our 
Church, but that this privilege was sometimes refused by tho 
Ruthorities of the countries to which they wore commissioned. 

Nor was it only the rupture with Rome which led to the forma- 
tion of English congregations abroad. The same spirit of freedom 
and enterprise that gave birth to the Reformation produced also a 
vast extension of our commered, and wherever our merchants found 
their way, they \\ ere attended by tho ordinances of their Church. 
In the reigns of Elizabeth and of her immediate successors, factories 
of English merchants were formed in Holland, on the shores of tho 
Mediterranean, and in Russia. The Hamburg Company, which 
troded with Calais, the Low Countries, and the ports of the Baltic 
and German Ocean, and was the most ancient of English mercantile 
companies, having received charters from Edward I., Henry IV., 
and Henry YIL, was incorgdhited ;inew with grj?atly augmented 
privileges by •Elizabeth, under the title of *‘The Company of 
Merch&nt Adventurers of England.” English trade with the Levant 
began in tho reign of Henry VIIL In 1613 an English consul was 
appointed at Scio to guard our commercial interests in the Archi- 
pelago. The Levant Company was formed by Royal Charter under 
Elizabeth. James I. confirmed and extended its privileges. Some 
innovations'-bwing been made in the government of the company 
during the civilVors, Charles II. restored it to its original basis under 
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the title of “ The Oovernor and Company’of Merchants of England 
trading to the seas of the Levant/’ In tho reign of Edvard YI. our 
adventurous taraders found their way into the White Sea and tho 
port of Archangel, and brought back to the King a zneasage from 
John the Terrible, then Czar, that tho Engli^ “ ships and vos'^cls 
might come as often as they pleased, and that they should have a 
free market with all free liberty through his wholo dominions.” A 
company with the exclusive privilege of trading with Kussia was 
formed in London by special charter of Philip and Mary. Cluocn 
Elizabeth granted « new charter to the company, under the title of 
the British Factory. 

It is a noticeable fact that in all <the countries with which these 
companies traiTickcd efiorts were invariably made to secure for tho 
English merchants and their families tho free enjoyment of religious 
worship. The Levant and the Ea&sia Companies sot bright examples 
in the fulfilment of. this duty*. Many a learned and zealous clergy* 
man was appointed by tho Levant Gomp.any to the chaplaincies which 
it established at places within the limits assigned to tho company by 
its charter, such as Aleppo, Smyrna, and Constantinople. In like 
manner one of tho chief objects that engaged the attention of the 
English fiictory established at Moscow and ArchangJ was the main* 
tenance of tho churches at both these places, tho custom of tho 
merchants being to spend tho winter at Moscow and thi summer 
at Archangel. In 1723 the English factory was transferred to 
St. Petersburg, where, by help of tho duos which it had tho right 
of levying on English ships and goods, tho present chapel on tho 
English quay was built. Though tho company and factory have lost 
their ancient privileges, — tho treaty of commerce which constituted 
English factories in Bussia having lapsed, — they still contribute 
from their invested capital towards tho support of tho chap^ns at 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Archangel, and towards the mainto* 
nance of tho different chapels and parsonEges. An Order in Council, 
, dated October 1st, 1633, places English factories and congregations 
across the seas under the jui^ictieh of tho Bishop of London as 
diocesan. This arrangement was brought about by a discovery that 
a form of discipline different from that' oL the mother Ohnroh was 
used by some chaplains ministering to bijir fimtories and regiments in 
Holland. Laud, then Bishop of> London, considered l^at dishonour 
was done to the Church of England by the growing disuse o!f her 
Liturgy, and resolved to interfere. Eeluctant to bring the subject 
before the Council himself, ho framed certain “considerations,” 
which he entrusted to the care of Mr. Secretary ■VVindebank. “ He 
had long teemed with this design,” writes Heylyn, in his life of 
Laud, “but was not willing to be his own midwife when it came to 
tho birth ; and therefore it was so contrived that lYindebank should 
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make the proposition at tlte eouncil*table, and pat the basiaess on so 
far that the Bishop might bo moved by the whole Board to ooasider 
of the several points in that weighty business." The considerations 
framed by Laud were to the effect that colonels of English re^^ments 
and factories of English merchants in the Low Countries should 
appoint no minister or preacher to their regiments or factories but 
such as conformed in all things to the Church of England, to be 
commended to them by the ‘Lords of the Council after advice taken 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York ; and that every such 
minister or preacher should read the Common Prayers, administer the 
sacraments, and perform all other public ministerial duties according 
to the rules and rubrics of the English Liturgy. A memorial to this 
effect was presented to< the Couqcil by Windebank on March 22, 
1633. “ But long it will not be*’’ so comments Laud’s biographer, 
before wo shall behold him sitting in the chair of Canterbury, 
acting his*own counsels, bringing these conceiptions to the bir^, 
and putting this design in the execution.’’ Abbot died on Sunday, 
August 4 ^ and on Augu^ 6, 1633, Land was nominated to the 
archbishopric. “ Ho .had not sate long in the chair of Canterbury 
when ho procured all Order from the Lords of the Council, bearing 
date October L,'^1633, by which the English churches and regi- 
ments in ^dlland (and afterwards by degi^cos in all other foreign 
parts jp;nd'' plantations) were required strictly to observe the English 
^ Lj/eatgy, with all the rites and ceremonies prescribed in it ; which 
-drdcr contained the sum and substance of those considerations which 
Laud had offered to the Board. With which the Merchant Adven- 
turers being made acquainted, with joynt consent they made choice 
of one Beaumont (reported for a learned, sober, and conformable 
man) to be preacher to tbeiif factory residing at Delf. And that 
this man might be received with the bettor welcome, a letter is sent 
with him to the Deputy-Hovernor, subscribed by the Archbishop 
himself, in which he signified both to him and the rest, in His 
Majestie’s name, that they were to receive him with all decent and. 
courteous usage fitting his person and calling, allowing him the 
anoiont pension which formerly had been paid to his predeccssots. 
Which said in reference Jo the man, he letq them know that it was 
His Majestie’s express compihnd that both he, the Deputy, 'and all 
and every other merchant that is or shall bo residing in those parts 
beyond the seas, do conform themselves to the Doctrine and DiscipHne 
settled in the Ohureh of England ; and that they frequent the 
Oonunon .Prayer with all religious duty and reverence at all times 
required, as well as they do sermons ; and that out of their company 
they should yearly, about Easter, as the Canons prescribe, name two 
Church-wardens and two Sides-men, which may J|ook to the orders of 
the Ohttioh, and give an account according to th& office.’’ 
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With tliis dispatoh, wbich bore date June 17) 1634) Beaumont went 
into Holland) determined to enforce its provisiona. From this year 
till 1842 all English ohaplainoies abroad remained undef the superin- 
iendenoe of the Bishop of Lqradon as diocesan. In 1842) however) 
the number had so largely multiplied that our rulers in Church and 
State deemed it advisable to withdraw a portion of them from the 
charge of the Bishop of LondoU) and to establish a new episcopal 
see. The Bishopric of Gibraltar was accordingly created by 
Queen’s letters patent. The spiritual superintendence originally 
assigned to the Bishbp of Gibraltar was limited to English churches 
witbin Gibraltar and Malta) and within the islands and countries in 
and around the Mediterranean. Bht in 18G9, at the request of the 
Bishop, the superintendence was ejetended \o the English churches 
in Spain and Portugal, on the coast of Morocco, in the Canary 
Islands, in the kingdom of Itfly, on the shores of the, Black Sea, 
and on the Lower Danube to the Iron Gates. The special end for 
which foreign chaplaincies were established was to secure for our 
countrymen on the Continent the same religious privileges and con- 
solations as they enjoyed in England. The civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities were anxious that British subjects on quitting this country 
should still retain the right of worshipping in their own tongue and 
in accordance with the rites and usages of the Church at home. They 
were desirous of guarding them against all risk of falling away either 
to Rome or to Geneva. 

It was, no doubt, also intended that these chaplains should 
forward the general cause of the Reformation abroad. In the letter 
already quoted, which Cranmer wrote to Thomas Cromwell respecting 
the chaplains sent to Calais, the Archjbishop speaks of them as com- 
missioned to ‘‘ extirpate all manner of hypocrisy, false faith, and 
blindness of God and His word, wherein the inhabitants there be 
altogether wrapt, to the no little slander (I fear me) of the realm.” 
Noticing the Order of Council to which reference has just been made, 
Heylyn writes, '‘It was hoped that there would be a Church of 
England in all Courts of Christendom,* in the chief cities of the Turk 
and other great Mahometafli Princes, in .all our Factories and Plan- 
tations> in every knownf part of the world, by which it might be 
rendered as diffiraed and Catholick as the Church of Rome.” The 
Levant Company wished that the chaplaincies which it maintainod, 
besides ’providing for the religious wants of the English merchants 
and their families, should also be channels for extending the know- 
ledge of Christianity among the native populations. But such 
aspirations, if indeed they were ever really entertained, have long 
ago been abandoned. While anxious that ■ reform should spread 
wherever it be really needed, English Churchmen in these days have 
no wish to see all Churches modelled after the exact pattern of their 
you xavi. k.s. d 
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own. They consider that the quietest and the most efieciiye way of 
kindling the spirit of reform, is to show by a living example that a 
Church may meet the needs of the present time, growing with the 
world’s growth, and yet maintain unbroken its links with the past ; 
may shake itself free from those errors and superstitions which the 
course of ages has gathered, and yet rest on the old foundation of 
Apostolic order and primitivje usage. Those were wise words which 
the Scottish bishops addressed to Bishop Luscombo when in 1825 
they consecrated him to perform episcopal ministrations for British 
subjects on the Continent. do solemnly enjoin our Right 

Reverend brother, Bishop Luscombe, not to disturb the peace of any 
Christian society established as the national Church in whatever nation 
he may chance to sojourn.” In« •harmony mth the spirit of these 
words, English chaplains on the Continent restrict their ministrations 
to their own people. They are careful not to interfere with other 
national Churches. If here and there individuals are drawn by 
their sympathies beyond this field of pastoral duty authoritatively 
assigned to them, they act on their own private responsibility. 

But for the maintenance by the Church of cliaplains in Europe, 
our countrymen would forfeit all the religious advantages they 
enjoy at home whcnso(w^ they might quit our shores for countries 
whore the Churclu ifs not in communion witM our own. In fulfilling 
this purpos^^^e arc acting on a principle recognised throughout 
•ChristjpidSm from very early days, and now universally followed 
national Churches. Travellers who have visited Constanti- 
nople or Jerusalem are aware that each of the great Churches of the 
East is represented in these cities by a bishop or patriarch; and that 
none is regarded as schismatical so long as he limits his ministrations 
to memhers of his flock. But it was not till many a battle had been 
Ibught that our Church was allowed to make this provision for the 
spiritual wants of her pegple, as may bo seen from the stories of 
Michael Geddes, chaplain from 1678 to 1688 to the English factory 
at Lisbon, and of Basil Kennett, chaplain from 1706 to 1714 to the 
English factory at Leghorn, * 

Geddes, mi the year 1686, twas cited, with the consul to the British 
merchants, to appear before the Inquisition at Lisbon. An account 
of the interview is given in the preface to his TraHs against ropery. 
The cdiaplain and consul were taken through several large rooms, 
which were locked behind them as they advanced. The consul was 
fuAl^dmitted and cxnmincd. but ho was not allowed to address the 
on returning Irom the interview. The chaplain was then 
su^Bbtied before the judges, who received him at first with great 
affectation of civility aild courtesy, and desired him to sit down and 
be cov^od before they proceeded to examine him. After this piece 
of ceremony was over, they sternly demanded of him how he dared 
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to pmch or exeroioe bis fonotion in that city. He answered that 
he enjoyed that liberty by virtue of ap article between the two 
drowns of “Rn gviKnil and Poi^gal ; that it was a thing that had nevor 
l^en called in question ; that he had been there eight years, and 
daring that time had served tho EngUidi factory in the capacity of 
chaplain, as many others had done before him. They replied that it 
was a thing altogether unknown to them, and if they had known it, 
they would never have suffered it. .^or being threatened and 
strictly prohibited to minister any more to his congregation, he was 
dismissed. Whereupon letters of complaint wore written to the Bishop 
of London (Compton), one by the consul himself, and a second by tho 
consul and merchants of tho factory. But before these letters reached 
England, the Bishop of*London h!l^ been suspondod by James tho 
Second’s Oommissioners for Causes Ecclesiastical for disobeying the 
King in refusing to suspend I)r. Spratt. During existing troubles 
at home, all hope of redress was taken away. The British merchants 
consequently were debarred from public worsliip till tho arrival 
of Mr. Scarborough, the English envoy, “ under whoso shelter us a 
public minister they had to screen themselves, although they had .v 
right to the exercise of their profession by tho treaty between tho two 
nations, and by an express clause inserted in the patent of every consul 
residing at Lisbon, and condrmod and ratified by tho King of 
Portugal himself.” 

When Qeddes officiated as English chaplain at Lisbon, two treaties, • 
one of which was signed in 1642, tho other in 16t5, had been con- 
cluded between England and Portugal, scouring liberty of worship 
to Engli'ihmon residing in the latter country provided they gave 
no scandal to, nor in any way interfered with, members of other 
Churches. It was apparently to these treaties that tho IVriiish 
consul, chaplain, and mci chants referred in tho interview with tho 
Inquisition and in their letters to the Bishop of London. 

The story of Basil Kennett is told in the life of his brother. Dr. 
White Kennett, tho Bishop of Peterbordugh, published in 1730. In 
1706 tho English merchants* at Leghorn requested Dr. White 
Kennett, then Dean, afterwards Bidaop, of Peterborough, to lay before 
Archbishop Tenison the 'desire which tjicy had long entertained that 
a chaplain of thd Church of England ’should reside •»! that city. 
This privilege they had hitherto been refused by the OhunK of 
Borne. The English consul at Leghorn, and the env(^ at tho 
Court of Florence, Dr. Kewton, a learned civilian, had ondcavouril to 
obtain a removal of the prohibition, but with only partial 
No definite promise of protection could be obtained from tho uWind 
Duke, but only a general intimation that if a chaplain were 
appointed he would not be molested by the civil powers, aq# that 
connivance might be expected. They were distinctly given to 
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understand that no exemption from the supreme authorily of the 
Inquisition could be allowed. The chaplaincy was oiBPered to Basil 
Kennett, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and was accepted. 
A commission or title authorising him to perform divine service at 
Leghorn, after the usage and manner of the Church of England,’’ 
was granted by the Queen in Council, September 8th, 1706. Royal 
letters of passport, safeguard, and protection were also issued. The 
business was forwarded by Addison, at that time Under-Secretary 
of State, lately a traveller in Italy, and well acquainted with Leg- 
horn. Kennett was received by the English* Consul and merchants 
at Leghorn with great civility and kindness. But though the 
utmost privacy and caution were used, great ofiFence was taken by 
the Italians, especially ^oy the p^ests and i^egulars, who were very 
jealous of the northern heresy, and complaints were at once sent 
to Rome. .The English envoy pleaded the right of the English 
merchants to have among them a minister of their own religion ; 
ho promised that the chaplain should not publicly reflect on 
the religion of the' country, or interfere with the faith of the 
Duke’s subjects. But all to no purpose, “The Pope and the 
Court of luf^uisition at Rome were resolved to expel heresy, and 
the publiqj^ teachers of it, from the confines of the Holy Sec; 
and, thijg^eforc, secret orders were given to apprehend Mr. Kennett 
at j^ghorn, and to bring him away to Pisa, and thence to some 
ffflMBT religious prison, to bury him alive, or otherwise dispose 
of him in the severest manner.” Upon the English envoy inter- 
posing at the Court of the Grand Duke, he was told that he 
might keep the English preacher in his own family as his domestic 
chaplain, but that Kennett qould not safely continue at Leghorn, 
“ for in matters of religion, the Court of the Inquisition was superior 
to all civil powers.” In this critical state of afiairs the envoy wrote 
home for instructions. Till these should arrive he invited Kennett 
to his house, and gave him “ a concurrent title ” as his domestic 
chaplain. Kennett, however, remained in great danger at Leghorn. 
“ He was forced,” so runs the narrative, “ to confine himself in his 
chamber, and to have an aripod guard at ,tho stair’s foot ; and when 
iA some evenings he wiiilked out for air, he walked between two 
English merchants, who, with their drawn swords, resolved and 
declaimed that no body should dare seize him at their peril.” The 
following letter at last arrives from the Earl of Sunderland, one of 
the Queen’s principal Secretaries of State ; — 

“SlB, — Yours of the 16th and 24th I received, in answer to 
which; I have laid the whole matter before her Majesty, who has 
commanded me to order you to tell the Grand Duke and his ministers, 
in her Majesty’s name, that if there be any molestation given to her 
chaplain residing at Leghorn, she shall look upon it as an affront 
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done to herself and the nation, a breach of peaoe^ and a yiolation of 
the law of nations, and shall by her fleets and armies, whioh will bo 
all the year in the Mediterranean iroas, not only demand but take 
satisfaction for every such injury ofiered. And that the Priest of 
the Great Duke’s minister here, and all frequenters of his chapel, 
must expect the same treatment. And if they talk any more of the 
Pope or Court of Rome, you must out that matter short by tdling 
them her Majesty has nothing to do wkh that court, but shall treat 
with the Ch’eat Duke, as with other independent Princes and States. 
And this you must do in the most forcible manner possible.” 

Upon this letter being communicated to the Grand Duke and his 
ministers, they imparted the contents to the J^ope and his cardinals, 
who “ BO well understood tho argument of fleets and armies, that the 
chaplain escaped the intended jfury,” and continued for five years 
to officiate publicly as a minister of the Church of England in 
a room set apart for a chapel in the consul’s house. Rennett 
returned to England in consequence of feeble health in 1714, and was 
made President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; but he lived for 
one year only to enjoy that enviable position of quiet, learning, and 
dignity. On his resignation obstacles for a long time were offered 
to the appointment of a successor. But eventually the principle of 
religious liberty for whioh Geddes and Rennett had fought prevailed. 
In the present day Englishmen enjoy liberty of worship everywhere 
on the Continent. In Belgium, where there is no State Church, ■ 
tho Government of the country recognises the English chaplains, 
together with the representatives of other communities, Roman 
Catholic, French and German Protestant, and Jewish, and pays 
them an annual stipend. The liberty which is now conceded 
throughout Europe is not limited, as formerly, to persons worshipping 
in chapels attached to British embassies, legations, and consulates, 
or to certain important British factories.^ 

In Portugal, tho Constitutional Charter of 1826, tho basis of its 
present liberty, has the following articles ; — 

Article 71. — ^Tho Catholic Afostolic Bomof religion shall continue to be 
the religion of tho State. All other religions, with their domestic and private 
worship, shall bo permitted to foreigners in hdnses set apart for tho purposo, and 
not having any outward appearance of a temple. • 

Article L. and LY. 4. — ^No man shall be prosecuted on account of his 
religion, os long as he respects that of the State and does not offend public 
morality. 

The law regards all worship other than that of the Roman com* 
munion as a sort of family worship in a private citizen's house 
where the State has no right to interfere. The phrase " outward 
appearance of a temple ” has been interpreted to mean “directly 
fading a street ” or “ forming part of a street frontage.” It 
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is permissible to build an ecclesiastical edifice in any shape 
thought desirable, provided that its front be a little retired from 
the public road. For years past every successive ministry in 
Portugal has promised a law definitely granting freedom of public 
worship to Portuguese who are not members of the Homan commu- 
nion, but as yet those promises have not been fulfilled. Practically, 
however, liberty is allowed to both foreigners and natives. Even 
in Spain, which has been the most backward of European countries 
to learn the lesson of toleration, liberty of wo;*ship under certain 
conditions is conceded. The provisions of the Spanish Constitution 
of 1876 on tho subject are as ^follows: — ^‘The Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Homan religion is tho religion of the State. The nation is 
bound to maintain its worship •and its ministers. No one will be 
molested within Spanish territory for his religious opinions, or for 
tho exercise of his particular W'orship, saving the respect due to 
Christian morality. Nevertheless, ceremonies and public manifes- 
tations other than those of the religion of the State shall not bo 
allowed.”' In accordance wnth these provisions, Englishmen enjoy 
full liberty of meeting together for congregational worship. They 
are not allowed, jaidercd,"to give public notice of the services. In a 
great commer^^al city of tho South, when English merchants ^nd 
their famy^fes assemble for Divine worship* they abstain fi*om having 
any muypjl'c in the service, for fear of provoking an ignorant and 
fanjjAlcal population. But wo may hope that here too, as railways 
-^ultiidy, the country is more visited by travellers, and education 
spreads, all these annoyances and molestations, which Christian 
people not members of tho Homan communion at times experience 
in exercising that right of religious worship 'which the laws of the 
land allow, will pass away. 

Within the very walls of Home itself liberty of public w^orsbip is 
now permitted. The minute-book of the English chapel, outside 
the Porte del Popolo, show's how step by step this right has been 
secured. ^ At the beginning of this century a service appears to have 
been held in private apartments occupied by the clergjTnan or by 
some English family.” Tlien in 181 a room W'as hired for the 
special pun^oso of conducting w'orship according to the forms of 
our Churcl^ Tho room* was in Vicolo dcgE Avignonesi. In 
tho 'life of Dr. Low, Bishop of Boss, Moray, and Argylc, there is 
a letter wTitien from Home, March 1818, by tho Hev. James 
Walker, afterwards successor to Bishop Sandford, at Edinburgh, in 
which he speaks of his surprise at finding the service of the Church 
of Ei][glund ‘‘publicly performed in Home, at the foot of the Capitol, 
and within a few minutes^ walk of the Pope’s palace. The service,” 

he writes, “ has been regular, and always well attended All 

the clergymen, to tho amount of eight or nine, have attended and 
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offered their services* ... I steet clear, of course, both in my 
sermons and in my catechising, of all matters of controversy. It 
would not be very decorods to come into a man’s house, and under 
his protection try to pull it down.” 

In 1823, owing to a change of government caused by the death of 
Pius VII., it was a matter of doubt ^^whethor the performance of tho 
English service in Rome would be tolerated as heretofore.” Apart- 
ments, however, w^ere hired in the Corefa Palace in Via dei Pontefici. 
The minutes, which then for the fillet time were regularly kept, 
inform us that thero was no interference whatever on the part of the • 
Government. The tacit sanction of the Roman Government has 
been given to set apart a suite of rooms for our worship ; there is a 
wish to act with toleration and aejpommodatton towards our country- 
men.” Money collected at tho* offertory was distributed among 
distressed English, French, Gtermans, and Italians living in Rome ; 
and “ these gifts,” so runs the minute book, “ tended, pbrhaps, more 
than any other circumstance to create a favourable impression towards 
the English Protestants in tho sentiments of tho Roman Catholics.” 
In 1823-4 different apartments were taken at 152, Viallosella, and 
no opposition was offered to the celebration of the English service. 
But in 1825, owing to the objections supposed to be entertained by 
the Roman Qovornmqiit to the continuance of our worship, no one 
could be found willing to let a room for the purpose. To obviate 
this difficulty,” writes the Rev. Hugh James Rose, tho chaplain, 
under date of March 22, 1825, ^^an English lady, Mrs. Starke, whoSc , 
kindness to her compatriots on all occasions deserves their warmest 
thanks, most liberally offered tho loan of some excellent rooms which 
she had taken and furnished in the Palazzo Fiano, and the service 
was in consequence celebrated there for nearly two months. An 
opportunity, however, at last offered of obtaining a lease (for three 
years) of a room situated a few doors beyond the Porta del Popolo, 
eligible in all respects for our purpose.’i 

Thus, though tho public celebration of our worship within the 
walls was not actually prohibited by the papal authorities during 
the first quarter of the present century, yet such pressure was 
exerted upon the owners of aparlmehti^ and so general a convic- 
tion prevailed .of the disapproval •entertained by tlio authorities, * 
that great difficulty was experienced in securing Suitable accom- 
modation, and not until the English congregation had ‘hired a 
room outside the walls were they able to remain permanently in 
the same quarters. Ifot even then were they released from all 
fears and annoyances. On December 16, 1826, the Secretary of 
State of the Roman Government,” such, is the staterneit of the 
minute-book, ^'informed the committee of the English Church that 
as the English consul did not reade in Rome, tho Protestant chapel 
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did not come within the tA.ct of Parliament.” In the minutes of 
1828 there is a notice of a hundred and fifty crowns paid to get rid 
of a wild-beast show opened in the same building as that used by the 
English for Divine worship. In 1831 the Committee, alarm^ by 
the uncertain state of political affairs, elected Chevalier Bunsen trustee 
for the cbapcland for the cemetcr}', and desired him to take charge of 
the church-plate and the register of burials. In 1841 the offer of a 
font was refused on the ground that ^4t was thought better not to add 
any insignia to the chapel which might give cause for objection on 
the part of the Papal Government.” In the following year, however, 
the offer of a font was accepted. On March 8, 1847, it was resolved 
by the committee that a statement bo made to Lord John Bussell 
respecting the advisability of attaching the chaplaincy to her Majesty’s 
Legation in case of the diplomatic relations with the Court of Borne 
now under consideration of Parliament being definitely arranged.” 
During the siege of Borne in the spring of 1849, the English chapel 
was occupied by the Boman and French troops, and much damaged. 
At the close of 1863 it was found necessary, owing to the crowded 
state of the chapel, to take, measures for providing an additional 
service on Sundays. The Dean of Canterbury, Ilenry Alford, under- 
took to perform th^ services. Application was made to the consul, 
Mr. vSevern, for the use of a room at his residence. Though at first 
he expressed a hope that he should be able to provide the room 
required, he afterwards stated that the application which ho had 
made to the authorities for permission had been refused. All obstacles, 
however, were at once removed when, September 20, 1870, Borne 
became capital of the kingdom of Italy. The Anglican communion 
is now represented at Borne by three churches, all situated within 
the walls — ^by Trinity Church, in the Piazza di San Silvestro, opened 
for Divine worship in 1874, and consecrated by the Bishop of Gib- 
raltar on April 15 of last year; by the church of St. Paul, in Via 
Nayionale, erected by our American brethren, and consecrated by 
the Bishop of Long Island on March 25, 1876 ; and by the Church 
of All Saints, in Via Babuino, now in opurse of construction. 

Except in countries under the spiritual rule of Borne, Englishmen 
have encountered few or nc obstacles in exercising the right of wor- 
shipping God in such way as thdir Church or their consciences might 
direct. The Ldndon merchants who in tho reign of Queen Anne 
traded lo Leghorn, state in a petition addressed to the Queen in 
Council for support in maintaining their right, that ^‘the settle- 
ment of chaplains in our British factories at Smyrna and Aleppo is 
allowed by the Turk as a right due by the law of nations.” Colonel 
Playfair, her Majesty’s Consul-General at Algiers, has called my 
attention to a clause in the first treaty concluded by England with 
Algiers in 1682, which stipulates that ** the consul shall be allowed 
a place to pray in.” In accordance with this considerate provision. 
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in 1689 the Rev. George Home, afterwards rector of Headley^ near 
Famham^ was appoint^ chaplain. The earliest report issued by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (1704), contains under 
the head of Amsterdam this notice, *^For the interest of the English 
nation, the honour of its established Church, and comfort of its 
members in peace and war, as gentlemen, merchants, soldiers, sea- 
men, &c., the Burgomasters have given, a piece of ground for build- 
ing an English church ; till that can he compassed, a private chapel 
is made use of, where there is a pretty good Church of England , 
congregation.” 

When, during the reign of Edward VI., factories of English 
merchants were established in Russia, they were allowed the free 
enjoyment of their religion, The^same report contains the following 
words in reference to Moscow : ** Here is a factory of English mer- 
chants, as at Archangel, where they reside alternately ; to whom 
the Czar has been *graciously pleased to give lately as much ground 
as they shall desire to build a church upon, with other convenience 
for the minister, who uses the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
and who is desired to insert the -Czar's name and his son’s in the 
Litany and prayers for the royal family.’’ There is notice also 
under the same head of a benefaction made by the Society of Greek 
Liturgies and Testaments for the courtiers ; of vulgar Greek Testa- 
ments for the common Moscovites ; and of English practical books 
for the youths and servants of the factory.” The English churches 
at Moscow, Archangel, and St. Petersburg enjoy to the present day 
the privilege of being considered chapels of the British ambassador, 
and are under his especial protection. We hear of no attempt having 
been made by the authorities of the Eastern Churches to prevent the 
Levant Company from providing English merchants and their fami- 
lies at Aleppo, Smyrna, and Constantinople with the ministrations 
of religion. The correspondence of Isaac Basire represents him as 
receiving great attention and kindnes^ from tho patriarchs and 
bishops of the East, and as preaching twice at a meeting of bishops 
and clergy at the request of* the Metropolitan of Achaia. This 
friendly attitude and interchange of ceurtesies, which two hundred 
years ago marked the** relations betwuun Churches of the Eastern 
communion and *our own, have been*^ maintained tf> the present 
hour. « 

Various circumstances during late years have increased the num- 
ber of English chaplaincies abroad. No sooner had our last war 
with F ranee been brought to a close than English merchants, bankers, 
traders, teachers, governesses, artisans, and mechanics settled in 
different parts of the Continent. Groups of Englishmen are now to 
be found wherever enteiprise calls for skilled labour and industry, 
lliere are in Central and Northern Europe nearly a hundred con- 
Spwgations under the superintendence of the Bishop of London. The 
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Bishop of Gibraltar has uxfder his charge, in Southern Europe, in the 
islands and along the shores of the Mediterranean and neighbouring 
soas, independently of the summer chaplaincies in Norfhem Italy, 
more than seyenty congregations. Since railways have been multi- 
plied and sailing-vessels have been superseded by steamers, the 
number of Englishmen who for pleasure, change, rest, or health 
visit foreign lands has increased a hundredfold. Thousands every 
summer now spread over Switzerland, France, Germany, and the 
Italian lakes. Thousands every winter flee to the sunny south 
for shelter from the fogs, rain, and biting windiJ of our own country. 
Englishmen have tliis characteristic, that wherever they wander 
they like to take their church \fith thorn, as is known to all hotel- 
keepers, wlio find that ff they would attract English visitors to their 
houses, tliey must provide them with places of public worship. Some 
of these chaplaincies are maintained*for the summer, some for winter 
and spring, some for the whole year, according as the circumstances 
of the place or the wants of the visitors require. The Continental 
Committee ^)f the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the 
Colonial and Continental Church Society render most valuable ser- 
vices by raising funds for the support of these chaplaincies, and by 
selecting fitting persona to servo such of them as are in their nomi- 
nation. In all parts of the Continent English churches are. now 
either built or in building. New English churches were consecrated 
.tills spring at Ilyeres, San Itcmo, and Thcrapia. Appeals were 
made last summer to the bounty of Englishmen in 'London on behalf 
of churchos now in construction at Home and Jlcrlin. Ten new 
English churches within the area assigned to the Bishop of Gibraltar 
at this moment are in buil^ling or are contemplated at Home, 
Milan, Cannes, Grasse, Carabacel, Marsala, Malaga, Tangier, Bucha- 
rest, and Nicosia in Cyprus. A noble church is nearly completed at 
Moscow. ])can Alford, who visited the Hiviera while some of the 
English churches which gface those lovely shores were in building, 
on finding himself not unfroquently laid under contribution, is 
reported to have remarked that the Hiviera was a pleasant country 
to visit, but it would bo still pleasanter wd^pn all the English churches 
Were finish(‘d. Though dome of the buildings in which we meet for 
public Avorship abroad do Iktlo credit to English taste, others are 
not njiworthy of our Church and country, showing both by their 
architectural features and by the character of the services held in 
them what is the tnie nature of our worship when it is displayed in 
its best and brightest colours. A marked change for the better 
has taken place since Lady Bloomfield wrote, in 1854, in her 
Hemimsccnces of Court- and Biplomatic Lifcy ** When first we went 
to Berlin, the Church of England service was held in a small room 
in the Hotel du Word. It was a very unsuitable place ; and often, 
when w c were going to church, as we had to pass through the pas- 
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sages of the hotels we found them enouclbered with slops and dirty 
linen. This was so very unpleasant that I one day represented the 
state of things to the ]ESng, who immediately most kindly placed a 
large room at Mon Bijou Palace at our disposal, which was fitted 
up as a chapel by subscription, and opened for divine worship on 
Whitsunday, 1854.” 

If here and there the ministrations, of our clergj'^ are still defec- 
tive, the services recalling to our minds the state of torpor from 
which elsewhere we have been awakened, it should bo remembered, 
that the Church of England on the Continent has to contend against 
special difficulties. There are no fixed endowments. The income 
of the chaplains in most places is extremely small. Their position is 
often one of great isolation. The pastorarcharge at Borne, at Paris,, 
at Cannes, is doubtless as imj)ortant as the most important parish 
in England, yet such a pastoral charge opens no career hoyond itself. 
Men feel, when they embark on the work of a foreign chaplaincy, 
that they are surrendering all prospect of advance or distinction at 
homo. 

Such, however, was not always the case. Michael Geddes, on 
leaving Lisbon in 1688, became, Chancellor of Sarum, Basil 
Kennett, on leaving licghorn in 1714, became President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxforfl. The chaplaincy which the Levant Company 
maintained at Aleppo was served by a succession of men who rose to 
eminence at home. Edward Pocock, who hold this chaplaincy from 
1630 to 1636, was appointed by Laud first Professor of Latin at* 
Oxford, and became subsequently Begins Professor of Hebrew and a 
Canon of Christ Church. Bobert Frampton, of Christ Church, who 
served this chaplaincy from 1056 to 1671, became a Prebendary of 
Salisbury and of Gloucester in 1672, Dean of GloucMJstcr in 1673, 
and Bishop of Gloucester in 1680. l^cpys, in his Diary, twice notices 
Frampton, first under date of October 10, 1666. This was the fast 
day for the Great Fire. Frampton had come homo for awhile by 
leave of his friends at Aleppo. ‘‘'And then to church again ; and 
there was Mr. Frampton in "the pulpit, whom they cry up so much ; 
a young man, and of almighty ready tongue. I heard a little of 
his sermon.” The fiext notice is gt few months later, January 21,. 
1667 : “I to church, and there bcybnd cxpectatiop. find our scat, 
and all the church crammed by twice as many people used to 
bo ; and to my great joy find Mr. Frampton in the pulpit, and I 
think the best sermon for goodness and oratory, without affectation 
or study, that I ever heard in my life. The truth is, he preaches 
the most like the apostles that ever I heard man ; and it was much 
the best time that ever I spent in *my life at church.” Bishop 
Frampton was succeeded at Aleppo by Bobert Huntingdon, fellow of 
Merton College, who subsequently became Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Bablin, and Bishop of Bapboe, in Ireland. The chaplaincy at 
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Algiers was held from 17l9 to 1731 by the Eev. Thomas Shaw, 
D.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, a man of great 
learning, who subsequently became Begius Professor of Greek, Prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund Hall, editor of some classical books, and author 
of a yaluable work, entitled TraveU in Barbary and the Levant. 

From 1825 to 1875, at all the important centres of commerce 
where British consuls were stationed, the afiSstirs of our Church were 
regulated according to the provisions of an Act of Parliament, 
, generally called “The Consular Act,” 6 George IV., cap. 87. The 
Levant Company, which had liberally supported the chaplaincies at 
Smyrna and elsewhere, after an existence of nearly two hundred 
and fifty years, was dissolved in 1825, making over its charter, with 
all its rights, privileges, and property, to the !Engli8h Government ; 
and the chaplaincy to the British factory at Smyrna became a “ con- 
sular chaplaincy.” In 1875 the num\)er of chaplaincies maintained 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act w^as greatly reduced, 
and at the present time four only remain of the forty or fifty which, 
twenty years* ago, were aided by an annual parliamentary grant, 
doubling the subscriptions of the congregation. These aro at 
Marseilles, Malaga, Trieste, and Smyrna; the first being retained 
on the list to provide for the numerous British sailors who fre- 
quent that seaport ; the last from respect t6 rights bequeathed 'by 
the Levant Company. 

• The Church of England cannot be said to have been forgetful of 
'her duty towards those members of the upper and middle classes who 
leave our country for foreign shores. But there is a class whose 
moral and religious wants she has not been equally careful to bear 
in mind. Very scanty provisiomhas as yet been made for the multi- 
tudes of British sailors who throng every foreign seaport. The 
chaplains who were appointed under “ The Consular Act ” were 
instructed to regard British seamen as part of their charge. In some 
of the more important harbours, to replace that national aid which was 
withdrawn in 1875, a fresh machinery is being supplied by such 
institutions as the societies called “‘Missions to Seamen,” “St. 
Andrew’s Waterside Church Mission,” and The Gibraltar Diocesan 
, Spiritual Aid Fund.” By the, help which fhese institutions pro- 
vide, chaplaincies, lay-readerships, “ homes,” and “ institutes ” for 
British seamen ar(^ gradually being established. But in many ports, 
especially of Northern Europe, our national Church has done little 
as yet for her sailor sons. Efforts are now being made to found a 
bishopric for the supervision of English congregations in Central 
and Northern Europe. If such efforts should meet with success, one 
of the first enterprises which will claim the attention of the new 
bishop will be to overtake the arrears which this vast field of pas- 
toral labour presents. 


0. W. Gibbaltar, 
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Nothing is more mysterioas than the origin of those forces in nature 
which lead men to accept diametrically .opposite views on all methods 
of social and political progress. Fromjbhe earliest periods of civilisa* 
lion there may be noticed a disposition to affirm or deny the fanda* , 
mental postulates* oT sociology, for no other reason than that the 
solutions they suggest are, or are not, in conformity with certain 
traditional opinions embodying a ctKie of faith or coinciding with the 
interests of a party. *The existence of two contending sources of 
energy has been asserted metaiphysically from the earliest times ; the 
positive and negative symbol of the Chinese emhodied,this concep- 
tion, and the earlf mythologies of all nations possess the idea. The 
feature which has generally characterized these early seekings of 
humanity after ultimate truths has been the ascription 40 one set of 
principles of a complete series of good conclusions, and to the other of 
evil ones. I prefer to put aside this older order of belief, and to con- 
sider human energies from the stand-point of the existence of two 
opposing forces, ncithei* of them carrying with them the notion of 
prearranged purpose or design, but representing us it were the 
simplest manifestations of human will and individual judgment. 
These two forces represent what philosophers call, for want of a 
clearer term, the “ spontaneity ” of the race or the indiviaaal. 

Like a village tribe buried in the depths of a deep volley called 
“ the present,” we are surrounded, on every side by the cloud- 
capped mountains of the past, and by the still more misty peaks 
of an impenetrable future.' But from the permanent attributes 
of our being, developed in former stages of our human history, 
we may hope to discover the leading [ftinciples which guide man- 
kind, or mould his institutions. Is it not in this way that the 
science of geology has at length found a true basis? Cataclysms 
have been discarded, while small and .almost imperceptible changes 
and contending forces* have been sought for. Thus with human 
affairs ^he normal divergence of thought, not its gre^t coincidences, 
and the conflict of two distinct tendencies have determined a resultant 
whioh we call civilisation. This civilisation is the child of neither 
of these forms of energy, but has its relation to each of them. What 
that relation is I will endeavour to set forth in the following pages, 
and I hope that in so doing I may be able to arrive at a definition of 
human progrese which shall represent a- balance of those contending 
motives that we designate politically by the term “party.” 

Putting aside the great incidents of wars and battles, and the 
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characters and acts of rulers, which with former students of history 
were the main if not the sole end of their study, we notice that 
in every age a great contest has been in progress without any 
interruption. The actors themselves were unaware of the scope and 
character of their parts ; they each represented two mutually hostile 
principles struggling, amongst a mass of minor and less important 
motives, for domination. In the -days of Greece and Borne this 
contest signified the struggle <^f empire and of civilisation as opposed 
^to barbarism ; later the strife was one of intellect, first between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, and afterwards bfetween the Western 
Church and the dawning intelligence of Europe. During all this 
period class ascendancy prevailed.* The next movement of this sort 
witnessed in Europe waft the cor\>ost which Ms still going on, the 
struggle of class with class ; of culture, intelligence, and refinement 
of ideas witl^ the discontent of the masses, who under the necessary 
conditions of advancing civilisation have relapsed Into an inequality 
of happiness, forming a more marked contrast even than that which 
existed in earlier times. The lives of the fortunate have become 
more fortunate ; riches have a greater purchasing value in the way 
of luxury, life offers more to live for than in the days of Imperial 
Romo. On the other hand, the life of the worker is harder, his 
occupation more laborious, his surroundings Jess attractive, and with 
all his apparent liberty, he is endowed with less freedom of action 
than obfiolute bondage. Competition has crushed 

*hgiifj 'Capital has ostracised him ; his physical energies have sufiered 
by the laborious and unhealthy character of the modern necessities 
of production. The diseases of modern life affect him both physi- 
cally and morally. Luxury he .knows only as he sees it reflected in 
tho lives of those above him in the social scale, and he turns his ear 
with readiness, if with uncertain comprehension, to those who offer 
to point out to him a pathway, however extravagant, in which to 
bettor his lot. This is tho struggle of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. When we come to the expression of these facts in their 
concrete and political form we do not find the symptoms which 
characterized the strife of earjicr times. Inhere are no crusades, no 
. thirty years^ war of Prettestant accessions, • no burnings by the 
Inquisition; byt there are great upheavals called popular move- 
ments, #creatioiis of secret societies, unreasoning crimes, and a 
ceaseless and endless din of battle on the platforms, in the lecture 
rooms,^ and at the polls. Tlius we are brought to the so-called politics 
of our age. Yet these l.wo contending forces of humanity are in fact 
striving for a goal of which neither knows the form or limit. 

Were this the only aspect from which we had to consider the 
questions of our age, the process of arriving at a reason for motives 
of action would jje easy and manifest. Self-interest alone would be 
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the sj»iidard vHch we should apply to human judgmfflit, and the 
problem of human action would be as simple as the oonduot of 
hungry cannibals who had possessed themselves of a well-fed victim. 
Fortunately for human nature there is within us an element of race 
preservation, which forces even the wildest revolutionist in his 
soberer moments to cast aside his destructive method for correcting 
the inequalities of life, and we tom ever .and agaia from one method 
of social organization to another, seeing for a way which shall 
render the happiness in this world more equally divided and its 
TniaariftH less acute." IBvery political sect, in turn, professes to offer 
a more complete and hopeful scheme of society than the one that 
preceded it. In England our feudtd system early gave way to those 
political conditions whidh lead to 4ie birth 'of a limited monarchy 
and the ascendancy of a political aristocracy. 

The first period was one which in some form or another has been 
very prevalent in aU early methods of civilisation ; the second, has 
been perhaps uniquely manifested in this country. How largely our 
institutions are affected by it, no one will ever know till its destruc- 
tion is attempted. The evolution and development of this system have 
been so gradual and so intimately connected with the growth of 
our social institutions, that it defies the boldest thinker to conceive 
an England in which there would no longer be a limited monarch as 
its head, and a political aristocracy as one of its chief social 
characteristics. Yet neither this aristocracy that in the past haS' 
played such an important part in building up this empire, nor the 
classes of to-day who arc jealous of their remaining power, are 
aware of the future they are providing for. Equally little is either 
party actuated exclusively by class interests. The believer in Tory 
methods of*government is as sincere in his convictions that a 
privileged class supplies the best exponents of popular needs, as 
the Itadical is in his belief that the man of the people, the popular 
elect of the Liberal five hundred, is the ifiost suitable representative 
of a true democracy. It was the pride of the old aristocracy to 
make themselves a law to their* followers, and to load them in every 
engagement in the field,, in the cou^cil, and at the hustings. 
Neither would England he the England shd is to-day if this had not 
been so. She woidd not have her markets abroad, hqr colonies, or 
her trade, unless she had possessed in early times a body of sterling 
and upright chiefs, who coerced the selfishness of monarchs, and 
loved their country as they loved their hereditary honours and torri- 
torial traditions. The Eadical party knows this, and is anxious to 
minimise the fact. It disparages colonial empire, it discourages 
foreign engagements, in its anxiety to deny to its rivals the tribute 
which the country owes to them. 

We have for so long a period been governed in England under a 
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fijBtem of party, that we* are too apt to forget the existence of a 
number of persons who accept the dogmas of no political sect, who 
stand on the fringe of political parties, — not from selfishness or 
vacillating convictions, but from an innate openness of judgment, 
and who form a species of jury which holds the balance between 
the unreasonableness of factions. So violent is the influence of 

party,*’ that whole classes of people, at periods of political excite- 
ment, are impotent to form anything approaching to a sound political 
judgment. It is often said of us abroad that the policy of England 
can never be counted on so long as she is governed by party. Cer- 
tain it is that under our peculiar system, by which a Government is 
always on its trial w^hen Parliament is sitting, no Minister, however 
powerful, is able to follow out c^sistently the views he professes. 
Special pleading and compromise, form the groundwork of the defence 
of his policy ; and he is often more dragged or driven along a road, than 
allowed to follow it as his judgment directs. It is in combinations 
like these that the opposing influenced of two distinct intellec- 
tual forces become most complicated and intermixed. The players 
are so absorbed in the game that its objects arc completely forgotten. 
In such times ji.a these the attitude of those who, as I say, stand 
on the fringe of political parties is a most important factor in our 
nationaKlffe. Although the attitudes of these persons themselves 
may bfiilng them the approval of neither party, they are the salt of 
jiho j^th, and must be content with this inward assurance. The 
dajm may be at hand when this large unattached section of the 
jectorate will be called on to play a great, if unrecognised part in 
the history of our parliamentary institutions, and in the main- 
tenance of the social forms of our civilisation. On the one hand, 
the desperate resistance of the unreasonable Tory to alk change, on 
the other the ingrained intolerance of the Badical, must combine to 
render our independent politicians of paramount importance to the 
State. • 

The supreme social conflict of the epoch in which we live dates 
from the middle of the last century,, and came into birth together 
with modern Itepublicanism. The conditions of the struggle have 
varied ; and while one ^f the opposing forces has been slowly 
weakened, the strength and cobfidence of the other have increased. 
The epfranchiscmoiit of the masses, the deification of the sense of the 
people, and the ultimate arbitraments of universal suffrage are in 
the foreground of the modern conflict of society. Many obstacles 
defer the ultimate solution of this question. The forces of the people 
are not wholly united. Their strength is often diverted to side 
issues, ’Jheir opponents, though less numerous, are more compact, 
and haveikrl^learer view of the issues involved. They also possess the 
advantage prestige and of hereditary training in matters 
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of St&te. Kot are tKdbr otyetita ignoUa* For oentnriea, wliether 
under tike name of Tories or Wliigs, ihe great aristooratie party of 
England has represented rirtaally one system of government— the 
guidance of the people by a class of het^tarily trained statesmen 
connected vrith the land, in opposition to the sdection of the repre- 
sentatives of the people from out their own class. It is conceivable 
that none of us in this generaticm will. live long enough to see the 
ultimate results of this strug^ ; and ^et there are causes at work 
which might considerably hasten the solution. Thus there is a per- 
petually increasing* disparity of happiness between the lives of the 
rich and the poor — the rich are becoming more rich, and the poor 
more unable to support the strain ihiposed on them in the fight for 
existence. Education does little more than fielp them to realise the 
misery of thrir lot. It provides them with an ever-present standard 
of comparison between the joyfessness of their own lives and the 
advantages of other!. In conditions such as these, selfishness is apt 
to be engendered on all sides. The rich man claims the protection 
of the State for his capital ; the pauper, on the other hand, sots a 
price upon the rich man’s head. I3ie often-repeated expressions of 
party rancour and personal abuse which characterise the public 
utterances of certain politicians of to-day, is but a sign of what is 
working within ; the forces opposed to one another aro tmreasoning 
and extravagant, and the battle is fought upon issues which should 
never have been raised. Here, then, are what may be called the * 
unreasoning forces of humanity, and their function is, to work out 
the destinies of civilisation in a totally different sense to that which 
either force might of itself have elaborated. 

It will not, I think, be denied that .the educated and prosperous 
working man not enslaved by a union or a caucus ; tiha carefiil and 
thrifty trader, uncontaminated by vulgar aspirations ; the educated 
owner of real property not converted to the prophesies of impending 
revolutions ; and the capitalist who refuseb to no man his due claim 
on his riches, constitute the classes from .whom, in a period of accen- 
tuated political confusion, we may expect the saving hand of provi- 
dence for the State. If it oao^e to pass that a Badical party should 
preach rapine and that a Tory party diould! endeavour to buy off its 
persecutors with State Socialism, or rescfive to fight aqfi dio in the 
breach, this body of the electorate would exercise a powerful infiuence 
in the salvation of the commonwealth. It is therefore to bo desired 
in every way that, in times such as the present, there should exist an 
organized body of opinion in this country, which should stand aside 
from alt ties of party, and be prepared to treat critically all opinkalb' 
on their general, merit, unfettered by allegiance to any party pro- 
gramme, and not led away by the dogmas of a political J^ldi. ' We 
lun'f enough leaguea, cauciftos, and societies of evety fHffKoal shade 
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and hue in this country^ so that in the matter of party organization 
and creed we are as fastidious and unintelligible as are the religious 
diTisions of the Scottish Church. It is not good for all to be 
bound by the elders of a sect, and a healthy body of free agnosticism 
is as hopeful a stimulant in the held of politics as it has ofton proved 
in a different order of questions. 

It has been often said in the present day that the Whigs have 
ceased to be of any value fqr practical purposes. Now the Whigs 
have inherited a certain prestige of greatness, like the great city 
companies and ancient city corporations; Their social circle is 
restricted they live upon past traditions ; they cannot satisfactorily 
define their present object or ‘Apolitical attitude. Yet the funda- 
mental character of thfeir early ^rganizatioh depended on the fact 
that they belonged to no party, and comprised a group of essentially 
independent politicians who stood Between the royal party and the 
people. The Whig party opposed the Crown, •and it opposed the 
democracy. It leagued itself with the middle class for tactical 
purposes, but its spirit was as distinctly constitutional as the Tory 
party itself. It has ceased to exist to-day because there is no royal 
party to stand on its other side. It has no one to oppose, except the 
democracy with whose aspirations it is fimad to be in hamony. 
How impossible is such a position ! • 

There is no greater or more wide-spread fallacy than is involved in 
. the belief that if only a certain change may bo either brought about 
or arrc.sted, the evils under which humanity labours would be imme- 
diately dispelled. Such, however, is the perpetual shibboleth of party. 
If only the foreign and financial policy of the empire be intrusted 
to the hands of the natural guardians of the State, and the democracy 
be controlled, the Tory party promise the country a millennium of 
peace and prosperity. The existence of evil in our legislation is 
att^ributed by them to the spirit of class legislation which, they 
afTinn, is dear to the Radical heart, together with all the bitterness 
and heart-burnings which it brings in its train. On tbo other hand, 
the Radicals hold that once mako the people absolute arbiters 
of the destinies of the Statp, we shall haye no more wars of aggres- 
sion abroad, no more ‘crying abuses and unjust anomalies in 
our legislatiqju at homo. Unfortunately, neither party is able to 
justify its pretensions, and remains unable to slay bodily their 
rivals in Parliumcnt, and carry on the Government implicitly accord- 
ing to the spirit of its creed. Were the contrary result possible, 
the final issue would be pretty much the same probably, and we 
should see. that under whatever laws or institutions England was 
governed, the sum total of happiness would be practically the same. 
In an able article on the depression of trade in Paris, which appeared 
some little time since in the Standard, it Vas said : — 
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Bj some proceBS, wliioh ve. sabxnit has been fblly explained, many 
IfiTig liflli Badiools have persuaded themsolTes, that if wo could only aboUah tho 
monarchy, treat tho episcopacy as obsolete, destroy peerages, diyido and 
iubdiyide estates, and fUniish ourselves with several million peasant proprietors, 
st would be a mudi better world than it is, except of course, to kings, bishops, 
peers, and large landowners. Well, Fmnoe has tried the experiment under 
precisely tiio conditions that are recommended to us ; and with what result ? 
Tho thi'one has been got rid of, bishops there are, but with so meagre salaries and 
80 destitute <4 power, that their existence can scarcely be said to oonfiiSQ the 
problem. Peers are a thing of the post, large landowners are comparatively 
few in number, and peasant proprietors abound. How is it then, that under 
a Democratic BopuSlig, in which tbero is not only Household Suffrage but 
Universal Suffrage, the pinct of poverty is folt, and felt more harshly than with 
us?’* 

It is not possible that the voices of moderate or non-party men 
should be often heard ifr our Houau of Commons. That arena is taken 
up by political gladiators and their followers, whoso main, if not their 
only object is to obtain a tactieaf victory over their opponents. In tho 
Upper Chamber orthe legislature we enter a different atmosphere. It 
is true, no doubt, that for general purposes the House of Lords divides 
itsolf into a Liberal and Tory party, and that debates ait) carried on 
under the respective banners of a Government and an Opposition. 
Tho circumstance, however, that there are no constituents for each 
member of that Chamber to address through the columns of the daily 
press, and the equally irtiportant fact that the peers are life senators, 
greatly modify tho conditions of party in tho Houso of Lords. 
Moreover, there is a necessary esprit de corps in »a Chamber which is 
constituted on tho basis of social distinction and lauded wealth. 
Tho debates in tho House of Lords consequently lack the vividness 
of party rivaliy that renders the proceedings in the House of 
Commons so interesting to the gonerai public. The House of Lords, 
however, performs a much larger part than is generally admitted in 
indirectly forming public opinion, and in determining the permanent 
ideas of the nation when the unreasoning forces of party warfare have 
cancelled one another in public estimatioif. In this respect the here- 
ditary Chamber should assume the position of the hereditary jury 
of the nation. The jurymen*need not necessarily be more able or 
more gifted than ordinary jnen, though Jt is certainly necessary that 
they should be conspicuously honest. Theft judgment, as legislated, 
moreover, is tho judgment of a jury Who have had ihe case fully 
argued before them by the popular Chamber, and who are direcjtccl by 
the judge in the shape of responsible ministers in tho House of 
Lords. Their ultimate decision on all questions should, and probably 
does, reflect the average of popular opinion among the great class of 
the electorate, who are not hand in glove with any one party in the 
State. 

In a country like England, where we have no written constitution, 
precedent in matters not only of the law, but also of legislation, is 
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elevated into a species of religion. It is the business of an hereditary 
jury to deliver its verdict in accordance with this spirit of an 
unwritten and ancient constitution. Unfortunately in practice the 
result has often been the long delay of necessary reforms, and as a 
consequence the Radical and strictly popular party has been encou- 
raged to believe that there is such an absolute incompatibility of 
interest between the aspirations of the people and theq>retensions 
and privileges of an hereditary Upper Chamber, that the abolition 
• of this hereditary jury, or at least a radical reform in its constitu- 
tion, is the only remedy. 

Not only does the interest of the State not depend on any reform 
of the IIousc of Lords or on its abolition, but on the contrary the 
House of Lords is still fulfilling^ a normal mission. Just as its 
former power was derived from the possession of superior forces in 
the struggle*of society, so now that this struggle is hourly determin- 
ing itself by multiplying victories of the popular’party in favour of 
democratic institutions, the functions of an Upper Chamber are 
becoming more and more important to the safety of our parliamen- 
tary system, and it is in an increasing degree the exponent of the 
“average judgment*' of those unallicd groups of public opinion I 
have alluded to. 

The social struggle which has been Igoing on during ‘this 
century has presented a variety of different phases of party faction 
in the House of Commons. Some of the elements of this contest 
have menaced property, society, and even the existence of the 
Empire. It is not impossible to conceive a condition of things in 
which the struggle might degenerate into open war between the 
interests of labour and the privileges of capital. The conflict would, 
if it arose, originate in the opposing “ spontaneity of energy ” of 
different classes aggravated by distress and poverty on one side, as 
opposed to frivolity and luxury on the other. Once let the struggle for 
existence become too severe ^on the side of the many, and the sense of 
power will eventually upraise itself, and overthrow those restraining 
influences ^n barbaric appetite which ft is the province of organized 
opinion and civilisation to hold in check* This then gives us the 
exact measure of the reactionwy danger of the party called Tory, 
and the destiaictive possibilities of the party calldd Radical. The 
spirit, however, of the large political connection which once existed as 
the Whig party, still survives as an active force in the minds of many. 
It would be difficult to select marked individual instances of this old 
form of faith. It is to be found in some of the best and most essentially 
national expositions in the articles of the daily press, sometimes on 
one side of politics, and sometimes on the otW. It crops up like 
an auriferous stratum in the speeches of our public men. It is dis- 
oovered in the blunt opinions of many an honest trader and sturdy 
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Brithlh artiaaQ. It oombisea aa a i^stAn ** tihe km qf empire, tbe 
i(m of freedom, and tiiie km of dm.** I am not going to justify any 
one of these attributes, nnce th^re is no ideal standard to my 
knowledge which we con measure them by. I content myself with 
saying that they are intensely national characteristics, which haye 
remained permanent among the English people for so many 
generations 

This ancient spirit of the Whig &jjth might become tbe guding 
spirit of our modem constitution, and preserve for the Upper. 
Chamber not only its pristine position as the Hereditary Chamber 
of a political aristocracy, but enable it to render itself in many ways 
the exponent of that unremuneratfid and unglorified form of popular 
opinion which finds itft chief supporters andmg the independent por- 
tions of our growing electorate. The old Whig party lived and died 
and did its work of admittingf the middle-class into thpir full share 
of representative ‘government ; its survivors have yet to perform the 
work of harmonizing the quickened aspirations of the people at 
large, and their growing legislative requirements and needs, with the 
older forms of social condition. 

The political aspect of parties is largely influenced by the character 
of the social questions that are inextricably involved in popular move- 
ments. The rights of property, the rights of franchise, foreign ques- 
tions, each have in an old country like England its social aspect. Were 
the Upper Chamber to be reformed or rendered more popular in its 
character it would become more powerful, and hence would develop ' 
a rivalry with the popular branch of the Legislature. This could be in 
no way a suitable function for an Upper Chamber in this country. 
On the other hand, its abolition woqld destroy the one factor in our 
political life which might be preserved from Idle corroding influence 
of party, and the lowering sense of responsibility to the State that 
an exaggerated system of party invariably produceq in the minds of 
partisans. Hereafter, too, in proportion as the people obtain the 
lai^r share in government that muht eventually be conceded to 
them, the House of Lords will continue to preserve and keep alive 
in our political life the ancient traditions of an unwritten constitu- 
tion, and will, if needs be, fight to the death if on attempt be made 
by a Badioal Government to abolish those safeguards which in 
France are “redig5” in a “code,” which in America rfire in- 
trusted to the judges, but which in England are, save for the 
Hereditary Chamber, in the care and keeping of a free and inde- 
pendent electorate, who in, one wild moment might pull down 
the edifice of the constitution whidh it has takm five hundred years 
to build. 

I think that ontics are not sufficiently alive to the great functions 
that must some day, sooner or later, devolve upon this Hereditary 
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ITpper Chamber, when this straggle of party will have emphasized 
itself in the manner there is only too much reason to anticipate in 
the not distant fnture. In matters of law the House of Lords is the 
ultimate Court of Appeal, and in this function it meets with the respect 
of the nation, if for no other reason than that the members of that 
Court of Appeal are the ablest legal authorities in the realm. 

In political matters its functions should also be those of a Court of 
Appeal, and in most instance^ its decisions are only those of a sus- 
, pensory veto. Crises may and probably will arrive, when the House 
of Lords will have to stand boldly between the popular Chamber 
and the people until the unallied groups of political parties have 
declared themselves; these crises may require much judgment on 
the part of the hereditary legislators, and' it is for this reason 
that one might well hail with satisfaction the growth of an 
impartial attitude among them. The danger with which the State 
is menaced is not that, if the House of Lords rejects the measures 
of the popular Chamber, the nation would vote for the abolition 
of an Upper Chamber altogether, but that the Upper Chamber 
should throw out those- measures on the clear and distinct issue 
that one of the political parties in the State is hopelessly pre- 
ponderant in the Upper Chamber, and is therefore determined to 
relegate to itself the same system of party organization and right of 
judgment that naturally belongs to an elected body. What should 
' we say of a magistracy, of a bench of judges, who were actuated 
solely by party motives in giving their verdict ? What should 
wo say to a board of arbitration, solely inspired by the views 
of one of the parties to be arbitrated for ? and what shall we say 
of on Upper Chamber which, is conducted solely in the spirit 
of an exclusive Tory oligarchy in a generation of advancing 
Liberalism P We must leave it to Tory and Eadical advocates in 
the popular Chamber to sound tbe trumpet of their party in shrill 
and discordant clamour, and to speak with the authority of represen- 
tatives of the several sections of the electorate. The rights of the 
members of an Upper Chamber are of another order, and it is this 
alone which invests their priyilcges with apy value. They are, as I 
haVesaid, tbe impanelled jury of the nation, hereditarily constituted, 
and if this be qot so, I for one see no use in preserving the names and 
titles of an aristocracy if its o£Sce is to bo an empty function. The 
German general covered with the harmless and unmeaning crachas, 
the gifts of European princes, and bedecked with pride of parti- 
coloured ribbons, is a nobler creature - than tbe members of an aris- 
tocracy which has lost the political right that alone accounts for its 
origin, or justifies the continuance of its institution. 

We cannot in political any more than in other matters look 
beyond tiie spian of our short human lives, and I care not what the 
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ultimate deV^panent of our omtiBatioa may portend. It is our 
business to legislate for the needs and requirements of our own 
age, and endeayour by timely repair to preserve the outw^ 
stmotiire and inward spirit of our historical past. The conditions of 
party government tend in every way towards embittennent in Parlia* 
meat. The Radi ca l party is becoming more Radical, the Seoessionist 
more implacable, and the Tory party more violent and more incUned 
to the tactics of State Socialian. Th^ are the inevitable i^pccon* 
paniment of the problem of our age, and it is no use shedding tears 
over departed erasbf snug- cabal and back-stair intrigues of Whig and 
Tory ministries. Like London society, parliamentary life has become 
popularised, and the press has filcbi^ the rights of criticism from 
tho clubs and Mayfair *drawing-Tqoms. To*this new order we as a 
nation must adapt ourselves. None of the political forces around 
us are actuated by any very cleat and decided ideas of policy or state- 
craft. It is a game which is played in essentially the same way as 
that of society, du Jour mi len^main; it mostly depends on the 
chance of events, on the complications of a season. Yet, amidst all 
this toil and jostle, all these individual struggles for ephemeral 
notoriety, all tiiese frappe d'ml efforts, all these respectable pro- 
fessions, the “ average tendency ** of our civilisation is forming itself 
out nf a mass of daily wrangles and continuous spontaneity of 
political effort. In some countries large classes abandon politics as 
an unclean trade; in others they abandon themselves to indolent 
despair. Wo need never come to this state of things in England, so 
long as public opinion is kept alive by an enlightened body of tho 
electorate, bold enough to declare themselves free from the ties of 
party and holding themselves on th^ fringe of party movement. I 
will not enter into xmrticulars. Each man will treat these for him- 
self. He may recognise tho unreasonableness of party, and wish to 
preserve his power of even judgment. If so, he will listen to party 
speeches and read party diatribes in the*patient spirit of a Rritish 
juryman listening to the tedious ovefspun argument of a Quemi’s 
Counsel or Old Bailey barriq^cr. He will vote at elections as his 
epmmon sense rather than as party spirit guides him. This is a 
valdhble man to his country, and I thmk* he meets with but scant 
encouragement. .The doubtful votof of former pra>-Bribery Bill 
days was quite another class of individual. I like to think pi this 
new man as the man that " heckles ” a Scottish candidate, and makes 
intdligont and sometiines disagreeable remarks at an unanimously 
agreed public meeting. 

It may be difflcidt no doubt to suppose that the Hereditary 
Chamber, or any TTpper Chamber for that matter, should bo solely 
constituted of such purely legal and even-balanced minds as to 
show no reflection in its debates of the spirit of tho popular 
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Ohamber. This would indeed be asking too much of any legislatiye 
body. Still it may be asserted that the nearer the systm of action^ 
of our Upper Ohamber approaches to this habit of unimpasdioned 
judicial reasoning the more certain is it to survive the attacks of 
a Radicsd party on the ' one hand and the evil influences of its 
Toiy friends in the popular Ohamber on the other. 

I doubt much if any system of reform of the Hereditary Chamber 
could improve its effectiveness in the only line of public usefulness 
which^is possible from a second Chamber in the present age. If its 
‘ members^ or those who take part in its proceedings, are incapable of 
appreciating the increasingly difficult character of its controlUng 
office over legislation, I questioju if any considerable reform of its 
constitution would increase its efficiency. ^It has inherited great 
traditions ; it possesses still greal influence ; it contains much de- 
bating power, and many illustrious statesmen. Upon these devolves 
the duty of constituting its modem spirit of ^ calm impartiality. 
It looks for no exalted genius in its members, but it requires sound 
judgment, and there is nothing that is more readily recognised and 
more firmly upheld in a sensible country like England and among a 
law-abiding people than an unbiased opinion and a firm decision, 
even when that decision is not altogether a popular one. 

It is not the business of the House of Lords to join battle, as it 
has too often been advised to do by enthusiastic Tories, with the 
English electorate. Heither need it, so soon as a gun is unlimbered 
Against it from the Radical camp, retire, as it has also often done, in 
disorder. Forces, the unallied battalions of the electorate, will in 
every grave crisis come to its rescue. I have written about these as 
the reserve forces of the Empire, the old soldiers of the political 
army who can control the extravagancies of youthful caucuses and 
adolescent leagues. Such optimism as this may be derided by party 
politicians. We might despair of the future of our country did we 
believe that an inexorable^ fate compelled every man to become the 
henchman of one of two party leaders, and were there no latitude 
of judgment to individuals either within or without the walls of 
the Palace of Westminster. A great change must shortly come 
oyer the aspect of parties^ and there will ^be much shuffling ofr the 
political cards. The future is ^uncertain, and it is not my province 
to offer any indications as to the road we are likely to travel in a 
fiiture* administration, or to prognosticate the spirit by which it 
may be led. The unexpected often happens, and probably nothing 
coidd be more unexpected than the advent to power of an Inde« 
pendent Ministry. 


Mablbobough. 



GENERAL GORDON’S MESSAGE. 

It is a laci not generally known, but it is true, neverilxeless, that 
. General Gordon, when He left England for the Soudan, did so with 
the conTiction firmly fix^ in his mind, that he will never return 
aUve. This conviction, by itself, gave him no trouble whatever ; 
but it incidentally has caused him an^intense solicitude about one 
thing. That he in a deeply religious man, that he is interested in 
religious questions, and that he views great questions in a somewhat 
pe(^ar way, is known to the puMiq not only through common report, 
Walso .trough various fragmentaiy reflect^ns of his that have bemi 
pub^hed. The publication of thbse has taken place by his especial 
wish and with his sanction, and was superintended by a friend to 
whoih discretion he confided it. Neither General Gforden, however, 
nor hs literary executor considers that these fragments fulfil other* 
wise tW very imperfectly the real end which their author has at 
heart. \ They show something of his mind, and something of his 
opinioih ; but the ordinary reader, even if interested by them, will 
fail to site in them the parts of any coherent system ; that is to say, 
he will nil to see in them the only thing for which General Gordon 
values tl^m. 

Genera\ Gordon considers that to this generation God, and the 
things of God, and God’s dealings with man, have ceased to be 
realities, aid have become mere conceits, which for old associations’ 
sake are t^ted with a kind of reverence. The conviction that 
bums in Es heart is, that all these things are realities; that 
in our recomition of them lies odr sole hope of salvation; and 
that if we w^ oiJy look for knowledge in the right direction they 
will stare us ih the face, a coherent ‘body gf facts, like the facts of 
the solar system vihen astronomic scien^ has explained them to ns. 
Such he conceives ^o have been his own experience with regard to 
them ; and theie is a constant longing in his mind to show others 
this most excellbnt way* * 

" His life, ho^er^ ^s heen so orderad-||-ordered, he beUeves, by 
the God who cirects all things— ^that he cannot himself impart 
to the world al large the truths which that God has allowed him 
to see so vividir. He believes, as I have said, that at no distant 
date death is pbbaUy aWaiting him, fim.away from England; and 
he sees no posi^^ty of being ever his own interpreter. His 
solicitude, therefro, has resolved itself into this : that there should, 
from certain unpwlished manuscripts, elucidated by the comments 
of a certain intimm friend, be given to the public some coherent, if 
brief, account of tmt religious belief which is to him such a solemn 
rasli^, and the zei^of which has eaten him up. 
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For various reasons, oif which. I need not enlarge, the intimate 
friend in question applied in this matter to me, and explaining to me 
General Gordon’s wishes, placed in mj hands a quantity of his letters 
and manuscripts, authorising me to use them according to my dis- 
cretion, and asking me if I would endeavour to compile from them 
some such account as that I have just indicated* On looking over 
the materials given me, I found food for many unexpected reflec- 
tions, I was surprised into much unexpected interest; and I 
replied to the request in ^is way. I could not, I said, assist 
in bringing General Gordon’s views before the ’public under aay 
pretence of ipyself agreeing with them, or of thinking them^ in 
themselves, of value as contributions to theologic science. But in 
many ways, T said, they excitqd not only interest in me but 
sympathy ; and if I might treat them from my own point of view, 
I professed my self willing to do wlftit I could* with regard to them. 
General Gordon’s friend having heard my opiirion and my pro- 
posal, has begged me, on General Gordon’s behalf, to do just what .1 
offered to dp ; and has authorised me, in General Gordon’s nimo, to 
make public the following passages, which 1 have carefully selected 
from his most private letters and memoranda. 

Something of the religious temper of the man whose vievs wc arc 
about to examine — of the intensity and the exaltation of spiritual 
feeling that is habitual wdth him, may be gathered from jhe follow- 
ing passage with regard to the Church and her children, and it will 
fonn a fit introduction to what is to follow : — 

^'Oh thou afflicted and torn by the tempest, groat shall 6e thy xieoco. 
Thy holy ones will not see corruption. They leave a land^ln which they 
are siriingors and sojoiimers and^ have no abiding cities, but live in frail 
tents (in the day the drought pursues them, and by night ftio frost), for a 
city in w'hich there are many mansions, eternal in the ho^ejis. In those 
frail tents they had groaned for those powers from he^ea, desiring to bo 
free from llw* bondage of corruption. / 

** And who arc these, wlio^iavo come out of so greit tribulation? The 
precious of the Lord, ITis hidden ones, of whom the world was not worthy. 
Diitily at ih st, and by d(;gi*('('a, they ha'V^ seen the light, often obscured 
by veils. They have been h3(^ on little by lijtlo to see fnother kingdom, 
ail’d that Idngdoiu’s King \% tlio Man of Sorrows. Thotgh feeble in age, 
in stature, and un din-standing, in^pite of the carnal reaf)n of their bodies, 
they inst'nsibly dran'u to Him closer and closer, t^ they know their 

oneness w'ith him A crown of gloiy are they, aid a royal diadem 

in the hand of tlioir King — His jewels refined in the ftmace of afiBflction. 
Their joy, find the joy of their King, is mutual. Beftre ever a star was 
made, Ho loved them with an everlasting love, a lovflSniowing no ending 
and having no beginning. j 

“ They have left their inheritance (the flesh) defied, corruptible, that 
fadoth away. They have escaped from that city of ^usalemin bondage, 
to J erusalfem the free. / 

While in the frail habitation of this earth, th# had known of those 
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mansions above. They felt that Ihey had no'xestmg-^place here. They 
knew that above their dwdling^plaoe was existing, even while they 
wandered in that desert land, in the tents of the flesh. They had no 
hopes of taking those coxraptible tabernacles into the realms of peace. 
The perishable stones of this temple of their body they see must be 
thrown down, that God may build His temple of living stones, not wrought 
by hand.” 

And then presently the writer breaks out thus : — 

Fall down, oh ye mighly of the earth, go, kings and warriors and 
priests, and hide yoiirselves .from the face of Him, Who comes with all 
ffia pooiilo. He was hungry and tliirsty and ye passed Him by. Little 
did you in the days of your pride tliink you turned that royal race from 
you, fmd by treading down them, trod down the JEKng of Kings ! 

‘‘Though the clouds in wliich tho*y are enveloped may bo elou^ of 
thick darkness, [in a littlo while theje will be rent, and they will bo mani- 
fested as Hod’s children. In that day ye high men, and ye Izings of tlio 
eaith, and ye haugfity men shall bo laid low. The moon shall bo 
confoimded and tho sun ashamed when the Lord cometh w'ith his antaonls. 

“ How long, oh Lord, how long shall we wait for thoe ? Day by day, 
we thank Jhee, we near our home. Our tents grow threadbare, and can 
bo seen through. Our flesh is grass, and tho glory of ‘ it as tho flower of 
grass. The grass will soon wither, its flower soon fall away ; but tliy 
w'ordf^ will endure for over*” 

Language which in sound is very similar to this may, no doubt, 
be heard in many modern pulpits, but the similarity is in sound 
only, not in temper and intention. When an ordinary preacher of 
to-day uses the traditional phrases of religion — when he speaks of 
hell, of Jerusalem, of union with tho Body of Christ, of the warfare 
between flesh and spirit, and the conl^ust between earth and heaven 
— he is at once understood to bo dealing merely in metaphors. But 
to the writer from whence the above passages are taken such phrases 
as these have a meaning as litoral os they had to Dante. Hell for 
him is a veritable abyss of fire ; the Now Jerusalem is a veritable 
city in the heavens ; and the Jerusalem on tho earth is a spot so 
sacred, that tho configuratioui of the ground it stands upon is a 
hieroglyphic designed by God. Over that spot, in a special way, 
the glory of God is still hovering in the ^firmament ; Christ, with 
human eye, still looks down on the^ place of his crucifixion ; and 
whenever the sacrament of the altar is celebrated, an angel descends 
from above with a drop of the blessed blood, and mixes it with tho 
bread ai^d wine. ’ One might well exclaim with Carlyle, when we 
are confronted wiIIl' thoughts like these, that they aro tho thoughts 
of another age, and not the thoughts of ours ; that so far as wo are 
concerned, ** they gone confusedly dumb and quiet ; ” and ^Hhat 
tbe human soul, got into other latitudes, cannot now give harbour to 
them.” And yet tjiese are the thoughts, and tho language just 
quoted ia the langus^, not of a man of the time of Cromwell or of 
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Dante, bat of a man who'is essentially a man of the present epoch. 
Nor is he a recluse who has spent his life in dreaming, and who has 
found his widest public in the readers of penny tracts or the f re* 
quenters of an obscure chapel. He is a man whose name is familiar 
in the mouth of every man and woman in Europe, and whose slightest 
words and the least change in whose fortunes have, for the past 
three or four months, kept the telegraph wires of the world busy, 
and filled the newspapers ^ith speculations. That man is General 
Gordon ; and in the above quotations the reader sees a specimen of 
the kind of thoughts, of enthusiasm, and of ho|>es with which his 
life is really occupied, and compared with which that public career 
of his which has so startled us*by its vigour and its singularity, is 
in his own estimation Nothing more than a piece of by*play. 

We will now proceed to an account of his theological system, 
which beays chiefly, in so far as it is peculiar, on the creation of 
the physical world, on the moral history of nlan, on his relation 
to God, his separation firom God, and his final reunion with God. 
To understand these questions, which in his mind are intimately 
associated, we must take his general conception of thp physical 
universe first. 

He believes then, as fully as does any modern geologist, that the 
earth, as a mass of matter, may have existed for an incalculable 
period. The creation means for him the preparation of it as a 
dwelling-place for man. With the other stars and planets he does 
not concern himself ; on their histories, he thinks, we have no coll 
to speculate. But he believes that the God who made every one of 
them, and who holds them all in the hollow of his hand, has seen fit 
to select the earth as the scene of a drama of deeper and of wider 
importance than tho courses of all the suns and all the systems in the 
universe. He believes further that just as God is omnipresent, so 
also, in dealing with material things. He can and He does localise 
Himself, and assumo an abode in space, where His glory is specially 
manifested. 

And now, having said thus much, we shall have to proceed, in 
what will no doubt seem a somewhat singular way, with a descrip- 
tion given by General Gordon of the physical geography of a certain 
part of Jerusalem : — • * • 

" Tho eastern and more sacred of the two hills on which Jerusalem is 
built, rises, ” he writes, * * to an average height throughout its whole range. 
The north end is, however, marked by an apex of uncovered rock — a rooky 
knoll resembling in form the human skull ; and from this ‘ Skull Hill * 
the crown or ridge of this eastern hiU follows a line which is aslant or 
askew to the valley of the Eedron, until it reaches, at about two-thirds of 
its entire length, another bare rock, now covered by the Mosque of Omar. 
The place of crucifizion seems to have been on the Skull Hill, md the 
great'a^ of bumt sacrifice to have been tins second rema rk able rook 
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Trithin the temide eaolosttie.’* The fountain of El Eas (or the Gap) i% lie 
jffoceeds to remark, not far distant, and “ appears to have been intended 
bj the Caliph who erected it to oooapy the same place- as the Lam, in 
the old Temjde in the Hatam, and to hold about the same quantity. To 
fay mmd,” he adds, " the Booh and the Gup are the only true remnants of 
the old Temple in the Haram.” He observes further, that “ the whole 
outline of this sacied eastern hill, lying opposite the Mount of Olives, 
bears a rough and large resemblance to the human form ; from the Skull 
Trni on the north>north*west, the body liesj-as did that of the victim — 
aslant or askew to the altar of burnt sacrifice.’ ” 

This last sentence is peculiarly' characteristio of General Ghirdon’s 
way of looking at things, and will serve to introduce the reader into 
that world of regions thought ^here topographical notes like 
the above have so muoh’l^ritnal significancdl To General Gordon 
Jerusalem is a place so sacred, so marked out by God as the local 
centre of His operations, that a tdystical meaning is to be found even 
in the shape of its rdcks and in its situation ; and I find, in the papers 
before me, that he proceeds with his interpretation thua Not only 
does he see in the sacred hill the image of the human form daid on the 
altar as a victim, not only does he so see in it a hieroglyphic of 
Christ and of the Church, but in the valley of Tophet, which adjoins 
this hill, and which was “ the pleasure park of Jerusalem,” he sees 
“ a type of the world, close to Gehenna, the Valley of Fire, leading 
to the Abyss, the Dead Sea.” These similitudes, however, though 
they commmid themselves to his own mind, will doubtless, he sap,* 
to most people seem merely like “pretty conceits and the solemn 
importance of these minute topographical studies rest, for him, 
mainly on far more indubitable grounds. What these are the reader 
shall now see. • 

The rocky knoll just epoken of, which ho calls the “ Skull Hill,” 
and which in the papers before me he usually speaks of as “the 
Book,” is for him the historical pivot of the world. It is so regarded, 
he says, by the whole body of oriental tbsdition ; and he l^lieves 
that this tradition embodies a substantial truth. According to the 
Arabs the Book came down lEronv heaven, the whole earth was 
fashioned out of its multip^ed substance^ on it Cfod made Adam out 
of clay, as a potter makes a vessel, and mfder it is Adam’s gravA 
Many more traditionB cluster round iif; «nd the actual, facts under* 
lying thmn General Gordon conceives to be as follows. ThoTock, 
whose summit rises on the eastern hill of Jerusalem, was the first 
land that made its appearance, when the waters which originally 
covered the whole ear& were first gathered together into seas; and, 
“ I have a strong impression,” he adds, “ that it had a history even 
before it emerged, and that it was connected with Lucifor or Eblis, 
which appears to haye been the name of the devil after the -fidl,” 
This Iti^ remarks at once carries our mind back to aperiodglRor tq 
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the existiog order of things ; and starting with that period as General 
Gordon conceives of it, we will follow him in his views as to the 
course of events thenceforward. The earth then, in its prehistoric 
and submerged state, is conceived of by General Gordon as a ball 
with a core of fire encased in a vast cocoon, or, as he calls it, a hoUow 
globe of waters ; and he thinks it probable that the devil with his 
hosts, after their fall, sought these waters as a place of exile, and 
endeavoured to found on the subaqueous Bock the capital of an abid- 
ing kingdom — an attempt indeed in which he so far succeeded that 
the whole material of the earth has received a taint from his domi- 
nion, and our Lord describes him as ** the prince of this world/^ 
Thus, the history of ihu age,^ or the creation of the world as we 
know it, seems, he says, “ to Ije an invasion of Satan^s kingdom, 
the calling up of a dead world out of the grave of waters,'' man being 
called into existence to replace Saian, and to drive him from the 
territory ttat had been usurped by him. 

This, however, Qoneral Gordon regards as matter of speculation. 
The crofitipn once begun, its jirocess becomes more certain. I have 
observed that lie conceives of the Deity as localising on occasion Ilis 
infinite power and presence ; and ho believes that at the beginning 
of His dealings witb the earth, as we know them, God shut Himself 
up with llis hosts, and with Satan and his hosts, in the hollow globe 
of waters," which has just been mentioned ; and that the brightness 
of His glory hovered there over the world lying far under Him. 
The result of this was the sudden birth of light. The whole of 
the hollowed globe or cocoon of waters had been originally in dark- 
ness. Now, the whole of the upper half became illuminated, the 
lower half being loft in darki^ess still. The account shall bo con- 
tinued in General Gordon's own words: — 

*'God then,’’ ho says, ^ divides the waters into two divisions, one 
sot of waters ahoiw that firmament, the other set of waters hehw that 
iirmamont. Jlo calls the fiitnament Heaven, He synagogues the set of 
waters under the firinamoiit into one place, and calls them The 

firmament, or lioavon, denotes something beaten out like a thin jdate ; 
and it is cividoiil that this firmament or heaven is the paved work of a 
sgpphire, tiio body of lioavun iu its clearness, on which rest the feet of 
God. Therefore the division between tho waters above, and the waters 
below the £u'in*iinent, is tlie jdaco on which .God’s tKrono now rests- It 
is ahtyce the waters or seas of the earth, it is below tho waters that are 
above tho thiHino of God (which last, he says iu another place are the 
rainbow about tho throuo, mentioned in Eevolation), and hence evidently 
on tills beaten surface is the throne of God, the true ark of ttio Covenant. 
God, when He made the firmament on which His throne rests, did so on 
tho second day. On tlie third day he gathered the waters (below tho 
finnamont) together in one place, and called them seas ; and by such 
gathering together made the earth appear.” 

General Gordon . then, goes on to argue that the templo in the earthly 
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Jerusalem having been a shadow 4>f God’s dwelling above the firma* 
ment; it follows that ** the shadow temple ” will be directly under the 
true temple ; and, 'Hhat the true ark of the covenant, or throne of 
God, would be above the altar of burnt offering of the shadow 
temple, that is to say, the Boek ; and it does not require much strain 
on the imagination to oondude that, when the waters below were 
synagogued together into seas, which made the dry land appear, that 
the first dry land was the Bock, which tjius became the Navel of the 
"World. This coincides with tradition on the subject. God’s voice,” 
he continues, '' woflld /irst tfJl on the earth on the Back, if His throne 
was above the Bock ; and from the Bock the water would retire first, 
and leave it bare.” ^ 

Of the earth then, by* the time it was ready to sustain living crea- 
tures on its surface, we have the following figure. It is itself a 
hollow globe (filled probably, as^e shall see, with fire in ij,s interior), 
enclosed in two other hollow globes, the first the firmanent, on which 
rests the throne of God ; and the second the concentric sheet of the 
waters that are above the firmanent.. Now, argues Generaf Gordon, 
is there any^ing in this conception that conflicts with our know- 
ledge of astronomy ? 

As for the sun, moon, and stars,” ho writes, ^‘thoy could bo soon 
through the firmament ; as it is shown by our Lord’s appearancos after 
the resurrection, tliat Uo would vanish from sight : or, our eyes may ho 
holdon. So it is quite possible that, as far []as our eyes are concornod, 
the fuiuamont does not exist, and' we can so(» through it. lint tliat docs 
not imply that it docs not exist, oven in a tangible form. Wo are, thoro- 
foro, shut up in the firmament . . . which is concentric with tho earth.” 

We are now almost ready to procc<^ to the creation of man; but 
there is, first, ouc other point to be noticed. Man, as has been said 
already, was created by God to replace the fallen angels, and more 
ospecidly to drive the devil from his throne in this planet. Now 
just, says General Gordon, as men are spirits, and yet are incar- 
nated in physical bodies, so there is notWg irrational in the suppo- 
sition that the devil has Vken ipipri^oned by God in a physical body 
likewise, that he occupies a position in space, that he moves from 
place to place, is capable being thrust down, as he will bo some 
day, a prisoner in Jthe abyeis of fire. *Such being tho case, General 
Gordon believes this : that When tho voice and the lig^t of God first 
fell on the earth, the devil, whose seat was at that time the Rock, at 
once fled towards the Hemisphere of darkness, and betook himself to 
that point within the circle of the firmanent which is farthest away 
from the light and tho throne of God. 

‘‘We must conceive therefore,” writes General Gordon, ‘‘that as, the 
throne of light is over the Bock, the devil’s scat would bo on the other side 
of the globe,, over lat. 31® 47' 0., long. 144® 45' W., oIohc to" Bass Isle, 
south of Otaheite, not far from Piteairin’s Isle, where the mufSnoors of 
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H.M.S. Bounty settled. Now it is remarkable that U a liite be passed 
through Jerusalem and the centre of the globe, this aras would present 
the northern hemisphere as nearly all land, while the southern hemis' 
phere would be nearly all water. You will see it at once on a globe. 
In Berelations and Danid, the beasts (evil powers) came out of the sea. 
In the new world thmre will be no more sea.” 

Roughly speaking, , then, God’s throne dominates the lands of the 
earth, the centre of which is Jerusalem ; the devil’ll throne dominates 
the barren world of waters, *the o«atre of which is near Bass Ide; 
and until the creation of man, General Gordon seems to conceive of 
him as a pasdve and sullen exile in his own proper hemisphere. 

But the creation of man opens a new chapter. Mon was to supply 
the place of the fallen azigels, and^to glorify God by serving Him on 
this planet. Our souls. General Gordon thinks, were already exis- 
tent, known of God, and loved of God, and in some mysterious way 
emanations 'of His essence. To make them men, 4o qualify them for 
their required service, they hod to be incarnated and localised here ; 
and that Vas aocomplidied thus. Olose to the Bock, lying under the 
throne, was a plot of land known in after ages as the Potter’s Field. 
Of the clay of this field God took, and moulded on the aajacent Bock 
the body of the first man, Adam ; and then breathed into him one of 
these pre-existent souls. Having made higi, God placed him .in a 
garden eastward of the Book — on actual place which General Gordon 
attempts to localise, and in the middle of which stood the two for- 
bidden trees. Now man was a composite creature. His soul was 
divine, but his body was made out of the devil’s clay ; but could 
Adam have remained in his first obedience. General Gordon s^ms 
to think that this tainted cla^ would have been purified, and the 
conquest of the devil consummated. No sooner, however, had Adam 
and Eve appeared, than the devil saw his opportunity. Emerging 
from his own hemisphere, he persuaded them in opposition to God, 
and in alliance with himself, to eat of the forbidden fruit, in a kind 
of diabolic Eucharist ; and at that moment, according to General 
Gordon, not only did there take place in*them a moral alienation 
from God, but a physioal taint, till ^en dormant, was developed in 
their material bodies.^ The devil thus regained for himself a foot- 
hold in his lost dominion ; apd therefore, whenever a man was bom, 
that man’s b6&y would have his mark and taint in it. The devil’s 

(1) I bad gathered that luch waa Gordon’s opinion from varioiiB hints 

Boattered through his manuscripts ; hut on re-perusing these 1 oamo on the following 
oxpUdt etatement, to the same effect : ‘*1 conclude that taken from the 

ground, Im in it a t^iritual aatanic 9r spirit which it dmvsd from the fall. It is 

not in subjection now, but it will be brought into subjection, and I consider that the 
type of thia is tits hippopotam^ or elephant, which name from the ground, and lives in 
the riyer. IberO is an old tradition that man was formed of the elementary parts of all 
animals, and thence the carnal man has the tmdenoies of all animals, which sprang into 
aotiTity at <hc £U1. Man when first made had the spirit of the animals ; but not till 
Hill full iljil ||iii||>[|t nf mio man, by the eating of the fruit/* 
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scheme succeeded so completely that in course of time man’s wicked- 
ness made the flood a necessity ; the earth became once more a world 
of the devil’s waters, and the devil’s seat was once more on the again 
submerged Hock. But by-and-by, in a manner that will be noticed 
presently, these waters subsided ; the devil’s special kingdom was 
reduced to its former dimensions ; the inhabitants of the ark emerged 
to people the earth afresh ; from that time to this, under the old and 
luider the now dispensation, there has been a constant battle between 
man and the devil and this battle will end with the devil being 
routed, and imprisoned ign'ominiously in the hollow centre of the 
globe whose surface he sought to rule. At the same time the sea, 
his peculiar dominion, will disappear into the ground also. In its 
place, the earth will be encircled wifh the River of Life, and a new 
Jerusalem, built by celestial hands, will descend from above the 
firmament, and occupy the site of the old — a home for the' Church, 
where it will dwell in the visipn of God. 

The reader will now be prepared to look a little more closely at a 
few of the incidents which General Gordon thinks most striking in 
the history of man. 

After the fall,^ General Gordon believes that Adam and Eve 
found their way, as tradition says they did, bagk to that very spot 
of ground out of whose clajT Adam was made ; that Adam thus liter- 
ally fulfilled the command to till the earth out of which he was 
taken ; and that, on his death, ho was buried under the Rock. The 
waters of the flood, General Gordon thinks is ])robablo, subsided into 
the earth, by way of the Dead Sea. “ My idea,” ho writes, “ is that 
the Dead Sea was originally a bed of rock-salt and gypsum, and that 
when the flood came, the extra weight broke through the crust, and 
the superfluous waters made their way into the bowels of the earth.” 
Meanwhile the ark (as would be not improbable, were a current so 
formed) was floating towards the same locality ; the branch the dovo 
picked was from the Mount of Olives; and* when the ark rested on 
solid ground, it rested not on Mount Ararat in Armenia (for the 
meaning of Ararat is holy land), 4)ut on one of the sacred eminences 
close to the all-sacred Rock and it was or this Rock, under which 
the first man lay buried, that Noah sacrificed to God, when he first 
emerged from the ark. It was on this rock that Abraham prepared 
to sacrifice Isaac; and it was on this rock that the Son of God, 
the new Adam, was crucified, when the sacred blood falling on 
the ground literally touched the skull of the old Adam, buried 
below. Further, as we have already seen General Gordon observing, 
the Rock and the fountain of El Kas, the altar, and the lavcr, remain 

(1) General Gordon conceives that everything in tho garden of JSdm that was 
exceptional in hoauty, and that distinguished it imm tho rest of the world, was raised 
up hodily after the iall, and still exists near the throne of God, above tho firmament, 
ready to descend again at the coming of tho New Jerusalem. 

thus lifted up was the river which originally fed tho four streams mentioned in tho 
hook of Gonesis. 

VOL. 'xxxn^.jf.a. . 
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as tho only relies of the old temple in the Haram, and are thus 
abiding types of baptism and the Eucharist, the two principal rites 
of that Christian Church which has succeeded to the Jewish. 

The reader will by this time be sufficiently accustomed to General 
Gordon's mode of thought to be able to understand the views ho 
lakes on matters that come nearer to the lives of contemporary 
Christians. Tho main idea that, with him, underlies all such specu- 
lation, is the oneness of ciKjh of us, so far as our body is concerned, 
with our natural father, Adam, with the man who was literally the 
common ancestor of us all, and whose bones, if we dug for them, we 
should find under the Ilock near Jerusalem ; and in this view he 
claims to be at one with the more advanced men of science. Phy- 
siologists state,” he says, that actual life from father to children 
is a connected current, with no gag. They consider that the ancestry 
of every borpusclc of the body is one unbroken chain from parents to 
children.” Ho in fact regards our bpdies as* being as much like 
Adam’s body, as each Enfield rifle is like its original pattern ; and 
having as truly Adam’s fault in it, as each Enfield rifle, were the 
original pattern faulty, w^ould have in it the fault, of that pattern. 
The only difference is that in the case of our bodies and Adam’s, 
there is a greater cqmmunity of substance than there is in the case 
of rifles made out of the same metal. Thus, wo,” whiles General 
Gordon, “the population of the existing world, arc, in reality, 
Adam ; and Adam lives now, though split up into fragments, in 
individuals.” In Adam we all die ; that is to sa)^ our souls shut up 
in their tainted bodies, become infected naturally with that body’s 
taint ; are naturally for ever alienated from God, and become the 
property of the devil in Avhose dust they are incarnated. Such is 
the result of the fall. That result is obviated by the deatb and 
passion of Christ ; and these obviate it in this w^ay. “ God the Son,” 
writes General Gordon, “ took flesh, but not in the same way as 
mankind took flesh. He >vas conceived immaculately ; and tho body 
which He had prepared for Him immaculately. He offered for the 
sin of Aflam ; which, as a raotlierj was the sins of tho world ; for 
^ from that sin of Adam’s^ all sins flowed or were begotten.” Now 
the human body became tainted through the physical eating of the 
forbidden jfriiit. This frftit* was, without metaphor, poison. The 
antidote to that poison is a second eating ; and what is eaten in 
this case is the immaculate body of Christ, crucified and rearisen — a 
body which at this very moment is existing above the firmanent. It 
is a body like ours in all respects except the devil’s taint ; and we 
by feeding on it, undo little by little the effects of Adam’s eating. 

“ The great question,” ^rates General Gordon, “ that has tom Chris- 
t'mdcm is how tho bread is His body, and how the wine is His blood.” 

Tho following singular reflections contain his own attempt to 
aadwer 
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The Lord said that the manna was typical of Himself, who was tlie 
truo bread from heaven. The Jews evidently understood His words that 
Hia body was the truo bread. They say, * How can this man give us his 
flesh and blood to eat? * Now I do not think it can bo doubted that the 
manna was in heaven above the firmament.] Manna — what is this ? 
was the name given [to it] ; the bread of heaven. . . . Broad from 
heaven, angels’ food, spiritual meat, it was white like coriander seed, like 
hoar frost, it appeared when the dew had gone up. Colour of bdoUium 
it foil after the dew. None fell on the Sabbath. It ceased when Israel 
entered Canaan. . « . I do not think that it is a fanciful idea that in that 
broad and wine there is an actual particle of that body and that blood 
placed in the bread and wine, by the ^ame power that rained the manna. 
. . . It is not possible to believe that the blood of our Lord God, which 
He shed for us, and wliich is so muc^ spoken of* can have been, so to say, 
lost, or liave disappeared. ... To mo, the blood must bo in heaven, for it 
it still His. ... A miracle then having to be performed, anchit not being 
in our power to see how it is performed, it is open to us in some degroo 
to consider what miracle is performed — whether the bringing dovrn of tho 
actual blood into the bread of the angels, or a transubstantiation of tlie 
broad into ITis body by an act of omnipotence.” 

It is to the former alternative that General Gordon inclines ; and 
to remove a speculative difficulty that might be raised against it, bo 
observes that ‘‘blood dbntains ©ne hundred and twenty million 
million corpuscles in a cubic inch, and one corpuscle is sufficient to 
establish a communion of blood and body.^^ Thus tho blood of the 
Lord's human body is more than sufficient in quantity for tho 
divine nutriment of all those who are to bo saved and joined together 
as members of tho Church, His bride — more than sufficient to make 
each one of those members united to Him, and identified with Him 
in the divine marriage. 

And how does General Gordon conceive of the Church ? I am 
unable to discover in his papers any mention of any teat of member- 
ship other than baptism, and the habitual partaking, with faith, of 
tho Lord's Supper ; nor is it clearly stated how far a right faith as 
to the last is necessary. Speaking, however, in a general way, tho 
Church consists of those baptized personi^who, by the act of feeding 
on the body of Christ, establish an identity between their flesh and 
His. This identify, however, is not peHect here. lU will not bo 
perfect till after the resurrection, when the bodies of the saved will 
bo in all points like the body of Christ. They will be immaculate, 
as His body was from the beginning. They will be purged of tbe 
taint which was originally inherent in them, through their being 
fabricated out of the devil's clay. Meanwhile the souls of the saved 
are being congregated in Paradise, which is above the firmament, 
around the throne of God. There they are being marshalled in their 
proper places, so as to build up the Church triumphant ; and. wheii 
their number is made perfect, their souls will be clothed^^igam with 

f » 
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their bodies purified. Then the fabric of the Church will bo com- 
pleted. She will show herself visibly as the Bride; she will bo 
married to the Lamb. *‘Thc Church/’ writes General Gordon, 
'‘must be a spiritual body — a spiritual body in an earthly body 
raised from the grave. She is being built up in heaven.” 

General Gordon adds, “I have explained my belief further that 
she is a rib from the side of our Lord, built up into the Bride or 
Church ; ” and this leads me to speak, in a parenthesis, of his views 
on the subject of baptism. I say, in a parenthesis, because they 
seem to me to form a parenthesis, as it were, in his own scheme of 
theology.' He has been unable ,i,o fit them in and make them quite 
coincide with his othci; views. In his belief as to the Eucharist 
he is litoral to the last degree. In dealing with baptism he cannot 
avoid letting his meaning grow metaphorical. What he endeavours 
to do is to connect baptism, or birth with the phurch the Bride, 
with the birth of Eve the bride, out of the side of Adam, in a 
manner as absolutely literal as that in which he connects the two 
eatings. To do this, he attempts an identification of birth with 
marriage, and speaks of the Church as though it wore twice married 
to Christ, and by two proce^sscs. How he vacillates here between a 
literal and. metaphorical meaning will be seen in the following pas- 
sage, which is worth quoting for the sake oT the concluding image, 
which, if taken as an imago, is of great beauty : — 

“ Marriage unites fico in one flenh ; bone of each other’s boiio, flesh of each 
otlier’s flesh. Woman was man’s bride, and taken from his side — M as 
hone of his bone. Ili'r children arc hone of man’s bone, because of thoir 
being her members. 

Two may ho made one flesh in four different ways : (1) by marriage ; 
(2) by being taken from the side ; (3) by being bom of that which is 
taken from the side ; (4) by the communicating of the body of the ono 
to the body of the other, which may be said to bo done by marriage. The 
marriage of a man with a woman implies the marriage of a man with 
every child in her ; for ho becomes one flesh with her, bone of bone. God 
or Clu'ist is married to the children the Church, (1st) by baptism 
(= hirtli) ; (2ud) by communication of His flesh in the Eucharist (= 
nCorriago.) , 

The Church is the Lamb’s bride, the mother of us all ; and she camo 
from the Lord/s side as lie slept.” 

To quit, however, this subject, and to return to the Church, 
when the number of the elect is made perfect. General Gordon 
believes that a spiritual city — that is, a city which is material, but 
whose material substance is purified — will descend to earth, from its 
present position above the firmament, and occupy the spot on which 
Jerusalem now stands ; that the sea will disappear into the centre of 

(1) Gonentl Gordon, I am told, attaches the highest importanco to baptism. In what 
is said in the text, I mean only that<he fails to fit his baptismal theories into his sehemo 
of literal and material intorprotation. 
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tlio earth, and with the sea the devil, indarnato in a material form. 
Meanwhile the river w’hich once flowed in Eden, but which is now 
above the Armament, will rain its waters downward to the earth 
perennially, and that from it will flow a terrestrial stream, which 
will encircle the earth wdth a girdle of living waters. 

Such, in so far as it is peculiar, is General Gordon's theologio 
system ; and it is impossible to use language too strong in describing 
the intensity "with which he believes it •true, and the vividness with 
which he pictures to himself each conception contained in it. With , 
regard to it as a tlieologic system, I have only two remarks to make. 

One is suiSciently obvious. Incredible as it may at first sight 
seem, those views we have been jy&t glancing at actually constitute 
the creed of a man who is ai this mefhaent one of the most 
celebrated men living, and on whoso life have hung, and perhaps 
may still be hanging, the future of nations, and certainly that of 
political parties in^England. 

My other remark relates to a subject which I have before alluded 
to, the likeness and the unlikeness of General Gordon's beliefs to 
those fostered or formulated by the Catholic Church. Some years 
ago an eminent anti-Catholic waiter lit on a passage in the writings 
of Bellarmin, in which the reality of hell is proved by the evidence 
of certain travellers, w^lio alleged that the souls in torment might be 
sometimes seen on Mount Ilecla, crying amongst the flames at the 
summit of the mountain, and endeavouring to catch a passing breath 
of air. The eminent writer in question conceived that in this pas- 
sage he had an excellent specimen of the attitude of the Catholic 
Church towards such questions us that of tho soul and tho future 
state, and presumably towards all other questions associated with 
faith or with religion. But it was pointed out at tho time in many 
quarters that such views as those implied in the passage in question 
were not the views of tho Catholic Church itself, but tho views of 
the age in which that passage was writteif. They represented nothing 
that was of faith ; they represented siiilply the way in which, owing 
to their state of knowledge, men naturally expressed certain things 
that were of faith to themselves. One of the most singular things 
in tho history of the Catholic Church is Hot the doctrines she Has 
formulated, but the doctrines she lfai» forborne froij formulating. 
So far is she from placing hell in the centre of the earth, that it is 
not of faith that there is even any fire in hell ; still less is it of faith 
that hell is in any special locality ; and of any views as to these 
matters that have prevailed in former ages, no matter how wide their 
prevalence, of such views and of numberless others, a modem 
Catholic addressing the Church might say with literal truth, They 
shall perish, but thou remainest; and they all shall wax old as 
doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they 
shall be changed : but thou art the same, and thy years shall pot fail." 
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When I say, then, that^General Gordon’s beliefs resemble in some 
•way those of the Catholic Church, I am not referring to any resem- 
blance they may bear to the various mediscvalisms with regard to 
llie physical universe which naturally existed in the minds of 
mediaeval Catholics. I am referring to the general resolution ho 
exhibits (and of which, in his case, the outcome is so singular) to 
connect the visible and the invisible in man’s spiritual history by a 
normal and constant link ; to recognise the fact that, if there be a 
, Church at all, it must have left traces of its passage through the 
centuries in definite outward events — events wh'ich are not more 
myths or symbols, but the counterparts or obverse sides of definite 
inward events, just as some movement in the brain is the obverse 
side of a thought. It fs the recognitions and the insistance on this 
fact that specially distinguish Catholicism, not only from modern 
rationalising Protestantism, but from Protestantism even in its older 
forms. One illustration of this is the difiPerent views taken by tlio 
two of the relation of the soul to the body. The traditional Pro- 
testant conoeption is, that the soul is in the body as a sailor is in a 
boat. Catholic theology, on the other hand, defines the soul ns 
^\forma corporiny An illustration still more striking is the Catholic 
doctrine as to the Eucharist. 

So much, then, for the points in which General Gordon- ap- 
proaches Catholicism. The way in w^hich he difters from it is 
far more instructive; and the extent of this difference becomes 
most apparent in the very point where is most superficial resem- 
blance. I refer to the problem that has been just alluded to — 
the nature of the Eucharistic sacrifice. General Gordon thinks that 
the Lord’s body may be present in the consecrated elements, 
either by transubstantiation, or through a particle of the blessed 
blood being introduced into them by an angel ; and though 
he inclines to think the latter explanation the true one, he regards 
both as explanations that belong to the same region of thought. Ho 
utterly fails to see that in the view to which he inclines there is no 
philosophy at all — nothing but a naive fancy ; whereas in the 
Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation there is embodied a philosophy 
which, whether true or false, has been elaborately thought out, and 
wdiich applies ^to the whole doftiain of knowledge: The Catechism 
of the Council of Trent puts the Catholic doctrine thus : — 

‘'However remote from and alien to tho reason it may scorn, no suhtance 
of the elements of bread and wine after the consecration remains in them ; 
but the oeetdentB^ which are beheld by the eyes or perceived by the other 
senses, exist in a wonderful and ineffable manner without a subject. All 
the occidentB of bread and wine we indeed may see : they have, however, no 
substance in which to inhere, but exist by themselves; whereas the 
substance of the bread and wine is so changed into the body and blood of 
our Lord, that the snhstafiee of bread and wine altogether ceases to exist. 

This is not the plac^ for a philosophical or theological argument. 
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I merely note the above contrast between the mind of the Catholic 
Church and the mind of one who, though coming curiously near 
her, has got no conception of her philosophical standpoint, bocause I 
think it will be striking and suggestive to those who are familiar 
with such questions, and because tho view of the Catholic Church 
with regard to tho Eucharistic sacrifice seems to mo to express her 
typical and unique attitude with regard to all questions dealing with 
the relation of material facts to spiritual.^ 

To return, however, to General Gordon. I have now explained, 
as fully as my mafcrials enable mo, his system of theology — his 
theory of religion. It remains to see how his theology is applied 
by him to moral conduct — how his iSicory bears upon practice. We 
have seen that in that theory, sin ia tho result, not of any taint in 
tho soul, but simply of a taint in tho body ; and that the grand 
means by which the body is to bef purified is tlie receiving into that 
body the untainted body of our Lord. Wo might naturally antici- 
pate, therefore, that in General Gordon^s estimation works done in 
the flesh could profit little ; and that, the act of communion oxcoptod, 
salvation is to be sought solely by Mlb. And ho does indeed, use 
arguments to precisely this purport. In one place, for instance, he 
expresses himself as follows : — 

Oift' Lord stated that tlrt) flesh jirofileth nothing. Tlif‘ works of thb 
flesh consist in adultciy, fornication, wrath, strifes, onvyings, seditions, 
lasciviousness, drunkonnoss, &c , &c. Every one of th(mo oinanatos from 
tlio unredeemed tb'sh, which must dio and be sown before it can bo 
<iuickened. Now if the flosli profiteth nothing, the Morks of tlio flesh 
])rofit nothing: and to jirolit notliing signilies to make no dilfenmeo one 
wa}’ or tlio other. Tliereforo, ulietlier a man is guilty of the above works 
or not i.s immaterial to his ultimate welfare or salvation. And now wc 
HOC' the breadth of (iod^s law ; for there /v not a heimj in the earth who n not 
fjniVy of every one of these worls ; for with God the thought is the deed. Men 
.ire seen in tho world guilty of sonw' of those works which miliiato against 
the comfort of society, and they are theroforif outcasts from tliat society, 
which seeks to make tho world a hotter Imme, and whi(*]i therefore is 
against those works which would ^commode it. And society takes little 
lieed of tliose works which do not interforo witli its comfort so materially. 
We are all lepers. Some have their leprosy lowored with silk, some with 
tattered rags. Takq off the silk and tak^ <jff tho rags. There aro the 
lepers. Cover the face and say, Unclean, unclean, Mosoh, Datid, Solomon. 
Daniel, John Baptist, Peter and Paul, llorod, Ahab, eminent divines, 
bisliops, kings, all aro lepers in the flesh. After tho flosli you w ill not 
inherit.” 

Here is another passage to the same effect : — 

What dost thou here, Elijah? Why art thou awa}" Irom <lio battle- 
field before the battle is over? Thou hast expected a cliuiigoin what 
is imchangeahle, a clean thing from an unclean — a lastijig effect to bo 
produced on tho flesh by witnessing a Bupernatui*al event Tho flesh is 
bad and corrupt, and nothing that can ho shown it will change it into 
goodness or incorruption. Thd flesh hates and fears supernatural sights. 
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Adum and Eve hid aM"ay»£rom God ; the time when J acob saw God was 
dreadful to him ; Israel lieai’d Ilis voice and desired to hear it no niorc. 
The mighty of the earth only for a moment are silenced by the most 
stujxindons siglits. The manifestation of God on Sinai was followed by 
the making of the g(ddeii calf. If a man rose from the dead it would 
produc-o only a momentary silence, not any change in the flesh.” 

The tendency of these views is familiar and plain enough. If, 
however, we follow General Gordon farther we shall find that his 
reasoning, whether strictly logical or no, brings him to a set of moral 
rules and conclusions, very different froi?i what the above passages 
would suggest. 

A fjuery,” lie says, “arises if these works [of the flesh] are imma- 
terial so far as salvatioi^ is conoeriiod ; and whether, being guilty of them 
ill thought, I am no more guilty of them if I put them into action. True ! 
And this '^^'^ould be tho result of those , truths if wo followed human reason- 
ing. Eutdioro we have to deal with Ono who is^ all-poworful and all- 
loving, and Who works in us to hate the garment spotted with tho flesh, 
and ill our souls to hato these sins or works. Quickened by union whh 
Him, tlio flesh, and consequently its works, have to contend with an 
almighty foe. It must little by little decrease in strength, as Christ in it 
waxes older and older. Tho victory is assured to tlie soul. Flesh is 
mortal, it has its term, its severity fears rule of tjTanny an<l sorrow.” 

The actual logic of this is perhaps not very easy to follow.* Tho 
conclusion reached, however, plainly is, that ** so far as salvation is 
concerned tho works of tho flesh are but immaterial ; and that 
everything, or nearly everything, depends, somehow, on whether 
they arc abstained from or committed, or whether, if committed, 
they aro repented of. That such is for General Gordon himself the 
practical outcome of his religious beliefs, his life, which is well 
knowm to bo ono of exceptional austerity, is in itself enough to testify ; 
but it is naturally not any place to enlarge on that evidence here. 
Tho MSS., however, before me supply evidence in themselves, which 
show the extreme and constant importance which he attaches to 
conduct or to 'Nvorks ; the intensity with which he feels the obliga- 
tion to act holily as well as to bcl^vo truly. They show also that 
in spite of the curious materialism in which his theologic beliefs 
clothe themselves, his «ense of the spiritual nature of God, His 
presence throughout the uiiiiv\)rse, and in the soul of each one of us, 
as well as on the throne resting on the firmament, is as vivid as could 
be the faith of those who w'ould be most scandalised at the idea of 
connecting God with a locality, and regarding His throne as nearer 
to one spot than another. *‘Qod,^^ says General Gordon, “is a 
spirit ; and though sometimes He dwells in thick darkness, yet 
darkness and light to Him aro both alike.” Many more ejaculations 
of a similar kind might be quoted ; they are of constant occurrence 
in the MSS. before me. Hut I think I shall be better discharging 
the task committed to mo if, instead of quoting isolated sentences, 
or summing up my own impressions, I l^ye the reader to realise 
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for himself the moral and spiritual temper of the soldier-theologlau 
from the following passages out of his own prayers and rcfiectiotis. 

Here, then, is an expression of hisj| practical view of the duty of 
right conduct in the flesh. 

‘^Increase of light is clear perception of imperfection. That is why 
those who ai*e given light care not for things that other people ijrizo. It 
is not merit on their part. When we reach this Apocalypse (I am quoting 
now), ' we sit in the heavens above, and s*o the events of earth originating 
in events from heaven. We look down through rolling mists, while sealtj 
are broken, trumpets sounding. Wo sit by the throne of God and hoar 
voices proceeding thence, tlie voices of spirits, tlie hallelujahs soimding 
through the heritage.* . . . We no‘V realise that tlie groat battle of light 
and darkness, life and death, is being fought out for us on eartli, the 
Lamb on one side, the Great Dragon on the other. How ditferently 
does one look on the Bradlaugh. matter, if we sit in these courts ! How 
important is each little event ! Each is part of one great scheme, now 
approaching its development. If wo would aid in this mighty battlo-lield, 
then the first object is to maintain our fortresses intact, our bodies, our- 
selves.’* 

The meaning of the last sentence becomes more unequivocal when 
taken in connection with the following penitential prayer. 

, ^|I,** General Gordon writes, ‘‘like this sort of prayer. ‘Thou hast 
moulded mo out of dust, every fibre ; therefore thou knowost every fibre. 
Thou gavest me thy own life. Thou didst mould mo in thine exact imago 
and likeness (for none but thou couldest make mo) by thyself. Thou 
gavest me free-will to bo altogether like thyself. 

I have abased and defiled thy sacred image. Though I was tliy chief 
work, yet so low have I debased thy imago, that all creatures turn with 
horror from me, and I am a horror to myself. Though I had thy life in 
me, though by thy life I exist, though thou couldest have made myriads 
with no trouble, yet thou didst so love vie that thou earnest in my form, 
and did so suffer every conceivable injury that I could commit against 
thee. Yet I hindered thee by every possi\)le cruelty and contempt. 

“ Thou didst set thy face as a flint,, and boro the imputation and the 
punishment of every sin I ever committed — sins which, even in my fellow- 
creatures, I abhor and hate, ffhou wast so pure as to cause angels to 
veil their faces before thee. Yet thou fcoro the guilt as entirely thino 
— ns if thou liadst done those sins. 

“ Surely now thou hast routed thfne? enemies, thou,, wilt not permit 
them to trample and scoff at thee. Ilemembor thy sufferings, for tluy 
were beyond conception. Are those sufferings to go for naught, as thf-y 
do, if thou pemit these unconquered enemies to prevail against mo, thy 
own flesh and bone, thy member?** 

Here, again, is a reflection upon moral conduct : — 

“Jesus wept; Jesus felt compassion on this earth. He is still man 
with man’s sympathies. Ho sits in heaven with flaming myriads around 
Him, ruling the unxyerse. Some atrocious act of injustice is done. 
Those ministering spirits the angels are moved with 2)asSfon8 (for they 
rqcace oyer the repenta^). They aee the injustice and long to ri^^t it. 
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. . . Tlioy aro ready to fly. BAtthougli moved as man, He raises His hand 
— that hand scarred in the house of His friends, and delays them. . . , 
ITow blessed must it be for Him if, when this injustice takes place, some 
poor sufferer in this trial sends up, as a cloud of incense, * Forgive them, 
Ijord ; they know not what they do.’ For that would bo His mind.” * ‘ 

I wdll make one more quotation, w^hich for' many reasons will form 
a fit conclusion to these notes. There are probably few who in read- 
ing it will not find their thoughts wandering to the present situation 
of the writer, though the passage itself was written years ago. 

“ The world is a vast piison-house under hard kec^iers. We are in 
(jolls, solitary and lonely, looking for a release. By tho waters of etuthly 
jc)y and plenty to this world’s inhabitants, to our fiesh, but by the waters 
of lively allliclion to our soeils we sit down and weep when m o roni ember 
our liomc, from wliicli death like a narro\\' stream divides us. 

We liang our harps upon tho willo^^^ in the midst thereof; for they 
that oppross require of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of tho songs of 
homo. How sliall wo sing tho song of tlio Lamb in a strange land — 
in tho to us waste, howling wilderness — in the land of strangers ? 

Oil for that home where the wicked will cease from Iroubling, and the 
weary liave rest, when the good fight will have boon fought, tho dusty 
labour finished, and tho crown of life given — when our eyes will behold 
the only Ono that over knew our soitows and trials, and has borno with 
iiH in tlieui all, soothing and comforiing our weniry souls — no new friend 
to be made then, but an old friend ! 

‘‘Are ,you woiiryl? So was lie. Are you sad? So was IIo Are 
you <lospisotl and laughed at ? So was He. Is your lovo repelled, and 
docs tho world not care for you? Neither did it for Him. 

“ II(J has graciiously tak(3ii a lower place than any of His j^ooplo. Hn- 
uttorabl}’- weary, sad, and lonely was He on this earth, a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, strong (ii^'ing and tears. And shall we repine 
at our trials, which are but for a moment ? AVe are nearing home day 
])y day. No dark river but divided waters are before us, and thty let 
tlu) world take its portion. Dust it is, and dust we will leave it. 

“I heard a voice from heaven saying unto mo, Write, happy aro the 
df'tid that die in tlio Lord, even so suith the Spirit, for tliey rest from Uieir 
lab(3urs — rest from tlieir troubles, rest from works of weariness, from 
soTi’ow, from tears, from luuigor and thirSt, and sad sights of poor do- 
spaicing bodies, and sighing^ hearts, who find no peace in their prisons 
' from wars and strifes and words and judgments. 

“It is a long weary jonriioy, but we are well on the* way of it. The 
yearly milestones quickly slip by ; and as our days so wnll our strength be. 
Perhaps before another milestone 'is reached tlio wayfarer may be in that 
glorious home, by iho side of the river of life where there is no more 
cares, or sorrow, or crying, and rest for over with that kind and well- 
known friend. 

“The sand is flowing out of tho glass, day and night, night and day. 
Shake it not. You have a work here, to suffer even as He sufliered.” 

W. H. Mallock. 

(l) Genoraf Gorckn here exclaims to his correspondent, “I do liko ^-riting; these 
things, and hope they will not boro you.” 



GAMES AND GAMESTERS. 

The judgment of Mr. Justice Hawkins and Mr. Justice Smith in 
the notorious Park Club case, and the fresh impetus given to the 
agitation against the gambling tables at Monte Carlo by the atten- 
tion with which M. Jules Ferry has favoured it, invest with excep- 
tional interest and importance a subject that, so long as a love 
of speculation remains inherent in human nature, must always be 
attractive. Games of cards in which any player may hold a bank arc 
yet extremely popular, despite th# numeroift instances of cheating 
that have occurred of late years. The theory held at baccarat that 
the bank shall be bid for, is distinctly in favour of the professional 
gambler, or of pers&ns who, without having lost the status of gentle- 
men, have taken to play or tho turf as an aid to their income. Men who 
play only for amusement rarely care for the trouble and responsi- 
bility of taking a bank. Hence, unless some exceptionally big 
gambler concerning whoso honour no question can arise takes the 
bank, it must fall into the hands of professionals, or of those who 
resemble a professional aar a gentleman-rider does a jockey, a solicitor 
an attorney, or an alligator a crocodile, and who know every point 
of the game ; for instance, why it is better to lay the odds of five to 
two after tho first game of a rubber of whist is won than to take 
them, for the simple reason that if it bo even betting on every game 
it is three to one, and not five to two, against either side winning 
two coups in succession, which the side having lost the first game in 
a rubber must do in order to win. That it is always three to one 
against two events on each of which the betting is even is easily 
demonstrated thus : put one piece of money down on a table ; sup- 
pose the event won and add another pi^ce ; put both pieces on the 
second winning event and cover with t^o others. The result is four 
pieces, including the original s^ake of the backer, who has thus won 
three pieces by staking one. Odds at hazard, and in many games, 
may be calculated in this simple way, ffothing can be more exafit, 
and yet in nothing are amateur backc!ts<of horses morq easily fobbed 
off by professionals with less than the legitimate odds than in 
backing double and treble events and«^4ots’' of horses against tho 
field. Those grand old gamblers of the last century, John Law of 
Lauriston, and Casanova, were shrewd arithmeticians, and when they 
held a bank at Aix, Paris, or Venice knew w'hat they were about 
perfectly well. Public tables at watering-places appear to have 
grown out of the custom of dining at an ordinary, after which the 
person who was prepared to make the biggest bank dealt at faro, then 
as popular in Europe as it afterwards became in America. In Europe it 
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died out before the period' of Crockford's, where only hazard, roulette, 
and trente-et-quarante were played. It is said that the famous 
Lord Chesterfield of that period broke all three banks in one 
night, just as the too-notorious Lord de lios cleaned out the Ger- 
man tables in a successful tour. There is, however, always a little 
doubt about these stories ; for the tables go on, like the bookmakers 
on the turf, while noblemen and gentlemen die beggared and in exile. 

l\)pular games of cards separate themselves distinctly into classes. 
There are the games in which a certain number is sought to be 
attained ; by the colours, red and black, as at trente-et-quarante ; by 
the dealer and the punters, as at ving-et-un, at quinze, and at baccarat, 
now more in vogue than all of the* others put together. Another class 
of game is that in w'hfth the order of cards coming up decides the 
battle. To this belougs faro, Horace Walpole’s favourite game, at 
which John Law, Casanova, and other renowned adventurers made 
immense sums of money by keeping the bank, and which has 
long been the popular gambling game from New York to San 
Francisco. Lansquenet is another game of this kind, and, like faro, 
has somewhat of hazard about its structure. Poker, bluff, and brag 
are very distinct from these, mainly in being played, like whist, nap, 
and loo, without a banker, and simply as round games. The three 
first are also games depending not entirely on good cards, but on the 
skill, coolness, courage, and luck of the player in betting heavily at 
the right moment. A champion hand by no means insures large 
gains at poker, as a player may hold four aces and yet be so unfor- 
tunate as to find nobody to bet against him. Nearly all games of 
hazard, as opposed to those of skill, will be found to come under one 
of these heads : as games depending on the attaining or approaching 
of a certain number ; on the order of cards in the pack, or on the 
luck and spirit of the player in betting or in “ standing,” as at loo 
(Horace Walpole’s weakness), sometimes on a hand which he would 
reject at others. From tSio present article such games as whist, 
picquet, ecarte, and cribbage are, for obvious reasons, excluded. 
Firstly, any one of the four woul^. require an article to itself. 
Secondly, skill counts for so much in all of them that they are never 
classed as games of chance. Large sums of money change hands at 
whist and (5cp,rt^, and of late again at picquet ; but although these 
may bo played for any stakes the players please, they still come 
under the category of games of skill. 

From the best evidence procurable it would appear that there was 
in this country a lull or lucid interval of the card-playing fever 
between the Crockford period and the present or baccarat era, which 
began but a few years ago. That the law suppressing public 
gaming-houses liad much to do with this is absolutely certain. So 
long as the possibility of winning ten, twenty, or thirty thousand 
pounds in a night’s play against a bank existed, the attraction 
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proved irresistible. And when Crockford's, with its triple bank for 
hazard, trente-et-quarante, and rouletto was swept away, heavy play 
still took place at the illegal gaming-houses, such as the stick- 
shop,^" and at the gold and silver hells kept by such macemen "" as 
Goody Levy, of Running Rein notoriety, Charley Liley, and othoi* 

“ cattell of that sort,"* as serious Mr. John Evelyn might have written 
them down. At last these were stamped out, and tho adventurous 
persons who complained of a stiffness in* the elbow for want of exor- 
cise with the dice-box were only permitted a little relaxation at ^ 
Doncaster and at Newmarket. Finally the gambling with dice 
during these race-meetings was put down, and the reign of “ quiet "" 
whist with “ pony points,"" and five hundred to two hundred by 
way of odds on the rubber after the first gi?me, set in. It is also 
curious to note that as the ‘‘hells"" were extinguished, the Tartarean 
fire burst out with renewed fury in other quarters. From»tho closing 
of Crockford"8 to “liermit’s year,"" otherwise a.i). 1867, England was 
possessed with a mania for betting on the turf. In the beginning 
of this curious paroxysm there was an eruption of bettilig-shops all 
over London and other great cities. At many of these an errand- 
boy could risk half-a-crown, or even a shilling, on a running horse, 
or on one which did not run. Tho effect of this fatal facility was 
dcpldrablc. The police-tourts wore continually occupied with cases 
of embezzlement. Clerks and shopboys emulated the vices of their 
social superiors in speculating wdth money which was not their own. 
When a run of bad luck set in their defalcations could not bo made 
good, and they passed into the ranks of criminals. It was the old story, 
that man and boy are rather weak than wicked. 

In aU games played either with a professional or amateur 
banker, there is a distinct advantage to the banker, as tho lovers 
of Monte Carlo can establish. It is said that there is no doubt 
about the fairness of the game played at Monte Carlo. This may 
be. It is argued ' that the eyes of fhe greatest scoundrels in 
Europe are bent upon the dealers, and that this is sufiicient to 
guarantee the fairness of the^ame. I am not at all sure that this 
is exact. One knows the power of ^professors of legerdemain ; 
and knowing this, any person would Be childish to guarantee 
the integrity of* any professional ^gambler. That .cards can be 
changed — that the “ cut"" can be reversed or cancelled by tho quick 
manipulation of ihe dealer — is perfectly well known, as that the 
dealing of “ Chemin de fer,"" as he is called at Monte Carlo, empties 
the table. Large banks of roulette and trente-et-quarantc are, how- 
ever, guaranteed against loss by a variety of chances not always 
suspected or appreciated at their just value by the bettor or punter. 

The chances for the bank and against the player at trente-et- 
quarante vary, as the game is played with what arc called a 
a demi-T^fait and a quart de rifait. What these , aro is explained 
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very easily by referring tb the original name of the game^ to wit 
treiite-ct-un. It is played with six full packs of cards of fifty-two 
each, the punters backing either black or red right out, of the colour 
of the first card faced or the reverse. There are thus two issues to 
be decided : the bets staked on black or red and those on coukur or 
envers. In the first case the punter decides at once which colour he 
will back. In the second, he leaves this to be decided by the colour 
of the first card faced by the dealer. When the dealer has shuffled 
. the six pucks which define the length of a iailk or deal, he hands the 
sextuple pack to the nearest female player to cut. ‘ At this point the 
superstition of tho habitual gambler asserts itself. It is thought 
unlucky to cut the cards, and the^ask is often shirked by the keenest 
punters. The operatiorf of cutting is performed by inserting a blue 
card somewhere among the six packs, not by cutting the curds 
over as in whist. Then tho dealer saj^s, ‘‘Faitesvotre jou, messieurs,’’ 
and at tho moment before he deals, Le jeu es*t fait,” after which 
no bet is accepted. At this point, if business is brisk, the tables at 
ilonte Cark are covered with notes and gold. The fate of tho stakes 
is quickly decided. The dealer deals two rows of cards. The first 
of these is always for the black. Court cards count as tens, the ace 
as one. In dealing the iailkur keeps on for black until he has 
passed thirty. Thus, if he deals three tens or court cards, he must 
deal another. We will suppose it to be a deuce. He then calls tho 
point deux,” and begins to deal a second line for red. When 
''deux” is called for black there is such hilarity as gamblers are 
susceptible of among the backers of that colour, for there is only one 
point, thirty-one, or "un,” as it is proclaimed, to beat them, the tie 
or " deux ” being harmless, except as to disappointment. The room 
is very still as the dealer proceeds with the second line, and tho 
nearest eyes watch anxiously each card as it falls — perhaps thus, 
eight, three, ten, giving red a chance for another ten to make thirty- 
one, instead of which comes^possibly a nine making thirty, and then 
a ten making forty, and of course losing, the dealer calling " rouge 
perd,” and if the first card faced was a^red one, " et couleur.” lllack 
is never mentioned by the dealer, who always says rouge perd or 
gugnvy and then calls wherthor the couleur has won or lost. When 
the coup is oyer, the cards arc swept by the dealer into a sort of 
leathern bucket. When there is a tie, as, for instance, forty for 
black and for red, or tbir<y-five for each, the dealer calls and 

every punter is at liberty to shift or to remove his stake at pleasure. 

It is one of these ties, called technically aprhy which brings about 
the refait^ or percentage of the bank, in the old times a complete 
victory for the bank, subsequently reduced at one time by competi- 
tion to a quarter, but now at Monte Carlo settled down into a demu 
refait. It will save a vast deal of possibly tirespme explanation to 
say that this xu^^ans that the bank wins half of the money staked on 
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either aide of the table whenever there is’an aprcs or tie upon thirty- 
one, the winning-point. Young beginners at the game are puzzled 
by their money being drawn into “ prison,’’ as it is called, and only 
refunded, with no addition if they win, on the next coup. Occasionally 
they have been known to try comical little tricks to circumvent the 
refait^ but all are ridiculous, half of every stake on the table being 
lost to the bank whenever there is a tie on thirty«one. In the old 
wicked time, when Baden-Baden preserved the air of a Paris in 
ulhggiaium^ and Homburg was amusing ; when Meyerbeer played his^ 
game of chess at Spa while Tamberlik was losing his louis ; when 
Yivier was the despair and delight of croupiers and punters, with his 
pigeons, mice, and other tame crcilures which lived in his pockets, to 
be suddenly produced in the midst of a gaiko, trente-et-quaranto was 
played at Homburg with a quart dc refait, which only gave the bank 
a quarter instead of the half of the money on the table. The same 
small percentage satisfied for a time, 1 believe, M. Blanc, at Monte 
Carlo ; but when the abolition of other gaming-houses left the latter 
a practical monopoly, the half forfeit to the bank was re-established, 
flow considerable the present advantage is may be learned by looking 
at the rate of insurance against it. . This principle of insurance is 
very generally adopted by heavy players for a reason which is fairly 
obvious. When thousands of deals are counted up it is found that 
there is a certain percentage of ties at thirty-one, as there is of the 
various kinds of series, of which more presently. But it is needless 
to mention that those ties do not occur at regular intervals ; that on ‘ 
some days they are few and far between, and on others occur with 
terrible frequency. Above all, the player wishes to guarantee him- 
self against a r{fait when he has a heavy stake down towards the 
end of a successful run on a colour or on the system he is playing. 
It may, for instance, happen that, bit by bit, the player’s store has 
accumulated until he has a goodly mass of gold and notes before him, 
and thinking the game favourable or Ihmself in luck, risks a heavy 
stake. Should a refait occur at this juncture, and its incidence is us 
likely as at any other moment, the player may lose fifty per cent, 
of his winnings in a single coup. It was to provide punters with 
a safeguard against a sudden blow like this that M. Blanc invented 
the system of insurance against tb& percentage of ^ho table. The 
rate charged is one per cent, per coup. Thus, if one stakes a 
rouleau of fifty louis or a thousand franc note, one pays half a 
louis or ten francs louis to the bank as insurance. During a brisk 
day’s play at Monte Carlo, the amount of insurance paid to the 
bank is very great. The system of insurance is excellent in 
one way, that it tells the player exactly what he is doing. lie 
is paying one per cent, on all tiie money he stakes for the 
privilege of .playing a game at which the chances are precise]}^ 
equaL In fact, ho hires the bank to play against him, just as if 
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te were to give a man & sovereign to toss him for a hundred* 
There are undoubtedly many advantages over private play in punting 
at a bank like that at Monte Carlo. The punter can stake us much 
or as little as he pleases, can begin and leave off when he likes, is 
never asked to give a “ revenge/* In short, he haa no compunction 
in suiting his own convenience. Added to this, is what must be 
estimated as another great advantage : the punter can “only Jose tho 
money he has about, him ; there is no cashing of cheques, and con- 
.sequently he can neither make bad debts nor himself become a 
defaulter. Whether all this is worth one per cent, or not depends 
on tho taste and fancy of the punter. 

The great interest of trente-et-(fuarante consists in the run of the 
game. Each time tho baiiker deals; the player, who is supplied with 
a card and pin for that purpose, marks with a puncture the colour 
which has won. It is on tho run of the game, not on the run of the 
cards, that systems, ns they are called, are construcled by industrious 
gamesters. Profound study has revealed to adepts that what are 
called “serieo** occur in a iixed proportion ; that when thousands of 
deals are counted over it is seen that not only does red win as often 
as black, but that an exact proportion is maintained as to the number 
of times either colour wins consecutively, in what is called in English 
a riin,*^ in Prench a sMc. Thus the frequency of every ruii- on 
a colour is in inverse proportion to its length. There arc as many 
singles,** or “intermittents,** as they are called, as of all the runs of 
‘ two, three, four, five, &c., put together, Ilencc it is that largo 
gamblers, who know this, rarely tempt fortune by backing a long 
run, so seductive and so profitable to smaller players if they retire 
their stake before the inevitable -change comes, and it is raked up by 
the croupier. It was the knowledge that one-half of the total coups 
at trente-et-quarante are singles that induced Garcia, the notorious 
cheat and card-sharper, now a monk at La Trappe, to ponstruct his 
system, by which he was the winner at one time of several millions 
of francs. His ground plan, so to speak, was to play for intermittents, 
red, black, red, black, and so on ; not^ obstinately playing against 
runs, but biding his time, and following what is called the run of 
the' table. Thus, when the deal of the six packs of cards was 
ragged,** or pontinually broken by intermittentfip, he won. The 
complementary part of his system was to bet a triple stake against 
either eoJour. the third time of asking. Thus we will assume that 
he backed black, and won ; and then^ on ^he intermittent system, 
backed red, and lost. His card would then "show that black had 
won twice in succession. Against black winning the next time he 
wagered three tinies the amount of the original stake. On this plan 
he could only lose if the game ran in triplets or longer runs. 
Doublets could: not t)Gat him, on account of the triple stake he laid 
against triplets, and which recouped him for his loss^ on what is called 
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the coup de deux, that is, the second time that a colour wins. With a 
profound disbelief in systems one and all, I yet think this one worth 
mentioning. No system ever devised, however, can compete against 
the dead loss of the one per cent, by the or the insurance against 

it. The Garcia game is said to be, however, a far better one than 
the old-fashioned /rois eecy according to which the player adheres to 
one colour, and when he has lost twice quintuples hie stake, after- 
wards going Wck, win or lose, to the original otuount. There are 
cautious players who play for nothing but the coup de deux, that is, 
to say, they wait till a- colour has won once, and then back the 
winner, or gagnant. Logically this cannot be so good as backing 
intermittents, for there are not so many doublets as shigles. But all 
these games are good and bad by .turns, as iiio game happens to run 
at the particular day and Lour, the only certainty being that the 
one per cent, will in the long fun beat the best luck is. the world. 
As a rule, the most profitable players to the bank arc not the big 
gamblers who play the maximum stakes permitted. If those hit 
upon a lucky moment they win heavily and .rapidly, and often take 
the money away with them and spend a great deal of it. The little 
players, on the other hand, never win a great deal, and in trying to 
do too much with their little capital, make shipwreck of it entirely. 
The Jarge profits of thegambling com2)any at Monte Carlo during tho 
past year are attributed to the number of small players and the scarcity 
of big ones. This is not a new discovery or a remarkable instance, 
but simply the recurrence of events connected by long experience. 

At Monte Carlo, as was tho case at Baden, Wiesbaden, Homburg, 
Spa, and other places, roulette is still publicly played. It is a very 
unfavourable game for the punteu as com 2 }arcd with trente-el- 
quarante^ Of old it was played with two zeros and thirty-six 
numbers ; that is to say, that the bank reserved for itself two chances 
out of thirty-eight. With the administration of the late M. Blanc 
at Homburg a more liberal policy was inaugurated, roulette being 
played with one zero, as it is now played at Monte Carlo. This, 
whether the player stake on numbers or colours, gives the hank 
an advantage very easy to compute. There are, including zero, 
thirty-scVen numbers^ but instead of layitg the player thirty-six’ to 
one against the number he selects, the bank only pays ijiirty-five times 
his stake ; and the zero, as to the colours, occurs one in thirty-seven 
times, that is, more frequently than the r^faii at trente-ct-quarante. 
Consequently, it'^U very rare that much big money is aocii on the 
colours at roulette. However one may bet, th^e table always preserves 
■ this advantage: . ^us, in backing two num^rs coupled, or d cheml, 
one is obviou£^y backing one-eighteenth of the table, and is paid 
seventeen to one. In. backing four numbers cafre, as it is called, 
bat^a one-nint^of the tabk^ eight to one is consequently 
laid: The bank has al’^ays zero for itself. Of course any player 

voi.* xjcxyi. N.S. q 
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may back zero if he likes, ^but this does not reduce the proportion of 
chances against him. He still wins, when he wins, a point short of 
the true odds. The danger of this extra chance, or zero, is so keenly 
appreciated that players staking heavily on other chances generally 
insure by putting apiece or two on zero. For there is infinite variety 
in roulette. A player may get through an estate in many eccentric 
%vays. Firstly, he may back any one of the numbers from one to 
thirty-six, or back zero. This is called en plcin ; a choval and en 
. vrn've have already been explained. As the numbers are printed on 
tho table in triplets running from left to right, itf will follow, as a 
matter of course, that there arc twelve of such triplets, ‘zero standing 
alone at the top or inner side of the table near the wheel from which 
tins very fascinating game takes its name. The player may, in addi- 
tion to the chances already enumerated, back any three or • six 
numbers collectively with one piece “of money, or he may back the 
first, second, or third twelves in thirty-six, or any of three columns 
of figures ; ho may bet on colours ; on odd, even, and on what is 
called manque ci the former signifying the numbers from one 

to eighteen inclusive, and the latter those from nineteen to thirty- 
six. Ilciiing on the three twelves or (hazes and tho columns, against 
each of w'hich the hank lays, of course, two to one, is a favourite 
game of the mild punter who loves to potter about tho rooms at 
Monte Carlo with a handful of fivc-franc pieces, and struggles all day 
long to lose or win a louis or two. It may bo mentioned that, in the 
language of gamesters, a twenty-franc piece is always a louis. During 
tho Bonapartist revival an attempt was made to rebaptize these coins 
“napoleons,’^ hut this word, sometimes vulgarly shortened to “naps,’^ 
was far more common among Englishmen than Frenchmen. The 
JaidoKrr/, which supplies the most ardent piety and punters, has 
always been true to its traditions, and gamesters, like the demi'-7no?nh, 
affect tho language of tho “ hupper suckles,'^ Your gamester, above 
all things, pretends to ho up gentleman. Sometimes he is, more fre- 
quently has been, one who having left the fear of heaven on the 
left hand,*' has hidden his honour in his necessity. Whence the 
twcnty-fraiic piece, which the waiter at a llepublican caf^ in Paris 
w'buld scorn to call a ** louis,” is ahvays known by that appellation at 
cerclos, cluhs^ and other gaming-houses. 

When the hall is tlirown into the W'hizzing wheel the excitement 
of those within range of eyesight becomes very great. For, insane as it 
may seem, tluTe are ‘‘ systems’^ of play at roulette as carefully thought 
out as those at trcnte-ct-quarantc. Without discussing the more 
complicated of these, which require a clerk or two to sit at tho 
table and ploy from morning till night, there is the well-known plan 
of playing for what are called the mim(a-os voisins. To moke this 
clear it should bo remembered that on the roulette, with its rect^p- 
tacles for the ivory hall, although the blacks and reds are arranged 
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alternately, the numbers are irregularly placed. Thus 32 is next to 
zero, 20 and 32 on either side of 1. This peculiarity in the construc- 
tion of the roulette explains the apparently wild manner in which 
players are seen to plant their pieces all over the table. There is a 
method in their madness. They are playing for the imsins or 
neighbouring numbers. What is imagined by these persistent gam- 
blers is that by observation they can get an idea of the run of the 
ball towards a certain jjart of the wheel. • How this can bo with the 
ball spinning in one direction while the numbers turn in another is 
not easy to understand, but the belief is very strongly rooted. The 
player for roiisi ns takes a sector of the circle and backs the numbers 
on it ; for instance, 32, 0, 20, 3, sS, 12, siniplifying, perhaps, his 
game by coupling zero with 3 or*baoking tne qmtre premiers y or 
four lowest, 0, 1, 2, and 3. This^ backing the voisins accounts for a 
great deal of the disputing as to the right to a stake, 'and some 
picking and stealing. It is a natural feature of a public gaming- 
table that it should attract thieves of both sexes, hideous women 
and unspeakable men. This contingent is supplied to Monte Carlo 
by the stews and illegal gaming-houses of Genoa, Turin, and Nice. 
All this filth does not reside on the spot, the most beautiful and 
wholesome place on the Hiviera being mostly given over to foreigners 
of sonte means and position. It goes mainly buck to Nice by the 
last train. No visitor ‘‘unattached'* should miss one of the sights 
of Europe as ho comes out of the Monte Carlo rooms as they close. 
All the dreadful harridans and the loathsome male creatures who 
accompany them cross the square to a certain cafe, -where they 
refresh themselves before commencing the tedious journey to Nice. 

It would bo quite beside the purpose df this paper to moralise upon 
the effect of the gaming-tables at Monte Carlo. All that is pointed 
out is that it is a focus of blackguardism ; but so, perhaps, is race- 
course. There is one peculiarity, however, in all gambling places 
of the kind, to wit, the* gradual imbecility which comes over people 
who play every day for hours together at the tables. When they first 
arrive they are interesting and amusing enough, but after a few days’ 
play they lose, or seem to lose, all interest ii^politics or sport other than 
the tables. They babble of the green table, l;he series of runs on the 
wisinsj of the shamelessly rapid way ^n which the mati known as 
“ Chemin de for” deals, of the apparently listless man who throws the 
ball so that it often comes into a certain part of the wheel. This 
idiotic gabble goes on from morning till night, till one is reminded 
of Moliere^s pretty little comedy, Les F&cheux. The air is thick with 
systems, mostly requiring considerable capital. One is deafened with 
talk of miraculous runs, of the winnings of the Belgian count, and the 
losses of the same. Gambling when profusely indulged in undoubt- 
edly produces what Frenchmen call Mhttmie. To adopt an antique 
style of diction, Ceres, Bacchus, and Venus give place to Mercury. 

G 2- 
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Before leaving tte subject of systems, it may be worth while to 
consider a curious novelette recently produced by M. Adolphe Belot. 
This ingenious gentleman, who has written some scandalous and some 
clever novels and plays, not long ago published a volume containing 
Le Comte Jacques^ a distinct piracy, almost a translation, of Paul 
FerroUy and a novelette called La THe du Ponte. Every old soldier 
knows what a Ulc da pont is, but the “ e at the end of M. Belot’s 
title was just a little pu?:zling. PontCy how'ever, is French for 
punter, a person who had nothing to do with Vaubaii except when 
ho backed him for Ihc Derby which Hermit won for Mr. Chaplin. 
The novelette is clever and very French, by no means so translatable 
as Pa?d FerroUy and is, in this connection, noteworthy, simply because 
it develops a system oi play neither now nor true, but amusing in its 
way. The a5'stem called la tHe da ponte is neither more nor less 
than that*of backing another person or betting against him, selecting 
of course a lucky or unlucky man for the purpose. It is needless to 
add that this can only be done at a comparatively siinj)le game like 
trerite-ct-quarante or baccarat. Boulettc is entirely too complicated 
to permit a looker-ou to follow the murky mind of the player. But 
at baccarat or trente-ct-quarante it is easy to follow him or to play 
against him. It is essential, however, in working this svstera that 
the “ ponto whose hand one is backing in or ‘'out should not 
know anything about w'hat is going on, for he would probably bo 
lurious, thinking that interference crossed his luck. Among the 
wj'itcr’s small circle of friends, one lost the last house, grounds, and 
paddock he had left by betting against a singularly unlucky duke, 
recently deceased. When the peer took up the box at Morris’s at 
Jfewmurket, the man who had come, like the duke, to his last fence, 
backed him “ out ” for a heavy stake. But the duke threw seven 
muiiif, and the other gentleman went to Australia. Another friend 
of mine once landed himself, as he would have said, in comparative 
affluence by noticing that Signor Tamberlik'had a diabolical deveinc 
at Spa. It was a wet morning, as mornings are sometimes wet at 
Spa. The mists went up and the rain came down. There was 
.nothing to do but to into the rooms and see Meyerbeer play — 
pretty badly — at chess. As this pleasure palled upon my friend ho 
went into the other room aird saw Tamberlik fitting down to play. 
The Briton had the lucky inspiration to play la fete du ponte, but 
d renrem. Tamberlik, who was at that time at the height of his 
reputation, had a dreadful day of it, and my friend w^on pocketfuls 
of louis and notes of Banque de France. His method was simple. 
He waited till Tamberlik staked and invariably staked contrariwise. 
This system appears to have the extraordinary merit of not involving 
any mental strain. No calculation is required. The other man does 
all that. 

La iete du ponte was even thea not new. Balzac introduces 
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it in his Peau de Chagrin. When the young man about to commit, 
suicide throws his last louis on the gaming-table, the great gambler 
who is looking on stakes an enormous mass of gold and notes on the 
opposite side, feeling sure, as Balzac puts it, that la chance aurait 
raison dc ce pauvre diable.** This certainly would not apply to 
Signor Tamberlik, who was making a largo income at the time. 
M. dielot’s idea is that of backing the punter. But as I have 
previously observed, all systems win at certain times, and I may add 
that there is no end to the superstitions of gamblers. A very heavy 
player, who was with mo at the wedding of the late Duke of Albany, 
declared that **no good would come of it’’ bocauso the bride or 
bridesmaid’s costume was looped tip with violets. ‘‘ Ugh ! ” ho 
shuddered, “violets are the flowers of deatli, used to decorate a 
corpse, not to adorn a bride.” A charming young lady told mo 
only the other day that she lo’^d opals, but felt sure tl^xt all her 
misfortunes, not mifny, w'erc due to the maleficent influence of that 
stone. So it is not only gamblers who are superstitious, but few 
carry superstition to such preposterous lengths. The man wlio 
hacks twenty-five at roulette because it is his twenty-fifth birthday ; 
the other who always brings an umbrella that he may leave it at 
the door and thus get a number ; he who counts the stairs up to 
his bedroom, and that other one who counts the chotu on his wall- 
paper, are all equally maniacal, and all wdn at times. Whether 
one is paying a person a commission of one per cent, to bet on an 
oven chance, or is trying* to pick out numbers at roulette, the 
madness is perha23s in the same degree. 

The game of which one heard the most previous to the agitation, 
now assuming formidable proportions,. to put down Monte Carlo, is 
baccarat. Since the invention, or rather the vogue, of baccarat, it has 
been as an Aaron’s rod to other games, fof it has devoured them all. 
There is a very good reason for the popularity of baccarat! The 
percentage in favour e£ tho banker for tbo time -being is not enor- 
mous, although I will presently show it is much greater than is 
frequently imagined. In Franco it has been curiously decreed that 
baccarat is not a game of chance. The question of admitting 
baccarat to clubs and circles has been duly^considercd and debated, 
with tho result that one of the most famous games of qjtiance has in 
France been decided to be a game of skill. It was contended that 
the necessity of deciding whether to give or to draw cards made 
baccarat a game of skill. It was a plea made by unsurpassable 
impudence, and succeeded as such things do succeed. It is entirely 
too absurd to believe that anybody in his senses ever thought baccarat 
other than a game of chance, but the fact remains, and it is idayed 
from one end of France to the other as a game of skill. 

There are so many ways of playing baccarat that the game is a 
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little difficult to describes It is of the class of games in which any- 
body takes the bank. Sometimes it is sold to the highest bidder, or 
the man who will make the biggest bank — a plan which, as has 
already been observed, favours professional or quasi-professional 
gamesters, like the well-known Englislunan in Paris, who on 
working days ** dines early in the evening, goes to bed, is roused 
by his servant at midnight, rises, bjithes, puts on his evening 
clothes, and goes to the Cec'clo, where he has an immense advantage 
over opponents who liave been dining, supping, theatre-going, and 
otherwise fatiguing themselves. Baccaral is jflayed with two or 
more packs of cards, generally four packs. The game is supposed, 
although any number of personal may play, to be between the banker 
or dealer and two oppouents or punters. The banker sits in the middle 
of a long tabic, and the people on his right and left are classed as 
the two iajbkaux. He then, the pabks of cards having been shuffled 
and cut, deals two to each tableau and two to himself. The object 
of the game is to hold the number nine, or as near to it as possible. 
Tons and court curds, of which there arc sixteen in every pack, do 
not count. Thus, if the dealer or either tableau holds two tens, it is 
as if they held nothing. If the dealer or the tableau hold what arc 
called baccarat cards, eight or nine, they are bound to show them, 
and the game is decided at once. Ties dc not in this game, as at 
vingt-et-un, pay the dealer. They make only a dead-heat, and 
stakes are withdrawn. 

This >vould appear, so far, to be a perfectly even game between 
dealer and punters, the former not having even the privilege of 
doubling tho stalces, us at vingt-et-un, after he has seen his first card. 
The advantage of the banker arises from his right of deciding 
whether an extra card should bo dealt or not, and in the insight 
which tho acceptance or* rejection of this option gives into the 
lahleaMx, If the dealer hold seven, or even six, he vrill not say 
domxe or “ give,'' but compel the punters 4o stand as they are, 
tho odds being considerably in favour of his winning. He knows 
that neither has eight or nine, and if he holds six there is only seven 
to beat him. The question of drawing an extra card on five has 
been much discussed, but general opinion is adverse. In fact it is 
tho custom ^ot to allow the punter who plays foi> either tableau to do 
so. Tho dealer having said ** give,’’ the punters are by no means 
compelled to accept another card. As just observed, if they hold 
five, six, or seven, they are not permitted to do so by the custom of 
the game as generally played. Whether tho two tableaux accept 
cards or not, the dealer having said *‘give,” can take an extra card 
or not as he likes. If the punters have taken one each he can make 
a shrewd guess at their position, for the supplementary card is faced, 
and indicates partially the strength of the hands against which he is 
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playing. For instance, he knows that they had not, to begin with, 
Le, eight, seven, six, or five. The strongest ppint on which they 
could have drawn would be four, and he sees the card ho has given 
them. By a little thought the field of calculation is greatly nar- 
rowed The punter drawing has cither ace, deuce, three, or tour, or 
two tenth cards which signify nothing ; and the dealer makes his 
conclusions accordin^y, whether to stand upon a weak point or to 
draw a card in the hope of making it stronger. As only one supple- 
mentary card is drawn at baccarat, there is nothing like the variety. 

of chances as at vingt-et-un, . i . 

The banker has another advantage in knowing the money staked 
on each tabkau. For instance, one with much money upon it has 
drawn, obtained a tenth card, and remains therefore unaltered. Iho 
other, which has been poorly backed, may have got a four, which 
may, for instance, have improved its position from two to six, or 
from three to seven. But the banker, if he holds five, is content to 
lose the smaller stake, feeling certain of the bigger one. The 
reason why the punter should not draw when he holde five, is t ^e 
fairly obvious one that it is five to four against his improving his 
position. Thus, the tenth cards being null, he may get any of nine 
others; the lower four improve his position, the higher five draw 
over and destroy his chfcnco of winning. With the dealer, however, 
the considerations just mentioned above may act so as to induce him 
to draw at five, either from the tahleav^ on which the large stakes are , 
having refused to take a card, or from its having taken a throe or 
four, which, in conjunction with another three, would make a strong 
point. Besides following the game of baccarat itself, there are 
enthusiasts who have a card, marked in columns as at tronte-et- 
quarante, only with a red B for bank and a black P for punter, so 
that a record may be kept of the run of the game, whether against 
the dealer or for him, and the believers m runs encouraged to back 
their peculiar fancier in breaks or scrips* 

Baccarat has not yet had time to add terms either to the English 
or American languages, like hazard, faro, whist, cribbage, all-fours, 
euchre, and poker; and has not enriched the common vocabulpy 
with such elegancies as “ copper,” to belT against ; “ to euchre, to 
defeat; to' “ring-in a cold deck,” far introdumng a marked or pre- 
pared pack; to “straddle a blind,” for covering a stake put down 
by a player without seeing his hand; or the droll verb employed 
by Mr. Bret Harte, and perfectly well known among American 
gamesters, to “pass in one’s checks.” This is the last ceremony 
performed by the punter at faro, who takes money for his coim ra 
when the game is over or he leaves it. Hence the mo o e 
(Mkwit of Foher Flat uses it, like other gamblers of 
as a synonym for death. Bebnabu H. Bbckeb. 
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That the treaty signed on February 26 of the current year between 
the English and Portuguese Governments ‘‘respecting the Rivers 
Congo and Zambesi, and the territory on the West Coast of Africa, 
between the S'"* and 5° 12' of South latitude,’’ is an instrument which 
, touches important issues, has become sufficiently evident from the 
keenness with which its provisions are being' challezigcd in influential 
quarters. Already last year, on the bare rumour that negotiations 
were afoot with the view of eficciing the regulation of commercial 
intercourse with the countries bordering on the Lower Congo, upon a 
basis that involved recognition of Portuguese sovereignty in that 
region, Mr.^ Jacob Bright, as the champion of interests specially 
strong in Manchester, inveighed in Parliament aghinst any arrange- 
ment of this nature as being inevitably prejudicial to the spread of 
civilisation and of trade in the African continent through the channel 
of the great Congo waterway. By anticipation, Mr. Bright sought 
to secure the veto of Parliament in arrest of any instrument embody- 
ing recognition of l^ortuguese jurisdiction in territories “ on or 
adjacent to the Congo,” quite irrespective of any consideration as to the 
intrinsic merits or demerits of the specific stipulations which might be 
contained therein. The blast of denunciation thus eagerly raised at 
the mere rumour of some embryonic instrument being in course of 
gestation, has been loudly renewed on presentation of an actually 
matured and provisionally signed treaty. With the view of pre- 
venting ratification by the Crown, notices of hostile motions have 
been given in Parliament, while efibrts have been directed, not 
unskilfully, to impart the semblance of weighty authority to this 
oppositWn, through a parade of protests emanating from Chambers 
of Commerce, and therefore speciously made to do service as express- 
ions of the mind of the mercantile community in general. The grounds 
advanced in those documents against the treaty are mainly that its 
essence is contrary to general policy, and that its stipulations must 
prove necessarily obstructive of a commercial development now in 
active progres$|, by substitution a harassing and exacting jurisdic- 
tion for a state of things in which the energy of trade is free to put 
out the full force of its powers unthwarted by the action of autho- 
rities who, in virtue of this treaty, would be armed with faculties 
easily liable to vexatious exercise, and who moreover are repre- 
sented as being notoriously actuated with a spirit of exaction and 
imposition. 

Before proceeding to consider the substantive value and bearing of 
this treaty by the light of its text, and of the general politicaL 
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reasons to be advanced in its behalf, it is Veil to grasp the grounds 
on which it is specially deprecated, as well as the peculiar forces that 
combine in setting their faces against any compact implying recog- 
nition of Portuguese sovereignty in this African region. These 
forces are of two distinct natures, the one mercantile and the other 
sentimental. The former, to put it briefly, declare that by giving 
Portugal the right to impose what duty she pleases on all trafiic on 
the Congo, British commerce with thd African continent will bo 
impaired, if not destroyed. This apprehension is sought to be demon- < 
strated by the circumstances alleged without reservation by lilr. 
Hutton, President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, that 
under the tariff sanctioned by the treaty two staple categories of 
goods exported to the Congo mefrket will be subjected to charges 
virtually prohibitory, viz., bleached and unbleached goods to a duty, 
estimated by Mr. Hutton as amounting to from “30* to 35 per 
cent, on the value,**’ and printed and dyed goods to one amount- 
ing to from ‘‘ 25 to 30 per cent, on tho value,” while on Birming- 
ham goods, such as guns, we are -told, this liberal thriff is 120 
per cent., and on powder 100 per cent, on the value.” The 
sentimental forces, acting in co-operation with these mercantile 
interests, are supplied partly by the Anti-Slavery Association, whoso 
members have inherited from olden days a distrust of Portugal, and 
partly by the religious prejudices entertained by an active and influ- 
ential missionary body in ,this country against the presence of a 
jurisdiction wielded by a Roman Catholic power. 

In considering the specific objections passed by trade representa- 
tives against the provisions of this treaty, it is desirable to define 
clearly the area of territory aflected by it. The language employed 
by its adversaries might easily lead to the conclusion that it involved 
the recognition of Portuguese jurisdiction into tho very heart of 
the African continent. It does nothing of tho kind. *While 
recognising the sover(Jigrity of the Portuguese Crown along tho West 
African coast line stretching between 8^ and 5^ 12' of south lati- 
tude, the treaty strictly limits such recognition eastward on tho River 
Congo at a spot called Nokki, situated about one hundred and ton 
miles up stream. The Congo area affected by the stipulations in this 
treaty is therefore* confined solely to the estuary of the river, while 
special and most explicit safeguards are introduced for the absolute 
protection of settlers on the upper banks from suffering in their 
interests through the levy of any tolls whatever on goods in transit, 
whether by water or by land, through the districts recognised as 
being under Portuguese jurisdiction. This point, of capital impor- 
tance for a just appreciation of the practical bearings of the treaty, 
its opponents are prone to keep out of sight in their sweeping 
denunciations of its stipulations. By the second article it is secured. 
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in explicit terms, that within the defined territory foreigners of all 
nationalities “ shall enjoy the sanio benefits, advantages, and treat- 
ment in every respect as the subjects of Portugal ; shall have full 
liberty to enter, travel, and reside wdth their families in any part of 
the said territory ; shall be permitted to establish factories or trading 
stations ; to possess, purchase, rent, or lease, land, houses, manufac- 
tories, warehouses, shops and premises, and all other kinds of pro- 
perly ; and shall be allowofl to carry on their commerce by whole- 
sale or retail, either in person or by any agents whom they may 
think fit to emplo}'/^ After a general recognition of the ‘^entire 
freedom to commerce and navigation for the subjects and flags of 
all nations of the Zambesi andtJongo, special safeguards are intro- 
duced in the fourth article that Hhis declaration in regard to the 
portion of tlie latter river affected by the Treaty should not be a 
dead letter. In the first place, it is* expressly contracted that on all 
** rivers and waterways within the territory specified in Article 1. 
and along the sca-coast thereof,’’ trade or navigation shall be sub- 
ject to no monopoly, exclusive concession, or other impediment, 
nor to any customs duties, tolls, charges, fees, fines, or other imposts 
whatever, not eerpressh/ provided for in the premit treat;/ or hereafter 
agreed tipon by the high eoniraeting partia^P What these special 
provisions are will be seen presently ; here 'it is only desired to draw 
attention to the fact that it is put absolutely beyond the power of 
one i)arty to the treaty ever to relieve itself, of its own action, from 
the provisions so stipulated. If any modification of the duties and 
dues expressly provided for in the present treaty,” is to take place, 
this can only be by agreement between the two contracting parties, 
As, however, the preamble 'of this instrument expressly records 
among its objects ‘‘ the development of commerce and civilisation in 
the African continent,” and as to this end proper provision must be 
secured for duly rendering the waterways accessible to navigation, 
the authority for making fegulations for the pblice of the Congo, for 
supervisii-g their execution, and for fixing the tolls that may bo 
levied in discharge of works necessary for the promotion of trade 
and navigation, is vested in a Mixed Commission, in which Great 
Britain and Portugal ard on an equal footing. It is, therefore, mani- 
fest that a most cfiective chedc is here secured Against the danger 
lest the execution of the provisions on paper for satisfactory approach 
to the Congo waterway should prove illusory. It has already been 
noticed that transit dues are expressly barred, but it is right to 
point out that the prohibition is in the most explicit form, being 
embodied in a special article. No duties, ‘^direct or indirect,” 
of whatever denomination, are to be levied on goods in transit, 
even though transhipped or landed in bond; while in regard to 
transhipment or landing in bond (operations necessarily involving 
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the supervision of Portuguese customs bflScers), no charges what- 
ever are to bo levied other than according to a scale sanctioned 
by the Mixed Commission, a provision affording effective pro- 
tection against the extortions which the opponents of the treaty 
affirm Portuguese officials are given to when free to act of their own 
accord. 

In a letter which appeared in the Times, May 19th, Mr. Jacob 
Bright drew an appalling picture of the “ harassing regulations to 
which the shipping interest would be liable in the event of the roti-», 
ficution of this trfeaty. He went so far as to say that ‘^practically it 
would be at the option of the customs what penalty they may impose 
for a more “ clerical error"' in a Chip’s manifest. It is perplexing 
to meet with so startling an allegation in presence of very explicit 
prohibition, contained in the fourth article, of “ any customs duties, 
tolls, charges, fines, or other Imposts whatever, not c»i)rcssly pro- 
vided for and 'to encounter such total disregard of a clause the 
practical bearing of which is thus summarized by Lord S. Pitz- 
maurlce in his reply of March 21 to Mr. Hutton : — “ The navigation, 
police, and general control of the lliver Congo arc placed under a 
Mixed Commission, thereby extending, for the first time, the prin- 
ciples of the Treaty of Vienna in regard to freedom of navigation, to 
a river in Africa.^" No words are needed to emphasize the impor- 
tance of such a fact. Notwithstanding this signal boon obtained 
on behalf of the promotion of “ commerce and civilization in Africa ^ 
by the principles recognised and the provisions secured, in the pre- 
vious articles, for freedom of navigation in the most complete sense 
of the Congo river, it is another article, the ninth, which has 
attracted the liveliest attention and has afforded the chief matter 
for challenge and controversy. The article in question regulates the 
duties for payment of which British traders are to bo liable during 
the duration of the treatj. This article is divided into five para- 
graphs, each dealing with a distinejb ^nd important point. The 
first paragraph fixes the customs tariff applicable to goods imported 
into the territory affected by the Treaty. This tariff is one which 
shall not exceed in its charges those scheduled in the Mozambique 
Tariff of 1877, an obligation rendered binding for ten years from 
date of ratification, nor after that €an there be anyurevision other- 
wise than with the assent of the two contracting parties, wliilc 
it is furthermore expressly provided that no alteration shall come 
into force pending any revision. Practically these terms afford a 
guarantee for the maintenance in perpetuity of the tariff fixed as 
a standard unless England previously concurs in its modification. 

The second paragraph then proceeds to record, in elaborately 
explicit terms, a proviso which must materially modify, in a sense 
greatly to the advantage of British trade, the tariff previously 
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set up as a general standard for the maximum. By the forty-first 
article of the Mozambique tariff* of 1877, a differential benefit of 
50 per cent, on the duties scheduled was reserved in favour of all 
goods and merchandize produced or manufactured in the continental 
part of the kingdom or the adjacent islands, or else nationalized 
therein by payment of excise or active duties. . . as well as all colonial 
goods arriving from the transmarine possessions of Portugal.’^ The 
proviso docs away with every shred of differential duty. Not only 
. are British ships at no time to be liable to payment of any duty or 
charge, or to be .whject to any restrictions,^^ than such as are payable 
by or imposed on Portuguese ships, but goods belonging to British 
subjects, inrspecUre of their origh), as well as goods merely imported 
in Britisli ships, are secured immunity from all differential treatment 
and shall bo in every respect on the same footing as goods the 
property of^ Portuguese subjects, whether imported in Portuguese 
ships or tlie produce or manufacture of Portugal. And in order to 
remove beyond all possibility of cavil, the full bearing and scope of 
this proviso; it is expressly recited in a further paragraph that the 
aforesaid equality of treatment “ shall apply to British vessels and 
goods from whatever port or place arriving, and whatever may be 
their place of destination,” thus ensuring to British merchants and 
shippers participation, free from all hindrance and impediment, in 
the coasting trade whether along the seaboard immediately contiguous 
or from ports situated in other Portuguese possessions. By the 
fourth paragraph it is contracted that for ten years after exchange 
of ratification, the tariffs “ at present ” in force in all the African 
possessions of Portugal ‘‘shall not be raised,” a stipulation that 
secures permanency for the period ; but after lapse of the same leaves 
Portugal free to make of her own action any alteration she might 
sec fit to introduce in the tariff of any African possession other than 
the region coming within the definition of limits recited in Article I. 
Finally a fifth paragraph iylieves British ships hound for British 
ports from the vexatious obligation of having to take out bills of 
health or undergoing quarantine formalities. 

Such being the stipulations of this capital article in the treaty, it 
is right to weigh the specific objections raised by its most conspicuous 
and competent opponents, the Chambers of Commerce in Manchester 
and in Glasgow, and by the Liverpool African Association. In the 
first place, ext<.ption is directly taken to the standard that has been 
selected for the maximum of duties leviable. Mr. Hutton deals 
a satirical hit at the Foreign Office for having applied the terra 
“liberal” to the Mozambique tariff. The fact, however, is 
beyond challenge, that of all tariffs in force in Portuguese 
Colonial possessions, this Mozambique tariff is much the lowest. It 
is also a fact that in 1877 this lowered tariff was put in force 
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avowedly to counteract the deviation di trade from Mozambique 
ports, which was being experienced owing to the attraction at Zanzibar 
of a tariff favourable to commerce. It is further the fact that as 
compared with the duties in forco in the Angola Colony, the most 
considerable Portuguese West African possession, the reduction 
secured through application of the Mozambique tariff, is very con- 
siderable. Notwithstanding the grievous discouragement to a 
development of trade necessarily rcsdlting from the high duties, 
moreover aggravated by differential charges, imposed in the Angola 
porta, it will be found that it has not been able to stifle an expansion 
of trade between Great Britain and Portuguese Africa. It would 
seem, therefore, to need something more than the mere dictum even 
of a President of the Manchester ChamUcr of Commerce, to sub- 
stantiate the proposition that under a tariff demonstrably much 
lighter, and under regulations so demonstrably guarded iSgainst vexa- 
tious imposts, “a'yokc will be placed on the nock of every merchant 
and shipowner which will strangle their trade, and ultimately compel 
them to abandon it.” It is the object and scope of the'Congo treaty 
to render impossible the oppressive tariff and arbitrary regulations 
imposed on British wares in other Portuguese possessions. 

When in 1877 the new tariff was framed for Mozambique, the 
recorded intention of the Commission was that the highest duty 
should not exceed a 10 per cent, rrd valorem standard. It is main- 
tained by Mr. Hutton that on the contrary the duty as fixed by ^ 
that tariff on plain unbleached cottons, and on dyed and printed 
Manchester and Glasgow goods, would subject those staple articles 
of export trade to the Congo ports to duties ranging from 25 to 30 
per cent, on their value. There can be no question but that the 
particular contention raised by Mr. Hutton is not wholly devoid of 
foundation. It appears that owing to the low state of civilization 
amongst the native populations on the Congo, a trade of "peculiar 
character has been Carried on in this ibgion by our manufacturers. 
The Congo market has been a favoured emporium for a class of 
inferior and flimsy fabrics that found no sale on the Mozambique 
coast, and which are of such incredibly low price, varying from ^ 
to 2^d. per yard, that the duty, as fixed by the tariff, would really be 
burdensome. The case in point is therefore a special «one. Had the 
Manchester Chamber, with its special knowledge, drawn earlier atten- 
tion thereto, the matter would have been, no doubt, considered 
from the first. When Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice officially applied 
for the advice of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in regard to 
the reassessment of the specific duties of the Mozambique tariff in their 
incidence on cotton textiles,” the reply was that the Chamber declined 
to furnish the Government with any advice regarding the reassess- 
ment of the specific duties of the Mozambique tariff.” The severity 
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of the burden that would be imposed on British trade if this 
particular incidence of duty were not remedied, has however been 
recognized. The matter was pressed on the attention of the Portu- 
guese Government with a request for a supplementary modification 
of the tariff so as to ensure that ‘‘ in no case shall the specific rates 
of dnty on textiles exceed the equivalent of ten percent, ad valorem^ 
On March 27, official intimation reached the Foreign Office of the 
redress of the grievance by a6ceptanco on the part of Portugal of an 
•express engagement that there should be a maximum of ten per cent, 
duty for the Congo on cotton and other articles except tobacco, 
guns, brandy, and gunpowder.” It is therefore a fact that the 
special grievance adduced by Mr. Hutton against the tariff provisions 
has been effectually rehioved. Kor can it be alleged that the 
excepted articles are subjected to charges of an excessive character. 
While in Nfttal fis. 3d. and at the Cape Hs. 3d. are levied per gallon on 
spirits, the Congo traders will pay but Is. lOd.; gunpowder, on which 
6d. per lb. is levied in Natal, will be liable to only 2|d. per lb., while 
the Birmingham manufacturer, instead of having to pay £1 per gun 
as in Natal, will be empowered to furnish the natives with guns and 
pistols at a respective duty of Cs. 8d., and 2s. 2d. each. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the protests on commercial grounds against 
the provisions of the treaty have emanated irot from those who arc 
entitled to rank as the spokesmen of trade in a comprehensive sense, 
but from representatives of certain specific and individual interests. 
Speaking at the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, Mr. McLaren said, 
‘‘ It was very well known in Manchester and elsewhere that to a 
very large extent the people who were opposing the treaty were 
people interested in the Congo trade, and who were desirous that 
things should be allowed to remain as at present. Unquestionably 
the traders who had got this trade in hand had a very large mono- 
poly, and they were enabled to reap very large profits.” On the 
motion of Sir Jacob Behrens a memorial was voted by this Chamber 
in support of ratification of the treaty marked by elaborate and 
careful criticism of its provisions. The Cotton Spinners’ Association 
in Manchester likewise recorded its opinion in a resolution, That 
the Congo Treaty will tend to promote the interests of trade in that 
district, and fey the maintenaisce of order, enablt small traders to 
conduct their bmincss on te^^ms of perfect equality icith their more xcealthy 
and powerful competitors,'^ These words deserve particular attention. 
They are pregnant with meaning as to the peculiar interests arrayed 
on mercantile grounds against the treaty. 

At this point it will be fitting to consider the position taken up by 
the other forceis, humanitarian and religious, which are co-operating 
w’ith these specific mercantile interests in vigorously opposing the 
conclusion of any arrangement that would involve recognition of 
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Portuguese jurisdiction in this Congo region. As already stated, 
they are recruited in Anti-Slavery and in Missionary circles. In an 
official communication to Lord Granville, signed by the President, 
Chairman, and other officers of the Anti-Slavery Society, the state- 
ment is made that the ‘‘ Committee are able to show, on unquestion- 
able evidence, that at this very time the slave trade is to a consider- 
able amount being carried on by the Portuguese from their settle- 
ments in Loanda,” and that in view of .the ineffective and corrupt 
character of the Administration of Portugal in her African territories 
the committee are compelled to regard an occupation of any part of 
the river Congo as obstructive to any real suppression of the slave 
trade, and subversive of any hope <rf its being soon supplanted in 
those regions of Africa by a larger^xtonsion ^f legitimate commerce 
and of Christian civilisation.^^ In reply, the society was invited to 
“ forward papers containing evidence in support of the '^8tatement 
that the slave trade-is still carried on from the Portuguese posses- 
sions on the West Coast of Africa.’’ The society accordingly for- 
warded to the Foreign Office four documents, one being -an extract 
from a book written by Lord Mayo, and the three others anonymous 
extracts from letters by Congo merchants. They can be read 
in the Parliamentary Papers No. 5, These documents wholly 
fail tq establish the allegation of a slave trade being still in 
force. What is shown to exist is a system of contract labour, 
such as obtains in a great many colonial possessions, including 
our own. One of the witnesses called into court by the society 
writes himself, ** Slavery docs not exist de jure, and nof under the 
conditions which are commonly attached to the word ^ but de facto it 
exists under the appellation of engagement libre.” This is 
nothing more than a system of indenture akin to the coolie labour. 
This system is in force for the Island of San Thome, a fertile colony 
ofE the West coast. The labourers are imported from the continent 
under a four years’ contract* according ^o regulations laid down in a 
royal decree bearing date 1878. After expiration of this time 
the labourers should be provided with a return passage. This con- 
dition it is affirmed, is systematically evaded, the labourers being in- 
duced to enter again into contract. If this does happen, there is no 
evidence to show that the labourers arQ subjected to harsji treatment. 
The elaborate Government regulations for their protection would 
seem to be diligently observed, according to the report of Consul 
Cohen, who visited the island in 1882, and is far from being a wit- 
ness biassed in favour of the Portuguese. I must bear testimony,” 
are his words, to the zeal of the authorities in carefully seeing that 
the labourers are regularly paid their monthly earnings, and any 
complaint of abuses or illtreatment by employers strictly examined 
into, and if convicted, are severely dealt with.” Individual cases 
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of hardship may occur, and no doubt do occur. The matter may 
well be one calling for the vigilant attention of philanthropists with 
the view of ensuring careful observation of regulations for the tender 
treatment of these labourers under contract, but this much must be 
admitted by any one who has impartially considered the evidence 
adduced in support of the statements made by the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and repeated in a memorandum addressed to Mr. S. Smith, 
M.P., by a certain numbcr»of Liverpool merchants interested in the 
West African trade, that it entirely fails to substantiate the charge 
that “at this very time the slave trade is being carried on by the 
Portuguese^' on the West Coast of Africa. If however such a 
trade was really being carried on clandestinclj% it should be taken 
note of in fairness, that the twelfth article of the treaty not merely 
confirms in respect of the territory now recognised as a Portuguese 
possession^ all the stipulations contained in former treaties against 
slavery, but arms British cruisers with powers never before granted 
in virtue of which they would be authorised “ to enter the bays, ports, 
creeks, rivers, and other places in the eastern African colonics in 
possession of Portugal, where no Portuguese authorities shall be 
established, and to prevent the slave trade from being carried on iii 
such places." It is admitted on all hands that whatever slave trade 
exists is carried on along the sparsely colonised regions of the cast 
African coast within the range of Portuguese title. Therefore the con- 
cession hero made whereby British cruisers are henceforth empowered 
to exercise police right in Portuguese waters, constitutes an unpre- 
cedented and most effective weapon in repression of any slave trade 
still in force. It is strange the Anti-Slavery Society should have 
omitted all reference to this east African trade, and that while 
making charges against the Portuguese authorities in connection 
with an imaginary traflic on the west coast, no allusions occurs in 
any memorial from this society to the stimulus given to the exporta- 
tion of slaves from the eist coast through the high profits accruing 
to the brokers of forced labour in the French settlements off the 
Madagascar roast. 

If 1 havo had to comment unfavourably on the allegations made 
by the representatives •of the Anti- Slavery Society, I regret to be 
under the n^'cessity of speaking even less favourably of the statements 
put forward by Baptist Missionaries. A plea may be found on 
behalf of the former in the circumstance that as residents in this 
country, and as men animated with a hot zeal for the promotion of a 
generous cause, they were liable to be duped by narratives con- 
cocted with plausibility. The Baptist Missionaries, on the contrary, 
affect to speak from personal knowledge. In coming before the 
public they lay claim to the character of witnesses authoritatively 
testifying to facts from personal experience. Yet I venture to affirm 
that of the statements put forward by them in tones of absolute 
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confidence^ not only are many most inaccurato^ but some are couched 
in language studiously misleading^ while in regard to others^ I am 
at a loss to see how they can be brought into union with a spirit of 
candour. The Rev. Mr. Bentley, a Congo Missionary, who has 
recently returned after five years residence there, and must there- 
fore be quite aware of the actual state of things in that region, 
distinctly assumes the responsibility, after having gone very 
carefully into the matter,” of vouching in the Fall Mall Gazette of 
May 20 for the statement that the duties will amount to as much 
as 30 and 40 per cent, on the goods imported to the Congo,” and 
impose on the “ Baptist Missionary Society a tax of £3,000 a year;” 
and he adds very naturally (if hia statement were correct), *'so 
you sec we have some reason to fqel aggriewad, more especially as 
this black mail will be levied on the glass beads and brass rods, 
which wo import without the slightest corresponding advantage 
whatever.” The inevitable inference from the foregoing words 
can only be, that the stations of the Baptist mission are situated 
within the territory subject to the t<'^riff regulations of the Treaty, 
whereas the fact, entirely ignored by Mr. Bentley, is that only 
one out of the whole chain of stations, that at Banang at the 
mouth of the Congo, would lie inside the territory affected. The 
point is of such capital importance as a tost of the trustworthiness of 
statements advanced with reckless boldness, that it demands special 
attention. The headquarters of the Baptist Mission are at Leopold- 
ville, on Stanley Pool. In the interior, at San Salvador, there is 
likewise an important mission, and on the river bank at Manyanga, 
Baynestown and Underhill, there are stations. Every one of these 
settlements is outside of, and wholly unaffected by, this treaty. With 
the exception of the one at Banana, they will be for the future in 
the enjoyment of precisely the same immunities in regard to the pay- 
ment of duties, as they have enjoyed in the past, as far as the Treaty 
is concerned. The assumed: annual tax of £3,000 is an absolute 
myth. Not one word of reference has been vouched by Mr. Bentley 
to the Btipulations which fix the limit of Portuguese jurisdiction at 
Nokki and refuse Portugal the power of levying any Und of transit 
duty, direct or indirect, on goods carried by uviter through the Portu-’ 
guese stretch of the Congo. This omj^on is the more singular as 
Mr. Bentley, from his personal acquaintance with the locality and 
his intimacy with the subject matter of the Treaty, must be perfectly 
cognizant of the fiict that, in determining the delimitation of Portu- 
guese sovereignty at this particular point, Lord Granville actually 
declined to sign the Treaty until the Portuguese Government had 
recognised, in a manner to put the matter out of all future question, 
that the landing place for ocean steamers connected with the station 
at Vivi, of the Belgium International Association, was outside its 
frtmtiers. 

VOL. XrxVL K.S. H 
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There remains, howeyer, the reKgious interest — ^the assumed 
danger to the ministry of a Protestant denomination of being 
exposed to persecution at the hand of intolerant Homan Catholic 
priests strong m the physical support of bigoted and fanatical 
officials. In the first place, it must occur to the reader that if these 
Baptist missions are situated outside the jurisdiction of Portuguese 
sovereignty, it is self-evident that any power conferred on Portugal 
by virtue of this treaty wijl touch their representatives as little in 
their character of missionary prosely tisers as I have shown that they 
can affect their material interest. One Baptist station is, however, 
certainly within the recognised limits of Portuguese sovereignty — 
and if British trade were to prosper under the treaty, it will be 
reasonable to anticipatf* that more missionary activity might also be 
developed in the district. It would, therefore, have been a serious 
omission ^lot to provide adequate safeguards for the protection against 
persecution of Protestant ministers and for the ample enjoyment of 
religious liberty. It baffles comprehension how stipulations of a 
more explicit expression or more stringent character than are to be 
found in the seventh article, could have been devised for attainment 
of full provision in behalf of absolute enjoyment of religious liberty. 
Besides a general declaration in protection of missionaries and 
ministers of all Christian denominations in the exercise of their 
vocation,^’ and against any hindrance whatever being offered by 
Portuguese authorities to any ‘‘ form of religious worship and 
religious ordinances,^* it is expressly enjoined that no obstacle shall 
be placed in the way of teaching the doctrines of Christianity to all 
persons willing and desirous to be taught/* and no native embracing 
‘'any form of Christianity ** shall on that account, "or on account 
of teaching or exercise thereof, bo liable to any molestation or trouble 
whatsoever.** Further, it is stipulated that special burial grounds, 
" within convenient distance of each of the principal towns,** shall be 
assigned by the local authorities; that the missionaries, "whether 
natives or foreigners, and religious bodies,** shall have perfect right 
to " erect churches, chapels, schools, and other buildings, which shall 
be protected by the Portuguese authorities ; ** lastly, that as regards 
'' taxation and local changes,** all religious estaBlishments, "of whatso- 
ever denomination, shall be on a footing of perfect equality.** What 
more could possibly be demanded than is with so much explicitness 
stipulated for in these provisions ? Mr. Bentley himself does 
not try to pick holes in these terms. He makes the admission 
that if " you mean to enforce the treaty vigorously it may work,** 
but adds the insinuation, "a Government capable of negotiating 
such a treaty is much more likely to allow Portuguese obstructiveness 
and Portuguese obstinacy to qualify the stipulations of. the treaty 
than to iiisist on their execution,** and then gives it as his 
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opinion that if you have any regard for the development of trade, 
for the freedom of religion^ or for peace and quietneBe in tho&e regions^ 
refuse to ratify the treaty and kt mattcrB go on as they are at presenV* 
The logic of the argumentation as against the treaty escapes my 
understanding. As an instrument it must be judged by what is 
contained in it ; to say that the instrument is in its composition not 
bad, and yet to inveigh against it on the off-hand assumption that 
it will not be brought into play, is to sajf the least a singularly inco- 
herent and eccentric mode of discussing the practical bearings of • 
the treaty. The tfeaty embodies certain definite stipulations ; these 
may in themselves be inadequate; that would be an intelligible 
proposition. It is not intelligible hbw it can be maintained that the 
treaty ought not to be ratified, because, altlibugh its stipulations if 
really put in force would prove effective, it is assumed they will not 
be enforced by the contracting parties. It must be self-otident that 
should Portugal fail in the fulfilment of what she has contracted to 
do and observe, she forfeits the advantages ipso facto of the sovereign 
rights recognised by the treaty, and matters would theft revert to 
that present condition which Mr. Bentley advocates as the most 
favourable to the peace and quietness of the Congo region. 

This brings me to the consideration of another series of objections 
levelled against the treaty, not on particular but on general grounds 
— objections resting on the statu quo basis. The pleas go against 
any treaty whatsoever in respect of the Congo region with Portuga], 
Qs being contrary to expediency, and in defiance of a position con- 
sistently maintained by successive English Ministers in denial of 
any recognition of Portuguese jurisdiction in this territory. The 
case in support of objections to a treaty as being inexpedient rests 
virtually on the allegation to which Mr. Bentley gives the weight 
of his authority, that the existing condition in the Lower Congo is 
one favourable to peace and quietness,*' and should therefore bo 
left as it is. That advanced against the* treaty because concluded 
with Portugal is made up of a combination pf historical and legal 
pleas, and touches closely points of policy. 

As regards the exi|ting state of things in, the Lower Congo, there 
can be no question but that an increasing trade has been going on 
of late years through merchants of various nationalities, who have 
established factories. This trade has sprung up and is being pro^<> 
cuted under conditions which escape supervision, and afford no trust- 
worthy means for gauging with accuracy its character and volume. 
Mr. Hutton, indeed, affirms confidently that during the last iivo 
years “ the trade to the Congo has nearly quadrupled," but the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce by no means accepts this state- 
ment, and characterizes as very exaggerated " current computa- 
tions about the recent expansion of trade in this quarter. Figures 
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arc appended to the report of this Chamber, indicating that ^ instead 
of our exports of British manufactures to the Congo ports having 
been doubled within five years, they have actually grown smaller.” 
The same report, which acquires a special character from having 
been written by so great on authority in trading matters as Sir Jacob 
Behrens, shows that of forty-nine independent ” factories only four 
are English. Notwithstanding the numerical inferiority of English 
houses, there is, however, no doubt that a large share of the value of this 
. commerce belongs to Englishmen, and should not be lightly exposed 
to injury. The point for consideration therefore is whether this trade 
is now carried on under conditions that can be held satisfactory, and 
are such as are entitled to commaid sympathy and active countenance. 
Sir Jacob Behrens says: — ^'Frcm the absence of all recognised 
authority by a civilised State, the Congo territory has become a 
no man’s 'land, on which the faetbrs and agents of private firms 
assume and exercise the rights of peace and War, and of life and 
death over the blacks, enforcing a kind of slavery in virtue of 
contracts with native chiefs.” Overwhelming evidence exists as 
to the lawlessness prevalent in the district, and the reckless, violent, 
arbitrary proceediugs to which traders are apt to have recourse when 
encountering any action on the part of natives which they may see fit 
to consider adverse to their interests. Thoe*e is no police other than 
that of superior brute strength to restrain cruel outbursts inspired by 
greedy passions, and practices openly prevail which missionaries else- 
where consider it a paramount duty to preach against, and which it 
is the special object of the Anti-Slavery Society to suppress. 

There is yet one more plea advanced against the conclusion of 
the treaty which demands notice. It is said with much energy, that 
tho claims put forward by Portugal to the territory in question 
are wholly without foundation, and that in now recognising them the 
British Government has acted in unwarrantable reversal of a point of 
policy to which successive British Ministers had clung with unfaul- 
tering tenacity. To go into the chain of historical testimony adduced 
by the Portuguese Crown in support of its claims would be beyond 
the limits of this article, nor is it necessary for my purpose. It is 
enough to say that these claims rest on undeniable priority of dis- 
covery and general priority of <iccupation, through the hoisting of the 
national flag and the establishment of settlements along tho sea-board 
of Western Africa. Portuguese navigators were the first explorers in 
this region of the world ; in conformity with general practice, they 
went through the process of taking formal possession for their 
sovereign of the land they touched, and the Crown of Portugal 
never desisted from asserting in documents its title to these vast 
acquisitions, the expanse of which was greatly in excess of its 
physical means for complete colonization. The rights acquired by 
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priority of discovery were declared liotli by l^ord Palmerston, in 1846, 
and Lord Clarendon, in 1853, to have lapsed tbrougb non* occupation 
of a region the ** unrestricted intercourse ” with which was affirmed to 
be of ftHBATiti nl interest to England. The grounds on which these 
declarations were made are self-evident. At that period England 
was engaged in a strenuous crusade against the slave-trade, the head- 
quarters and focus of which were on the West African coast and 
especially in the Congo region. In those waters war was ever being 
waged against a swarm of pirates, and into these waters therefore 
England was deterinined to vindicate a right of free pursuit which 
could not have been claimed if she had recognised them os within 
the jurisdiction of Portugal. It was a position taken up at a period 
when Portugal practicall}' had noif established herself in this region, 
when the only title that could be shown was one on paper, when the 
only trade carried on was the in&mous trade in human Ijeings, and 
when England was engaged, might and main, in fighting and putting 
down the iniquitous traffic. 

Now, however, the whole condition of things is changed. Thero 
is no slave-trade any longer on the Congo waters or anywhere 
on the West coast. But another trade has sprung up, a trade 
carried on by an aggregation of merchants from all countries, 
plying their avocations Under conditions exempt from all police 
control, and marked by a state of things without fixed order and 
law. And this state of things is coincident with three important 
facts. 1. The interest which made it essential for England 
as an armed power to enter freely up the Congo waters has 
vanished with the cause that called for the presence of her cruisers, 
viz., the slave-trade. 2 . The material development of Portu- 
guese authority and organization in the settlements immediately 
contiguous, whereby reasonable ground would appear given for 
assuming that the actual es^tension of jurisdiction over the territory 
to which claims have* always been laid, might bo made to prove 
specially beneficial. 3. The simultaneous appearance and spread of 
new forces in the neighbourhood, which may very materially afEect 
the general relations in that region, and possibly involve a distribu,- 
tion of power as well as an enforcement of regulations that would 
threaten to disturb the interest of commerce and free inlArcourse. It 
is upon a due consideration of these three facts that must depend 
judgment, whether, under existing circumstances, and quite irrespec- 
tive of the stipulations it may embody, any treaty at all should be 
made involving recognition of Portuguese rights, the view of 
ensuring orderly governments on the Lower Congo. “ Let matters 
go on as they are at present; but if that is impossible, then 
in that ease you should hand over the Lower Congo to the Interna- 
tional Association,” is Mr. Bentley’s recommendation ; adding that 
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this body “ could hold ^the Congo in trust for the commerce of the 
worhV^ It IS essential to see clearly in respect of this African 
Association, for the opponents of the treaty are prone to hold it 
dimly up before the public as a kind of philanthropic and brotherly 
body, diffusing peace and love, and animated with a sublime spirit of 
purely liberal enterprise. It is not, however, quite easy to get hold 
of the requisite facts. A certain obscurity shrouds the steps of the 
Association, and makes it^difficult to determine its actual doings; 
though the energy characteristic of its eminent executive chief, 
Mr. Stanley, is unmistakably evident. A pamphlet ‘‘ by a partici- 
pator in the enterprise,” furnishes what would seem to be official 
data about the proceedings of the “ Comitd d'Etudes du Haut Congo,’" 
founded in November, 1878, at Brussels, under the direct patronage and 
with the pecuniary assistance of the King of the Belgians, who, it has 
been statdd in print, has himself inspired the publication in question. 

The views and projects of the committee were inspired,” we are 
told, “ by purely philanthropic and scientific motives. It undertook 
to conduct^ exploration, but it had no intention of engaging in vommer- 
dal op(iraf2om” The Association thus formed was a strictly private 
one. It possessed no charter. The King of the Belgians in his 
individual capacity stood at its back Avith the aid of his private 
fortune, but there was no pretence of Belgium as a state extending 
any recognition to the Association. It was simply a body of enter- 
prising iidventurers reciniitod from all countries indiscriminately and 
banded together by a common spirit of exploration. An Association 
of this constitution cannot lay claim to any international status, and 
can afford no such guarantees for the character of its operations as 
appertained to a body like the East India Company, acting under a 
charter which had behind it the controlling authority of a great State. 

Under Mr. Stanley’s leadership expeditions were dispatched, 
and at the date of this pamphlet (1883) the number of Europeans 
and Americans engaged 'in the service of tht) Association is stated 
to have <=^xceeded fifty, who have formed stations at various points. 
How many of these exist is not quite clear. The pamphlet 
appears to mention no more than five, but on a map published this 
year at Brussels by Dr.' Chavanne, and purporting to give the deli- 
neation of the present condition of these equatorial regions, a very 
considerable number of spots are marked, both along the Congo and 
across the continent between that river and the mouth of the Kilion, 
as settlements of the Association, and christened with characteristic 
names. If the Association considers itself to have a legal title 
to all the spots so indicated, the importance of the pretensions 
deserves serious attention, for, notwithstanding the disclaimer in 
the pamphlet of any commercial or other than scientific aims, facts 
have recently come to light which impart a very peculiar aspect 
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to certain transactions of the Association.* In tho Blue Book just 
presented to Parliament will be found three treaties concluded 
by the representatives of the Association with native chiefs; tho 
terms in each being practically identical. They comprise — Ist. 
Absolute cession and abandonment to the Comity d'Etudes of 
territories belonging to the chiefs. 2nd. Surrender by these 
chiefs to any right of levying tolls, as also of disposing of tho 
natural resources in their teritories, if being expressly stipulated 
that to the Comite d'Etudes is to be ceded tho right to cultivate • 
unoccupied lands,* to exploit the forests, to fell trees, to gather 
caoutchouc, copal, wax, honey, and, generally speaking, all the 
natural produce that can be foun& ; to fish in tho streams, rivers, 
and watercourses ; to exploit all* the mincS.’" 3rd. Obligation on 
the chiefs to furnish labour at ‘'each station or factory.*' 4th. 
Obligation on tho chiefs to join their forces with those of the 
Comite against all intruders, no matter of what colour, 5th. 
Btrkt engagements that no others than agents of the Comite shall 
he allowed to come into and trade in the territories of* these chiefs. 
The terms on which this monopoly is set up in favour of the 
Comite are explicit beyond all possibility of doubt as to their 
meaning. Every article in those treaties is elaborately precise, 
and 'so framed as to dtjfy all challenge as to its purport. Hero 
is one enumerating with minute detail the valuable considerations 
against which the independent chiefs of the district Palla Balia 
have bartered away to tho Comit^ whatever they had to dispose 
of: — “The cession of the territories specified in the last para- 
graph of Article I. is agreed to in consideration of a present given 
once for all : — 1 coat of rod cloth nvith gold facing, 1 red cap, 1 
white tunic, 1 piece of white caft, 1 piece of red points, 1. one dozen 
box of liqueurs, 4 demijohns of rum, 2 boxes of gin, 128 bottles of gin 
(Hollands), 20 pieces of red handkerchiefs, 40 cringlets, and* 40 red 
cotton caps, which the aforementioned clfief admits having received." 
It appears from a dispatch of Colonel Cohen's, dated November, 1883, 
that the execution of tho treaty containing this particular article, 
relating to a district lying to the south of the Congo, has met with 
some difficulty, the native chiefs having made a declaration to the 
representative of*a Dutch factory, that they had not*been aware of 
the meaning of the contract they had been induced to sign. It 
likewise appears that Lieutenant Van de Velde, the “ Com- 
mandant of the International Association, sought to enforce accept- 
ance of the treaty by placing an armed force in the town [of Palla 
Balia] and stopping all communication with Nokki." Subsequntly, 
however, he saw reason to withdraw this force, and apparently ful- 
filment of the conditions of the treaty has been for the present sus- 
pended, without, however, the treaty itself having *^be6n cancelled; 
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so that its stipulations might at any moment be invoked as binding 
on the natives, and as giving a title to the Association or any one to 
whom it might cede its rights. Possibly this catalogue of values 
proffered in consideration for the acquisition of title to exclusive 
rights may suggest reflections to the minds of those who have been 
loudly proclaiming the absolute disinterestedness of aim, and purely 
philanthropic principles actuating the pioneers of civilisation enrolled 
under the banner of the Coihite du Haut Congo. 

If this be so, additional matter for reflection cannot fail to be 
supplied by certain incidents of quite recent occurrence. Simul- 
taneously with the expedition dispatched under the direction of 
Mr. Stanley, others were fitted out, also, it was stated, by private 
enterprise in France, id explore regions in the neighbourhood of the 
Congo, under the guidance of M. do Brazza. When, in July, 1881, 
Stanley reached the great Congo Lake, Stanley Pool, he found on 
the northern bank M. de Brazza, who had worked his way from the 
river Ogouw^ in the north, and had hoisted the French flag in 
sign of French dominion, over a settlement christened Brazzaville, 
in virtue of a cession of territory by treaty from a native chief. The 
claim so put forward in the name of France has not been disowned 
by the home authorities, nor has M. de Brazza limited the title of 
French acquisition to this one settlement. ‘On the Ogouw6, a Hver, 
though not free from rapids, yet readily navigable to the sea, and in 
close proximity to the French settlement on the Gaboon, a station 
christened Franceville has been founded, which has been put into 
communication by road with Brazzaville. In correspondence with 
this extension of French dominion in the interior and on the banks 
of the Upper Congo, there has 'been another significant extension of 
the same on the sea-coast. 

In the Parliamentary papers (Africa, No. 4) will be found all 
the doc^umentary evidence as to the high-handed proceedings, in 
March, 1883, of Lieutenafit Cordicr, commarfding the Sagittaire, 
man-of-war, who on the strength of an assumed desire on the part 
of some chiefs to enjoy the advantages of French protection, landed 
an armed force and took possession of Loango, which commands 
the entrance of the river Ewilu, affording a channel easily 
accessible and leading to points in close proxinlity to the Congo. 
In spite of the protest made by the Portuguese authorities, the flag 
of France continues to fly on the structure erected by Lieutenant 
Cordier. It is therefore indisputable that French conquest is being 
pushed in these quarters with marked energy. It must also be 
pointed out, that from this very point commences a stretch of three 
hundred miles along the seaboard up to Sette Cama, which is claimed 
by the Comity d^Etudes, whose flag has been hoisted along this tract in 
virtue of a treaty made by its agent, Captain Grant Elliot. Under 
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oircuxnstances like £hese it is impossible nbt to recognise at once tbe 
serious consequences that may be involved in the understanding 
(the existence of which is not denied) come to between the repre- 
sentatives of the Comity d’Etudes and the French Government, by 
which refusal is secured to the latter of all the interests in possession 
of the former in the event of the Association feeling disposed to with- 
draw from further prosecution of its action. The fact is beyond 
question that a contract has been signbd, by which France would 
in the position to claim the right to acquire possessions which as 
far as they depend on documentary titles would certainly stretch 
along the banks of the Congo, and over a range of territory extend- 
ing from an unknown point in tfie interior to the Gaboon River 
inclusive. The presence of French authority installed on the Congo 
is deprecated by Mr. Bentley as even more objectionable than that 
of Portugal. “It may be befter, no doubt, to have Portuguese 
there than to allow *it to fall into the hands of Franco, who lately has 
given us a very disagreeable example of her methods in Africa 
on the Gaboon, where she has stopped missionary operations and 
done her best to cripple foreign trade.” 

It is matter for surprise that, as far as I am aware, it has been left 
to this gentleman alone to glance at the consequences likely to be 
entailed on foreign trade in the event of tho extension to the Congo 
of the tariff regulations in force in the immediately contiguous west 
African possessions of France. Not one word of allusion to this 
consideration occurs in the representations made by tho mercantile 
bodies prominent in protesting against results, which, in their 
opinion, must ensue if the treaty in question comes into operation. 
It is, however, very evident that by the contract concluded between 
the Comit4 d’Etudes and France, the contingency of an extension to 
the Congo, Upper and Lower, of the commercial system in force in 
the French- African settlement, is by no means a remote one in the 
event of the present treaty falling throUgF. The continued existence 
of the Association is in itself precarious. Practically it is the out- 
come of personal sacrifices on the part of one august individual, who 
has seen fit to devote large private means in its behalf. If the sourep 
of this supply should fail, the Association Has nothing to full back 
upon for material support adequate to effective maintenance of its 
ambitious undertakings. In such an event it would necessarily 
have to abandon its present position, and consequently the case 
contemplated in the convention with France would come into play. 
It is therefore a point of primary importance to bear in mind that, 
however much it might be desirable to have duties lower even than 
those in the tariff attached to the treaty, in every respect its regula- 
tions are infinitely more favourable than those of the Gaboon settle- 
ments tariff, and of the restrictions imposed on tho navigation of the 
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African waterways withfn French dominion. Under the existing 
Gaboon tariff’ in virtue of a Presidential decree dated June28y 1883, 
differential duties of 20 per cent, are exacted in favour of French 
goods. Theso difi'erential duties are at the present time under 
revision, with the view of being raised to 75 per cent. In addition, 
navigation duties are levied on ships not of French origin, called 
octroi de mer and anchorage dues — charges which are specially pro- 
scribed under this treaty. * Furthermore, an absolute monopoly has 
been established in favour of French ships, to the exclusion even of 
such foreign vessels as have paid the duties tended droits et actes de 
francisation for navigation of the rivers Senegal and (still more 
important) of the Ogouwe, the fiver leading up to Franceville, the 
station constructed by^De Brazzas and the point from which a road 
has been made for caravan traffic to Brazzaville on the Congo. It 
requires fto comment to bring out the serious character of this 
fact. It does, however, pass comprehension that \aen versed in trade 
and practically cognisant of the realities of the case, should have 
wholly disfegarded to take any notice of this point in their criticisms 
of the consequences which the commercial regulations, sanctioned by 
this treaty, are likely to have on the fortunes of commerce in theso 
African regions. 

The only remaining point made against the letter of the -treaty 
has been drawn from foreign parts. It has been said that the treaty 
must be bad because foreign traders as well as English have 
complained, and that any arrangement in regard to the Congo 
region must be self-condemned when concluded between England 
and Portugal in entire disregard of other Powers. It is true that 
foreign traders have raised "their voices against the treaty coming 
into force. Notably, in Holland and Germany has this happened. 
At a recent meeting of the Berlin Colonial Society, the secretary of 
the G*erman Commercial Association, Consul Anneke, denounced this 
treaty as an instrument •designed by England for the purpose of 
effectively barring the expansion of German trade with the Congo. 
That both those countries have carried on considerable trade with the 
Congo is undeniable. Foreign interests, however, have been per- 
fectly safeguarded by the conditions on which the treaty has been 
negotiated. ♦ The allegations 4:hat this instrument implies a cession 
by England, and involves England in like individual obligations, 
is strangely at variance with fact. At so early a stage of the 
negotiations as March 15th, Earl Granville laid it down that the 
treaty “could not be a mere dual arrangement between the two 
countries,” and that its “acceptance by other Powers would be 
indispensable before it could come into operation.” According 
to Lord Granville’s original proposal, tho Commission to be in- 
trusted with the responsibility for the proper observance of the 
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stipulations regulating the navigation land trade of the Congo 
was to be one on which all the Powers were to be repre- 
sented, according to the precedent of the Danube Commission 
To ascribe to the English negotiators, as has been done by the 
Secretary of the German Commercial Association, a desire to steal a 
march and strike a selfish bargain, is simply absurd. The basis of 
the arrangement in the mind of the English negotiator was an 
international one ; and from that basis ho has not receded. 

There is, therefore, as far as England is concerned, nothing to. 
obstruct any Powbr from advancing any pleas it may have in behalf 
of special interests that may require further consideration, as the 
preliminary conditions to its adhSsion. The basis of the arrange- 
ment is not bilateral, but distinctly international, and therefore, 
in spirit and intention, designed for the promotion of general inerests. 
It is undeniable that existing iifterests are closely connected with the 
existing state on "the Congo. These individual interests must be 
touched by an alteration involving a regulated payment by all indi's- 
criminately of fixed duties, for a state where every oho made the 
best bargain and secured the greatest advantage he could over his 
neighbours, through playing adroitly on the ignorance and the 
W'eakness of the natives. The condition of things in the Lower 
Congo under the regulations of this treaty would be one attended 
by order and by definite laws, in lieu of one marked at fits and starts 
by bargains at immense profits and by violent disorders. This 
improved state of things would, by the terms of the treaty, bo put 
virtually under an international safeguard, and thereby secure for 
the commerce of the world at large free entry through the great 
waterway into the heart of the African continent. That an arrange- 
ment necessarily so advantageous in itself would be also singularly 
opportune at the present moment must be admitted by fair-minded 
observers. The secretary of the German Commercial Association 
himself, angry critic though he was, ftt the close of his address 
alludes to “ intrigues at work on the Congo, such as cession, of the 
settlements of the International Association to France and to new 
difficulties that might arise at any moment/' Under these circum- 
stances it is to be hoped that public opinion will not allow itself to 
be misled by plausible and ex partem representations f jom interested 
parties into a false view of the bearings of a treaty which may, 
indeed, thwart the operations hitherto carried on by particular 
traders, but which will certainly extend to commerce at large and to 
civilisation as it presses forward in the region of the Lower Congo, 
the protection of settled government, with effective safeguards 
against harassing and vexatious interference in arrest of free* inter- 
course and the enjoyment of religious liberty. 

W. 0. Cabtwbight. 
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Chai'ter IV. 

t 

CONTAINING HINTS OF HOW STRANGE MARRIAGES ARE CAUSED. 

A FORTNIGHT after this memorable Ball the principal actors of both 
sexes had crossed the Channel back to England, and old Ireland was 
left to her rains from above anil her undrained bogs below ; her 
physical and her mental vapours her ailments and her bog-bred 
doctors ; as to whom the governing country trusted they would be 
silent or discourse humorously. ‘ 

The residence of Sir Lukin Dunstane, in the "county of Surrey, 
inherited by him during his recent term of Indian service, was on 
the hills, where a day of Italian sky, or better, a day of our breezy 
South-West, washed from the showery night, gives distantly a 
tower to view, and a murky web, not without colour : the ever- 
flying banner of the metropolis ; the smoke of ihe city^s chimneys, 
if you prefer plain language. At a first inspection of the house, 
Lady Dunstane did not like it, and it was advertised to be let, and 
the auctioneer proclaimed it in his dialect. Her taste was delicate ; 
she had the sensitiveness of an invalid ; twice she read the stalking 
advertisement of the attractions of Copsley, and hearing Diana call 
it ' the plush of speech/ she shuddered ; she decided that a place 
where her husband^s family had lived ought not to stand forth 
meretriciously spangled and daubed, like a show-booth at a fair, for 
a bait ; though the grandiloquent man of advertising letters assured 
Sir Lukin that a public agape for the big and gaudy mouthful is in 
no milder way to be caught ; as it is apparently the case. She 
withdrew ^he trumpeting placard. Retract we likewise ‘ banner of 
the metropolis.’ That plush of speech haunts all efforts to swell and 
illuminate citizen prose to a princely poetic. 

Yet Lady Dunstane herself could name the bank of smoke, when 
looking NortlirEastward from h^ summer-house, the flag of London : 
and she was a person of the critical mind, well able to distinguish 
between the simple metaphor and the superobese. A term of habi- 
tation induced her to cancel her dislike of the place in love : cat’s 
love, she owned. Here, she confessed to Diana, she would wish to 
live to her end. It seemed remote, where an invigorating upper air 
gave new bloom to her cheeks ; but she kept one secret from her 
friend. 

In the Spring Diana went on a first pilgrimage to her old home^ 
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the Crossways, and was kindly entertained:' by the undo and aunt of 
a treasured nephew, Mr. Augustus Warwick. She rode with him on 
the downs. A visit of a week humanized ber view of the intruders. 
She wrote almost tenderly of her host and hostess to Lady Donstone ; 
they had but ‘ the one fault of spoiling their nephew.’ Him she 
described as a ‘ gentlemanly official,’ a picture of him. His age was 
thirty-four. He seemed ‘ fond of her scenery.’ Then her pen swept 
over the downs like a flying horse. Lady Hunstano thought no 
more of the gentlemanly officiaL He was a barrister wi..* I:i 
practice : in nothing the man for Diana. Letters came irom the 
house of the Pettigrews in Kent; from London; from Halford 
Manor in Hertfordshire ; from Ldbkton Grange in Lincolnshire ; 
after which they ceased to be the thrico weekly ; and reading the 
latest of them. Lady Dunstane imagined a flustered quill. The 
letter succeeding the omission contained no excuse, and iF was brief. 
There was a strange interjection, as to the wearifulncss of constantly 
wandering, like a leaf off the tree. Diana spoke of looking for a 
return of the dear winter days at Copsley. That was her station. 
Either she must have had some disturbing experience, or Copsley 
was dear for a Bedworth reason, thought the anxious peruser. 
Musing, dreaming, putting together divers shreds of correspondence 
and testing them with her intimate knowledge of Diana’s character. 
Lady Dunstane conceived that the unprotected beautiful girl had 
suffered a persecution, it might be an insult. She spelt over the 
names of the guests at the houses. Lord Wroxeter was of evil 
report : Captain Bampan, a Turf captain, had the like notoriety. 
And it is impossible in a great house for tho hostess to spread her 
aegis to cover every dame and damsek present. She lias to depend 
on the women being discreet, the men civilized, “ How brutal men 
can be ! ” was one of Diana’s incidental remarks in a subsequent 
letter, relating simply to masculine habits. In those da^s the 
famous ancestral plea of * the passion for Ms charmer ’ had not been 
altogether quashed down among the provinces, where the bottle 
maintained a sort of sway, and the beauty which inflamed the sons 
of men was held to be in coy expectation of violent effects upon 
their boiling blood. Lady Dunstane was ^uick-witted and had a 
talkative husband > she knew a little pf the upper sociaUworld of her 
time. She was heartily glad to have Diana by her side again. 

Not a word of any serious experience was uttered. Only on one 
occasion while they conveiued, something being mentioned of her 
tolerance, a flush of swarthy crimson shot over Diana, and she 
frowned, with the outcry, “ Oh 1 I have discovered that I can be a 
tigress I ” 

Her friend pressed her hand, saying, “ The cause a good one ! ” 
Women have to fight.” 
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Diana said no more. rThere had been a bad experience of her 
isolated position in the world. 

Diana regained her happy composure at Copsley. It amused Lady 
Dunstane to hear her say, ono evening when their conversation 
fell by hazard on her future, that the idea of a convent was more 
welcome to her than the most splendid marriage. ^ ^^For,” she 
added, as I am sure I shall never know anything of this love they 
rattle about and rave about, I shall do well to keep to my good 
single path ; and I have a warning within me that a step out of it 
will be a wrong ono — ^for me, dearest ! 

She wished her view of the yoke to be considered purely personal, 
drawn from no examples and coi&parisons. Tho excellent Sir Lukin 
was passing a great deal of his time in London. His wife had not 
a word of blame for him ; he was a respectful husband, and attentive 
when present ; but so uncertain, owing to tho sudden pressure of 
engagements, that Diana, bound on a second visit to the Crossways, 
doubted whether she would be able to quit her friend, whose condi- 
tion did not allow of her being left solitary at Copsley. He came 
nevertheless a day before Diana^s appointed departure on her round 
of visits. She was pleased with him, and let him see it, for the 
encouragement of a husband in the observance of his duties. One 
of tho horses had fallen lame, so they went out for a walk, at Lady 
Dunstane^s request. It was a delicious afternoon of Spring, with the 
full red disk of sun dropping behind the brown beech-twigs. She 
remembered long afterwards the sweet simpleness of her feelings as 
she took in the scent of wild flowers along the lanes and entered the 
woods — jaws of another monstrous and blackening experience. Ho 
fell into the sentimental vein, and a man coming from that heated 
London life to those glorified woods might be excused for doing so, 
though it sounded to her just a little ludicrous in him. She played 
tolerantly second to it ; she quoted a snatch of poetry, and his whole 
face was bent to her, with the petition that ehe would repeat the 
verse. Much struck was this giant ex-dragoon. Ah ! how fine ! 
grand ! He would rather hear that than any opera : it was diviner ! 

Yes, the best poetry is,'’ she assented. On your lips," he said. 
She laughed, am not a particularly melodious reciter." He 
vowed he ccviid listen to her pternally, eternally. His face, on a 
screw of the neck and shoulders, was now perpetually three-quarters 
fronting. Ah ! she was going to leave. — “ Yes, and you will find 
my return quite early enough," said Diana, stepping a trifle more 
briskly. His fist was raised on the length of the arm, as if in invo- 
cation. Not in the whole of London is there a woman worthy to 
fasten your shoe-buckles ! My oath on it ! I look ; I can't spy 
one." Such was his flattering eloquence. 

She told him not to think it necessary to pay her compliments. 
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“ And here, of all places ! ** They were in the heart of the woods. 
She found her hand seized — ^her waist. Even then, so impossible is 
it to conceive the unimaginable even when the apparitLou of it smites 
us, she expected some protesting absurdity, or that he had seen 
something in her path. — ^What did she hear ? And from her 
friend’s husband ! 

If stricken idiotic, he was a gentleman; the tigress she had 
detected in her composition did not reqicire to be called forth ; half- 
a-dozen words, direct, sharp as fangs and teeth, with the eyes . 
burning over them, sufficed for the work of defence. — The man 
who swore loyalty to Emma ! ” Her reproachful repulsion of eyes 
was unmistakable, withering ; as nfiisterful as a superior force on his 
muscles. — What thing had he b^ien taking dier for P — She asked it 
within ; and he of himself, in a reflective gasp. Those eyes of hers 
appeared as in a cloud, with the wrath above : she had the look of a 
goddess in anger. He stammered, pleaded across her flying shoulder 
— Oh ! horrible, loathsome, pitiable to hear I .... ‘* A momentary 
aberration .... her beautj^ .... he deserved to bo shot ! . . . . 
could not help admiring .... quite lost his head .... on his 
honour ! never again ! ” 

Once in the roadway, and Copsiey visible, she checked her arrowy 
pace for breath, and almost commiserated the dejected wretch in her 
thankfulness to him for silence. Nothing exonerated him, but at 
least he had the grace not to bog secrosy. That would have been an 
intolerable whine of a poltroon, adding to her humiliation. He 
abstained ; he stood at her mercy without appealing. 

She was not the woman to take poor vengeance. But, Oh ! she 
was profoundly humiliated, shamed » through and through. The 
question, Was I guilty of any lightness — anything to bring this on 
meP would not be laid. And how she pitied her friend! This 
bouse, her .heart’s home, was now a wreck to her : nay, '^orse, a 
hostile citadel. The burden of the t^-sk^of meeting Emma with an 
open face, crushed her like very guilt. Yet she succeeded. After 
an hour in her bedchamber she managed to lock up her heart and 
summon the sprite of acting to her tongue and features : which 
ready attendant on the suffering female host performed his liveliest 
throughout the evening, to Emma’ij amusement, and^^to the culprit 
ex-dragoon’s astonishment ; in whom, to tell the truth of him, her 
sparkle and fun kindled the sense of his being less criminal than he 
had supposed, with a dim vision of himself as the real proven donkey 
for not having been a harmless dash more so. But, to be just as well 
as penetrating, this, was only the effect of her personal charm on his 
nature. So it spurred him a moment, when it struck the doleful 
man that to have secured one kiss of those fresh and witfcy sparkling 
lips he would endure forfeits, pangs, anything save the hanging of 
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his culprit’s head before ^is Emma. Beflection washed him clean. 
Secresy is not a medical restorative, by no means a good thing for 
the baffled amorously-adventurous cavalier, unless tho lady’s cha- 
racter shall have been firmly established in or over his hazy wagging 
noddle. Beflection informed him that the honourable, generous, 
juroud girl spared him for tho sake of the house she loved. After a 
night of tossing, he rose right heartily repentant. He showed it in 
the best manner, not dramatically. On her accepting his offer to 
drive her down to tho valley to meet the coach, a genuine illumina- 
tion of pure gratitude made a better man of him, both to look at and 
in feeling. She did not hesitate to consent ; and he had half expected 
a refusal. She talked on the wny quite as usual, cheerfully, if not 
altogether so spiritedly.- A flash oi her matchless wit now and then 
reduced him to that abject state of man beside the fair person he has 
treated high cavalierly, which one orates permission to describe as 
pulp. He was utterly beaten. • 

The sight of Bedworth on tho valley road was a relief to them 
both. He had slept in one of tho houses of the valley. He glanced 
at Diana, still with that calculating abstract air of his ; and he was 
rallied. He confessed to being absorbed in railways, the new lines 
of railways projected to thread the land and fast mapping it. 

“ You’ve not embarked money in them ? ’’ said Sir Lukin. , 

The answer was : “ I have ; all I possess.” And Bedworth for a 
sharp instant set his eyes on Diana, indifferent to Sir Lukin’s bellow 
of stupefaction at such gambling on the part of a prudent fellow. 

He asked her where she was to bo met, where written to, daring 
the summer, in case of his wishing to send her news. 

She replied : “ Copsley will, be the surest. I am always in com- 
munication with Lady Dunstane.” She coloured deeply. The 
recollection of the change of her feeling for Copsley suffused her 
maiden mind. 

The strange blush prompted an impulse in ![ledworth to speak to 
her at once of his venture in railways. But what would she under- 
stand of them, as connected with the mighty stake he was playing 
for P He delayed. The coach came at a trot of the horses, 
admired by Sir Lukin, rpund a comer. She entered it, her maid 
followed, the ^door banged, tho horses trotted. She was off. 

Her destiny of the Crossways tied a knot, barred a gate, and 
pointed to a new direction of the road on that fine Spring morning, 
when beech-buds were near tbe burst, cowslips yellowed the meadow- 
flats, and skylarks quivered upward. 

For many long years Bedworth had in his memory, for a comment 
on procrastination and excessive scrupulousness iit his calculating 
faculty, tile blue back of a coach. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COKCERNING THE SCRUPULOUS GENTLEMAN WHO CAME TOO LATE. 

On the Saturday following Red worth arrived at Copsley, with 
a shade deeper of the cidculating look under his thick brows, 
habitual to him latterly. He found La^y Dunstane at her desk, pen 
in hand, the paper untouched ; and there was an appearance o^ trouble 
about her somewhat resembling his own, as he would have observed, ’ 
had he been open-minded enough to notice anything, except that 
she was writing a letter. He begged her to continue it ; he proposed 
to read a book till she was at leisure. 

‘‘I have to write, and scarcely know how,^' said she, clearing her 
face to make the guest at home,^and taking a chair by t^e fire, I 
would rather chat for half an hour/’ 

She spoke of the weather, frosty, but tonic ; bad for the last days 
of hunting, good for the fanner and the country, lot us hope. 

Bedworth nodded assent. It might be surmised that he was 
brooding over those railways, in which he had embarked his fortune. 
Ah ! those railways ! She was not long coming to the wailful 
exclamation upon them, both to express her personal sorrow at the 
disfigurement of our dear England, and lead to a little modest 
offering of a woman^s counsel to the rash adventurer ; for thus could 
she serviceably put aside her perplexity awhile. Those railways ! 
When would there be peace in the land ? Where one single nook 
of shelter and escape from them ? 

All his money, she heard, was down on the railway table. He 
might within a year have a tolerable fortune : and, of course, ho 
might be ruined. He did not expect it ; still he fronted the risks. 
‘'And now,” said he, "I come to you for counsel. I am not held 
among my acquaintances to be a marrying man, as it’s called.” 

He paused. Lady Dunstane thought it an occasion to praise him 
for his considerateness. 

" You, involve no one but yourself, you mean P ” Her eyes shed 
approval. " Still the day may come .... I say only that it may: 
and the wish to marry is a rosy colouring .... equal to a flying 
chariot in conducting us across difficulties and obstructions to the 
deed. And then one may have to regret a previous rashness.” 

These practical men are sometimes obtuse: she dwelt on that 
vision of the future. 

He listened, and resumed : " My view of marriage is, that no 
man should ask a woman to be his wife unless he is well able to 
support her in the comforts, not to say luxuries, she is accustomed 
to.” His gaze had wandered to the desk ; it fixed there. " That is 
Miss Meiion’s writing,” he said. 

VOL. XXXVI. N.S. i 
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‘‘The letter?’’ said Lady Dunstane, and she stretched out her 
hand to press down a leaf of it. “ Yes ; it is from her.” 

Ho looked pertinaciously in the direction of the letter, and it was 
not rightly mannered. That letter, of all others, was covert and 
sacred to the friend. It contained the weightiest of secrets. 

“ I have not written to her,” said Bedworth. 

lie was astonishing : “ To Diana ? You could very well have 

done so ; I fancy she knows nothing, has never given a thought to 
' railway stocks and shares ; she has a loathing for speculation.” 

“ And speculators too, I dare say.” 

“It is extremely probable.” Lady Dunstane spoke with an 
emphasis, for the man liked Diana, and would bo moved by the idea 
of forfeiting her esteem. ** 

“She might blame me if I did anything dishonourable.” 

“She certainly would.” 

“ She will have no cause.” 

Lady Dunstane began to look, as at a cloud charged with remote 
explosions : and still for the moment she was unsuspecting. But it 
was a flitting moment. When he went on, and very singularly 
droning to her car : “ The more a man loves a woman, the more he 
should be positive, before asking her, that she will not have to con- 
sent to a loss of position, and I would rather lose her than fail to 
give her all — ^not be sure, as far as a man can be sure, of giving her 
all I think she’s worthy of : ” then the cloud shot a lightning flash, 
and the doors of her understanding swung wide to the entry of a 
great wonderment. A shock of pain succeeded it. Her sympathy 
was roused so acutely that she slipped over the reflective rebuke she 
would have addressed to her silly delusion concerning his purpose in 
speaking of his affairs to a woman. Though he did not mention 
Diana by name, Diana was clearly the person. 

“ Pray,” interposed Lady Dunstane, “^specify — I am rather in a 
mist — the exact point upon which you do me i;he honour to consult 
me.” She ridiculed herself for having imagined that such a man 
would come to consult her upon a point of business. 

. “ It is,” he replied, “ this : whether, as affairs now stand with me 
— I have an income from my office, and personal property . . . say 
between thirteen and fourteen hundred a year to start with — ^whether 
you think me justified in asking a lady to share my lot P ” 

She caught at a straw : “ Tell me, it is not Diana ? ” 

“ Diana Merion ! ” 

As soon as he had said it he perceived pity, and he drew himself 
tight for the stroke. “ She’s in love with some one ? ” 

“ She is engaged.” 

He bore it well.* He was a big-chested fellow, ^d that ex- 
cruciating twist within of the revolution of the wheels of the brain 
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snapping their course to grind the contrary to that of the heart, was 
reycaled in one short lift and gasp, a compression of the tremendous 
change he underwent. 

“ Why did you not speak before f ” said Lady Dunstane. Her 
words were tremulous. 

“ I should have had no justification." 

“ You might have won her ! ” She aould have wept ; her sym- 
pathy and her self-condolence trader disappointment at Diana’s 
conduct joined to ^well the feminine flood. 

The poor fellow’s quick breathing and blinking reminded her of 
cruelty in a retrospect. She generalized, to ease her spirit of regret, 
by hiTiting it without hurting : “ Women Dually are not puppets. 
They arc not so excessively luxurious. It is good for young l^omon 
in the early days of marriage ta rough it a little." She found her- 
self droning, as he liad done. 

Ho had ears for nothing but the fact. 

“ Then I am too late ! ” . 

“ I have heard it torday.” 

“ Then I must make my mind up to it,” said Redworth. “ I think 
I’ll take a walk." 

She smiled kindly. “ It will be our secret.” 

“ I thank you with all my heart. Lady Dunstane.” 

Ho was not a weaver of phrases in distress. His blunt reserve 
was eloquent of it to her, and she liked him the better ; could have 
thanked him, too, for leaving her promptly. 

When she was alone she took in the contents of the letter at'a 
hasty glimpse. It was of one paragraph, and fired its shot like« 
cannon with the muzzle at her breast : — 

“ My own Emmy, I have been asked in marriage by Mr. Warwick, 
and have accepted him. Signify your approval, for I have decided 
that it is the wisest thing a waif can do. . We arc to live at the 
Crossways for four months of the year, so I shall have Dada in his 
best days and all my youngest dreams, my sunrise and morning dew, 
surrounding me ; my old home for my new one. I write in haste, 
to you first, burning to hear from you. Senj^ your blessing to yoar& 
in life and death, through all transformations, , 

* * “ Tony.” 

That was all. Hot a word of the lover about to be decorated with 
the title of husband. 

Lady Dunstane controlled the pricking of the wound inflicted by 
Diana’s novel exgrcise’in laconics where the fullest flow was due to 
tmidemess, and despatph^ felicitations upon the text of the initial 
line: "Wonders are dways happening.” 

Bedworth carried his burden, though the frosty air at a pace to 
mdt icicles in Greenland. He walked unthinkingly, right ahead, 
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to tho red West, as he discovered when pausing to consult his watch. 
Time was left to return at the same pace and dress for dinner ; he 
swung round and picked up remembrances of sensations he had 
strewn by the way. She knew these woods ; he was walking in her 
footprints; she was engaged to be married. Yes, his principle, 
never to ask a woman to marry him, never to court her, without 
bankbook assurance of his ability to support her in cordial comfort, 
was right. He maintained it, and owned himself a donkey for 
having stuck to it. Between him and his excellent principle there 
was war, without the slightest division. Warned of the danger of 
losing her, he would have done^ the same again, confessing himself 
donkey for his pains. , The principle was right, because it was due 
to the woman. Ilis rigid adherence to the principle sot him be- 
labouring •his donkey-ribs, as the proper due to himself. For he 
might have had a chance, all through two winters. The opportuni- 
ties had been numberless. Here, in this bcech-wood ; near that 
thornbush ; on the juniper slope ; from the corner of chalk and sand 
in junction, to the corner of clay and chalk ; all the length of tho 
wooded ridge he had reminders of her presence and his priceless 
chances : and still tho standard of his conduct said No, while his 
heart bled. 

Tho gentleness of Lady Dunstano soothed him during the term ol 
a visit that was rather Uko purgatory sweetened by angelical tears. 

Forthwith the value of railway investments rose in the market , 
fast as asparagus-heads for cutting : a circumstance that added stings 
to reflection. Had he been only a little bolder, a little less the 
fanatical devotee of his rule, of masculine honour, less the slave to 

the letter of success But why reflect at all ? Here was a 

goodly income approaching, perhaps a seat in Parliament ; a station 
for the airing of his opinions — and a social status for the wife now 
denied to him. The wife^was denied to him ; he could conceive of 
no other. The tyrant-ridden, reticent, tenacious creature had 
thoroughly wedded her in mind ; her view of things had a throne 
beside his own, even in their differences. He perceived, agreeing or 
^disagreeing, the motioqs of her brain, as ho did with none other 
of women ; pud this it is w^hich stamps character on her, divides her 
from them, upraises and enspheres. He declined to live with any 
other of the sex. 

Before he could hear of the sort of man Mr. Warwick was — a 
perpetual object of his quest — tho bridal bells had rung, and Diana 
Antonia Merion lost her maiden name. She became the Mrs. 
Warwick of our footballing world. 

Why she married, she never told. Possibly, in amazement at 
herself subsequently, she forgot the specific reason. That which 
weighs heavily in youth, and commits us to desperate action, will be 
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a trifle in older eyes, to blunter senses, a .more enUgbtened under* 
standing. Her friend “RmTna. probed for the reason vainly. It was 
partly revealed to Redworth, by guess-work and a putting together 
of pieces, yet quite luminously — as it were by touch of tentacle- 
feelers— —one evening that he passed with Sir Lukin Hunstane, when 
the lachrymose ez-dragoon and son of Idlesse had rather more than 
dined. 


. CHAPTER VI. 

THE COUPLE. 

• 

Six months a married woman, Diana came tp Orossley to introduce 
her husband. They had run over Italy : “ the Italian Peninsular/* 
she quoted him in a letter to Lady Dunstane : and were .furnishing 
their London house. Her first letters from Italy appeared to have a 
little bloom of sentiment. Augustus was mentioned as liking this 
and that in the land of beauty. He patronised Art, ajid it was a 
pleasure to hear him speak iipon pictures and sculptures ; he knew a 
great deal about them. He is an authority.** Her humour soon 
began to play round the fortunate man, who did not seem, to the 
reader’s mind, to bear so^well a sentimental clothing. His pride was 
in being very English on the Continent, and Diana’s instances of his 
lofty appreciations of the garden of ai*t and nature, and statuesque 
walk through it, would have been more amusing if her friend could 
have harmonized her idea of the couple. Perhaps hie worst fault 
was an affected superciliousness before the foreigner, not uncommon 
in those days. You are to know, de^r Emmy, that wo English are 
the aristocracy of Europeans.” Lady Dunstane inclined to think wo 
were ; nevertheless, in the mouth of a ‘ gentlemanly ofiicial * the 
frigid arrogance added a stroke of caricature to his deportment. 

He appeared. La^y Dunstane’s first wpression of him recurred 
on his departure. His differences of opinion were prefaced by a 
“ pardon me,” and pausing smile of the teeth ; then a succinctly 
worded sentence or two, ^ perfect settlement of the dispute. He 
disliked argumentation. He said so, and l^iana remarked it of him, 
speaking as a wife who merely noted a characteristic^ Inside his 
boundary, he had neat phrases, opinions in packets. Beyond it, 
apparently the world was void of any particular interest. 

When Diana had gone, Lady Dunstane thought she had worn a 
mask, in the natural manner of women trying to make the best of 
their choice ; and she excused her poor Tony for the artful presen- 
tation of him at her own cost. But she could not excuse her for 
having married the man. Her first and her final impression likened 
him to a house locked up and empty : — a London house conven- 
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tionully furniBhcd and decorated by the upholsterer, and empty of 
inhabitants. How brilliant and beautiful girl could have committed 
this rashness, was the perplexing riddle: the knottier because the 
man was idle : and Diana had ambition ; she despised and dreaded 
idleness in men. — Empty of inhabitants, even to the ghost I Both 
human and spiritual were wanting. The mind contemplating him 
become stagnant. 

Elscvvliero, out of England, Diana would have been a woman for 
a place in song, exalted to the skies. Here she had the destiny to 
inflame Mr. Bed worth and Mr. Warwick, two Bailway Directors, 
bent upon scoring the country to the likeness of a child’s lines of 
liop-scotch in a gravel-yard. » 

As with all invalids,, the pleasurp of living backward was haunted 
by the tortures it evoked, and two years later she recalled this outcry 
against the Fales. She would then have prayed for Diana to inflome 
none but such men as those two. The original error was, of course, 
that rash and most inexplicable marriage, a stop never alluded to by 
the driven victim of it. Lady Duiistano hoard rumours of dissen- 
sions. Diana did not mention them. 

Ijord Dannisbiirgh’s name, as one of the adminus of Mrs. 'War- 
wick, was dropped once or twice by Sir Lukin. There is no harm 
in admiration, especially on the part of oiU3 of a crowd observing a 
star. No harm can be imputed when the husband of a beautiful 
woman accepts an appointment from the potent Minister admiring 
her. So Lady Dunstano thought, for she was sure of Diana to her 
inmost soul. But she soon perceived in Sir Lukin that the old dog- 
W'orld was preparing to yelp on a scent. He of his nature belonged 
to the hunting pack, and with a cordial feeling for the quarry, ho 
was quite witli his world in expecting to see her run, and readiness 
to join the chase. No great scandal had occurred for several months. 
The world was in want of it ; and he, too, with a very cordial feeling 
for the quarry, piously hoping she would escape, already had his 
nose to ground, collecting testimony in the track of her. He said 
little to his wife, but his world was getting so noisy that he could 
not help half pursing his lips. Redworth was in America, engaged 

carving up that hemisphere. She had no source of information 
but her hu4)and’s chance gossip ; and London ,was death to her ; 
and Diana, writing faithfully twdee a week, kept silence as to Lord 
Dannisburgh, except in naming him among her guests. 

Once she coupled tlie names of Lord Larrian and Lord Dannis- 
burgh, remarking that sbo had a fatal attraction for antiques. 

« Are you altogether cautious P” Lady Dunstane wrote to Diana ; 
and her friend sent a copious reply : You have the fullest right to 
ask your Tony anything, aud I will answer as at the Judgment bar. 
You allude to Lord Dannisburgh. He is near what Dada’s age 
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would have been, and is, I think I can affirm, next to my dead 
father and my Emmy, my dearest friend/ I love him. I could say 
it in the streets without shame ; and you do not imaginome shameless. 
Whatever his chai’actcr in his younger days, he can be honestly a 
woman's friend, believe me. I see straight to his heart ; he has no 
disguise ; and unless I am to suppose that marriage is the end of mo, 

I must keep him among my treasures. I see him almost daily ; it is 
not possible to think I can be deceived^; and as long as he does me 
the honour to esteem my poor portion of brains by coming to me 
for what he is .good enough to call my counsel, I shalt let tha 
world wag its tongue. Between ourselves, I trust to be doing some 
good. 1 know I am of use in yarious ways. No doubt there is a 
danger of a w^oman's head being turned, when she reflects that a 
powerful Minister governing a* kingdom has not considered her too 
insignificant to advise him ; aijd I am sensible of it. I am, I assure 
you, dearest, on ^ly guard against it. That would not attach me to 
him, as his homely friendliness does, lie is the most amiable, 
cheerful, homynant of men ; he has no fooling of an enemy, though 
naturally his enemies are numerous and venomous. Ho is full of 
observation and humour. How he would amuse you! in many 
respects accord with you. And I should not have a spark of jealousy. 
Sonic day I shall be^ permission to bring him to Copsley. At 
present, during the session, he is too busy, as you know : inc— -bis 
‘ crystal spring of wisdom ' — he can favour with no more than an 
hour in the afternoon, or a few minutes at night. Or I get a pencilled, 
note from the benches of the House, wuth an anecdote, or news of a 
Division. 1 am sure to be enlivened. 

** So I have written to you fully, simply, frankly. Have perfect 
faith in your Tony, who w’^ould, she vows to heaven, die rather 
than disturb it and her heart's beloved." 

The letter terminated with one of Lord Dannisburgh's anecdotes, 
exciting to merriment -in tho season of its freshness ; — and a post- 
script of information : ‘‘ Augustus exppets a mission — about a month; 
uncertain whether I accompany him." 

Mr. Warwick departed on his mission. Diana remained in London. 
Lady Dunstane wrote entreating her to pass the month — ^her favourite 
time of the violet yielding to the cowslip — at Copsley. The 
invitation coulif not be accepted, but the next day Hlana sent word 
that she had a surprise for the following Sunday, and would bring a 
friend to lunch, if Sir Lukin would meet them at the corner of tho 
road in the valley leading up to the heights, at a stated hour. 

Lady Dunstane gave the listless baronet his directions, observing : 

It's odd, she never will come alone since her marriage." 

Queer," said he of tho serenest absence of conscience ; and that 
there must be something not entirely right going on, he strongly 
inclined to think. . 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CRISIS. 

Tr was a confirmed suspicion when he beheld Lord Dannisburgh on 
the box of a four-in-hand, and the peerless Diana beside him, cock- 
adod lackeys in plain livery and the lady’s maid to the rear. But 
Lord Dannisburgh’s visit w£vs a compliment, and the freak of his 
driving down under the beams of Aurora on a sober Sunday morn- 
ing capiflil fun ; so with a gaiety that was kept aliv^ for the invalid 
Emma to partake of it, they rattled away to the heights, and climbed 
them, and Diana rushed to the a^ms of her friend, whispering and 
cooing for pardon if she startled her, guilty of a little whifE of 
blarney : — Lord Dannisburgh wanted so much to be introduced to 
her ! and she so much wanted her tq, know him ! and she hoped to 
be graciously excused for thus bringing them together, ‘‘ that she 
might bo chorus to them ! ” Chorus, was a prettj’’ fiction on the 
part of the trilling and topping voice. She was the very radiant 
Diana of her earliest opening day, both in look and speech, a 
queenly comrade, and a spirit leaping and shining like a mountain 
water. She did not seduce, she ravished. The judgment was taken 
captive and flowed with her. As to the prank of the visit, Emma 
heartily enjoyed it and hugged it for a holiday of her own, and 
floating on the beautiful, dark-eyed, fresh young creature, who bore 
. the name of the divine Huntress, she thought her a true Dian in 
stature, step, and attributes, the genius of laughter superadded. 
None else on earth so sweetly laughed, none so spontaneously, 
victoriously provoked the healthful openness. Her delicious chatter, 
and her museful sparkle in listening, equally quickened every sense 
of life. Adorable as she was to her friend Emma at all times, she 
that day, struck a new fountain in memory. And it w’as pleasant to 
see the great lord’s admiration of this Wonder, ^ One could firmly 
believe in their friendship, and his winning ideas from the abound- 
ing, bubbling well. A recurrent smile beamed on his face when 
hearing and observing her. Certain dishes provided at the table 
were Diana’s favourites, and he relished them, asking for a second 
help, and remaiking that her taste was good in that as in all things. 
They lunched, eating like boys. * They walked over tl\e grounds of 
Copsley, and into the lanes and across the meadows of the cowslip, 
rattling, chatting, enlivening the frosty air, happy as children biting 
to the juices of ripe apples off the tree. But Tony was the tree, 
the dispenser of the rosy gifts. She had a moment of reflection, 
only a moment, and Emma felt the pause as though a cloud had 
shadowed them and a spirit liad been shut away. Both spoke of 
their happiness at the kiss of farewell. That melancholy note at the 
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top of the wave to human hearts conscious •of its enforced decline^ 
was repeated by them, and Diana’s eyelids blinked to dismiss a tear. 
‘'You have no troubles?” Emma said. 

Only the pain of the good-bye to my beloved,” said Diana. " I 
hare never been happier — never shall be ! Now you know him you 
think with me ? I knew you would. You have seen him as he 
always is — except when he is armed for battle. He is the kindest of 
souls. And soul I say. He is the one m*an among men who gives 
me notions of a soul in men.” , 

The eulogy was exalted. Lady Dunstane made a little mouth for 
Oh, in correction of the transcendental touch, though she remem- 
bered their foregone conversations ufon men — strange beings that 
they are ! — and understood Diana’s^meaning. • 

" Really ! really ! honour ! ” Diana emphasized her extravagant 
praise, to print it fast. ** Hear hiln speak of Ireland.” • 

Would he not speak of Ireland in a tone to catch the Irish- 
woman ?” 

" He is past thoughts of catching, dearest. At that ag6 men are 
pools of fish, or what you will : they are not anglers. Next year, if 
3 'ou invite us, we will come again.” 

But you Avill come to stay in the winter ?” 

I am speaking of one of my holidays.” 

Thc}^ hissed fervently. The lady mounted ; the grey and portly 
lord followed her ; Sir Lukin flourished his whip, and Emma was 
left to brood over her friend’s last words; "One of my holidaj'^s.” 
Not a hint to the detriment of her husband had passed. The stray 
beam balefully illuminating her marriage slipped from her involun- 
tarily. Sir Lukin was troublesome with bis ejaculations that evening, 
and kept speculating on the time of the arrival of the four-in-hand in 
London ; upon which he thought a great deal depended. 

" It’s more than ever incomprehensible to me how she could have 
married that man,” said his wife. * 

" I’ve long since given it up,” said he. 

Diana wrote her thanks for the delightful welcome, telling of her 
drive home to smoke and solitude, with a new host of romantic sen- 
sations to keep her company. She wrote tbrice in the week, and 
the same addition of jone to the ordinaiy number next week. Then 
for three weeks not a line. Sir Lukin brought news from London 
that Warwick had returned, nothing to explain the silence. A 
letter addressed to the Crossways was likewise unnoticed. The sup- 
position that they must be visiting on a round, appeared rational ; 
but many weeks elapsed, until Sir Lukin received a printed sheet in 
the superscription of a former military comrade, who had marked a 
paragraph. It was one of those journals, now barely credible, dedi- 
cated to the putrid of the upper circle, wherein initials raised sewer- 
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lamps, and Asmodcus lifted a roof, leering hideously. Thousands 
detested it, and fattened their crops on it. Domesticated beasts of 
superior habits to the common will indulge themselves with a luxu- 
rious roll in carrion, I'or a revival of their original instincts. Society 
was largely a purchaser. The ghastly thing was dreaded as a 
scourge, hailed as a refreshment, noui*ished as a parasite. It pro- 
fessed undaunted honesty, and operated in the fashion of the worms 
bred of decay. Success was its boasted justification. The animal 
world, when not rigorousl}'' watched, will always crown with success 
the machine supplying its appetites. Tho whole dog-world took 
signal from it. The one-legged devil-god waved his wooden hoof, 
and the creatures in view, the hunt was uproarious. Why should 
wo seem better than wo are 't — dgwn with hypocrisy, cried tho censor 
morum, spicing tho lamentable derelictions of this and that great 
person, male and female. The plea of corruption of blood in the 
world, to excuse the public chafing of a grievous itch, is not less old 
tlian sin ; and it offers a merry day of frisky truant-running to the 
animal mudo unashamed by another and another stripped, branded, 
and stretched flat. Sir Lukin read of Mr. and Airs. W. and a dis- 
tinguished Poor of tho realm. The paragraph was brief; it had ii 
flavour. Proniiso of raor<i to come, pricked curiosily. He road it 
enraged, feeling for his wife; and again indignant, Ibejing lor 
Diana, His third reading found him out : ho felt for both, but, as 
a member of the whispering world, much behind the scones, ho had 
a longing lor the promised insinuations, just to know what they 
could say, or dared say. The paper was not shown to Lady Duu- 
stano. A run to Ijondon put him in the tide of the broken dam of 
gossip. The names were openly spoken and swept from mouth to 
mouth of tho scandalmongers, gathering matter as they flew. lie 
knocked at Diana’s door, where he was informed that the mistress of 
the house was absent. More than official gravity accompanied the 
announcement. Her address was unknown.. Sir Lukin thought it 
now time to tell his wife. He began with a hesitating circumlocu- 
tion, in order to prepare her mind for bad news. She divined imme- 
diately that it concemed Diana, and forcing him to speak to the 
' point, she had the stotty jerked out to her in a sentence. It stopped 
her heart. • , 

The chill of death was tasted in that wavering ascent from obli- 
vion to recollection. AVTiy had not Diana come to her, sho asked 
herself, and asked her husband ; who, as usual, was absolutely unable 
to say. Under compulsory squeezing, he would have answered, that 
sho did not come because she could not fib so easily to her bosom 
friend : and this he thought notwithstanding his personal experience 
of Diana^s generosity. But he had other personal experiences of her 
sex, and her sex plucked at the bright star and drowned it. 
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The happy day of Lord Dannieburgh’s, visit settled in Emma’s 
belief as the cause of Mr. Warwick’s unpardonable suspicions and 
cruelty. Arguing from her own sensations of a day that had been 
like the return of sweet health to her irame, she could see nothing 
but the loveliest freakish innocence in Diana’s conduct, and she 
recalled her looks, her veords, every fleeting gesture, even to the 
ingenuousness of the noblo statesman’s admiration of her, for the 
confusion of her unmanly and unworthy* husband. And Emma was 
neverthelesss a thoughtful woman ; only her heart was at tho head 
of her thoughts, and led the file ; whoso reasoning was occnrate on 
erratic tracks. All night her heart went at fever pace. She 
brought the repentant husband tcf his knees, and then doubted, 
strongly doubted, whether she WQuld, whether in consideration for 
her friend she could, intercede with Diana to forgive him. In the 
morning she slept heavily. Sir Lukin had gone to London early for 
farther tidings. She awoke about midday, and found a letter on her 
pillow. It was Diana’s. Then wliile her fingers eagerly tore it 
open, her heart, the champion rider overnight, sank. ■> It needed 
support of facts, and feared them : not in distrust of that dear 
persecuted soul, but because the very bravest of hearts is of its 
nature a shivering defender, sensitive in tho presence of any hostile 
array, Jtnuch craving for anateriol support, until the mind and spirit 
displace it, depute it to second them instead of leading. 

She read by a dull November fog-light a mixture of the dreadful 
and the comforting, and dwelt upon tho latter in abandonment, 
hugged it, though conscious of evil and the little that thero was to 
veritably console. 

The close of the letter struck tho blow. After bluntly stating 
that Mr. Warwick had served her with a process, and that he had 
no case without suborning witnesses, Diana said : “ But I leave the 
case, and him, to the world. Ireland, or else America ; it is {C guilt- 
less kind of suicide to bury myself abroad. He has my letters. 
They are such as I can show to you, and ask you to kiss me — and 
kiss me when you have heard all the evidence, all that I can add to 
it, kiss me. You know me too well to think I would ask you to 
kiss criminal lips. But I cannot face tho world. In tho dock, yea. 
Not where I am expected to smile and sparkle, on paimof incurring 
suspicion if I show a sign of oppression. I cannot do that. I sec 
myself wearing a false grin — your Tony ! No, I do well to go. 
This is my resolution ; and in consequence, my beloved ! my only 
truly loved on earth I I do not come to you, to grieve you, as I 
surely should. Nor would it soothe me, dearest. This will bo to you 
the best of reasons. It could not soothe me to see myself giving 
pain to Emma. I am like a pestilence, and let mo swing away to 
the desert, for there I do no harm. 1 know 1 am right. I have 
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questioned myself — it ig not cowardice. I do not quail. I abhor 
the part of actress. I should do it well — too well ; destroy my 
soul in the performance. Is a good name before such a world as 
this worth that sacrifice P A convent and self-quenching ; — clois- 
ters would seem to me like holy dew. But that would be sleep, and 
I feel the powers of life. Never have I felt them so mightily. If 
it were not for being called on to act and mew, I would stay, fight, 
meet a bayonet-hedge of charges and rebut them. I have my natural 
weapons and my cause. It must be confessed that I have also more 
knowledge of men and the secret contempt — it must be — the best of 
them entertain for us. Oh ! and wo confirm it if we trust them. 
But they have been at a wicked ^echool. 

** I will write. Fro^n whatever, place, you shall have letters, and 
constant. I write no more now. In my present mood I find no 
alternative between raging and drivelling. I am henceforth dead to 
the world. Never dead to Emma till my breath is gone — poor 
flame 1 I blow at a bedroom candle, by which I write in a brown 
fog, and boliold W'hat I am — though not even serving to write such a 
tangled scrawl as this. I am of no mortal service. In two days I 
shall be out of England. Within a week you shall hear where. I 
long for your heart on mine, your dear eyes. You have faith in 
me, and I fly from you ! — I must bo mad. Yet I feel calmly 
reasonable. I know that this is the thing to do. Some years hence 
a gray woman may return, to hear of a butterfly Diana, that had 
her day and disappeared. Better than a mewing and curtseying 
simulacrum of the woman — ^I drivel again. Adieu. I suppose I 
am not liable to capture and imprisonment until the day when I am 
cited to appear. I have left London. This letter and I quit the 
scone by different routes — I would they were one. My beloved ! I 
have an ache — I think I am wronging you. I am not mistress of 
myself, and do as something within me, wiser than I, dictates. — ^You 
will write kindly. Write»your whole heirt. Jt is not compassion I 
want, I want you, I can bear stripes from you. Lot me hear 
Emma's voice — the true voice. This running away merits your 
reproaches. It will look like — . I have more to confess : the tigress 
in me wdshes it were ! I should then have a reckless passion to fold 
me about, and the glory — infernal, if you nanie it so, and so it 
would be — of suffering for ani with some one else. As it is, I am 
utterly solitary, sustained neither from above nor below, except 
within myself and that is all fire and smoke, like their new engines. 
— I kiss this miserable sheet of paper. — Yes, I judge that I have 
run off a line — and what a line ! — which hardly shows a trace for 
breathing things to follow until they feel the transgression in wreck. 
How immensely nature seems to prefer men to women ! — ^But this 
paper is happier than the writer. 


Your Tony.” 
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That was the end. Emma kissed it in "tears. They had often 
talked of the possibility of a classic friendship between women, the 
alliance of a mutual devotedness men choose to doubt of. She 
caught herself accusing Tony of the lapse from friendship. Hither 
should the true friend have flown unerringly. 

The blunt ending of the letter likewise dealt a wound. She 
reperused it, perused and meditated. The flight of Mrs. Warwick ! 
She heard that cry — fatal ! But she had no means of putting a hand 
on her. — Your Tony.” The coldness might be set down to exhaus- 
tion : it might, yet Tier not coming to her friend for counsel and love 
was a positive weight in the indifferent scale. She read the letter 
backward, and by snatches here and there ; many perusals and 
hours passed before the scattered creature exhibited in its pages came 
to her out of the flying threads of the matter as her living Tony, 
whom she loved and prized ani was ready to defend against the 
world. By that time the fog had lifted ; she saw the sky on the 
borders of milky cloud-folds. Her invalid's chill sensitiveness con- 
ceived a sympathy in the baring heavens, and lying on her sofa in 
the drawing-room she gained strength of meditative vision, weak 
though she was to help, through ceasing to brood on her wound and 
herself. She cast herself into her dear Tony's feelings ; and thus it 
came, that she imagined Tony would visit the Crossways, whore she 
kept souvenirs of her father — his cane, and his writing-desk, and a 
precious miniature of him hanging above it — before leaving England 
for ever. The fancy sprang to certainty ; every speculation con- 
firmed it. Had Sir Lukin been at home she would have despatched 
him to the Crossways at once. The AYest wind blew, and gave her 
ji view of the downs beyond the weald from her Southern window. 
She thought it even possible to drive there and reach the place, on 
the chance of her vivid suggestion, some time after nightfaU ; but 
a walk across the room to, try her forces was too convincing of her 
inability. She walked with an ebony silyer-mounted stick, a present 
from Mr. Iledworth. She was leaning on it when the card of 
Thomas Bedworth was handed to her. 


, Georgk Mereditit. 



PRINCESS ALICE. 


No sovereign of our time, and fevr of any time, have taken their 
subjects so completely into their confidence as Queen Victoria has 
taken hers. There’s 8uc*h divinity doth hedge a king,” that it 
requires an effort for ordinary mortals to realise that royal personages 
are, after all, creatures of flesh and blood like tffemselves — sensitive 
to the same pains, soothed by the same pleasures, vexed by the same 
worries that beset humanity at large. It is, perhaps, still more 
uncommon, obvious dS it is when one thinks of it, to realise the 
pathetic loneliness which must ever haunt the wearer of a crown. It 
haunted Princess Alice while she was yet merely on the threshold 
of a throne, and filled her with alarm when she found herself actually 
on the throne. Private individuals,” she says, “are of course 
[note the “bf course far the best off ; our privileges being more duties 
than advantages. And their absence would be no privation compared 
to the enormous advantage of being one’s owm master, and of being 
on equality with most people, and able to know men and the world 
as they are, and not merely as they pleaiJo to show themselves to 
please us,” That was before she became Grand Duchess. After her 
accession she wrote : “ I am so dreading everything, and, above all, 
the responsibility of being the first in everything.” Here we see 
concisely stated the twofold aspect of the loneliness which must 
always be more or less the heritage of royalty : first, the responsi- 
bility of always occupying fhe first place ; secondly, the sense of 
unreality which sovereignty engenders — ^the feeling that it is 
impossible “ to know men and the world as they are ” — ^that it is all 
an endless masquerade. This yearning for equality, for stooping to 
a lower sphere in order to 'know men and thiifgs as they really arc, 
is evidently a much larger element than is commonly supposed in 
the “ uneasiness” of “ the head that wears a crown.” After all, the 
deepest longing of the human heart is not to possess, but to be pos- 
sessed. It craves for the spontaneous offering of a love and trust 
that the offeler is free to refuse;; and one of the penalties of royalty 
is that it can seldom tell for certain when the offering is really spon- 
taneous and genuine. To be misunderstood sincerely and in good 
faith by those whose good opinion one values is hard to bear in any 
case, but much harder in the case of a sovereign, since the conse- 
quences may affect the welfare of an empire. 

That this is the explanation of the somewhat startling frankness 
with which the public have been admitted behind the scenes of 
English royalty is no longer a matter of conjecture : the Queen avows 
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it in a letter to Princess Alice ; and tlie publication of that letter— 
the only letter other than the Princess’s own which is published in 
this volume— is clearly a message from the Queen to her people. 
Some of the Prince Consort’s friends had taken exception to the 
“ unreserved fulness of details ” published in Sir Theodore Martin’s 
volumes. The Queen defends this absence of reserve as indispensable 
to the purpose she had in view in publishing the Prince’s 
namely, that his wAofe life should bo madh known in all its fulness, 
and, as a consequence, the irreparable void which the premature 
death of the Prince made in the Queen’s own life : — 

“ You must remember that endless folso and untrue things have been written 
and said about us, publie and private, and^hat in those days people will write 
and will know. Therefore the only way to counteraet this is to lot the real, 
full truth bo known, and as much bo told os can bo told with prudence and 
discretion ; and then no harm, but guq^, will bo done.” 

This forecast will doubtless be verified by events, and the publica- 
tion of Princess Alice’s letters is an important contribution towards 
it. I am not going to attempt a review of a book which* has been 
suflSciently reviewed already, and which most people have now read. 
The task which I propose to myself is a humbler one, namely, to 
follow the reapers, and see if I cannot glean here and there some- 
thing which does not Uo obviously on the surface, yet which it may 
bo well to remember. 

The first thing I note is the striking revelation which this volume 
makes of strong political differences in the bosom of the Royal Family, 
without apparently overshadowing, even with a fleeting cloud, the 
beautiful sunshine of their mutual afiection. Much as Princess 
Alice loved her brothers and sisters, the Prince of Wales was her 
special favourite. Describing the pleasure of a visit from “dear 
Bertie,” she adds, “God bless him, dear brother ! he is the one who 
has from my childhood been so dear to me.” And she never mfers 
to the Princess of Wales except in temTs of rapturous love and 
admiration. Yet, for all that. Princess Alice espoused the German 
side very warmly in the unequal war against Denmark : nor did her 
avowed partisanship affect in any degree the affectionate intercourse 
between the two families. In the Austro-Prassian war, on the other 
hand, the Princess’s feelings were all pgainst Prussia. And she did 
not mince her words in describing the conduct of the Prussian 
soldiers. “As the Prussians pillage here [Darmstadt], T have many 
people’s things hidden in the house. Even whilst in bod I had to 
see gentlemen in my room, as there were things to be done and 
asked which had to come steaight to me.” “ The town is full of 
Prussians. I hope they will' not remain too long, for they pay for 
nothing, and the poor inhabitants suffer so much.” It must have 
befen a sore trial to have two brothers-in-law — her husband's brother' 
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and her sister’s husband — in the army which she thus describes, and 
which was instrumental in seriously curtailing her husband’s heri- 
tage. But not a trace of soreness against her relatives is visible in 
any of the Princess’s letters. It is the same as regards Bussia. The 
late Emperor and Empress were nearly related to Princess Alice 
by marriage, and she was personally fond of them. Their only 
daughter had in addition become her sister-in-law, and was a 
great favourite with hel*. Yet she allows herself to write as 
follows : I follow as eagerly as any in England the advance 

of the Russians, and with cordial dislike. ^They con never be 
redressers of wrongs or promoters of civilisation and Christianity.” 
This is an instance of the thorough outspokenness which was so charac- 
teristic of Princess Alice. But it was an outspokenness so entirely 
free from malice, so obviously dictated by a sense of duty, that it 
clearly gave, and was meant to give, no pain to those who might 
have been expected to resent it. The truth is— though this is not 
actually stated — that the antipathy of the Princess to Russia was 
mainly due to her dislike of despotism. In general politics she was 
a sincere Liberal, and she regarded the predominance of Russian 
influence in Europe as inimical to the cause of freedom and progress. 
Hence the vehemence of her language against the Liberal Opposition 
in England during the controversy on the. Eastern Question. .“What 
do the friends of the ^ Atrocity meetings ’ say now ? ” she exclaims 
in the summer of 1877. “ How difficult it has been made for the 

Government through them, and how blind they have been ! ’* The 
answer made by “ the friends of the Atrocity meetings ” to reproaches 
like this has always been that the surest way to increase the influence 
of Russia among the Christian races of Turkey is to exhibit her as the 
only Power who cares to make sacrifices on their behalf. The policy 
which “ deprecated the diplomatic action of the other Powers in the 
afiaira of the Ottoman Empire ; ” which rejected the Berlin Memo- 
randum ; and which retreated before Tiirldsh insolence at the Con- 
ference of Constantinople, thereby destroying the united action of 
the Great l owers in the face of Russia’s declarations that she would, 
if necessary, compel the obedience of the Porte single-handed ; it was 
this policy which left Russia mistress of the situation. If England 
had stood firm at the Conference of Constantinople, the Porte would 
have yielded obedience to the will of Europe, and there would have 
been peace, not only “ with honour,” but without bloodshed. This 
is not a matter of opinion ; it is a matter of fact publicly attested, 
when the catastrophe came, by Midhat and Server Pashas, who were 
Grand Vizier and Foreign Secretary respectively during the sitting 
of the Constantinople Conference. If Princess Alice were still 
among us, her clear and candid intelligence, instructed by a later 
experience, would probably admit that the friends of the * Atrocity 
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meetings ’ ’* were not» after all, so unpatriotio as they seemed to her 
ia the tumoQ of the oontroveny. 

But the remarkable thing is not that the Brincoss should have 
held these opinions and expressed them in private with the ardour of 
sincere conviction, but that they should now be given to lihe world 
under such august auqpioes. The passage, if it stood alone, might 
well give pain to a multitude of loyal persons, both eminent and 
insignificant, who followed — some of them to their own detriment — 
what seemed to them tho path of duty. But the passage does not 
stand alone. It ur one of several passages which, however natural 
in a private letter, are apt to startle one In print. Tho Princi^’s 
strictures on tho Prussian army, iif which the Queen’s son-in-law 
held high command, have already •been quoted, as has alsohor severe 
condemnation 6f the Russian Government and people in spite of the 
close relationship between the* reigning families of Russia and 
England. Still mdte surprising is tho following, written in the 
summer of 1875 • 

• 

I told tho Emperor the fright wo had about the war [which Prussia was then 
supposed to be meditating against Franco]. He was much distressed that any 
one could believe him capable of such a thing; but our Fritz and Fritz of 
Baden agree that, with Bismarck, iu spito of the nation not wishing it, ho 

might bnng about a war at any moment This enormous and splendid 

army, rdady at any moment, & a dangerous possession for any country.*’ 

After ibis the most sensitive of ** the friends of the ^ Atrocity 
meeting/ may bear the publication of Princess Alioo’s censure 
with equanimity. It is not meant to wound them. It is merely 
another illustration of the Queen’s intense desiro that her people 
should know herself and her family jnst as they are ; with their 
opinions on current events, their hopes, their fears, their disappoint* 
ments — it may oven be their prejudices. And so she lets ** the real full 
truth bo known, and as much be told as can be told with pni^cnce 
and discretion.” Th6#curtun is raised, aifd we are permitted to see 
members of the Boyal Family taking opposite sides on questions that 
divide the nation, and doing this with a degree of mutual forbear- 
ance and good temper which, let us hope, will do something toward^ 
mitigating the violence and bitterness of coirtemporary controversy. 
The reticence imposed on royalty must he one of the mbst irksome 
of its high duties. To be obliged to keep silence, yea even from 
good words,” in the heat of a great controversy or in the crisis of a 
high policy, must indeed be ^^pain and grief” to a sovereign of keen 
feelings and strong convictions ; and it is evident from hints dropped 
in these letters that the Queen has had more than one painful 
experience of the state of mind so graphically described by the 
Psalmista It is an immense relief sometimes to be able to speak 
one’s mind straight out ; but it is a relief in which the Koyal Family 
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can Beldom indulge. Whut wonder, then, if some of the suppressed 
feelings escape through any channel that may oflFer a legitimate vent, 
like this volume of Princess Alice’s letters. 

Let us now, however, leave these more general considerations, and 
gather up the salient features of the portrait which the Princess has 
drawn of herself so artlessly, yet so effectively. And, first, let us 
consider her as a wife. Nearly, two years after her marriage she 
writes : — 

** Our life is a very happy one. 1 have nothing on earth to wish for, and 
much as 1 loved zny precious Louis when I married him, still more do 1 lovo 
him now, and daily.’* 

A year later she writes, while on a visit, with her husband, to her 
sister in Berlin : — ' ^ ^ 

“ Louis is BO happy to moot his old ooinrados again, and they equally bo to 
SCO him ; and I am so glad that he can have this amusement at least, for ho is 
so kind in not leaving me ; and our life must be rather dull sometimes for a 
yoimg man of spirit like him.” 

After eight years of married life we have this idyllic picture in 
miniature of a love that seems never to have lost the freshness of 
its honeymoon. The extract is from a letter to the Queen on the 
eve of the Franco-German war : — 

“ I parted with dear liouis lato in the ovoning, on the high road oulsido tbo 
village in which ho was quartered for the night, and wo looked back until 
nothing more was to bo seen of each other. May the Almighty watch over his 
})rociou8 life and bring him safe back again ; all the pain and anxiety are 
forgotten and willingly borne if he is only loft to me and to his children ! ” 

And how natural is her comment on Field Marshal WrangePs con- 
gratulation on her husband’s heroism : I am very proud of aUthis ; 
but I am too much a woman not to long above all things to have 
him safe homo again.” But Princess Alice’s love for her husband, 
true hnd deep as it was, was by no means of the lackadaisical sort. 
With all its poetry of feeling, it was mhst practical and methodical 
in action. She says of herself, twelve years after her marriage — 

i certuii^'y do not belong by nature to those women who are, above all, 
ufi/c ; but circumstances have forced mo to be the mother in the real sense, as iu 
■a private family ; and 1 had to eohool myself to it, I assure you ; for many 
small Bolf-denials have been necessary* Baby-worship, or having the children 
iudiscrimiuafoly about one, is not all the right thing ; and a perpetual talk 
about one’s children makes some women intolerable. 1 hope 1 steer dear of 
these faults— ^at least 1 try to do so.” 

And she certainly succeeded. Never was there a more affectionate 
mother ; but it irvus an affection guided and controlled by a most 
enlightened prudence. She tries to be very just and consistent in 
all things towards ” her children, but she owns that it is sometimes 
a great trial of patience. ** They are so forward, clever, and spirited, 
that the least spoiling would do them great harm,” Again 
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** The Goustaiit ansidty about tbo cbililran is dxtiadfal; and it is not physical 
iE ouo dreads for them, it 19 moral ; the respoasibilitj for these little lout souls 
is ifi-eat; and, indeed, none 0^ take it^ Eghtly who feel how great and 
important a parentis duty is.” 

She not only euperintended her children’s general education; 
she instriucted them herselj in particular subjectSi especially 
reading, history, natm^al. history » and music. And she took great 
pains to educate herself at the same tithe, to fit her the better for 
her duties as a wife and mother. With this view she made a special 
study of physiology, which, instead of finding it disgusting,” 

filled her with admiration to see how wonderfully we are made.” 

But it may bo thought that all this was but the mere amusement 
and pastime of a princess, since hey privileged^ position placed her fur 
above tlie trials and worries of ordinary life. Very far indeed was 
this from being the case. The^life of Princess Alice was, on the 
whole, a hard life ,• hard, not merely in the sense of being a very 
busy life, but in being, in addition, a life that had experience of 
straitened circumstances, worries, and occasionally what xday even bo 
called drudgery. She has a nurse who is too old and clumsy to 
wash and dress the baby. So the Princess does all this hereslf. She 
is grateful for the help she receives at Cannes from the servants of 
her sifter, the Crown Princess of Prussia, and puts off her journey 
home in order to get the benefit of that assistance for as long a part 
of the journey as possible. She was, in the most literal sense, nurso 
to her own children. The Queen began to fear the effect of this 
constant drain upon the Princess’s health, and remonstrated with 
her. The Princess answers : — 

“Having no cow, or country place to k&p one, tn this tremendous lioat 
when one can’t keep milk, and dysentery oames off so many babies, it wr>uld 
not be fair to deprive the poor little thing of its natural and safest nourishuent 
till the hot months are over. Those, darling mama, are my reasons ; and 
though I do it with such pleaspro, yet it is not without sacrifices of comfort 
and convenience, &c. ; but it seems to me the* best bourse to take for ont 
children, and as we are situated.” * 

There are other indications scattered up and down the volume of 
the somewhat straitened circumstances in which the Princess and 
her husband lived. We must remember* however, that Prince 
Louis, though the heir^apparent to the Grand Dtichy Hesse, was 
merely the nephew of the reigning Duke, and that his own father 
was living. He did not succeed to the throne till within a shoi t 
period of Princess Alice’s death, and in the interval his income 
must have been smaB. That of the FHneess, how'ever, may sootu 
sufficient for the comparatively mod^t w'ants and tastes of herself 
and husband. But doubtless there was miich routine expenditure 
which no econotiiy c6tdd bbviate ; and a much larger income than 
Princess Alice’s w^ld soon be sorely crippled by a multitude of 
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small disbureements. Still, it is probable that the trhole income of 
the Princess was not absorbed by domestic and official calls ; some 
part of it, there is reason to believe, was bestowed in ways which 
shall not be known till the Books ore opened and Charity has dis- 
closed her secrets. 

One might have supposed that a Princess who took so conscientious 
a view of her public and ppvate duties could spare no time, even 
if she were disposed, for the relief of misery which lay altogether 
outside the frontier of what even a tender conscience might regard as 
the region of duty. But with Princess Alice thS relief of distress 
was not BO much a duty as a passion. The most distinctive attri- 
bute in her character, which was beautiful all round, was that of 
consoler— a fact which the discerning eye of her father discovered 
while she was still a young girl. It was the Princess Alice whom 
he took to the Queen to comfort hci* when her Majesty experienced 
her first great sorrow. And when the next sorrow came, which 
with one Uast of desolation swept the Queen’s life of all its greenness 
and its blossom, the admiring gaze of the whole nation was attracted 
to the precocious self-command, mature thoughtfulness, and gift of 
symathetic service which were then displayed by Princess AUce, to 
the great advantage of the country at large. Her sympathy was a 
literal rendering of the etymological meaning of the word: She 
actually suffered with the sufferer, and was restless and unhappy 
till she did her best to soothe the pain. An instance of this was 
related to the present writer within the last few days. On hearing 
one evening that the child of the Russian Charge d’Affaires at 
Darmstadt was taken suddenly ill with croup. Princess Alice, 
without waiting for her carriage, and attended only by he^ maid, 
ran through the streets, and on arriving at the house took the little 
sufferer in her arms, and by her gentle and skilful treatment saved 
its life. 

Two years after Her marriage, and while yot hardly out of her 
teens, she became patroness of a ladies’ society in Darmstadt which 
had for its object the relief of women in childbed. Her name was 
doubtless solicited as an attractive ornament. But the Princess took 
a practical view of thebffice. She had all cases regularly reported 
to her, and, not satisfied with this, she took personally an active part 
in the work of the society. She tells the Queen, as a great secret, 
one of the incognito visits which she thus made to the homes of 
penury! and pain : — 

« The oQur day I went to one incog, with Christa [her maid] in the old part 
of the town. And the trouble we had to find the house ! At length, through 
a dirty courtyard, up a dork ladder, into one little room, where lay in one bed 
the poor woman, and her baby : in the room four other children, the husband, 
two other beds, and a stove. But it did not smell bad, was it dirty. I sent 
Ohrista down with the children, and then with the husband cooked something 
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Idr the women, axranged her bed a litUe, took hor baby for her, bathed its 
eyes — for they were so bad, poor little thing !— and did odds and onds for hor. 

I trent twide. The people did not know mo, and were so nice, so good, and 
touchingly attached to each other ; it did one's heart good to see such good 
feelings in such poverty. husband was out of work, the children too 
young to ^ to school, and they had only four kreuzors in the house when she 
was confined. Think of that misery and discomfort ! If one never sees any 
poverty, and always lives in that cold circle of Court people, one's good feelings 
dry up, and I felt the want of going about and doing tbo little good that is in 
my power.*' . 

That passage is well worth quoting at length. All through her 
life the Princess was oppressed with the feeling of the fleetingness of 
time, the shortness and uncertain1()r of life, and the duty therefore 
of pressing as much of real work as possible into each day as it 
passed beyond recall. She gives pathetic expression to this feeling 
in the year 1873, after she hac^ done much work and endured much 
sorrow : — , 

** The day passes so quickly when one can do good and make others happy, 
and one leaves always so much undone. I feel more than ever one should put 
nothing off ; and children grow up so quickly and leave one [one of hers had 
loft not long before by a sudden and tragic death], and 1 would that mine 
should take nothing but the recollection of love and happiness from their homo 
into the world’s fight, knowing that they have there alwaya a safe harbour and 
open arms to comfort and onoourago them when they are in trouble. I do hope 
that this may become the ease, though the lesson for parents is so difficult, 
being constantly giving y without always finding the return.” 

Eight years previously she exclaimed, with reference to the pre- 
mature death of a relation : — 

** A short life indeed, and it makes one feel the uncertainty of life, and the 
necessity of labour, self-denial, charity, and all those virtues which wo ought 
to strive after. Oh that I may die, haviug*dono my work and not sinned with 
Unterlassung des Quten [omission to do what is good], the fault into which it 
is easiest to fhll.” 

And who could say, as she says to her mother in the unaffected 
simplicity of private correspondence P — ^ Not a moment of the day 
is wasted, and I have enough to read and to think about/’ The 
Prince and herself got up at six every morning in summer, and at 
seven in winter, and the work of the whole day was regularly mapped 
out. It was only in this way that the ^^rinoess was able to get 
through the vast • amount of multifarious duties which she imposed 
on herself. She organised and superintended societies for the relief 
of distress, for helping the sick and wounded in time of war, for the 
education of women, for improving the dwellings of tho poor. And 
all the while she was hardly ever free from pain. ** I ani very 
sleepless, and never without headache,” she writes in 1870 ; "‘but 
one has neither time nor wish to &ink of oneself.” ^She suffered 
from chronic neuralgia;, the pain of which was sometimes so acute as to 
be almost past endurande, even bj^ her who had schooled hersel^o 
bear so much. Describing one of these attacks to her mother, she saj^ : 
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" I roally thought I should go out of my mind, and you know I can 
stand a tolerable amount of pain.'’ Yet she was withal bright and 
cheerful, enjoying with unaffected zest and playful gaiety the inno- 
cent pleasures which came in her way. In one of her letter to her 
mother she gives a charming descriptioa of an ei^)editioh which 
herseffand the Prince made in the Tyrol in company with 'Count 
and Countess Gleichen. They took no Servants, not even a maid, 
and had to do everything for themselves, roughing it thoroughly 
and with keen enjoyment. At one place they “ turned into a funny 
little dark inn, in which we four found one small but clean room for 
us — most primitive. Victor [Count Gleichen] cooked part of the 
dinner, and it was quite good. V/e all slept — I resting on a bed, tho 
other three on the floor — in this little room, with the small window 
wide open.” “ We enjoyed our tour immensely, and got on perfectly 
wHhout servants.” There was only one drawback, and everyone 
who has travelled much without a servant will enter with some 
pathos into the feelings of the Princess in describing it, especially 
the incident of the recalcitrant “bag.” “Packing up things, 
though, every morning was a great trouble, and the bag would 
usually not shut at first.” 

In the year 1868 Princess Alice made the acquaintance of Strauss, 
and tlie acquaintance thixs begun ripened into intimacy in the begin- 
ning of 1870, when Strauss happened to be again in Darmstadt. 
Scarlet fever had then invaded the Princess’s family, and laid pros- 
trate her husband and two of her children. She undertook tho 
nursing entirely herself, and was thus isolated from the world. 
Feeling the need of some companionship and cordially appreciating 
intellectual gifts, she wrote to- ask the brilliant neologist to “ come 
and see her if he was not afraid of infection.” Previous to this they 
had seen a good deal of each other and read Voltaire together. 
During the period of her enforced seclusion the Professor re^ to 
her a course of lectures oir Voltaire, which afterwards developed into 
a book. Strauss was anxious to dedicate the volume to the l^rincess, 
but hesitated to solicit a permission which would have publicly com- 
mitted her Highness to agreement with the contents of the book. But 
nothing was more charaeteristic of Princess Alice than her sterling 
honesty and •bravo lore of truth. She had become a believer, in the 
op'nions of Strauss, and she coul^ not endure the thought of seeming to 
believe doctrines which she no longer held, or shunning connection 
with a man whose opinions wero unpopular in high quarters. So she 
anticipated the desire of Strauss, and herself propos^ that the book 
on Vedtaize should be dedicated to her ; which was accordingly done. 

This episode, however, was but a brief phase in the devel(q>mmt 
of the l^ndeas’s character. Various' circumstances > conspred to 
shake her confidence in the destructive theories of Strauss, though 
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stall retained her respeot for the anchor personally. Stnuus 
oontinued to advuioe rapid strides into the region of blank 
negation, and with this he eombined a startliag intellectoal progress 
in the direction of politicsl. despotdsnt. The whole tone of his book 
on The OH em4,0te NewWii^ .wes, .Bntipathetio to the best part of 
her nature, and thus the hold of Stranse upon her had been greatly 
relaxed, if not completely diacarded, even Wore the clouds whioh 
had obscured her faith had been dispersed by the tempest of a 
poignant sorrow'. Hor second boy, a bright child of two, known in 
her letters as " Fiittie,” fell out of a window while her back was 
momentarily turned, and was killed before her very eyes. Bom 
daring his father’s absence in the* war with France, and delicate 
from his birth, he was endowed with the, intellectual brightness 
which often goes with feebleness of bodily organisation, and was 
naturally a special pet of his mother’s. The sadden and tragic 
quenching of his life was a terriblo blow to her; and she bore it 
with a fortitude which, like a flawless piece of metal, gained 
strength from every stroke inflicted by the Divine artificer. There is 
a wonderful pathos in some of her simple references to her lost trea> 
sure — a vivid vision of suppressed sorrow which enables us almost to 
eee her grief. “ He was such a bright child. It seems so quiet next 
door. , I miss the little, feet, the coming to me ; for we lived so 
much together. ... He loved flowers so much. 1 can’t see one 
along the roadside without wishing to pick it for him.” " In my 
own house it seems to me as if I never could play again on that 
piano,'where little hands were nearly always thrust when I.wanted 
to play. ... 1 hod played so often lately that splendid, touching 
funeral march of Chopin’s ; and I remember it is the last thing I 
played, and then the boys were running in the- room.” "Having 
so many girls, I was so proud of our two boys ! The pleasure did 
not last long, hut he is mine' more than over now. He seems , near 
me always, and I caqry hift precious image in my heart everywhere.” 

This intense realisation of the invisible was a striking- charac- 
teristic of Princess AUce, and doubtless helped her to shake ofl! 
with greater ease the influence of Strauss and thjs Tubingen school 
generally. She often said that she felt as if her fhther, to whom riie 
was passionately ^attached, was "by her side,” watching over her 
and inspiring her with noble thoughts and self-saorifioing purposes. 
She could not, for long, believe that a life so sweet and promising as 
"Frittie’s,” or one so energetic and influential as her father’s, had 
belied her insrinota and oeos^ to bo through the violent contact of its 
physical framework with a. stone pavement, or by the introduction 
of a few germs of deibterions matter into the blood. " The whole 
edifioe of {flulosophioaL conclusions which I had built for myself,” 
she nud, " I find to have no foundation whatever ; nothing of it is 
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left ; it has orumblcd a\^ay like dust. What should vo be, irhat 
would become of us, if we had no faith ; if we did not believe that 
there is a God who rules the world and each of usP” It is much 
easier to face death for ourselves than to face it in the case of those 
we love. Ciooro met his own death with heroic fortitude ; hut the 
philosophy of consolalidn which appeared so convincing in the villa 
at Tusculum, environed 'by all that nature and art could do to 
make life happy, vanished like a mirage of the desert when 
death carried o& his Tullia. And so it will ever he. The man that 
has 'truly loved will never, unless in the lap ot prosperity or in 
the aberration of despair, accept death as the finaL solution of 
the riddle of existence. The heart searches for its vanished 
kindred, and will not believe that they cease to be, or that its 
interest in them or theirs in it is broken. It is a universal senti- 
ment of humanity which has survived, and will survive, all tho 
sophistries of speculation. We see it in an Old Mortality going up 
and down the country laboriously restoring the time-worn tombstones 
of the Covenanters, as well as in the great orator of Athens, who knew 
the spell that it contained when ho electri6ed his degenerate country- 
men into a fitful display of patriotism by his passionate apostrophe 
10 “ those who died at Marathon.” It is also seen in those legends 
of many lands which represent some hero4>r national benefactor as 
enjoying a privileged immunity from the last debt of humanity : 
our own Arthur still living in tho Vale of Avalon, or the great 
German Kaiser sleeping in his mystic cave till his country shall 
again need his trusty sword. And it is the same instinct which 
prompted the custom of praying for the dead — a custom which pre- 
vailed and still prevails among the Jews, and which pervades the 
earliest literature of Christianity. How natural the habit is comes 
out incidentally in one of Princess Alice’s letters. ** Ernie” [her 
elder boy] “ always prays for Frittie, and talks to me of him when 
we walk together.” 

And with equal naturalness Tennyson, in his Ode on the Duke of 
Wellington, prays for the soul of the great Captain. The reader 
will remember, too, a beautiful passage in the Morte Arthur, where 
the duty of praying for the dead is argumentatively enjoined in the 
person of tha poet’s hero : — 

• 

“ IVay for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore lot thy voice 
Bi&o like a fountain for me night and day. 

, ‘For what are men better than sheep or goata 
That nourish a blind life within the brain. 

If, knowing (jod, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 

For 00 the whole world round ia every way 
Bound by gold chains about tho feet of God,"’ 
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The fact is, we aU pray for tEe dead— least all loving Hearts do. 
When our beloved pass away from us we follow them with our longing 
thoughts ; we speoulate on their oondition and their work in the world 
unseen ; we wiidt them well And what is a wish but an unexpressed 
prayer P *' Every good and holy desirei” says Hooker,' though it lack 
the form, hatknotwithsfondiag in itself the substance, and with Him 
the force, of n prayer. Who regardeth the very moanings and sighs 
of the heart of man.’* In truth, to forbid prayers for the dead is to 
undermine the doctrine of prayers for the living. , 

There is much more in Princess Alice’s character on which it u|buld 
be pleasant and instructive to linger ; but the limits of space forbid 
it, and we must hasten to the last *hcene in her fall and busy life. 
In November, 1878, diphtheria, of which she had a great horror, 
invaded her household. It attacked in rapid succession her husband 
and all her children save one. For days their, lives hovered between 
life and death, and \it last a girl, whom her mother always fondly 
called Sunshine,” yielded to the malady. It would bo ^ffioult to 
find in all the literature of sorrow, a more vivid picture of concen- 
trated grief than that which is presented in the series of telegrams 
which the agonised mother sent to the Queen during those terrible 
days. Yet even in that supreme ordeal she was consistently true to 
herself. She nursed her family with unwearied devotion, and strove 
to conceal from each of them her own sorrow and anxiety. It would 
be bard to match the pathos of the following scene. 'When the 
coffin that contained all that was mortal of “Sunshine” was about 
to be removed from the chamber of death— 

“The Orand Duchess quietly entered the room. She knelt down noarit, 
pressing a comer of,the pall to her lips. Then she rose, and the fhnoral service 
began. When it was over she cast one long, loving look at the coffin which hid 
her darling from her. She then loft the room and slowly walked up-stairs. At 
the top of the stairs she knelt down, and taking hold of the golden balustrade 
looked into the mirror opposite to her to watch the little coffin being taken out 
of the house. She was.marvhUoualy calm ; osly long-drawn sighs escaped 
her.” • * 

And then the brave woman rose from her agony, in the spirit 
of Him who conquered in Gethsemane, and resumed her ministry 
of consolation to those who whre still left to her. Her strength 
lasted till she saw her husband and surviving children out of 
danger; and then she succumbed to the dreadful malady from which 
she had, humanly speaking, delivered them. . She passed quietly 
away, murmuring to herself : “From Friday, to Saturday — ^four weeks 
— May \i.e. “Sunshine,” who had died just four weeks before] — 
dear papa.” It was the anniversary of tho Prince Consort’s death, 
and the coincidence occurred to her as her longing desire to see him 
again was about to be gratified. One is glad to learn that tho story 
of her having caugl^t the infection from having kissed her dying 
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child is a myth. It was out of keeping with her character. She 
never allowed her own emotions to cross the path of her duty ; and 
her duty then, as she recognised it, was to save her life ibr her 
husband and family. 

One thing that must strike the readers of Princess Alice’s Letters 
is the reserve of moral and intellectual strength which they indicate 
rather than exhibit. Sayings of sententious force occur in them 
which show a pondering and deeply thoughtful mind : such as that 
“children educate their parents;” the difference in kind between 
the Queen’s grief and the Princess’s own grief ; the pithy analysis 
of the difference between filial and connubial love ; the reason why 
mourners '^grow to love theif grief,” which Princess Christian 
happily parallels with •'a strikingly similar passage in Shakespeare ; 
the inversion of the ordepof nature in the fact of parents surviving 
their children — a thought to which* Burke gives pathetic expression 
in the passage in which he describes the desolation wrought in his 
life by the premature death of bis only son. . 

It is well that the record of a life so rich and full as that of 
Princess Alice has been given to the world. It cannot fail to do 
good— especially to “ the frivolous upper classes,” whose waste of 
their opportunities Princess Alice more than once deplores. What 
she says of her own father’s married life is strictly true of her own, 
and may fittingly close this slight sketch of the character of one of 
the purest and noblest women of our time : ** A life like his was a 
whole long lifetime, though only twenty-two years, and he well 
deserved his rest ! ” 

“ Sound, sound the clarion, fill tho fife ; 

To all tho sensual world proclaim : ■* 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth on ago without a name.” 

Malcolm MacGoll. 
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FuuiTFin.ia ejcpectaiKiy and apecolation, the laat fortniglit Has tenni- 
nated in a surprise. Only a comparatively amall minority of Minis* 
teriolists or of Conservativea.was. prepaf^ tot the result which has 
immediately followed the statements of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville on the subject of the Anglo*Frcnoh agreement. Tim policy 
of Ministers has, of course, been censured and condemned hy those 
whose business it is to condemn aand censhre everything which 
Ministers propose. But the declarations of*the Government have 
not stimulated the hopes among their enemies, or excited the mis- 
givings among their friends, that were anUcipated. Their cose is 
generally admitted,* after a fairly deliberate inqieotion, to be in- 
iinitely stronger than the one had hoped or the other had feared. It 
is true that the details of the basis on which the Conlerenco will 
attempt to settle the pecuniary difficulties of Fgypt is still unknown, 
and that the financial portion of the policy of the Government, 
which must be accepted by the Powers before the understanding with 
France is valid, has yet ta be disclosed. Meanwhile it is natural for 
unprejudiced persons to forecast the future from the past. Reason- 
ing by analogy, they will contend that us the oonditions arrived at by 
the Government with the French Republic do not involve the 
scandalous surrender to France which the country was led to look 
for ; so it 1% at least possible or probable that the financial arrange- 
ments which have not yet been definitely decided on may reveal a 
bargain far from disadvantageous or shameful to this country. On 
the whole, therefore, the effect of the ministerial announcements 
made in Parliament on Monday, June 23, has been to predispose the 
public in favour of the financial proposals that will be snbmitted at 
the Conference, now on the eve of meeting. The lines of the general 
Egyptian policy of the Government have been broadly and boldly 
indicated. Even those journals which were foremost in condemning 
the Government by anticipation' have admUted that if they are nut 
perfect, a good deal may be said in favour of them. The more they 
are considered, the more closely, thefe is sound reason to think, th<y 
will be recognised as hitting the happy mean between the two 
methods of procedure from which Ministers had to make their choice. 

For two alternative courses'in regard to Egypt have been open to 
the Government. In the first place, they might have reverted to the 
line of heroic aoli(m whdeh would have kindled a blaze of enthusiasm 
half a OMitury ago. ' ^They might have set to work to furnish the 
Jingo bard of the future with the materials for a new Egyptian epic. 
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They might have struck the old melodramatic attitade of English 
paViotism, and announced to the whole world that England, and Eng- 
land alone, should be the mistress of Egypt. They might, to put it 
in a more practical way, have annexed the country, or, what would 
have come to the same thing, have proclaimed an indefinite protec* 
torate of it. This would at least have been an intelligible policy ; 
but what is the price we should have paid for it P That We should 
have contracted the mortaf enmity of our nearest Continental neigh- 
bour — a neighbour witli whom we are brought into contact in every 
quarter of the globe — is allowed by the most impracticable of Tories, 
but is minimised by them on the plea that we can make ourselves as 
disagreeable to France as Frande can make herself disagreeable to us. 
Granting that this iu^uoqne kind of retort is an adequate reply to a 
serious objection, are there no other considerations than this with which 
we should have been compelled to*make our account? In the first 
place, if we had proceeded to assert our claim to* an absolute and ex- 
clusive supremacy in Egypt, we should have had no alternative but 
to accept the honour with all its contingent burdens — to take upon 
ourselves the whole Egyptian debt, and probably to have added a 
hundred millions to our own national debt. Serious as this under- 
taking may seem, it is light in comparison with the magnitude of 
the other duties which, in consequence of such a step, would have 
devolved upon us. It would have been impossible for us to have 
added Egypt to our empire without precipitately entering the lists 
as a great European Power. We should have bad no choice but to 
measure ourselves against the big military States of the Continent. 
We should have thrown down the glove not only to Prance, but to 
Germany, to Austria, and t<f Russia. The immediate sequel would 
have been the reopening of the whole Eastern question. A fresh 
and uncontrollable impulse would have been given by us to the 
more' aggressive movements of the two German Empires and of 
Russia. Austria, with the approval of (jermany, would have sought 
to indemnify herself for England’s crowning act of aggrandisement 
in Egypt by pushing her way to Salonica. Constantinople would 
not have been suffered to remain in the hands of the Turk, and 
before many months bad elapsed we should have found that the 
price of a 'spirited policy in Egypt was an estrangement from us 
of all the great Continental States, resulting in an international 
TVar. But the pressure would have been felt long ere these ex- 
tremities had been experienced at home. Pitting ourselves, as, 
by the irresistible force of circumstances we should have done, 
against the first military Po^yers of Europe, we should have had 
no alternative but to attempt to strengthen ihe tenure of our 
authority upon the same terms that it is maintained by them. How- 
ever keen our national and popular prejudices against such a regime. 
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we ehoold haTd been driven to edopt the fonscription in England. 
Even Gonaeryative qieakers have before now declared that, on this 
side of a revdation, conscription in this country was an impossibility. 
Tet without conscnriptioni and with Egypt on our hands, it would 
be absurd to su|ipose that we could have proved for a moment 
adequate to the £re8h burden we had gratuitouriy assumed. 

Now if we eliminate the possibility of an ignominious abn^ation 
of the posi^on which events have forced fipon tis in the valley of the 
Nile, what rise was there to do but that which Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues are doing, or are endeavouring to accomplish P An 
English annexation or protectorate of Egypt would have amounted to 
an assertion of the exclusive right of England to make her influence 
frit in that country, and would, have kindled the secret fires of 
intrigue throughout two continents. As it is, the Government have 
declared that our paramount object is not to keep ourselves in, but 
to keep others out, and after having prolonged our occupation of the 
country for a certain period, to vest its government in the native 
authorities, subject always to the proviso that our troops shall not 
leave till the country is pronounced by the European Powers to be in 
a condition to rule itsel£ As regards France, it was open for us to 
decide whether we would live against her or with her. We are 
about to engage in the latter attempt, and upon terms equally credi* 
table and satisfactory to her and to ourselves. We start with the 
assumption that in three or four years’ time Egypt will have learned 
enough to make her able to dispense with English tutelage. There- 
fore Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville propose a conditional, not an 
absolute, limitation of the period of our occupation till 1888. If at 
the expiration of this time Egypt psoves unripe for political inde- 
pendence, then the same Powers which have acquiesced in our 
paramount influence in Egypt during the last two years will 
have the opportunity of expressing their acquiescence in it 'again. 
As for the ultimate .aim *of our polio]r,»it accords, as defined by 
Ministers, precisely with that wUch was suggested in the last 
number of the Fortnightly Eeview. Our goal, in other words, is a 
neutralised Egypt, and in proportion as this end is accomplished we 
shall deal with Egypt as, earlier in the century, our statesmen dealt 
with Belgium, and guarantee it against external attack. To what 
do the remaining provisions of the* so-called Anglo'French agree- 
ment amount P Much has been said of the multiple control, but 
the phrase is now. shown to be ae empty, as mean^gless, and as 
mischievous aa phrases often are. The Caisse de la Bette may 
be described as an lutmnational'^Vnnmission which transacts the 
htunness alGurs of theibondhridefs. The powers with which it is 
now proposed to inv^ it are singularly modest. It will have the 
right of a deliberative voice in respect of the Egyptian budgets of 
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tbe future, and tlie Chai^inaTi of the Commission, who is an English- 
man, will have a casting vote. No general council supervising 
the politics or finance of Egypt is to be appointed. So long’ a^ the 
financial advisers of the Khedive keep within the limits of a normal 
Egyptian budget, the members of the Caisso de la Detto will only 
have a consultative power. For instance, should the Egyptian 
Government decide to expend half a million or any other sum iipon 
such a business as irrigati&n works, the Caisse will be without any 
authority to check such an expenditure, provided a proportionate 
reduction is made in other items of the budget. * If it is said' that 
England does not by this arrangement sufficiently indemnify her- 
self against the charges which hnay hie incurred during the period 
of our occupation, the answer is obvious. It is expressly stipulated 
that the Egyptian Government shall be authorised under pressure 
of the forcQ majetire to spend extraordinary sums without reference 
to the Caisse. We have to reckon with a period of three years and 
a half, during which we shall for all practical purposes he supreme 
ill Egypt.* Is it not, therefore, clear that* whatever the financial 
responsibilities that England, in respect of any proposal brought 
forward at the Conference, incurs, she will do so on the strength of 
her ascendancy — ^her command, in other words, for the time, of the 
resources of the Egyptian exchequer P We can, however, only now 
deal with the facts before us, and on the specifically financial 
policy of the Government it is out of our power to pronounce any 
opinion, because this will not fully come before Parliament and the 
country till the Conference has concluded its deliberations. Of 
course it must be expected that the bondholders will complain 
of any arrangement that inafy be arrived at. They apprehend, and 
no doubt correctly, that the interest on the sums they have invested 
in Egyptian loans will be somewhat reduced. There has been 
during the last two years a considerable^deal of abnormal expenditure 
in Egypt. But what wcFold have been the* position of Egypt’s 
creditors without this? Suppose, for instance, nothing had been 
done to cope with Arabi’s rebellion. Where, in that case, would 
Egypt’s creditors have found themsolvfes ? 

But the question which is of the most immediate and practical 
interest is tlie influence that the ministerial statecnetits of two days 
ago, end the issues of the forthcoming Conference, are likely to have 
upon the Government. Wo have already expressed our belief that 
instead^of being a source of weakness to Mmisters, is in a fair 
way of bemg transformed into one of strength. Xiot us see exactly 
what it' ia that Mr. Gladstone ];kis accomplished, and what is the 
practical alternative to Parliament and the country if his policy is 
disapprove. In the first place the Anglo-French agfreement is con- 
sistent in every particular with the repeatedly declared pledges and 
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assurances of British Ministers to Europe. ,The Egyptian question 
is once more admitted to he a matter of European oonoem, and 
England* while she. asserts that certain oonsequentid rights and 
privileges belong to her» does not budge an inch from the- fidueiary 
attitude which wig^dly assumed. Our course, therefore, is at 
once adyontageons. to. ourselves and honourable, as is abundantly 
proved by the comments of the foreign press, to say nothing of the 
singularly able, acute, and generous speedh of M. Jules Ferry in the 
French Chamber. We have, in a word, vindicated our loyalty to 
the disinterested psotestations which wo made at the outset, and to 
the regard for English interests which it was a patriotic duty to 
maintain. At the same time there «s no political position which is 
not,- from a party point of view, yolnerable, aond the Conservatives 
will be able to moke a case against the Government scheme. Ordi- 
nary considerdions of political prudence might have been expected 
to suggest to the leaders of the Opposition in the House of Commons 
a line of action in diametrical antagonism to that which they pursued 
on Monday last. Sir Stafford Northcoto, one might have supposed, 
would have reserved any expression of opinion on the Anglo-French 
agreement till farther particulars were forthcoming. He might have 
profitably utilised the interval with propounding a series of well- 
considered interrogatories on the subject of finance. He did nothing 
of tho sort. His remarks suggested no policy of any kind. What 
might have been expected followed. Jjord Bandolph Churchill was 
spurred into impetuous activity by the inertness of his titular chief, 
and delivered a speech wanting indeed neither in vivacity nor vigour, 
but singularly infelicitous in much of its language. Lord Bandolph 
Churchill has arrived at a period when ho should be conscious of 
a growing sense of responsibility. - He is destined to attain a very 
high position, and a man with such a prospect owes it to hinxself 
and to others not lightly to level such aoousations, os thbse to 
which he gave expression, hgainst the sjahility of a foreign Govern- 
ment and the veracity of its ambassador in London. 

Meanwhile the Opposition has shown its hand. Hotice has been 
given by Mr. Bruce of a vote of censure on the Government, and 
the debate, to which it will give rise, will commence next week. 
No pnenan he doubtful as to the Result. The Anglo-Erench agree- 
ment is at the present moment provisional only. It depends for 
its validity first .on the verdict pronounced upon it by the French 
Ohamber, secondly on the finanoi^ arrangement of the Conference. 
If no such arrangement is concluded the convention falls to the 
ground. It is not only, inconoeh'nhle that Barliameut would con- 
demn IGnntera on ^e purely |h]^.0theiieal issue which must be 
raiaed by a vote censure at the present juncture, but it is 
eertain, os the speeches qf Mr. Gosohen and Mr. Forster made very 
/ 
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clear, that many Liberals who are dispbsed to dislike the Egyptian 
policy of the Government would resent the injustice and the ahsur* 
dity of a premature attack and would go into the ministerial 
lobby. We may, however, still have a second vote of censure 
moved by the Opposition at some future; stage—for instance, 
when the Conference is at an end. The authors of such a vote 
would in effect ask Parliament to undo all that Mr. Gladstone has 
done, to render futile the deliberations of the Powers, and to reopen 
the whole Egyptian question anew. In this event it cannot 
but strike most persons that the Prime Minister would occupy a 
position almost inexpugnable. Here, he might in nearly as many 
words say, is a^project which if adopted offers a reasonable assurance 
that the affairs of Egypt will be, settled on a basis satisfactory to 
Europe and honourable to England. It has at least received the 
sanction of the European Powers^; if, he might add, addressing 
Parliament, you accept it, we may anticipate an auspicious sequel. 
If, on the other hand, you refuse it, you will go in the face of the 
European concert which we have laboured not unsuccessfully to pre- 
serve, and you will risk a reopening of the entire Eastern question, 
and the war which that process would probably entail. To put it 
somewhat differently, the coimtry will recognise in Mr. Gladstone at 
such a juncture the Minister who o&rs it Otchoice between pei^ce and 
war. Whatever the invectives of the Opposition leaders against 
the settlement, we believe that the better sense of the community 
will prevail, and that the Prime Minister’s opponents will find 
themselves in a dilemma which will be the best tribute to the policy 
of the Government. 

Ijet us pass from Egypt tathe Eeform Bill. That measure has 
passed through the House of Commons without change and almost 
without challenge. Such criticisms as it has received have been 
dictated rather by the necessities of partisanship than by hostility 
to its object. Not only has no cave revdided its yawning recesses, 
but not e^'en the suspicion of a fissure in the hard and solid soil has 
revealed itself. The Peers cannot but recognise the danger of meet- 
ing with a simple negative the Bill which comes up to it, stamped 
with all the authority ihat resides in the practically unanimous 
acceptance of the Commons, and tfdl mainly takp exception to the 
separation of redistribution froth enfranchisement. The concession 
made by Mr. Gladstone robs this plea of any force whidh under other 
circumstances it might have. The Prime Minister has agreed to 
a proposal which will postpone the operation of the measure for 
eighteen months, and which wBLufford abundant time fbr passing 
the Bill vlindi the Government have always admitted to be the 
necessary ocobmponiment of an extension of the franchise. If, 
therefore, the Lords throw out the Eefonii^pill because of its incom- 
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jAeteness we shall know what is the true ^oaolttsiop. to dzaw* Either 
it inay be said ilhey hope to. stave off a legislatiofi which they &ar 
and hate, or' th^ have dotenhined that' the loberals shall not be 
permitted to oomplete thei^ work, and that the Obnservatives shall 
enj(^ the presti^ of ''passing a Heform Bill, and of jerrymandering 
the Gonstititsnoii^ after their own &shion> 

It is sot, ind^, the ultimate destiny of the measure which is 
in doubt, but the reputation and influence of Lord Salisln^ which 
tremble in the balance. If the Peers compass the defeat of the 
measure it will Ife less because they are indiaposed to acquiesoe in 
the inevitable, than because they are resolved to support the Tory 
statesman whom they have repeatedly thrown over. Ihe'^int to bo 
decided is simply whether Lord Salisbury dfldl or shall not be perma* 
nentiiy eclipsed. The Conservative chief in the Peers is pledged by 
his own words to precipitate a'dissolution and, for this reason, if for 
no other, to defeat the Bill. Thus far his history as a party leader 
has been one of failure and desertion. Upon almost every occasion 
on which he has posed as the pioneer and protector of Toryism their 
lordships have thrown him over. He was compelled to acquiesce in 
the Irish Land Act of 1881 ; ho bore the brunt of a profound humi- 
liation over the Arrears Act of the next year ; his party refused to obey 
his guidance in the agribultural legislation of last session. It remains 
to be seen whether the Conservative Peers will assert their indepen- 
dence now, or will combine together, in d^ance of the monitions of 
common sense, to protect the remnant of authority and of fame which 
is still left to Lord Salisbury as a party chief. The acceptance by 
the Lords of the Beform Bill would be a blow to Lord Salisbury from 
which he would never recover. Ho doubt that is a consideration 
which will influence a certain number of votes. Supposing that the 
Conservative Peers rally round their leader in a body, what will be 
the result f The entiro.session will have been was^, the country 
win be irritated to* the point of exasperation, we shall be plunged 
in the heat and turmoil of political agitation, and aU. for what ? 
Simply that Lord Salisbury’s self-love may be gratified, and that a 
brief postponement of electoral reform map be effected. Lord Salis- 
bury will, justify his (^position to the great measure of the session on 
the ground that it will involve a dissolution. It will not, and should 
not be,.|^OW^. to, involve anything of the sort. The country is 
uaio^ouidyill l^yQ^ and the pi^ular demonstrations 

which must< Itluoup. the successM execution of Lord Salisbury’s 
manoBUvre will c^Nnyhace the most sceptical of hereditary legislators of 
the li'|^t.noc*^ty, dm tihere bo of appealing to tiie con- 
stituenti^P ' T^' ii^iii^uonoe of allowHig Lord Salisbury to have 
. hia Vuy will be. w session, and the presentation of the Bill 

to tim House of Lordji*^rsecond time. It may be said that, in this 
VOL, If,s. ^ , n ' 
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event, the Lords could mot stultify jtheinaelves by accepting the 
measure and would have ho Alternative but to throw it out once 
more. It is, however, more probable that, havin|; regard to the 
expressions of opinion in all parts of the United Eingdosn, the Lords 
would decline to risk a second encounter with the Commons, and that 
even Lord Salisbury might recognise the unwisdom of repeating 
the protest which the Upper House had made against the m^sure a 
few months earlier. What would be Lord Salisbury's position then, 
and what place would the Second Chamber occupy in public opinion P 
Is it not clear, that the path of safety in this as in many another 
matter is^e path of dignit}^ and that if L6rd Salisbury is permitted 
to win a triumph now, it will be fraught with consequences disastrous 
alike to himself and to the Assembly in which he possesses a majority ? 

From what has now been said, a jfair idea of the condition of the 
Government at a juncture, extremely critical to the country, may be 
formed. Mr. Gladstone has been in office for more than four years, 
and considerable as have been the fluctuations and vicissitudes his 
administration has. experienced, is, in June, 1881, pretty much 
what it was in June, 1880. Now, as then, it has its normal, natural, 
and irreconcilable opponents. Within the last week two constitu^ 
encies have decided against it. The villa-dpm and gentility of Mid- 
Surrey and the agriculturists of South Hampshire have returned, as 
they have done before and arc likely to do in future, typical Conser- 
vative members. Every endeavour has been made by the Conser- 
vative leaders to raise the country against the Government. Lord 
Salisbury's latest appearances on popular platforms have failed to 
inspire a sentiment of even lofsal animation. The condition of the 
Conservatives at the present moment — Lord Salisbury pledged to 
the rejection of the Reform Bill, Lord Randolph Churchill speaking 
in favour of it at Birmingham, while so little interest is exhibited by 
the Opposition in their pwn afiairs that thejj will not even keep a 
House when Sir Henry Holland has a motion of the utmost im- 
portance on the subject of South Africa — taken in connection with 
the success which has attended the Reform Bill, and the dexterity of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Egyptia^^ statesmanship, impresses the country with 
a sense of the hopelessness of entrusting the adminis^ation of its affairs 
to the Conservatives. Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill 
are as little united on questions of fprmgn as of domestic poliPy. 
PPrhajps the best speech which Lord Randolph haa ever ddivioped is 
that wi^ch he addressed a week ago to the electors of Aylesbury, 
and in wh&h he bitterly denounced the aggressive imperialism of his 
titular ohxitf. . ^ \ 

On the the Conference it is pecidmii|^Batis&ptory to know 
that a trivial jnisui^d^z'BtaQding which e;||l^ between England and 
Germany has bean removed. It is tp that the Angra 
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Fieqaefla bosmeaa vaa not^ aa it aa^jy tnig^. luve bew> settled at a 
ti^h earlier date. Frixuw Biinaarck kills defined, in .a noticeable 
qieeob, tbe 6ol(H»al poHoy of tbe Fatherland, tt^is not one of 
aggraoditBinen^ bat cine orhose chief aim is the protection of 
Channan sabjeoiS!, in vhateyer qoaxter of Ihe globe, they tnay be 
settled.. Not has Germany any more intention of utiHsing the 
death' of the Pi^oe«f Orange, as qn occasion fi>r the absorption, of 
Holland in her Bmidre than ifiie has of creating for herself a vast 
colonial Emjdre. M for the difierences between Servia and Bolgaria 
th^ never had more than a limited importanoe, and may now be 
regarded as at an end. The only European State in which con- 
siderable domestic changes haVe opcurrod within the past month is 
Belgium. Here the clericals have gained a victory which has 
resisted in the resignation of M. Frere Orban, and the accession to 
power of M. Malom From this event, taken in conjunction with 
the results of the municipal Sections in Italy, it has been inferred 
thet'a general reaction against Liberalism may ere long be expected. 
For ourselves* we should be disposed to arrive at an opposite con- 
clasitm. M. Malou, it would seem, is largely indebted for lus sucoosa 
to the moderation of his clericalism. When in opposition ho advocated 
the abolition of the Libeml law of instruction. That policy he has 
now discarded. Again, ho is said to contemplate the re-establishmeut 
of diplomatic relations with the Holy See. It is true that these 
relations were originally interrupted by M. Frero Orban ; but it is 
also true that the latter, before he was ejected from office, intended 
to propose their renewal. If the step is carried out now it will be 
because it has the support of all parties. On the whole it may be 
safely said, that clericalism never won a victory which portended less 
of reactionary design than that which K . Malou and his friends have 
won in Belgium. 

lI.-FINAECa£ . 

No events of great importance have disturbed or interested the 
financial world during the past month. On all sides, however, 
the consequences of prerions events have become more prominent. 
In the money maik^ they have taken the form of an access of 
depression sueffi as has hdt been witnessed since the summer following 
the failurq of the City of GlasgowBank. Then, as now, credit was 
strained by the bpr^ ic^ distrust, businees entmprise paralysed, and 
the prospect darlnii^. . But tim influences adversdy affecting the 
credit market arb mbm'’ universal iat the present time thou they have 
been since 1863. collapse of speculation has not as 

yet been exce^mi^ suffer Iromi the wave of destruction 

which has swept ovear w^'^'orntres of commerce, and daily the 
prediction is uttened ti|d|F%^tum is to come. . The very cheapness 
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of money is in itself amindication that distrust has thread through 
every department of trade, reacting alike on the enterprise of the 
merchant and the confidence of the mon^'lender. Ifon^, the 
menu of bestowing credit, accumulates in London^ where it is lent 
only within well<defined traditional lines. The mercantile firm 
whose credit has become a fetish among bankers may discount its 
bills at 1^ per cent., while the house whose standing is caUed in 
question, no matter how unreasonably, can find no one to trust it on 
any terms. All this is unwholesome in the highest degree, and 
in^cative of great danger to the stability of many a solid-looking 
industry, should the temper of ^oubt not soon pass away. 

Every day, for example, appears to make more certain that wide- 
spread collapse in tl^e shipping* trade of this country that cool 
observers have been expecting tlyese two years back. ' Ships for 
which there is no busmess are being laid up ip every port, and in 
too many instances are falling into the hands of imprudent bankers 
us “security” for advances that the borrowers have.no hopes of 
being able to repay. The foreign trade of the country is contracting 
in bulk with a rapidity which* has not been witnessed since 1867, 
explain it as we may, and gives as yet no hint of revivaL Many 
shipowners have, indeed, been compelled to forego the adventurous 
policy they have followed for some years past, and no Imge'r specu- 
late in cai^goes when traders cannot be found ready and willing 
to fill their ships. The competition of the great Atlantic lines has 
become so keen that several among them are now to all intents and 
pilrposes bankrupt ; and a week or two ago matters had reached such 
a pass in the case of a prominent company, that one of its vessels 
was seized for debt in the port of Liverpool on behalf of a Scotch 
bank, and only released when guarantees had been given that she 
would return after the voyage. This is a most ngnificant fimt, which 
points to complications not merely among the shipping companies, but 
in the afEairs of the great building-yards on the Olyde. This is 
only one phase in the existing position of business affiurs. No 
matter what leading branch of trade we inquire into, we find it 
‘tainted to an extent that makes those engaged in it often cry out, 
“.Oh that the crash would come and let t>s know where we stand.” 
We frequently h^ that wail just now ; and readers of this review 
must judge whether it is of much uw trying to stave oft the mis- 
chief by writing as if it did not exist when such is tho- temper of 
business laeja. 


Jaw 96,3884. 
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THE MARQUIS OP SALISBURY, K.U. 

There are two attributes which will be conceded, without a 
dissentient voice, to tho leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of liords — intellectual ability and illustrious descent. Tlio 
Marquis of Salisbury is the highest embodiment of the principle 
of a hereditary peerage now living. He is a student and a 
scholar ; history, physical science, and theology have alike engaged 
his attention. As a poUtician he is a debater of great power 
and readiness; os on orator, he is fluent, impassioned, vehement. 
His faculty of illustration is remarkable, his command of the English 
language is complete. He is surpassed by no one for the felicity 
and incisiveness of his diotion, or for the neatness and bitterness of 
his epigrams. He would be a force of the first order in any political 
assembly ; in any society, however gifted and brilliant, ho yrould 
excite interest and compel respect. The position which belrag 8 ’'t(j| 
him by right of birth has only served as a pedestal for tht eonsw'i- 
cuouB display of splen^d natural endowQiients and ran ei^ac^ 
tional acquisitions. His academic sympathies and achievements, 
combined with a dignified urbanity of manner, render hm an 
ideally perfect chkneeUor of Oxford University. '.The portion of 
a younger son would not allow his talents ip rust, and he found 
that a seat in Parliaiueat was not mconsistent w^th the adoption of 
literature as a career * H 9 ' made his mirk at onct;^ and whether in 
daily or wei^y papers Hr in quarterly reviews, .his ptyle was recog- 
nised.as that. of oaen|, the tnost competent and ftniehed writers of bis 
time. To quiokndn ^. peroeprior and a penetrfls pg inright into 
fallacies of argument, hO united iVom the first a^ extraonb'n iry 
power of work. The ease, quickness^ and thoroughness with which 
ne mastered the official btisiiieBS of the Secretary of State for India, 
are adnutted on all ridesb^ He exhibited the same patient industi^', 
VOL. xxxvi. if. 8 . M 1 
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aod OFOwned it with tjtie same briUiant results when, some years 
later, he was appointed to the Foreign Office. , It would indeed, one 
might think, be impossible, in miumerating the qualities desirable 
for the equipment of an English statesman, to mention any not po8> 
sessed by Iiord Salisbury. 

Yet what is the harvest which his great parts and oj^rtunities 
have yielded him, and what is the place which at the present 
moment he must, as an Fnglish statesman, be said to ^ P Lord 
Salisbury has now been for more then three years the titular leader of 
the Oonserratiye pprty in the Upper House, — ^tfae unchallenged Tory 
candidate for the Premiership. Even while Lord Beaconsfield was 
alive Lord Salisbury was looked upon as his destined successor. Ho 
person appreciated more highly the capacities of the most intractable 
of his ooUeagues than Mr. Disraeli, and when in 1867 Lord Car* 
narvon and Lord Salisbury left the Derby-Disraeli Government on 
the Reform Sill, it was the leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons who mcclaimed, " Robert Cecil we must get back 
at any cost.” Six years later " Robert Cecil ” was recovered, and 
took office under Mr. Disraeli as Secretary of State for India. Appeal 
had been suocessfuUy made to an ambition which no one wiU deny 
was legitimate and honourable. It is probable that if Lord Salisbury 
had been told half a decade previously that he would yet again serve 
under the man he had denounced in the House of Commons as respon- 
sible for a " political betrayal which has no parallel in our Parlia- 
mentary annals,” he would have indignantly denied the possibility 
of such a thing. If it is said that Lord Salisbury’s invectives against 
Mr. Disraeli were struck out in the heat of Parliamentary debate, and 
did not reflect his delibelate judgment, it may be well to refer 
reader to his more judicial estimate of the entire transaction 
*'^*ret\ ^ Quarterly Review for October, 1867. “ In what 

t^^to c^^ asked, “ will the calm judgment of posterity estimate 

thelk ^ sures of Hie sucbessful politicians P 'If they wish to seek for 
an hu^nrical parallel they will have to go back far in our annals. 
They (will find none for the period during which Parliamentary 
Government has existed. Neither the recklesmess of Charles Fox, 

. the yenality of Henry Fox, nor the cynicism of Walpole will 
famish th^ with a case hi point. They will have to go back to 
the timeVhcn jpie last revolution w6s pi^i|ring, to the days when 
Sunderland directed the council, thii accepted the ffivours of lames 
while he was* iMsgotiating the invasion cf William.” But no 
reasonable persY would thmlr of condemning Lord Salisbury because 
m 1873 he cemented to co-operate witii the statesman whom six 
years ^ulier helhad vilifihd as an apostate. Tba associations of 
politics dfe as atange, as unforeseen, and os -inevitable as the 
proverbial fe]lov§bips of misfortune, it would be a monstrous 
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doctrine to propound the moot einbittered enemiee of yesterday 
may not be the party assoriates and aoeomplices of to>morro\r or 
to*day. Lord Bandol{di Churdiull is understood to disapprove the 
attitude by Lord Saliri^ury towards the Befoim BilL But who 

will maintnin that upoB this aooount the leader of the fourth party 
should abstain firom acoeptii^ office in any Oovemment which Lord 
Salisbury may hereafter form P 

Mention has odly now been made oS the distrust and dislike 
with which I«rd Salisbury once regarded his late chief to show 
that it was not presumably without an effort, without possibly some 
violation of his prejudices or sacrifice of his convutions and scruples, 
that eleven years ago he took the oath of allegiance to Mr. 
Disraeli* For such an effort, fpr such- a sacrifice, he must have 
expected a substantial return. Has he obtained it P At the present 
mommit does Lord Salisbury stand better *or worse than he did a decade 
since in the opinion of his party, of the country, and finally of him- 
self P Looked at £rom the point of view not so much of a great 
aristocrat as of an exceedingly able man, has he succeeded in turning 
that ability to an account at all commensurate with the severity of the 
srif-control which he has exercised P In the first session of the 
Parliament which returned the Conservatives to power, there arose a 
difference of opinion bet\(een the Prime Minister and Lord SaUsbury 
on the subject of the Public Worship Begulation Bill. Mr. Disraeli 
made n^ attempt to conceal his contempt for .his colleague's objec- 
tions to the measure. There were sbme who anticipated Lord 
Salisbury’s resignation after he had been described by his chief as “a 
great master of gibes and flouts and jeers,” and though Mr. Disraeli, 
who perhaps regretted the expression after it had dropped from his 
lips, immediately wrote a letter to his noble friend, in whicj> ^ 
that he had been attempting a humorous apology of ''^Qg,^uioh 
might not look well in print,” even the Christian chan* ^^."Lord 
Salisbury was not purhapd proof against a feeling of \ ^nentary 
annoyance. It is imnecessary to dwell upon Lord Salisbury’s 
Indian Administration or its results. They were set forth in no 
exaggerated language by Sir William Harcourt in a speechidelivered 
in October, 1879. "The whole of his* Indian Admmistratioh 
has bemi marked l>y one’ leading characteristic, a fixed resolve to 
set aside the 6xperience»and judgment of those who have real know- 
ledge of India. He*^ has. t^^iSi^ed down- all the checks, he has 
d^c^ed all tlm barriers which. Parliament had designed to control a 
rash and inerqMsrienoi^ Secretary of State.” This indictment is not 
a questic^ of opinion, but a matter (ff historical recoid. Lord 
Northbrodh resigned the Ind^ Yicesoyship because he would not 
be responsible for the results of an attempt to force a Besident upon 
CabuL Lord Lyttonyras appointed with a commission to give effect to 

m2 
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^bis policy. It was cpried out, aud the result was massacre 
: .nd war. 

When Lord Salisbury went to the Foreign Office in 1878, he im- 
pressed alike his subordinates and the public with his capacity^ and 
'is absorbing passion for work. He mastered the business of the 
department with a promptitude and |horoughne8S which testified 
.'riumphantly to his intellectual power. But he had not made any 
cry considerable advance in public opinion. He had failed at the 
"Constantinople Conference of 1876, and though Lord Beaconsfield, — 
•i^ho, by the way, had pleasantly remarked that he could not think 
of Lord Salisbury's journey to the assemblage of the Plenipotentiaries 
,vithout being reminded of an impecunious gentleman who to while 
the time away went toosome gratuitous place of public amusement, — 
ubsequently said that he had only failed because success was impos- 
dble, there existed a strong suspicrion that General Ighatieff had 
Droved his superior in tho tactics of diplomacy, rftid that he had not 
boon cordially supported by his Government at home. Whatever 
• ruth there? may have been in tho rumours of tho period, it will not 
0 forgotten that while Lord Salisbury was at the Turkish capital, 
here appeared in the morning newspaper, which enjoyed the special 
•onfidonco of Lord Beaconsfield in matters of foreign policy, an 
article in specially leaded type, disclaiming all responsibility on the 
«irt of ministers for tho steps supposed to be taken in the (^ladstone 
liroction of coercing the Turk, by the extraordinary representative 
if England on the Bosphorous. An Austrian diplomatist who was 
lion in London and occupied an intermediary position of a peculiar 
.ind between Lord Bcaconsfield's private secretary and the editor of 
ho journal in question might, perhaps, if he were disposed, throw 
ome light upon this incident. But whatever may have been tho 
nutual relations of Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield at tbis 
is certain that they developed into a condition of reciprocal 
ordiality and respect, fairly satisfactory if somewhat superficial, a 
oar or two later. 

Oil the meeting of Parliament in January, 1878, Lord Beaconsfield 
onied that there had ever been any difference between his own 
pinions and those of ai^ of his colleagues, meaning Lord Derby and 
.Old Carnarvon. Lord Salisbury endorsed this xiew by attributing 
he rumours of ministerial dissensions to our old friends the news- 
papers.'' Yei. at the very moment these statements were made, 
iord Salisbury know as well as Lord Beaconsfield that Iiord Oamar- 
on’s pacific address to the South African merchants on the second 
f the month had been severely rebuked by his chief him- 
df, that .the. Colonial Secretary's resignation was , in tho Prime 
[inister’s hand, and that tho Cabinet's resolution to send the fleet to 
le Dardanelles had been summarily cancelled in order that the split in 
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iSie Government might not be known to the world. Lord Salisbury’s 
most historical and aolenm s8Beveration^.on foreign policy, during 
the eventful six months which immediately followed, proved to bo 
on a par, so far as orediHIIty was concern^, with this remarkable 
protestaficm. The agreement with Count ^houvaloif, prematurely 
disclosed by the newspaper, was described by him, aftw he had 
succeeded Lord Derby as foreign Minister, as ** wholly unauthentlc, 
and as not deserving the confidence of your lordships' House.*' Lord 
Grey at once extracted from this general assertion a special and 
explicit assunmce *that the letrocession of Bessarabia was not con- 
templated. In that sense it was interpreted by the whole country and 
by Europe. Then came the Berlin Congress. Lord Salisbury was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s associate at this irssemblage df European plenipoten- 
tiaries ; but tixough on their return to England Lord Beaconsfield 
insisted that it was^his Foreign* Secretary who had ever pulled the 
labouring oar. It was certainly not Lord Salisbury who had chiefly 
profited by the proceeding. In the autumn of 1879 a meeting took 
place between Lord Salisbury and M, Waddington, then the Foreign 
Minister of France, on the subject of Egypt and Gre^e. This inter- 
view was declared by the ministerial press to have been eminently 
satisfactory. The French and Italian newspapers, however, were 
not BO'credulous. What, they asked, were Lord Salisbury’s promises 
and protestations really worth f and was ho not ready to promise, 
and, if needs be, to threaten everything or nothing ? Ho was com- 
pared to the spendthrift who, so long as the bill is signed and some- 
thing in the nature of a loan forthcoming, cares not what is the total 
for which he has made himself legally liable. He had, we were 
reminded, menaced in his famous circular — ^the most imposing docu- 
ment with which a Foreign Minister had ever signalised his accession 
to power—-** Bussia with all the terrors of war.” He had gi'^en the 
Saltan his word that the mfluence of Turkey should be supreme in 
the Btdkan peninsula*; he had assured •Holy that she should have 
her due share in the management of the aflfairs of the Khedive. He 
had solemnly promised his own countrymen that the autjiority of 
England in Egypt Aould remain absolute and unimpaired. Did not 
every one, so the Cohtinental joumals asked, know what was the 
sequel of this and* of maify other solemn undertakings to the same 
eflTeotP The Italian fanfuUa so far as to assert that Lord 
Beaconsfield had cast upon Bfira Salisbury his evil eye, and that the 
English Forei^Min^rliad become in consequence^i new creature. 
!nu6 is not the place in which to trace the successive stages of 
Lord Salisbury’s fbragn adininisbration till the crash came in 1880. 
Many mouths before ^ constituencies* pronounced against the Con- 
servative Govemmehti iiord Salisl^ury’s influence and credit as a 
statesman had sustained a serious shock. So completely was this 
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the case, that his aucUcioas declara^ou that the cause of the Zulu 
war was the Zulu inTasion of Natal attracted little attentioa. Lord 
Salisbury had stooped to conquer, and as yet victory seemed as 
remote as ever. He had silenced the angry pleadings of his political 
consoionoe against Loid Beaoonsfield. He had adopted Lord 
Beaconsfield os his master, and he had lost caste with his country- 
men. Here, they argued, .was an English noble of high degree 
who had once set an imposing example of political disin- 
terestedness and chivalry, and who, both in his writings and 
speeches, never wearied of insisting upon the obligation imposed 
on English statesmen of regulating their conduct by the highest 
laws of political ethics. The capital, which was not less essential to 
his public success than his splendid intellectual gifts or his great 
position, was his magnanimity and his integrity. But an impartial 
review of his proceedings between the years 1878,and 1880 rendered 
it impossible for his countrymen to arrive a^ any other conclusion 
than that, if he had not besmirched his escutcheon, he had suffered his 
most characteristic attributes to be eclipsed. The head of the House 
of Cecil, the unbending Tory champion who was never weary of 
dilating on the grand Elizabethan tradition of patriotism and honour, 
had, it was felt, placed himself in a false position. He had 
denounced Lord Beaconsfield as an adventurer, and yet he hhd not 
only allied himself with Lord Beaconsfield, but he had adhered to 
him in spite of calumnies and rebuffs, and he had shown a striking 
aptitude for the rq>roduction of his arts. At any rate, it was certain 
that it was Lord Beimonsfield rather than Lord Salisbury who had 
derived the greater benefit from the Beaconsfield-Salisbury alliance ; 
and that what was to be expected and what was pardonable in the 
cas^ of the former was to be deplored and resented in the case of the 
lattek, 

BuV. when Lord Beaconsfield had passed away a new order of 
things anived, and Lord Salisbury entered u^on a fresh stage of 
his careen He had abundant opportunity to retrieve all his past 
mistakes,! If he had exposed his reputation to a, strain he had 
done noting to forfeit it, and his country now hoped and even 
expected that he would prove himself a great party leader. Unless 
it is contended — and, as will J)o presenfly shown, the reasons for 
such a supposition are, to say the le^, pur^y conjectural— -that by 
vindicating his authority in rejeciingtile Befimn Bill he. has atoned 
for all his past errors and fidlures, can it be said &at Jjoid SaUsibuty 
has realii^ the anticipations which he exmted whmi, on Lord 
Beaoonsfie^’s death, he succeeded to the plaoe which he hi^ so long 
coveted, -io fill which he hod undergone, a 3 |d condescended to so 
much P On tile very night during the sessibii of 1881. on which the 
Irish Land Bill was read a second time by a majority of two to one, 
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Lord SaliBboiy bdd the measure np to the scorn of aa audience he 
addressed in the ICerchaatt Taylors* Eidl,' and asserted that no 
such thing as an Irish land question exuled. This was wilbin five 
weeks of Loid Beaoohi^^'B' deatii; Lord Salishu^e authority 
orer his party was shown upon, that evahtihl evening % the ahsten- 
ti<m of seveafy OoctsarvatiTes from the division, and hy the desertion 
of newly a score to the ministerial ride. Any blunder that Lord 
Salubnry may have left uncommitted was odmmi|^ by Sir Staibrd 
Northoote, who had pieviouriy conferred on the momentous question 
with his colleague in the Peers. The result was that Sir Stafford 
Eorthcote, acting as Lord Salisbury’s lieuteaiant, not only did the 
wrong tlung, but did it in’ the worst and most inMoitous manner 
conceivable. First, he said Lord Elcho’s amen^ent did not represent 
the views of the Oonservative party, but that Lord John Manner^ 
did. Secondly, he assured the House that he was above all tlungs 
anxious that the BiU should be fairly considered. By way of giving 
consistent and rational effect to ^ese propositions. Sir Stafford 
Eorthcote* endeavoured to secure, on the motion for the second 
reading, the defeat of the Bill whiok he declared he wished to oon< 
rider, by calling upon his supporters to vote for the amendment 
of which he expressly said he did not approve. Subsequently to this 
Lord Salisbury' endeavoured to compass the defeat of the Land Act 
in the Upper House. The result is historical, and at the end of the 
first session of his leadership, the successor of Lord Beaoonsfield 
found his authority over Parliament and over his party sensibly 
diminished. The story of 1881 was told in more emphatic language a 
twelvemonth later. Lord Salisbury resolved to take up a firm 
attitude on the Arrears Bill. That# was a matter on which he 
would be a party to no surrender. Nor as a matter of fact did he 
surrender. He convened his followers in Arlington Street and they 
declined to follow. He admonished them in the House of Londs and 
they refused to obey.. The Arrears Bill '^al' carried, not, as was the 
case with the Land Bill, with Lord Salisbury’s passive consent, but in 
the teeth of his vehement resistance. This powerful and accomplished 
aoUemaq, the most acute and vigorous debater, and' certaMy the 
most dexterous rhetorician among the herplitary legiriators of the 
realm, at&iowledged his impotence as a party chief, and by doing 
so acquiesced in his «own effooement. The session of 1883 was 
someely less diusastrous. Hfi;:bBtained from making any capital out 
the abortive OhMns-Leswps convmition on the Suez Oonal. He 
crity allowed Sir Bta&i^ Northcote to cover, by an ill-timed motion, 
the ministerial retireht 'from an untenable porition. But that was 
not his chief discomfiture. The Agricultural Holdings Bill provoked 
his most relentless ^ll^tion. He tallied Ms supporters a^inst it 
and dechued it shbuM never become law. The Duke of Eiohmond 
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Lcld a different view. So also did tlie Conservative majoritj tbe 
Upper House. Lord Salisbury had no alternative but to capitulate 
unconditionally and thus to submit to a fresh diminution, of his pres* 
tige. The session of 1884 has been marked by a different or^r of 
events, and in inducing the peers to reject the Heform Bill, liord 
Salisbury has achieved a momentary triumph. But the end is not yet. 
It is on the face of it a Pyrrhic victory which he has won. The Con- 
servatives are not unanimous in the rejection of the measure. Lord 
Salisbury has not* united his party round him. He has simply 
divided it with the immediate result of succeeding in inducing a 
majority of that party to declare against the Bill. The acceptance 
by the poors of Lord Wemyss’g resolution would have precipitated 
Lord Salisbury’s humiliation. It has yet to be seen whether their 
refusal of it will avert *his abasement or simply postpone it. In the 
latter event Lord Saliabury is scarpely to be congratulated on the 
method of procedure which he has adopted. There can be little 
doubt that if he had acquainted the House of Lords with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s offer to enter into a solemn compact with the sovfureign that 
a Ilcdistribution Bill should be passed before the extension of the 
franchise took effect he would not have obtained his ill-starred 
majority on the 8th of July. There is no limit to the possibilities 
of 2 )olitical life, and it is not absolutely inconceivable that Lord 
Salisbury may be able even yet to force a dissolution on the issue of 
Egypt as well as of Reform which will result in giving the ConBor- 
vatives a majority. But it is only upon that assumption that he 
will bo able to look biick with satisfaction on the work he has done 
during tho present month. 

So much for the ability which, as a political leader, the most capable 
and brilliant of Tory peers has displayed. If he is looked at less as 
a statesman than as a patrician of high degree, will he appear in- a 
more, favourable light ? The reply shall be given not in the vague 
langu)kge of opinion which may be right or wrong, but in the enum- 
eration bif facts which are beyond dispute. Lord Salisbury’s courtesy 
and politeness in private life, his generosity, his amiability and hia 
mastery oi the grand manner, are well known to all who have the 
hmmurofjhis acquaintance. But the political. critic is concerned 
with the demeanour not *of the English nobleman and gentleman 
in tho refined sidierc of social existence, but ,of the English states- 
man, as he is known to the publick^ his language and action- 
Ko ono has allowed himself so aggressive a license bf vrqxds^ 
no one has scaled with the stamp of his personal authority, so 
lamentable a variety of vituperative phrase, as, the head of the 
historic house of Cecil. The tmimus and ahusiveneas of attacks- 
upon Mr. Gladstone when he was in the Housegif Commons, live in 
the memory of all U’ho witnessed them. Just twriafy years are 
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passed sinoe lie oompared the. pre^nt Prime Minister to a low 
attorney, and when the fedifig hi the Hon^ was evidently in favour 
of an apdogy, rejoined that he had no ohjiK^on to apologise — to the 
attorney. Bmtality is a strong word to use. Tet when his onslaught 
upon Lord Derby, a connection and formerly, during many years a 
colleague of his own, in the House of Peers, five years ago, is remem- 
bered, it is difficult to find an adequate synonym. Upon this 
occasion he ccanpared his predepessor at the Foreign Office to Titus 
Oates, and the peculiar ofiensiveness implied in the allusion was not 
lost upon his audience. Noblesse oblige and most competent critics 
of contemporary manners will be disposed to say that no man, how- 
ever lofty his station, has a right*to allow himself this latitude of 
tongue when duelling no longer exists as an institution. In the 
same way it may well seem inconceivable that a man of Lord 
Salisbury’s breeding and refinement should, in the debate oh the 
Eeform Bill, have temarked that things in Egypt were going on 
charmingly.” The expressions employed by Lord Salisbury in 
the debate on Lord Wemyss’s motion are open to the* same criti- 
cism. M^dacity and misrepresentation are the mildest terms in 
which the Tory leader stigmatises those who presume to differ 
from him. He refuses the Beform Bill because enfranchisement is 
not accompanied by redistribution, and when Hr. Qladstono offers 
to adopt a coarse which will furnish a morally certain guaran- 
tee that till redistribution has been carried the extension of the 
suffirage shall not take effect, Lord Salisbury in the same breath 
charges Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues with insincerity, and prac- 
tically claims to redistribute seats on his own terms. At the same 
time, he, in effect, tells the people that they are not seriously bent 
upon having a Heform Bill, they have not yet committed any breaches 
of the public peace. Agitation w'hich is orderly appears to be no 
agitation at all. The British workman — such seems the practical sum 
—Lord Salisbury’s scornful argument, is edways violent when ho is in 
earnest. He is so in private, must he n6t therefore be so in public ? 
If his dinner is not ready when he corned home, he threatens his 
wife and his crockery or he smashes both. In the same way Lord 
Salisbury holds that the canaille for whom he has so haughty a 
contempt is ihdi&rent* to reform now because it pulls down no 
railings and sends no bnckbats fiying through plate glass windows. 

Such are the temper and todb assumed by th^e Tory Chief in his 
capacity of o!tdm|a(m of his order. It is a lamentable precedent 
that he thus plao^ <mi record, and one that is too easily followed. 
How comes it that a peer who is so studiously courteous in his 
private demeanour, .^ho, whatever may be the condition of his 
Dorchester estate, — is more remote from him and does not 
therefore oome withhl his personal purview, — is so excellent a 
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landlord as the condition of his ^tfisld properfy shows him to be, 
can thus trample iq>on the tenderest sentiments and deepest con* 
viotions of those who presume to dissent £r<m his pdliticnl epmimu, 
or whom nature has made his inferiors in the social sealeP Ftofbssor 
E. A. Freeman, writing to llie Datfy News in Haj, 1879, to potest 
against the sland^ which ministerial mendaoity had crystallised 
round the phrase he had formerly uttered, ‘'Perish India I** 
remarked, “ the rook of the persons who stoop to qiread the 
falsehood abroad shows how thorough is the education which Lord 
Beaconsfield has given his party. I know nothing of Lord Oaims, 
or whether he was at any time likely to be truthful or not, but I 
should certainly have believed tUb word of Lord Salisbury or of Sir 
Stafford Northcote on d!ay matter until they had gone to school with 
the Jew.’* Mr. Freeman’s expressions are doubtless unwarrantably 
strong, and certainly in the case of Ldrd Salisbury he has exaggerated 
the influence of Lord Beaconsfield. He would Uve been nearer the 
truth if he had said that Lord Salisbury afforded in his own person 
and in his own terminology another instance of that historic fatalism 
on which Mr. Freeman has instructed us. The baneful tradition of 
this mental and phraseological temper has descended to the Tory 
leader from that noblesse with which his house was collaterally 
allied, and whose spirit, alien as was the race of its original expo- 
nents, he has inherited. Those who would wish to form a correct 
idea of the way in which the peers under the ancient regime in 
France addressed their inferiors and thought of them can do so by 
consulting the dramas of Molibre and the novdb of Dumas. Lord 
Salisbury is the nearest approach, which the conditions of life in 
democratic England daring tfle last decade of the nineteenth century 
allow, to those grand signors who by their vices, their excesses, 
the callousness with which they regarded the suffering of those 
benea^ them and the cynical brutality with which they spoke of 
them, rendered the Frendh revolution possible. In one respect out 
of many Lord Salisbury indeed famishes a noticeable contrast to 
those whose political descendant he is. He is without their vices 
apd absolutely untainted by their profligacy. It would be an impeiv 
tinence to say that the* life of Lord Salisbury is as spotless as his 
social bearing is noble, his loyalty to his friends nnswmwing, and 
his sense of private duty exalted. He is here <nily critictBed as a 
publio man, and in that capacity be^ttast be said to haye reproduced 
in his idiosyncrasies of laxigaage and thought the most ohaxaeteristio 
of those fhults which alienated the French people £rom the French 
arlstocraty, :.A8 while they denounced the mob thty were linoon- 
soiously joying into - its hands, so when liord Salisbtuty acooses his 
political (^[tponents of obstruction he ignores the &et lhat he is himself 
the great^ praotiser of obstruction kaowu. ' 
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Snt the parallel may be presaedi independently ef tiie moral diso 
tinotion that has been already indioated, toe ^doaely* Lord Salis- 
boity’a nainre,'prafi>nndly as it is attracted by and mtnmdoally as it 
synqsatiuses rriUi, tbe feudal pretoniionB and gimiea ofioaedueiTalinn, 
is tiarcrsed by a distinctly modem Toia. Ho takes a practical 
interei^ ' in' the researches of physical scienoct end while ha has 
aohiered great, saooesses in a certam order of literatorot he Slnstrates 
his practical taste lor experimental ehmnistry in the laboratory at 
Hatfi^d. ]^or has he entirely escaped the commercial contaminatioa 
of the age in which we liye. However withering his contempt Inr 
the counsels of prudence which are acceptable to a nation of shop- 
keepers, he has not shunned all the^sooiations of the mart. There 
was a time when he smiled upon and took^a leading part in the 
enterprises of aerated bread associations and international land 
oonipaaies, and it is but a fe^ years ago that he resigned the 
chairmanship of the Cheat Eastern Bailway Company. It may 
be mentioned in passing that Lord Salisbury can find, when he widies 
to oonv^ a sense of the degradation of politics and the decline of party 
government, nothing stronger than a simile drawn from commerce. 
“ Take," he says in the Quarterly Review (October 1867, p. 646), “ the 
unselfishness of politicians away and parties become nothing but joint- 
stock companies for the attainment and preservation of place." As 
regards parly government indeed it may be said with some confidence 
that Lord S^sbury despairs of its perpetuation on its present lines. 
Sir Robert Peel in 1846 dealt it its first blow. The late Lord Derby 
and Hr. Disraeli sounded the note of its doom in 1867. "The 
charge," wrote Lord Salisbury in the same article, "recorded against 
him (Lord Derby) by recent evmts i4 far gravmr than that of any 
change of opinion however rapid.' It is that he obtained the votes 
which placed him in office on the faith of opinions which to keep 
office he immediately repudiated. . It is that according to fiis own 
recent avowals he h^ ma^ up his mind to desert these opinions 
even at the very moment when he was Wng roued to their power as 
champion." And again, " We must face it as one of the proj^bilities 
of tiw future that one at least of eur great parties will work at all 
evmats for some time upon Lord Derby’s principle. They may for 
convenience’ sake retain old names, but tiiey wiU carry no banner, 
and w^ be attached to*no specM cause.’’* 

(1) ThcM is j^tMSgs ot sttsh tare literarjr point sad exceUence ia the Quari^ly 
Sniew aiikslo altoady footed froat—poxhaps mo Tory ablest risoe of political writing 
pablisbed in any periodical tor tbe last twenty-firo yean,T-tliat no ezonse need be made 
lor giving it We, eapeoialljjr since, with a lewchnngee, it ie an oatioipatoty criticism of 
much Grievance on the' eufhuaiasm vridch Xsfrd Shlisbiiry affects to-day ter tiie 
ow^lstion of ^ scbsfM of household fmoebise. “In tbe early part of tbe Seaeion, 
even alter ibe eomponill honaaladder had been eUln, Mr. Diataeli boldly denied that 
he vraa introducing e honaelKdd antBrage BilL He declared that not only bad the 
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The occurrences of seventeen years ago confirmed Lord Salisbury 
in a political pessimism which was not ungenial to his temperament 
and which the associations and events of his private Ufe had done 
much to encourage. He was nurtured from his childhood in an 
atmosphere of severity. Many of his early experiences wei^ singu* 
larly painful. He was at once conscious of great talents and of 
little home sympathy. It is a significant tribute to Lord Salisbury’s 
intrinsic kindness in all private relations that he has rigidly shunned 
the precedent with which he made a painful acquaintance in his own 
youth, and as father and relative has won warm afiection and deep 
respect. When, however, he himself entered upon the business of 
life circumstances had produced’^ in his nature a certain deposit of 
bitterness. It is this •vein of sentiment which gradually imparted 
to his political ideas a certain pessimistic tinge. In that direction 
he was constitutionally predispo^d, and fortune favoured and 
accentuated the bias. What happened in 1867 must have convinced 
Lord Salisbury that as a party politician ho either lived too late or 
had been ttom too soon, that the political times were out of joint, 
and that, though he could not hope to put them right, he might by 
his withering declamations and sarcastic homilies bring a sense of 
their iniquity home to his contemporaries. What, ho may well 
have asked himself, was the history of Conservatism from the days 
of Wellington to those of Peel, from the days of Peel to those of 
Derby and Disraeli, but a constant surrender of principles P Conser- 
vatism in fact, he must have seen, could only exist on a basis of 
capitulation. This is not an accident, but of the essence of the Con- 
servative faith as illustrated in practice Conservatism, to justify 
itself with Lord Salisbury, shbuld embody the principle of authority, 
the rights of the few, the superior wisdom and virtue of the few as 
opposed to the cupidity and clamour of the many. ' Most of us have 

I, 

Conserrative loadors not opposod jiiousebold sulfrage 'in the»previau8 year, but they bad 
como to a decision in favour of it, even so far back os lSd9. No one else has been 

sulliciently mu.t^r of bis coonteuanco to repout tbis wonderful defence The 

discoTory is too ne^ and too opportune to have bad xnucb weight with the public. It 
would only cballengo a moment’s attentiqp from those who had either never watched 
or bad wholly forgotten the events of 1S66. lloman Catholics tell us that recent develop- 
ments of their faith, which to an ordinary reader of ecclesiastical history seem very 
novel indeed, were in relality held by the ancient fathers, and *that the entire absence 
of any mention of suoh things from their writings, and ifidoed tho occurrence of many 
observafions of a totally different complexion, \re due to the fact that thu fathers held 
these beliebi unconsciously and implicitly. Conservative belief in hottsehoU soiSfmge 
previous to last Easter, must have been very similar in character to the Patristic belief 
in t!ie Iihniaodate c<moeption. It is not very difficult, either in one case or the other, 
loshowhow >h^y Unoonscious this belief must have been. The speeches of Lord 
Derby, of Jl^. of Lord Stanley, of Sir Stafford Northoote, of Mr. Hardy, of 

Sir Hugh Coir^ even during tho lost two years, will fumii^ to, any one who cares to 
refer to thein, ahimdant materials for a catena of Consen^atitO authorities against a 
large reduction of Ibe franchise.” 
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faurwn in private exiaioace the head of a hoasehbld who periodically 
brings the life of the doinestio hearth to a deadlock. B’rom time to time 
he is possessed with a notion that it is his duty to assert his prerogative 
of power. Kothing’can bo done^ sU the affairs of the hoosehold are 
brought- into inextricable confusion because its intractable member 
holds out upon some point of discipline. ■ It- is difScult not to be re- 
minded by Lord Salisbnry’s pahUo action of this private experience. 
Authority as conceived by him, and therdforo Conservatism, which is 
the embodiment of authori|y, is exemplified in such a fashion as to 
reduce politics to an impossibility. Can any ono who surveys the 
history of the last fifty years doubt that Conservatism is unequal to 
any other function than to act as a check upon pi'ocipitate movement, 
— in other words, as a drag upon t^e wheel of progress. Conservatism 
has no other business to discharge than to arrange judicious com- 
promises with its opponents. • The place which it fills in the 
general economy of English politics is exactly analogous to that 
filled by the House of Lords in our legislative, administrative, and 
executive system. Its object is, like that of the second Obamher, to 
revise and amend, and, when pqssiblo, to procrastinate, but never to 
let the straggle go too far, and always to yield in the end. Now 
Lord Salisbury is no more willing to accept this view of Conservatism 
than hp is of the House qf Lords. Yet it is certainly the only view 
which agrees with experience ; to adopt any other is to ignore facts 
and to tilt at actualities. When Lord Salisbury denounces Con- 
servatism because of its readiness to compromise, and when he 
impresses on the Lords the paramount duty of^ out-and-out re- 
sistence, he may be holding up a standard of heroic and ideal 
excellence, but the attempt, if persisted in, to attain to it will 
end in disaster. It may be a counsel of perfection, but it is 
also a gospel of despair. However animated the tones in which 
it is proclaimed by Lord Salisbury, they are full of menace to the 
institutions which he is pledged to uphold* In politics he can see no 
middle -term between surrender and ‘anarchy, between popular 
Government and revolution. In precisely the same way the true 
sons of the Boman Catholic Church love to speak of Liberalism, and 
of the modern spirit itself and of the revolution. As a refuge 
from revolntipn tlmy take shelter, in the infallibility of a Church. 
That Chttrob; some of them may have their misgivings, is not possibly, 
after id|, built upon a rock ; btlt it is an alternative preferable at 
least to the hideout- 'Walpdi^s revel of impiety and confusion which 
rages around -them.. Something of this sort of temper may be dis- 
covered in Lord Salistmry. He may not believe in the eternity of 
the .fbundations on whudi the House of Lords or Toryi-^m or party 
Govm'nment exists, hut bettor adherence to a doomed I’wryism and 
the rights of a morihnnd Chamber, tbaii desertion from principles 
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at the threatening mandate of a mob. Burke loltew not howto 
draw an indictment against a nation. It is the form in which Lord 
SalisbiUT’a political precepts and appeals natoraillj shape ihem- 
sdves. The latest article which he contribated to tiie 
Bemw- in October, 1883, entitled, Disintegratioit,** was a' lament 
protracted through forty pages, over the degeneracy df the English 
people, and a solemn declaration, in a series of portentoudy dabo- 
rate combinations of phrase, of his contempt, distrust, and hatred of 
the English masses. ^ 

It is inevitable that the chief characteristic of such a statesman 
as Lord Salisbury and of the position he occupies should be loneU- 
ness. He is completely detached from the majority of his own 
party. His spirit is above them, his intellectual processes are per- 
formed -independently of them. In this respect he resembles Lord 
Beaconsfidd, but there is no -similArity in the sort of detachment 
illustrated in either case. It was Lord Beaconsfield’s lot to be con- 
stantly engaged in the defence of men whom he despised and of 
ideas which he ridiculed. That is one of the reasons why most of 
his speeches are such inordinatdy dull reading, and why no shrewd 
admirer of bim would have ventured to republish even a selection of 
them. But Lord Beaconsfield turned with alacrity to practical 
account the politicians at whom he laiighed and the pri;aciples 
and prqudioes which he derided. Lord Salisbury has not more in 
common with those around him than had Lord Beaconsfield, but, 
MTililrft Lord Beaconsfield, he has profound beliefs. He believes in 
constitutional theories carried to fheir logical end which can never 
be their practicable goal. Consequently he believes in resisting the 
mob and its demands to the death, and in holding the citadel of the 
House of Lords. In these notions there are none of his colleagues 
on the front bench who tympathise with him; not the Duke of 
Bichmond and Lord Oaims, who are men of business, and who find 
themselves at one with I<ord Salisbury 'now, for accidental rather 
tha n permanent reasons — ^the Duke of Bichmond, because as tiie 
&rmers' friend he is obliged to ojqiose the enfranchisement of the 
agricultural labourer ; Lord Oainis, because as an Irish Orangenum 
hb cannot favour the extension of household sufirage to Ireland ; not 
Lord Carnarvon, whose politics resolve themselves into a picturesqne 
aggregate of high principle and amiable jsentimentB. Lord Salisbury 
is therefore absolutdy alone. Nor ‘’can it be wished by tiipse who 
like or admire the man, his gifts, and his attitude, that he .should 
ftbap dop his position of isolated grandeur. He has done so 
before^ imd he may do it again ; but if the future can be predicted 
from the pwdi the experience is not likely to be edifying to tiie 
public or m^ttdde or dignified to Lord Salisbury himsell When 
in the rmgn of Lord, Beaconsfield he indulg^ his passion of 
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pencmal the Msnlt was a clear loss of political character— >a 

deplorable dimiuntinw of the xeqwct in which his name was held by 
tile English people. TTpon so singly occasion sinoe then has Lord 
Salisbury a part in* practical politics withoat some detriment 
to bimaolf. Either, as in latest passages of arms with Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. he has been convicted of sosne mlsrepre- 

or inaocoraoy, or sapprestion, which challenges the epithet 
disingensotis, or if, as on the present occasion, for the first and, as 
may be said, for the last time, his advice has been followed, he has 
led others into a position of embarrassment and peril. Lord 
Beaoonsfield, and indeed any political chief of common shrewdness 
and foresight, wotdd have availed himself of Mr. Gladstone’s overture 
on the subject of redistribution, have at once transmuted the words of 
the Prime Minister into the gold of party capital, and have Indden 
the Lords recognise in tiiem a.triumphant vindication of the course 
they had at his advice adopted. Not so Lord Salisbury. In being 
thus the sworn enemy of tiie temperate and the prudent he is the 
Mend of his opponents and the enemy of his order and himself. 
Such a man is out of place in the pa^ straggles of Parliament. 
He may be, as in this case he is, a great nobleman, a scholar, a writer 
of extraordinary ability and endowments, learned in the lore of theo- 
logiaim and in tiie results of scientific researchers, a generous land- 
lord, an exemplary head of a household, and a fine gentieman, but 
he isnot, and he cannot be, a real statesman; and the wish of ^ most 
discreet friends must be that he should withdraw from a career 
which, as the past has shown, may compromise his character, but 
can yield no harvest of success. 



IDEAS ABOUT INDIA- 

I.— THE AGRTCULTURAIi feANGER. 

Oar title to be in India depends on a first condition^ that our being there i« profit- 
alilo to tJio Indian nations ; and on a second condition, that wp can maho them sea and 
iinderstand it to bo profitable/*— Gladstone, 1877. 

lI.w'iNo visited India during the past winter under circamstances 
cjuife exceptional for an Englishman, I propose while they are fresh 
in my mind to record the impressions left on me by my journey, and 
To state briefly my opinions with regard to the various political 
questions now being agitated by^the Indian and the Anglo-Indian 
press. India is without doubt becoming the great question of the 
day, and although for a moment the lesser one of Egypt stands more 
imiminently in the political foreground, it is by far the most import- 
ant which Englishmen will have to solve in the present generation. 

I or good or for evil our fate as an empire is bound up with that of 
the Indian people, and we have duties to perform towards them and 
precautions to take which, if wo neglect them, will involve us in 
complete Imperial ruin. The tendency of the present day is to 
procrastinate in politics, hut the lesson of Egypt may well have 
taught us something, and my object in these pages will be to convey 
a warning of evils now ignored but growing every day greater, tod 
which may at a given moment assume proportions far beyond the 
power of any Government which may be in office to deal with or 
assuage. 

With regard to tho field of my observations, I may explain that, 
commencing with the island, of Ceylon, I worked my way first 
through Southern India. Ceylon itself, though out of the adminis- 
trative system of the Peninsula, I found a most interesting study, as 
showing the lines on which Indian progress may be expected to 
advance ; and Viewed in the light of it I was better able to appre- 
ciate the vices of administration I afterwards observed. Ceylon is 

II crown colony, and its form of government stands about half-way 
between tho night of the present Indian system and the full day of 
our true colonies. It enjoys a twilight of liberty which I hardly 
appreciated while 1 was there, it seemed so little, but which I could 
hardly believe in afterwards, it seemed so .much. Crossing the 
Straits, I found myself at once in another atmosphere on^ under 
another rule. Although Southern Madras .has been at peaoe toder 
English i^minisfration for a hundred years, I ffiund everywhere 
distrust of the Government, fear of the officials, and a certain vague 
disquiet w;hich is an unmistakable sign with nations that all is not 
well. I hea^ from every mouth complaints of the overwhelming 
poverty of the poor, of tho ever-increasing burden of taxation, and 
the ever-increasing selfishness of those charged with the expenditure. 
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1 passed nezi ihroagli the fuame districts of the Presidency. 
There I was aHe^ inperfeotly iod^^ hot stQl to some purpose, to 
test the aagnumoy tii what 1 had learned, in the towns as to the con- 
dition of t^ BeoiMih.tyoi* andto form some oonoeption of his agri- 
oultand needs and dsoal grierani^ It may he thought tihat this 
would he in^oerihle P>r a stranger passing rapidly through an enor- 
mous distru^ hut I did not find it absolutely so . Ijand tenure in Asia is 
all mudf on the jme plan, and India forms no exception ; and to one 
who has traveled through the Ottoman mnpire with ohsenrant eyes, 
the hnrdmks laid upon the Indian peasantry are very apparent. If y 
plan was to visit a few villages wherever I made a hidt, and pot a 
certain series of questions to whate^r intelligent cultivator chance 
might direct me to. It may he said that I did not hear the truth, 
inasmuch as I did not know the various vernaculars, and inasmuch 
as all Orientals se^ to please, and it might have been my pleasure 
to hear the worst. But I guarded against this hy taking a local 
interpreter in each new place, who could not have been in ooUusion 
with the last, and who, if he suqieoted my sympathy with* the ryot, 
was unable to warn him of the special answers 1 had before received. 
Nor will any one, I think, maintain that the same stories on the same 
subjects could have been constantly told me in villages remote from 
each other, unless those stories had been true. I was able thus to 
compare the accounts received and contrast the peasant of the 
Deccan, who is the poorest in India, with the peasants of Bengal 
and oth# more favoured districts, till I feel satisfied that I have a 
fair general knowledge of the subject, far of course from complete, 
yet infinitely more real than could be acquired at home by any 
amount of study or inquiry. Also I am prepared to challenge farther 
examination on this point of the agricultural distress, being convinced 
that my conclusioas would be come to by any other ihdependent 
traveller adopting the same impartial method of judging. OfSoial 
information, it may be,, oonfiradicts me. But I am strong in the 
testimony of the pe<q>le themsdves. 

At Calcutta, which I reached just at the moment of the extreme 
agitatkm regarding the Ilbert Bill, I found myself in the centre of 
the political arena, where the most advanced doctrines in the direc- 
tion of sdlf-goyemment were being debated. For reasons which 
I need hardly allude to,*I was admitted at once into the confi- 
dence of aB|( and became aoquamtod in a few weeks with what the 
majority our ciriliim officers qpend their lives m only half 
suqieiBthig; It wim the tiiim of the opening of the Exiiibition, and 
all Inffia- was gathered to the metropolis, and little that was inter- 
esting in ^e way of talent, or position, or notoriety in native 
society fiiiled to make my acquaintance as that of a person ^mpa- 

(1) I use the tem “Deooan" ia its tmader and, I iMlim, ongi^ sense of tba 
onto Oomfaty, not as H is soOwtiilMS applied to the dominion of the Nizam only. 

you xarxvi. W.8. * w 
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thisang with Eastern ideas an^ desirous of their good. It- has been 
constantly pretended by English writers that it is only what are 
called the Babas " of Oabutts who are suffidentfy 'boated to 
have adranoed ideas on the political regeneration nf tiiebr oonutzy ; 
but nothing is less true. The Oalontta pblitioiaas stand, indeed, in 
the foreground of English rision because they are of Cahnrtta,' that 
is to say of the most English city of India, and because th^ have a 
more general knowledge of the English language; but the Mahiattas 
and Porsis of Bombay are at least their oquals, and in ^int of 
vigorous thought and true statesman-like. intelUgenoe I found no 
one at Calcutta to equal the leading Brahmins of Madras ; while, 
among the Mohammedans, thcH'orth-West Provinces are far ahead 
of Bengal proper inc independence of ideas and political courage. 
Calcutta, however, like London, is the chief centre of debate, and it 
is around the Viceroy in council that the battle rages loudest. At 
the time of my visit an embryo Parliament was'^holding its sittings, 
at which men from all parts of India were assembled, and all the 
great questions of the day were being debated ; and I found the 
intelligence and abilities of those who took part in the debates very 
fairly distributed. I had the honour of being present at the whole 
of these sittings, being the only European thus distingnished, and 
though it is true that Bengal was unduly represented in th^ meet- 
ings, it was hardly more exclusively so than would have bemi the case 
in Europe with any city which should have been chosen as the scene 
of an international assemblage. The growth of political intAligence 
in India is far indeed from being confined to the BUndu lawyers 
of Bengal. 

In North-Western India, through which I next travelled, I studied 
almost exclusively the Mohammedan phase of the Indian question. I 
was asked to give a series of lectures on their education, and did so, 
thus'beooming intimately acquainted with Mohammedan wants and 
troubles and aspirati<ms.« It is a mistake to suppose that there is 
as yet any irreconcilable breach between the Mohammedans of 
Hindoston and her Majesty’s Government. To say that they are 
disaffected towards us is of coarse true, inasmuch as it is true also, 
in the Utcral sense of the word, of every section of the native com- 
munity. There is no love whatever lost between the Indiana and 
ourselves, whether they be Mohammedan^ or Hindu, or Parsi, or 
active Ohristian. We do nothing to gain their affection, and they 
waste none on us. But in some ways the Mohammedans are less 
hociaSb,^ the otisting order of things than the others swet They 
suffer on some, points less, and they are certainly less inclined in the 
abstrsf^ tq .revolutionary doctrines. A striotmr regard to their tights 
and a litade moK genuine sympathy w:ith Ishun dtooad might make 
them aetivdy h^al to the Grown ; and it is. only in the last few 
years that they have begun to share the general distrust with which 
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wc GbVenuDdat is noir jostly segssdftd in Idan. I ihioagh 
moat of ilie gnat atios i^eoLdiy ItfoluKnmsdaikt anA mj only serions 
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Ilnal^ I qpflot'afew'in^ ia tli»isd^E>eindoatStats «f Sydm^ 
wbon 1 smalilo i&'SOiiie sort to oonpan natite witb jS nyi d i tulo, 
and wbomUrndtho pnfilogeaf being beldiid die aoenUHinoao ofibe 
most astosodibig dzaanas of State intri^ modem times ban wit- 
nessed. 3 Ms tangbt me much of the relations existing between the 
TmpniniJ attd the feodatoiy (SoTemments, and thongb I do not pro- 
pose here .to detail tiiem, my knowledge of them gives me ooh- 
fidenoe in Stating certain of my opinions. Soindia’s and Holkar’sterri- 
tories I had no time to visit, and except from a %ing passage throngh 
the Bajpniana principalities, I gained no fiirther experience in this 
directioiL Bat the virtues and vices of Oriental nde I have seen 
displayed in other countries, and the principal objeot of my 
joum^ this year Vas a study not of 'these but of British rule in 
India. At the end of five inoaths I sailed onoe more for England 
frmn Bombay. ' 

These Iben are my titles to be heard upon the Indian question — 
imperfect ones perhaps— yet in the dearth of independent know- 
ledge surely of value. My expenence has been that of a tourist, 
but I.have returned satisfied that it is quite possible to see and hear* 
and understand all that vitally concerns our rule ia India in six 
months’ time ; and it is my belief that a traveller, with an open and 
sympathetic mind travelling without official recommendation, has a 
better chance of really arriving at the truth in the short space of a 
single winter, than most pubUo servants have in the whole of their 
official career. In India, as elsewhofe in the East, official position 
is a bar to knowlMge ; and official protection is a perpetual hin- 
drance. I was careful to avoid Government houses and GoUeotors* 
bungalows wherever possible, but I did not always lucoeM, and 
whenever I crossed a>hospitsble European threshold I was reminded 
at once of those entertauunents given liy Pashas and Mudirs whidh 
I had so often mjoyed in other lands. Onoe under the official 
roo^ a veil of suspicion seemed to divide me from the people ; and 
it was strange to meet again, almost ivthe position of servants, 
hoaonrable native gentimnen one had met some hours perhaps before 
as eq^uals and as IriendB. Yet such is the painful unreality of social 
itttevbouxse between the govmiding olass^nd the governed, and such 
in oonSequence tbew i 0 norance^bf each others’ thoughts. 

The lesolts of soperienee I propose to condense and arrange 
under the fidlo^ing heads : 

1 . The agiie^tund danger with whuffi ibe unsound finmoe of 
India is intimately eohneeted. 2. Bace hatred, which shall intihde 
« survey of the primtipal questions now agitated in the towiu of 
India ; and 3. The petition of the Mohammedans,— a matter little 
» n2 
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understood, but whose importance at the present moment it 'trotild 
bo difficult to exaggerate. Under these three heads 1 believe it 
will be possible ftir me to include idl that I have to say boib ot' 
warning and of soggestion~>'Of warning, because I hars no doubt 
whatever that if things continue in their present groove a Vevolu* 
tion is the necessary end— of suggestion, inasmuch as I have 
equally little doubt that by timely reform that catastrophe may be 
averted. 

I believe it to be an axiom in politics that all qpcial convulsione 
have been preceded by a period of growing misery for the agricul- 
tural poor, combined with the growing intelligence of the urban 
populations. Certainly jthis was tho case in Europe at the time of 
the Beformation, and again, following the lead of France, in the last 
century; and, most certainly and^ immediately undmr our own 
observation, it has been the cose in Ireland and an Egypt at the 
present day. Where there is complete ignorance, misery may be 
accumulated .almost without limit by a despotic power. Where 
the mass of the population is prosperous, no growth of knowledge 
need be feared. But it is at tho point where education and starva- 
tion meet that the flame breaks forth. This is a truism. Yet there 
f,Te few who recognise how absolutely true it^is of India. 

No one accu|tomed to Eastern travel con fail to see how poor the 
Indian peasant is. Travelling by either of the great lines of railway 
which bisect tbo Continent, one need hardly leave one’s carriage to 
be aware of this. From Madras to Bombay, and from Bombay 
again to the Ganges valley, distances by rail of seven hundred and 
eight hundred miles, one posses, not half-a-dozen towns, nor a single 
village which has a prosperous look. The fields^ considering the 
general lightness of the soil, are not ill-cultivated ; but there is 
much waste land ; and in the scattered villages there is an entire 
absence of well-built housqp, enclosed gardens,^ or large groves of 
fruit trees, tbe sjgns of individual wealth which may be found in 
nearly every other Oriental country. The houses are poorer thw 
in Asia Minor oir Syria, or even Egypt, and are uniform in their 
poverty. There arc no r^dences of any wealthier class than the 
poorest, and the little congregations of mud huts are without 
redeeming feature in the riiape of stone-built monsitm or white- 
vTashed dwelling at all superior to the rest. Suoh exceptions one 
fiiidaio eiv^. province of the Ottoman Empire, except perhaps in 
Iraki wpd .fine finds, them in Persia. But throughout the great 
central ptaleau of the Indian peninsula, they are wholly abseut. 

Nor is the aspect of povertiy less startling if one looks closer. 
Entering a village one is confronted with peMtuits nearly 

naked, arid if ,<me asks for the head man one finds him no better 
clothed than ^e rest. The huts are bare of faraituro. Tho copper 
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pots are rare, tlie jromea are wi^oat oroomeats. Tbeso are the 
oommoa signs ol ia^geaoe.in ^e and here they are ttiuTersal. 
^nsstioaing the peseant^ oik« aMertidas not only that they do not 
eat meat,, jcnr this » olben Sgahist their religioas . ehstom, hat also 
tbat.they ei4 xiee itself enly^ hoUdays. Th«r ordmryfood is 
mUIet loeix^ edth. flavDoredwith red peppers; 

and of this th^ partake only suffieientto support life. Of luxuries 
other than the r^ peppers they seem wholly destitute. 

In evmy village which I vimted of the British Beooan I heard 
eomplamts of poverty resembling most closely those to which I was 
accustomed in Syria and Egypt, /lomplainte of overtaxation of the 
country, increase and ineqi^ities of assessment, of the tyranny of 
local overseers (not necessarily Englishmen), charged with levying the 
rates, oomplunts of the forest la^s, of the decrease of the stock of work- 
ing cattle, of their deterioration through the price of salt, of universal 
debt to the usurers. The only complaints oonq>icuoas from their 
absence were those luting to insecurity of life aud to eonscription, 
the two great evils of Western 'Asia., And I will say at once before I 
go further that immunity on these heads goes for in my opinion 
towards counterbalancing the miseries which our rule would other- 
wise seem to have aggravated in the condition of the Indian ryot. 
The special evils which we have imposed upon him are, however, only 
too apparent. In former days, though his land assessment or rent 
was very likely as high os now, it was mitigated for him by custom 
and by certain privileges which our system of administration has 
deprived him of. In bad seasons when his crop was poor he enjoyed 
remissions which are very seldom granted now. The lord of the land 
to whom ho paid his rent lived within reach of him, and in days of 
distress might be cajoled into pity or possibly frightened into mode- 
ration. But the landlord now is a formless thing — the Government, 
which no tears con reach, no menace turp away. It is represented 
only by a succession of changing agents, strangers to the country, 
ignorant of the people and their wants’, and whoso names the ryots 
rarely leam to know. This is a constant complaint in their mouths, 
and the condition of British India under jhe modern system is 'a 
strild^ instance of the evils of absentee, ownership. For the last 
hundred year* it has the eonstant aim of the Madras govem- 
mmit to deairqy all ownership in land but its own, and it has so for 
succeeded f^tit stands now alone throughout the greater portion of 
tl;^ Presidency to.'&ce with the peasantry. If these were happy 
the result m^ht- W gopid. But in their actual circumstances' of 
ohronie starvation it semna to me a very dangerous one. 

With regard to the aetnal amount of the assessment, I made what 
inquiries 1 was abl^ (ihdeavouriag, so &r as possible, to ascertain 
what propmrtion it IxMre.to the.gross value of the crop, and, although 
I state it with all due diffidence, I think I nm not wrong in putting 

if’ 
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it at 36 to 40 per cent, lor the Deccan district. It may veil he con- 
siderabljr ntore, bat I think it can hariUy; be Im. b stj case, I 
feel quite certain that Dr. Htmteris figures in bis book (vfaioh,' be it 
rraiembered, is the accepted handbook about India) are enomousljr 
vrong, vhere, qaotiBg the Famine OommissioD, he ^tes that '^the 
land tax throughout Britirii hadia'is from 3 per c^. to 7 pw cent on 
the gross ont-tum.” Seven per c^t. would of course be a vwy light 
rent in any couiftry, but 40 per cent, would be inordinately high, 
and I am quite sure that impartial inquiry would prove that in the 
Deccan, at least, my own figures are far more fiearly correct. In 
Bengal, I know there are lands Msessed as low as 1 per cent., but 
Bengal is a prosperous coimtry, nearly the only one in India, and is 
precisely the exceptioh which best proves the graeral rule by 
exemplifying the causes of a^cultural poverty. 

It is, however, not merely the amount of the. assesrinent which 
weighs upon these Deccan ryots, nor merely the inelasticity of its 
collection. , If the natives themselves are to be believed, there 
are other causes of poverty directly due to tl^ British connection 
which have had a far more disastrous ofiect upon the prosperity of 
the country than any taxation has produced. The reason, these say, 
why the ryot of the present day is poorer than his predecessor of fifty 
years ago is this. Under the ancient system of native rule, and 
during the early days of the Company, the agricultural population 
wai not wholly dependent on agriculture. It had certain home 
industries which employed its leisure daring those seasons of the 
year when labour in the fields was useless. There was the carrying 
trade which could be engaged in with the bollooks used at other 
times for ploughing. There was peddling of ghee and other home- 
made wares j and above all there was the weaving industry, which 
employed the women and the men, too, during their idle time, and 
helped them to pay their rent. But njodem improvements and 
modem legislation have altered all this. Thte railroads have very 
much destroyed the carrying trade ; native industries have been sup- 
planted by foreign ones, and the introduction of machinery and of 
foreign cottons have broken up every hand-loom in the country. 
The ryot, therefore, is reduced to tite sim|^ labour of his fields, and 
this does not suffice him any longer to live and to pdy his assessment— 
therefore he starves. This aocountof |he matter has bemi very ably set 
hsfi^ the ^igluh public by Sir William Wedderbum, and I do not 
Iffc^pqie ktgae it out here. But I can testify that it is the abeount 
alsQ gfy^ Ity natives thmnselves, and that I have no doubt thid 
it is stripy true.' The official account is different. According to 
iq>olog^uits J^e Strochey schools over-population caused by the 
security ^ qw is the sufficient reason of all distress; and it is 
posaihle tbat,,'thu may be correct of Bengal and other districts en- 
joying more prosperous oouditious than those of which I am now 
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trod idlanro drongprt rf ^ y»». “^“‘..^'i^ ^ S^laT 

uD stoiM of main to kaep tteir peasantr:^ alive m the ^gUta. It 

mtellig^t Mtive 

econoiS that a permanent setttement of the revenue, buJ aa there 
is in "tBengal, woidd do more by the creation of a wed% cla» of 
landotmere in the Deccan, tovrards mitigating the penodiocd famines 
there, than any other form of legislation jotild, or t^» 
of the country with a whole net-work of railroads. But of this 

Other modern grievances of the peasant are, first, the new Forest 
Laws. These were introduced some years ago in oona^nonoe of the 
growing femines which, it was argued, were caused hy-the iw^- 
larity of the monsoon rains, which in. their turn were caus^ t“® 
denudatioai of the fprests. Admitting as true all that cm he said of 
the necessity of strong measures to prevent destruction m th^, and 
to increase the area of vegetation, the modus operandi seems to have 
been needlessly violent, and most injurious to the people. One 
would have supposed that so wide an object as the n^lation of Ae 

rainfidl would have been provided for out of Im^nal fonds. But 
this was only done in part. The bulk of the lore foU on mdmdual 

peasants. Wherever I went in the Madras Md Bombay presiden- 
cies I heard of common lands enclosed^ and nghte of pasture wij- 
drawn, and this without any compensation at all bemg pven to the 
possessors. The plea seems to have Iwn t^t, in the da^ of the 
Mohammedan Empire, the Mogul was lord of aU M^tivated-lMds, 
and that therefore although time and onstom had intervened for 
generations, the land might be resumed., m effect m “7 
been disastrous. The leaTes of trees ore largely used m India for 

roaro, Mid ft, rrapply i. now mt oli. Tb* Pif™ *»“ 
«d»i.dMidctao«»d,mgo(inngor. TOoro wood kri bro fro 
from timft immemorial, so much a load now has to m paid, in 
^e of Bombw matterif seem to have gone farther s^, and 

after the great fianine of 187?.78 Sir Eiohard Temple had whole 
diitimts eodoasd, evicting the ryots and destr^g 
The ryots in twa set fire to the forests, and hnf for his ti^y 
rewtion of office it is said the whole country 
morally and physioally k a blase. I know that the 
by Ms high-handed ao^ which remi^ one of kat 
Enfru when he ondos^.the New Forest, has left ^ „ 

hitter as those in Ireland to this day. Bad or good, necessary or 
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unnecessary, the Forest Act has much to answer for in the present 
state of discontent among the peasantry. 

Allied to this, and even more general in its pressure cm the poor, 
stands, secondly, the Salt tax. Its oppressive dharadier has been 
much disputed; but in the Madras Deccan apd the pomrer dii^riots 
of Bombay there should be no doubt whatever upon the matter. It 
is the one great theme of complaint, the one that touches ^ people 
most nearly and is most injurious in proportion to the povmiy of the 
sufferer by it. The comparatively well-to-do ryot of Bmxgal and 
North-Western India does not feel it and does nohcompUdn of it. But 
wherever there is real pinching in the necessities of life, there the 
salt monopoly raises a clamorous cry. It is only the very poor 
who are obliged to gtint themselves in salt; but the very poor 
are unfortunately the rule in leathern India. In the Deccan, 
moreover, its pressure is the more galling, because natural salt lies 
on the ground, and the people are therefore starved of it as it were 
in sight of plmity. In several villages which I passed the ryots told 
me that they had been reduced.to driving their oattlo by night to 
the places where the salt is found, that they may lick it by stealth ; 
but the guards impound them if thus caught infringing the law ; and 
latterly orders have been given that the police should collect in 
heaps and destroy all salt whatever found Jn its natural state above 
ground. In other parts I heard of a kind of leprosy attacking 
persons deprived of this necessary article of diet ; and especially on 
the sea-coast south of Bombay the disease was spoken of as prevalent. 
The fact of there being no complaint with regard to the salt tax at 
Calcutta or in Northern India, has caused the Indian Government 
to be callous on this matteiv and I fear the fact that it brings six 
millions sterling to the revenue is an additional reason why it is likely 
still to be overlooked. But it is one that is nevertheless very urgent 
in the poorer districts, where it is causing real and increasing suffering, 
and where it is regarded, with well-foubded ,anger. The price of 
salt sold to the people by the Government is reckoned at from 
1,200 to 2,000 per cent, on its cost value. 

Lastly, and this is the case all over British India, the peasantry is 
de^ly, hopelessly in debt. It is carious to find this prime cause of 
the Egyptian Revolution faithfully r^roduoed in India under our 
own paternal and enlightened rulei and thioagh the same causes. 
Agriooltaral debt came into being* in mther case with European 
mefiiibds financer; and, although the subject has been tboroitghly 
tbresb^' put bj^ previous write^ I shall perhaps be pudcmed if I 
once'mdM 'bri^y explain the process. In old times, as l undmr- 
stand the ^GS^ in Orimital lands money was praotaoi^y utdcnown 
to the pecuMititiy, Their dealings were in kind, and espedally the 
land tax the Government, was paid not in oein but in oom. 

The whole of the peasants’ security therefore, if they wanted to 
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borrow, was their crop->-rad, if at aowiag time, they needed seed 
it was reoorerable only at thoybaryeat; at f'hi*^ aim the 
<3oTenimient took its tbmw, «' ^nth aaoording to strict Kohammedan 
law, or it might llie a hi times of grievous the half. 

Notiung more, however', than the crop of the year ^(||it. lorth6Qmi&g. 
No lender, . therefore, would adyanoe the impecunious cultmtor 
more tinm his eM cbm or the loan of a^oke of oxen, and there was 
no poBo^ty on the Oovemment’s part of anticipating the taxes. 
The eoooomio law of ancieni Ada was to do things pardmoniooely, 
to spend aocordingto the means in hand, and at most to store up 
wealth for rainy, or rather rainless, days. But witb European 
administration came other doctrines — wealth, our economists 
affirmed, must not be idle ; production must Be increased ; resources 
must be developed: capital must be thrown into the land. The 
TOTenue above all things must*be made regular and secure. In 
order to effect this, payment in money was substituted for payment 
in kind,^a regular tax for an irregular portion of the crop;— -and, 
while the rate was nominally lowered, no loss from accidental oh- 
cumstaaoes was to be allowed to fbll upon tbe Government. So 
much coin must be forthcoming every year as the .tax on m many 
acres. In bountries as in England where the lystem is understood, 
where markets are at hand, and money plentiful, this is undoubtedly 
the best end most convenient form of levying the revenue. But in 
the East its introduction has always produced disorder. In tbe 
country districts of India, as in Egypt, com could not sold in 
the public market at its fall market price, and when the day came 
for payment of the Government duos, the peasant hod tbe choice 
either of selling at a grievous loss or of borrowing the monsy. Ho 
generally borrowed. I believe it may be stated absolutely that the 
whole of peasant indebtedness in either country onginally «came 
from tile necessity thus imposed of finding coin to pay the land tax. 
The ehange, however; put immediate wealth into the hands of 
Government, by lessening the cost of ooUccting the revenue, and so 
was approved as a beneficial one ; and by an inevitable process of 
financial reasoning borrowing was encouraged. It was argued 
that oapital, if thrown into the land, woulcT increase the wealth of 
the agrioultnrist along with the wealth of tbe revenue. But how to 
induce tiie investment bf that jcapital ' except by increasing its 
seouHty f Ba order to enable the agrioulturist to borrow he must 
bo iddo to give hia debtor something of more value than the crop in 
hisfi^ : Theh why riet the field itself f The laws of mortgage 
and recovery of del^ by safe and easy ptoooM were consequently 
introduced, end Cooris . appointed fpr ihe proteotion of creditors. 
This oein.|d6ted the pea|^t's min. finding money suddenly at his 
disposal, her borrowed widumt soruple, not only to pay the taxes and 
to improve his land, httt also for his amosementa Whether I am 
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i^glxt or ymmg in the details of this history it. is an indiq;>utable 
&ot that at the present moment thore is hardly a Tillage in British 
India whieh is not deeply, hopelessly in debt In the coarse ol my 
inquiries I do not ttmtmhet to have met with a singile instant of a 
Tillage clear o|i4*ht eren in Bengal 

This is the last worst eril which English admimstrotion has 
brought upon the Indian, peasantry, and whmi one considers all 
their poverty and the depth of their increasing liabilities one finds 
it difficult to have patience with the optimist Tiews of men like Sir 
John Stradiey who see all that they have created in India and find 
it Tory good. That we have done much that is of adTantage to 
agric^toral India no one will Meny, but haTe we not done it still 
more harm? We have given the ryot security from death by 
violence, but we have probably increased his df^S^ death by 
starvation. This is a doubt which is*beginning to assert itself vividly 
in the minds of thoughtful Indians, and it is one that thoughtfiil 
Englishmen too will do well before it is too late to entertain. 

Admitting the general fact of India’s growing agricultural 
poverty, what should be our remedy P I confess to being a little 
sceptical of the legislative nostrums partially- apfdied and pro- 
po^ to be applied by the Imperial Government to a patient mani- 
festly in want of a complete change of treatment and a long period 
of financial rest. Kor do I see my way to accepting such alleviations 
as the Bengal Bent Bill, or the founding of agricultural banks, or 
even local self-government, though all these things may be good, as 
a sufficient check to the evils fast accumulating. At best they may 
succeed in shifting the burdens of the people a little on this side or 
on that.. They will not lighten them really by a single pennyweight, 
nor restore the confidence of the people in the humane intentions of 
the Government, nor put off even for a feax the trouble which on 
the jwesent lines of policy must oerttunl;^ ensue. I do not believe in 
legidative remedies for thC starvation of the ryot or in the posnbility 
of relieving his position except at the sacrifice of interests too strongly 
represented both at Calcutta and in London to be assailed with any 
chance of success. Finance, not legislatare, is the cause of all the 
evil ; and until that is put upon a sound footing, the rest is of no 
real value. We have seen the results of an nmsound finance in 
Eigypt : and we shall see them repeated in India before the world is 
miaay years older ; and unless I am much mistaken, in precisely the 
sainelQi^n. Givoi anything in the shape of nuKtary diaalro^n 
(and wW idwU aay that this is improbable P), and noting is more 
certain 'than that an appeal will be paade to the peasantry on the 
8imple'ig(!in!i^^ af reli^ frtai debt, and reduotum of ^ la^ tax, 
and that it wip imt be pmde in vain. Fina^ in !%y(t dedmed all 
warning ch tPs head, and finance in India I fear wiU e^pmUy decline 
it. But the danger is nevertheless there ; and will assert itsdf when 
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tike time conus in ^te of ilie finandm, imd doubtless, too, m in 
Sgypt, to ibe ilmuieHnf distet^tiire. 

Wbm 1 was itt Oalod^ X eonsiantiy discussed this matter witii 
the leadtair iMtittf ecom^iists, and I hnowi too, thdrideas in other 
cities; and atJB^dtay ^ fedned the duefsabjed olr attrition at a 
meeting ii^edfdIy ‘eQhtdMd to instruct me with regard to the wants 
of the Presidettoy. t know theri^ne what Indians tBnk about 
Indian dhanoe, and I believe their reasoning is sound. ' Acoccd^g 
to these the vicie of the Oaloutta budgets lies in the fact that, whermu 
in every other oountfy the finance Minister looks solely to the intereats 
of the country he serves, in India he looks principally to the interests, 
not of India, but of England. Two hhkglish interests have to be 
served first, befbre any attention tan be paid to the necessities of 
those who suppty the revenue, i^t, the Anglo-Indian Administia- 
tion must be maintained in full employment, in pay, allowances, and 
according to native ideas in luxuries ; and secon^y, every kind of 
advantage must be givoi to English trade. It is imposs^e lor me 
in the limits of this paper to argue out the question of the exoessive 
costliness of the civil and military e^bluhmentB of India. These 
are notorious in the world as surpassing those of all other conntries 
to which they can he fiurly compared in the {hesent time or the 
past. And, although the/ may also lay daim to he the most efficient, 
it does not prevent them from being a vast financial failure. It is a 
perpetual astonishment to travellers to note the scale of living of every 
Englishman employed in India in however mean a capacity. The 
enormous palaces of governors and lieutenant-governors, tiieir country 
houses, tiieir residences in the hills, their haaquetsand entertainments, 
their retinnes of smrants, their carriages and horses, their special traiiis 
on their joumeyings, their tents, their armies of retainers and camp 
followers — ^tbese are only samples of the universal profasioQ.; an 
equally noblq|ioq[>italiiy zeigiu in every bungalow on the plains; sad 
enfiess dinaers of im|)orted delieades, wTth libations of imported 
wines, tempt night aftw night the inhabitants of the most s^tary 
stations to forget the dismal &ct that they are in Ana and fiur from 
their, own land. No Colleotor’s wife will wear an article of Indian 
mantt&otnre to 8es[e her soul from perdition* and all her faraiture, 
evsm to her oaipOta^ must he of English make. I remember early in 
my tmvclf ha^g tiie good fo;;tane to enjoy the ho8{ut^ty of a 
ooimtiiy stntimi master oa the ladian Peninsular Bailway, and bemg 
astiaulhed tp fiud him;' Hvbig in better style, and in a house larger 
tluai nmst 'Englidi i |i(ictori«, while we wore driven out after 
Innohecm his lis^ ih. a ohaming phaeton drawn by a pair of 
stopping ponies. Tbar^ whs no reastm,’ however, for astonishment. 
He lived as all EngladjimA in India do, that is to say, about five 
times as well as in his zmik of lifb he possibly oould do at home, and 
he was worthy of his g^ fortune. Only it must not be supposed 
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that the natives starving outside are at all proftortionafiely the better 
for the brave living of their rulers. I, an English traveler, profited 
as a guest, and I am half ashamed to say how sumptuously I fared. 
But the poor ryot was in fact my host — nol^ the. other — fi>r it vas he 
whose labour fed me, though he did not share the meal. I say, a 
trav^er cannot foil to be impressed, and, if he have any powers of 
reflection, disagreeably so,* with this profusion. There is surely no 
country in the world where in the midst of such starvation there is 
so much waste ; certainly none where the expeiise of it all is home 
so wholly and directlj' by the poor. I wonder whether any one has 
calculated the number of milea^ of macadamised road in the various 
Anglo-Indian cantonments, not a yard of which has ever served any 
purpose beyond that of enabling *tho offioos’ wives to pay each other 
visits in their carriages. 1 wondey whether any one has calculated 
the numbers of absolutely useless clock towers and Qothio memorials 
erected by Sir Richard Temples to Sir Bartle Freres, and Sir Bartlc 
Freres to Sir Richard Temples in the various Presidencies. I wonder 
whether any one has calculated how many hogsheads of Champagne 
the water-drinking ryot has paid for in the last half cmitury as an 
unaccounted item of his yearly budget. These things strike the 
imagination of the traveller. They do not strike the resident in 
India. .They are not arguments, but impressions; and yet they 
moan something. 

If, however, the ryot must maintain the luxury of his English 
administrators before his own wants can be supplied, so, too, must 
he maintain the English trader to the ruin of his own trade. I am 
repeating native arguments. when I complain that the neodssity of 
considering the advantage of Manchester capitalists stands seriously 
in the way of an honest framer of the Indian Budget, and that, 
whereas the Finance Minister of every English colony is at Rberty 
to raise money by impor{i duties and gener^y does lo, the Indian 
Minister is precluded from that source of revenue. I have argued 
the matter of Free Trade out with the native economists, and they 
seem to me perfectly to understand it. They know that as applied 
to England, a manufacturing country which imports its food, Free 
Trade is a necessity of financial life. But ^ey deny that the 
doctrine applies with equal cogency to Infi^. India, they say, is a 
produce-exporting country like the United States or the Australian 
ontmdoB. It imports no single article of prime neom^ify, iron 
and joj^ pBrhapu excepted, and the cotton and other mamdhotured 
goo^^idmed there ate luxuries only used by the rudi, and ei^i- 
ally by .^s^^nropeans. It (s certain that no ryot in all India wears 
any ^ foreign make, or has his maaB of existence 

made otte’?*!^ cheaper for him by Free Trade. Import duties then 
would tax tho rioh only, and the rich in India ore hardly taxed at all. 
Yet, because Free Trade is of advantage to England, India must 
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£or^ W o'tm advantage, Thu, the natives say, may be a politioal 
necessity, but it is sot niliii^ Todit fiylancaally iat India’s good. 1 
Idenotsee wbere the davr intheitargaaamit lies. They say, 
nmteovw, tiut Fjtee 'Tvade lit msMd&btnred goods has destroy^ 
the native indnsteies- and given'^otiiing in ti^eir. stead. When the 
hand'loomsahsndred years ago were mined in the English oonnties, 
the mral pepelatmti migiated to ^e towns slhd ibnnd wctfk is the 
great ihetories. Bat in India this has hardly at all happened. 
The ryot who seed to weave is Mfc without labour of any sort daring 
his spare time, for di|tanoes are great and there is little demand for 
labour in the towns, and he remains of necessity idle, so. that it is 
to avoid the oonolusion that a^present of his labour has been 
mode by Anglo*Indian finance to hu English riv^. The doctrine of 
advantage fnm baying in the cheapest market does not help him, 
for he bays nothing cheaper; and if the English manofactarer shares 
the advantage with any one in India, it is with the town consumer, 
not witii the ryot. Every native economist, therefore, wh(nn I have 
spokeiv with on the subject, 'would impose import duties on manu' 
factored articles except machinery. Thus, they sayy. a tax would be 
levied upon the rich ; and, if it acted as a protection and stimulus to 
home manufactories, why so much the better. With protection, 
factories could be established in the Indian country towns in which 
the surplus labour of the ryot would find employment, and so the 
injury done him be in part redressed. If this doctrine is unsound, 
I shall be glad to hear in what manner ; for at present it seems to 
me to have not a little reason. 

I was surprised to find in an assemblage mainly of rich men, that 
most of those who composed the Bombay meeting already alluded 
to were in favour of some form of income tax. Not that they alto* 
gether denied its general unpopularity, but from the necessity they 
recognised of taxing wealth. They said that in one shape or other 
incomes had always tilj recCntljf’ been taxed in India, and that, 
though there were great difihsulties in’ the yray of collecting any sort 
of income tax fairly, it had always been accepted. The present 
licence tax, they assured me, was much more hateful and &r less 
profitable^ than any true tax on income, and seemed framed on 
purpose to distribute jLts pressure most unfairly. It seemed hardly 
credible, but according tit present regulations the keeper of a small 
sh<^ in the native quarter was taxed as highly for his trade as the 
richest BttgUdt ^nker on. Ohange ; all the charge upon the latter's 
income th^h he nd|^t..deal in millions, being twenty pounds per 
annnm m the .fbrm b trade license. The present system was in 
faot.only another advsiiitilge^ven by'tiie iramars of Indian budgets 
to Bflg^Bh.trade ; and assured me that the people who reall}; 
presented a proper inocme tax from being imposed in India were 
not the native trademcen, but the English officials who.so salaries 
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woald be directly touched by it If it woe posable to levy import 
duties s^d a tex ou incomes, the agrienltond poor might be relieved, 
but hardly in any other tray. I odw these suggestiotu for ttiigt 
th^ may be considered worth. 

^e prime measure, however, of agtieoltnral reform, <m wldeh all 
native India seems agreed, is the granting of a permanent Avenue 
settlement to every province, such as was ninety years age granted 
to Bengal, and limiting thereby the preposterous eUim of the 
Qovemment to all ownership in land. This right of State ownership 
has worked everywhere, or nearly everywhere, its full natural result 
of impoverishment and disalEection ; and Bengal, which has been 
exempted from its action, h&s alone remained prosperous. It is 
impossible for me in /;he limits of space imposed upon me to argue 
out this great question here. But I intend to return to it on a 
fhtuie occasion ; and it will be sufficient for me now to say^ that the 
value placed by native opinion on a fixed revtoue settlement is the 
cause of the strong notation actually in progress against the Bengal 
Bent Biir. This measure, in spite of Lord Ripon’s immense >popu- 
larity, is decidedly unpopular, and native politicians see in it a first 
blow struck at the prosperity of the only province which has hitherto 
escaped the universal drain of wealth into the Imperial coffers; nor 
am I without reason to believe that so it. was intended, not.by Lord 
Bipon, but by some of his advisers. At present, however, I only 
state the fact that a permanent settlement of the land revenue is 
urgently demonded by all India. 

To sum up, Indian economists are in favour first of import duties 
on manufactured goods such as are imposed in Australia and other 
colonies ; secondly, of a shifting of the financial burden as iar as 
possible from the agricultural poor to the commercial rich, and 
thirdly, of a renunciation by the Government of its indefinite elaima 
upon the land. These views will probably be considered preposterous 
in England, where we have c||it and Hry principles of economy in 
contradiction to them. But it is certain that all native opinion is 
against us, and that our present system is bringing India very near 
to ruin. Surely,' there must be something wrong in a state of things 
which has produced <tho spectacle of a Government, altw having 
absorbed to itself the whole land rent of a country, still finding 
ita^ constantly in financial shifts. The^Government of as 
landtoid, does practically nothing' for the land. All is squandered 
and tyisnt on other things ; and the people who till the sml ore 
yeaiiy beooming poorer and more hoptiess. This I call the agri* 
cnlfWral danger, and if it is not one I again atir whc^ the flaw in 
nty t es wmfwg dies. At least it is a reasoning htid by' ninety-nine 
out oi «yty3^imdred educated and intelHgent Indians. 

■Wtt.toid Scawnir Blobt. 
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I DO Dot plMd gotUy faViPg D AaUow yisw of luniKtt ssture, 
vhoi I prapoM to M woco, a foot»nilo to its hd lg h ts and 
dqvths. The powers of man are iBrnte, and if finite they ate 
not too lasge for measorement. Tltose persons may jnstly be 
accnsed of duliownees of Tiew, who do not discriminate a wide 
range of difiSstenees, but quiokly lose all sense of proportion, and 
rare about infinite heights and unfathomable depths, and use saoh 
lihe eiLptessions which are not true and betray their incapacity. 
Examiners are not, I briieve, muoh stricken srith the sense of awe 
and infinitude when th^ epply their foot-rules to thointeUeotual 
performances of the candidates whom they examine; neither do I see 
any reason why we Ishould be awed at the thought of examining our 
follow creatures as best we may, in respect to other faculties than 
intellect. On the contrary, I think it anomalous that *the art of 
measuring intellectual faculties should have become highly deve- 
loped, while that of dealing with other qualities should have been 
little practised or even considered. 

The nee of measuring man in his entirety, is to be justified by 
exactly the same arguments as those by ^Idoh any special dxamin- 
ations are justified, such as those in classics or mathematics ; namely, 
that every measurement tests, in some particulars, the adequacy of the 
prerious education, and contributes to show the efficiency of tiie man 
as a human machine, at the time it was made. It is impossible to bo 
sure of the adequacy in every respect of the rearing of a man, or of 
his total efficiency, unless he has been measured in character and 
physique, as well as in intellect. A wise man desires this knowledge 
for his own use, and for the same reason that he takes stoolc from 
time to time of his fixumoed It teatffies him his position among his 
fellows, and whether he is getting on or>falling back, and he s^pes 
his ambitions and condnot accordingly. "Enow thyself” is an 
ancimtt phrase of proverbial philosophy, and I wish to discuss ways 
by whi^ its exedlent direction admits of beiag better followed. 

The art of measuring various human faculties now occupies the 
attention of many inquirers in tins and other countries. Shelves full 
of memoim have hew written &. Germany alone, on the discrimi- 
native powers of tike virions senses. Now processes of inquiry are 
yearly invented, and it seems as though there was a general 
lightening up of tire Ay in firant of the patii of the antbropometrio 
experimoiter, whioh betoikens the approaching dawn of a new and 
interesting scienee. Can ive discover landmarks in oharaoter to serve 
as hases fi>r a survey, or is it altogether too indefinite and fluctuating 
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to admit of measotemmit P la it liable to cpontaneoas clumgea, mr to 
be in any way affected by a caprice that raiders the fatore aeosMBnly 
uncertain f le man, with hie power of chmce and fioedon of wsQ, so 
different from a conecions machine, that any proposal to meaeare his 
moral qualities is based upon a fallacy P If so, it would be ridiculous 
to waste thought on the matter, but if our temperamoit and charac- 
ter are durable realities, and persistent factors (ff our oonduo^ we 
hare no Proteus to deal witH in either case, and our attonpts to grasp 
and measure them are reasonable. 

1 have takoi pains, as some of my readers mayjbe aware, to obtain 
fresh evidence upon this question, which, in other words, is, whethw 
or no the actions of men are mainly governed by cause and effect. 
On the supposition thajji they are so governed, it is as important to us 
to learn the exact value of our faculties, as it is to know the driving 
j>ower of the engine and the quality* of the machine that does our 
factory -work. If, on the other hand, the conduct of man is mainly 
t he result of mysterious influences, such knowledge is of little service 
to him. He must be content to look upon himself as on a ship, 
afloat in a strong and unknown current, that may drift her in a very 
different,direotion to that in which her head is pointed. 

My earlier inquiries into this subject had reference to the facts of 
heredity, and I came across frequent instances in which a son, 
happening to inho'it somewhat exclusively the qualities of his father, 
had been found to fail with his fiulures, sin with his sins, surmount 
with his virtues, and generally to get through life in much the same 
way. The course of his life had, therefore, been predetornunedhy 
his inborn faculties', or, to continue the previous metaphor, his ship 
had not drifted, but pursued the course in which her head was set 
until she arrived at her predestined port. 

The second of my inquiries was into the life-histories of twins, in 
the course of which I collected cases where the pair of twins 
i-osembled each other so closely, that th^ beVved like one person, 
thought and spoke alike, and acted similar parts when separated. 
Whatever spontaneous feeling the one twin may have had, the other 
twin at the very same moment must have had a spontaneous feding 
of exactly the some kind. Such habitual coincidences, if they had 
no common causey would be impossible; we are therefore driven to 
the conclusion that whenever twins think end speak alik^ thwe ia 
qo spontaneity in cither of them, hr the popular acceptation of the 
word, but that they act mechanically and in like ways, heoanae thrir 
meohanflipna are’ alike. I need not reiterate my old. aignmenti, aitd 
will anpw* more about the twins, except that new eases Imve'oome 
to my miotldudg* which corroborate former infoiuation. It follows, 
that if we had in our keeping the twin of a mai^ who was hia 
, « double,” we might obtain a trustworthy forecast of .what the maw. 
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would do onder anj bow ooadi^^ V raljecting tbst twin to 
the Mine oonditione and tratohing hia oohduot. 

Ify tiiivd in<pi*y ia note noent. It was a coune of intro- 
8pe<^v8 seaioh into thtf operotilona of my own mind, whenever I 
oanght mya^ engaged in a feat of what at first sight seemed to 
befiwe*wiU. Ihe &<]tiiry ^was earned on almost eontinnouily. for 
three weeks, and proceeded with, off ai^ on, for many anbaequent 
mft wtlie/ ilfter I had master^ the method of observatimi a 
vast deal .iqipsfmit mystery cleared away, and I nltimately 
reckoned the rate, of oeourrence of perplexing oases, daring the 
somewhat nneventfol but pleasant months of a anmmer spent in 
the country, to be less than one a day. AU the rest of my actions 
seemed' (dearly to lie within the province ^of normal oauae and 
consequence. The general results of my uitrospective inquiry 
support the views of those who hold that man is little more than a 
c<mscioas machine, *the larger part of whose aotiona are predicable. 
As regards such residnnm as there may be, which is not automatic, 
and which a man, however wise and well informed, could not possibly 
foresee, I have nothing to say, but I have found that the more care* 
fully I inquired, whether it was into hereditary similarities of con- 
duct, into the life-histories of twins, or now introspectively into the 
processes of what I should have called my own Free-Will, the 
smaller seems the room left for the possiblo residuum. 

I conclude front these three inquiries that the motives of the will 
are mostly normal, and that the character which shapes our conduct 
is a definite and durable “something,” and therefore that it is 
reasonable to attempt to measure it. We must guard ourselvos 
against supposing that the moral faculties which we distinguish by 
different names, as courage, sociability, niggardness, are sq>arate 
entities. On the contrary, they are so intermixed that th^ are 
never singly in action. I tried to gain an idea of the nmAher of 
the more oonspicnoua aq)dct8 of the character by counting in an 
appropriate dictionary the words used to express them. Boget's 
Thetmrus was selected for that purpose’, and 1 examined many pages 
of its index here and there as samples of the whole, and estimated 
thatst oontained fully <me thousand words ^sxpressivo of character, 
each of which has a separate shade of meaning, while each shares a 
large part (ff its meaning with some of the rest.* 

It may seem heypdess to deal accurately with so vague and wide 
a Buhjeot, but it often happens that when we. are unable to meet 
difficulties, we may evade them, and so it is with* regard to the 
presenb diffioull^. It ia true that we cannot define any aspect of 
charactm, but we can define a test that ehoU elicit tom« manifestation 
of (digraeter, and we ean define the act performed in response to it. 
Searchings . into the eharacter roust be conducted on the same 
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fundamental principle as that which lies at the root of examinations 
into the intellectual capacity. Here there has been no prelintinary 
attempt to map out the field of intellect with aocuracjr ; but definite 
tests are selected by which the intellect is probed at places that are 
roughly known but not strictiy defined, as the depth of a lake inight 
be sounded from a boat rowing here and there. So it should be 
with respect to character. ^ Definite acts in response to definite 
emergencies have alone to bo noted. Ko accurate map of character 
in required to start from. * 

Emergencies need not be waited for, they can, be extemporised ; 
traps, as it were, can be laid. Thus, a great ruler whose word can 
make or mnr a subject's fortune, 'wants a secret agent and tests his 
character during a single interview. He contrives by a few minutes’ 
questioning, temptation, and show of displeasure, to turn his character 
inside out, exciting in turns bis hopes, fear, zeal, loyalty, ambition, 
and so forth. Ordinary observers who stand on d far lower pedestal, 
cannot hope to excite the some tension and outburst of feeling in 
those whonr they examine, but they can obtain good data in a more 
leisurely way. If they are unable to note a man’s conduct under 
groat trials for wont of opportunity, they may do it in small ones, and 
it is well that those small occasions should be such as are of frequent 
occurrence, that the statistics of men’s conduct under like conditions 
may ho compared. After fixing upon some particular class of persons 
of similar age, sex, and social condition, we havd to find out what 
common incidents in their lives are most apt to moke them betray 
their character. Wc may then take note as often os we can, of 
what they do on these occasions, so as to arrive at their statistics of 
conduct in a limited number of well-defined small trials. 

One of tho most notable differences between man and man, lies in 
the emotional temperament. Some persons are quick and excitable ; 
others ‘are slow and deliberate. A sudden excitement, call, touch, 
gesture, or incident of any kind evokes, in '‘different persons, a response 
that varies in intensity, celerity, and quality. An observer watching 
children, heart and soul at their games, would soon collect enough 
material to enable him to class them according to the quantity of 
emotion that they riiowed. I w;ill not attempt to describe particular 
games of children or of others, nor to suggest experiments, more or 
less oomic, that might be secretly made to elicit the manifettoti<ms 
we seek, as many such will occur to* ingenious persons. They mdst 
in sbopdnnoe, and I feel sure that if two or three experimenters were 
to aot xNkionaly and judiciously together as secret aooon^ee^ ihey 
wouM ' SOOB cwlect^ abundant statistics of conduct. 'would 

gradually ^i^ptify their test conditions and extend their scope, 
lei(muij|;'tO pto^ character more quickly and from mote of its sides, 
liisa cpieatiistt by no means to be decided off^umd in the a^- 
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tire, vhetW iastrameiital ntwraMiaeats of the megniinde of the 
reflex aigos of emotfqn iftpers^ Who desire .to mhnut thomeelTee to 
expetimeni, aio not fepoUdev The diflELoulty lioe in tiie inoro limited 
range of tests that qw the ficeedom of mqmnent is 

emhamsaed bjr neoessaiy meehanism. The exdthig oaiiee of 
emoti^ whatoTM it Im, a fHghtt a suspense, a sool^ an hu^t, a 
grief, most he believed to be genuine, of the teists vrquld be wor&< 
less. It is not possible to sham emotion thoroughly. A good actor 
may move his audience as deeply as if they wwe vritnessing a drama 
of real life, but tbi best actor cannot put lumself into the exact fimne 
of mind of a real sufferer. If he di|}, the reflex and automatic signs 
of emotion excited iu his frame would be so numerous and violent, 
that they would shatter , his constitution long before he had acted a 
dozen tragedies. ^ 

The reflex signs of emotion that are perhaps the most easily regis> 
tered, are the palpitations of the heart. They cannot be shammed 
or repressed, and they are visible. Our poet Laureate has happily 
and artiatically exemplified this. He tells ns that Launcelot return* 
iug to court after a long illness through which he hod been nnrsed 
hy Elaine, sent to crave an audience of the jealous queen; The 
messenger utilises the opportunity for observing her in tbefollotmg 
ingenioiu way like a born* scientist. 

“ Low drooping till he woU nigh kissod her feet , 

For loyal awe, saw with a sidelong eye 
The shadow of a piece of pointed laco 
In the Queen’s shadow, vibrate on the wall 
And parted, laughing in his conrtly heart.” 

• 

Physiological experimenters are not content to look at shadows on 
tho wall, that depart and leave no mark. Theypbtain durable traces 
by the aid of appropriate instruments. Maret’s pretty little pneumo* 
cardiograph is verjf portahlof but not so su{e in action as the more 
bulky apparatus. It i4 applied tightly to the chest in front of the 
heart, hy a hand passing round the bodyt At each to>and-fro move- 
ment, whether of the chest as a whole, or of the portion over the 
heart, it sucks in or blows out a little puff of air. A thin india- 
rubber tube connects its nozzle with a flat elastic bag under the 
short arm of a lever. The other end of the lever moves up and down 
in acoordanee with the part of the chest to which the pneumo-oardi- 
ograph is fqqplisd^ and scratches light marks on a band of paper 
whidh is driven oniritrds by clockwork. liiis little instrument can 
be - irorn ui^r buttoned coat without being noticed. I was 

anxious to practise myself in its use, aa^ wore one daring the for- 
miiUble ordeal of delivering the Bede Lecture in the Senate House at 
Oambridge, a month ago (most of this very memoir forming part of 
that leotuxe). I had no eohnectum established between my instm- 

o 2 
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ment and any recording apparatns, but wore it merely to aee whetiier 
or no it proved in any way irksome. If I bad bad a b^ble in 
front of me, with the recording apparAtos stowed out of mgbt 
below, and an expert assistant near at band to turn a etop«ooek at 
appropriate moments, be could have obtained samples of my heart’s 
action without causing me any embarrassment wbateTor. 1 should 
have forgotten all about tbe^apparatos while I was speaking. 

Instrumental observers of the reflex signs of emotion have other 
means available besides this, and the i^hyg^ograph that measures 
the pulse. Every twitch of each separate ^ger'oven of an in&nt’s 
hand is registered by Dr. Warner’s ingenious little gauntlet. Every 
movement of each limb of man or horse is recorded by Dr: Karet. 
Tho apparatus of Mosso measured the degree in which the blood 
leaving the extremities rushes to the heart and head and internal 
organs. Every limb shrinks sensArly in voluble from this with- 
drawal of the blood, and the shrinkage of any one of them, say the right 
arm, is measured by the fall of water in a gauge that communicates 
with a long bottleful of water, through the neck of which the arm 
bos been thrust, and in which it is softly but effectually plugged. 

I should not be surprised if the remarkable success of many persons 
in muscle-reading ” should open out a wide field for delicate instru- 
mental investigations. Tho poetical metaphors of ordinary language 
suggest many possibilities of measurement. Thus when two persons 
have an “inclination” to one another, they visibly incline or slope toge- 
ther when sitting side by side, as at a dinner-table, and they then throw 
the stress of their weights on the near legs of their chairs. It does 
not require much ingenuity, to arrange a pressure gauge with an 
index and dial to indicate changes in stress, but it is difficult to 
devise on arrangement that shall fulfil tho threefold condition of 
beingweffeotive, not attracting notice, and being applicable to ordinary 
furniture. I made some rude experiments, but being busy with 
other matters, have not carried them on, as Thad hoped. 

Another conspicuous way in which one person differs from another 
is in temper. Some men are easily provoked, others remain cheerful 
even when affairs go very contrary to their liking. We all know 
specimens of good and bad-tempered persons, and all of ns could 
probably specify not a few appropriate test conditions to try the 
temper in various ways, and elicit, definite* responses. There is no 
doubt ^t the temper of a dog can be tested. Many boys do it 
babitw^Iy, and learn to a nicety bow much each will put up .tnth, 
without growling or showing other signs of resentment. They do 
the saaie to one another, and gauge each other’s tempers accurately. 

It is diflioult to speak of tests of character without thinking of 
Benjamin Franklin’s amusing tale of the “ Handsome and the 
Deformed Leg,” and there is no harm in quoting it, because, however 
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grotesque, it exemplifies the principle of tests. In it he deacribos 
two aorta of people ; those who heHtually dwell on the pleasanter 
circumstances of the xnoinent^ aii^ those who hare no eyes but for 
the unpleaaing on^ /He t^a how a philosophical friend took 
special preoautions io avoid those pehons who being discontented 
themselves, sour the {deaimrea of aociety, offend nui^ people, and 
make themaelv^ everywhere ^^Htaagreeable. In order to discover a 
pessimist at first sight, he cast about for an instrument. He of 
coarse possessed a thermometer to test heat, and a barometer to tell 
the air-pressure, bqt h^ had no instrument to test the characteristic 
of which we aim speaking. After much pandering he hit upon a 
happy idea. He chanced to have one remarkably handsome leg, and 
one that by k>me accident was crooked and (Reformed, and these he 
used for the purpose. If a stranger regarded his ugly leg more than 
his handsome one he doubted him- If he spoke of it and took no 
notice of the handsome leg, the philosopher determined to avoid his 
further i^uaiutance. Franklin sums up by saying, that every one 
has not this two-legged instrument, but every one with a little 
attention may observe the signs of a carping and fault-finding 
disposition. 

This very disposition is the subject of the eighteenth character 
of Theophrastus, who describes the conduct of such men under the 
social conditions of the day, one of which is also common to our 
own time and countrymen. He says that when the weather has 
been very dry for a long time, and it at last changes, the grumbler 
being unable to complain of the rain, complains that it did not come 
sooner: The British philosopher has frequent opportunities for 
applying weather tests to those whom ho meets, and with especial 
fitness to such as happen to be agriculturists. 

The points I have endeavoured to impress are chiefly these. 
First, that character ought to be measured by carefully recorded 
acts, representative of, the tisual conduct.* Au ordinary generalisa- 
tion is nothing more than a muddle of vague memories of inexact 
observations. It is an easy vice to gbneralise. Wo want lists of 
facts, every one of which may be separately verified, valued and 
revalued, and the whole accurately summed. It is the statistics 'of 
each man’s conduct in small every-day affairs, that will probably bo 
found to give the simplest and most precise measure of his character. 
The other chief point that I wish to impress is, that a practice of 
deliberately and methodically testing the character of others and of 
ourselves is not wholly fanciful, but deserves consideration and 
experiment. 
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Ox the HtUof Jane last. Lord Edmond Fitsmaurlw, in the House 
of Commons, in reply to Dr. Cam^n, declared that France had 
given an assurance that ^e had no designs upon Morocco, or wish 
to proclaim a protectorate over the country. It is difficult to recon- 
cile this statement with the policy adopted by M. Jules Ferry. The 
designs of France are in the bosom of the French Foreign Office, but 
her actions are public, and h^ve been such daring the last few 
months as to have alarmed the Sultan into an appeal to the Powers 
of Europe for support against her aggression. Briefly, the two 
actions of France which produced this state of ofiairs were : (1) The 
coarse taken relatiTe to a French subject who had acquired, under 
the provision of the Madrid Convention, property in the province of 
Eiff, which adjoins the Algerian frontier. (2) ^e protection given 
to the Shereef of Wazan. Practically these are parts of the same 
line of conduct, inasmuch as the property in Eiff was acquired, 
indirectly if not directly, through the agency of the Shereef. In 
the first place this property was obtained by one thoroughly 
acquainted with Morocco, and therefore well aware of the impossi- 
bility of taking possession unless supported by a powerful force. 
Duo notice of the intention to take possession was given to the 
Moorish Secretary for Foreign Affairs at Tangier through the French 
Minister, and the necessary authority and a safe conduct asked for. 
The Eiff is a semi-independent province in which the collection of 
taxes is only effected by' the Government when aided by the military. 
The Moorish Minister therefore urged as a reason for not granting 
permisrion to enter the Eiff territory, that the Government could not 
take the responsibility of, being answerable for the lives of foreigners 
in that district. No foreigners had ever attempted to occupy land 
there ; it would be even dangerous for Moors ^ho have no ties of 
relationship with Eiffeans to do so, and might ultimately end in 
bloodshed. The argument of Franco was that .under the Madrid 
Convention of 1880, foreigners can acquire land in Morocco, and 
thus she said to Morocco, “ Your Government must see ns. through 
this^ if not, you admit that you cocnot control these peoj^e.” Bead- 
ing between the lines it amounted to this, “ If you have no auffmrity 
ov^' ihi^ say so, and we, your neighbours, w21 tryat^ ciontiol 
them for .you.” Morocco promises to do the best die blit trouble 
must beii^ result. 

If idle arg^mit of France were to hold good, Turkey might, on 
a similar j^eil, rectify her Greek frontier again, on the ground that 
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Greece would only guaranitee jurotectioii to foreigners within a certain 
radius of Athois, or a ^Ftenohsm haring purchased a farm last year 
in Irdand without any graat steitch of this principle might j^vo 
formed the gronnds fi>r French int^erehce in County Oiare, and a 
threat of a fleet in the Birer iSSxannon. The secco^. point — the 
protection of the SherMf of Wazan — was an ‘equal straining of tlio 
wording of the ConTontiem, the general* application of winch was to 
Moors engage^ in commercial transactions with Christians; but, by 
the Convoation each legation could protect twelve moors, whoso 
services the -Minister considered deserving of such a boon. Of the 
Sherief of Wasan a moro detailed personal account will he given, 
but it is enough to say here that hfl is tho representative of a family 
holding considerable property, pesscssed of *groat influence in the 
Mussulman world, and indepondent of the Sultan except in name. 
It suited the Shereef to place, %nd France to receive, himself, his 
wives, his land, and his followers under her protection. These 
high-handed proceedings of tho French Minister were^ carried out 
without aay reference to his colleagues at Tangier, and a persever- 
ance in them con only culminate in civil war. Lord Granville, in 
answer to Lord Delawarr, June 20, says, “ I have received through 
Lord Lyons and M. Waddington the most formal iossarances on the 
part of the French Govwnment, that there is no truth whatever in 
any aggressive intentions on their part, or any wish either to annex, 
or protect, or in any way to cause trouble in Morocco. They desire 
to maintain the »tatu» quo, and the only thing now passing between 
them and Morocco, is certain friendly negotiations with regard to 
certain afiairs in the interior.” Now, this may be very reassuring 
to the public, but does not remove the* grounds on which the Sultan 
addressed, through the foreign representatives at Tangier, the 
Powers of Europe in a note complaining of the conduct of Fj^oe. 

The French are still persisting in forcing on the Moorish Govern- 
ment the right of acquiring land in Biff, though they are told it 
mnst lead to bloodshed. The Shereef remains under French protec- 
tion, which means tiiat a province half the size of Kent is adminis- 
tered at the will of the IVench Minister. It is only by the energetic 
protest of the other Powers that France has* forgone for the present 
eating the first leaves of the artichoke, but we may be sure she has 
not abandoned her pretensions indefinitely. With. Morocco qu& 
Morocco, ohr interests are very nnall. Our commerce with her would 
not, ke^ half a. dozen Manchester houses working, Jbut the strate- 
gical importance wlu(^ ia attached to the northern shore of Morocco 
must strike the mort 'casual observer who glances at the map of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. The vital mattek for England to consider is 
into whose hands that portion of Morocco forming tho southern shore 
cS the jStzsits, extemwg from Cape Spartel to Ceuta, shall fall. 
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whenever the dismemberment of Morocco takes place. Beyond that 
we may regard with complacency the actions of any Bnropeon Powers 
which' may ha've for their object the conquest of Morocco. Ijet us 
then consider the strategical position of Tangier and its relation to 
Gibraltar. The Bay of Tangier, in which Tangier is situated, is four 
miles across, with most excellent holding ground for ships to anchor, 
and well sheltered from the easterly winds by the Malabatta shore.. 
The remains of the destroyed by the English when the place 
was abandoned in 1684 still show above water at half tide. This 
mole might be restored and run out at a comparatively small outlay 
sufficiently to give a perfectly protected harbour in which a fleet of 
ton to fifteen sail of deep draft 6f water could safely anchor. The 
elevated points commtfnding the harbour are admirably calculated 
for defence, and when the abundance of material to hand for con- 
structing the breakwater and necessary batteries is taken into 
consideration, it would be difficult to find a situation that could so 
readily be formed into a first-class naval arsenal. 

The position which Tangier holds to Gibraltar and the Straits 
generally is at once seen by looking at the plan attached. Should 
Tangier fall into the hands of France, Gibraltar loses whatever value 
it may at present have in its so-called command of the Straits. 

But it is not in relation to Gibraltar ulone. Ceuta is tdready 
Spanish, and Spain attaches more importance to holding that point 
than she does to regaining Gibraltar. During the last two years the 
public attention both in and out of the Chambers has been much 
drawn to improving the harbour and making it a strong modern 
arsenal. Notably a pamphlet written by the General in command 
set forth its value to Spain both in the event of a European war, and 
as a point from which more territory may be wrung from the Moors 
towards obtaining that which every Spaniard considers the natural 
birthright of his country — Morocco. 

Another entitled Ceuta* and Tarifa dwelt ou the strengthening of 
these two points to insure the command of the straits — against whom 
is this necessary ? for it is not in the interest of Spain’s trade. Lord 
Ifelson in one of the last dispatches he wrote insists on the impor- 
tance of Tangier remaifiing in the hands of the present holders, if 
we are to retain Gibraltar. From a list published in 1815 by the 
English Government, a war subsidy figures 'between 1797 and 1814 
for an annual amount of £16,177, *besideB which the British Iiega- 
tiou of Morocco had yearly to distribute gifts to the value MhOOO 
piastres, and partly to supply Morocco with arms and ammunirion in 
return for the permissiou to export as much com and cattle to 
Gibraltar as was desired. 

The large sum paid showed how dependent we were. Look at the 
position with Tangier in French hands and Tarifo strengthened. 




Cape Sparte! 
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Whenever France takes Morocco, Spain will have the jackoFs share, 
and during the last hundred years S|«in has never failed to side 
with franco against England in a naval, war. The Empire of 
Morocco is larger than France, with a scattered population of about 

7.000. 000, 250,000 of which are Jews. The majority are of Arab 
descent, and still retain a great deal of their nomadiic habits ; the 
trade is chiefly in ^he hands of the Jews, who, excepting at Tangier, 
fare probably as well as they did in England in the time of King 
John, being obliged in the towns to go barefoot, wear a distinctive 
dress, and inhabit a particular quarter. 

The chief towns of the empire are Morocco with a population of 

40.000, Fez with 80,000, and Mcquinez 35,000. These are by turns 
the residence of the ^nltan, and though decaying, have still the 
remains of that grandeur of architecture of which the Oiralda at 
Seville and the mosque at Cordova remain as types in Spain. 
Surrounded by gardens and plentifully supplied with water, every 
description of fruits and flowers, European and tropical, are pro- 
duced in luxuriant abundance. The climate is almost unequalled. 
Wheat,'^ barley, maize, oats, olives, hemp. Fruits : figs, almonds, 
grapes, melons, oranges, porngronates, dates. Tea and coflee could 
be readily grown in the south. 

The number of sheep in Morocco are put at forty«five millions ; 
goats aro more numerous. The oattle are well-bred and clean shaped 
(many like Aldemeys ) ; but from no hay being stored the feed is so 
short that, excepting in early spring, they are half-starved. 

The sea-ports on the Atlantic side are bar-harbours, with tfao 
exception of Mogador, and only accessible to vessels of vei^ light 
draft of water. Mogador is about 250 miles south from Cape Spartel, 
so that Tangier may be looked upon as the mouth of Morocco. 

Tetuan, situated on the Mediterranean side, has a population of 

40.000, It is the chief manufactory of arms, and in conjunction 

with one at Fez turns out a sufficient ndmbei; to supply the people : 
and where every man has a gun, and most carry one, the quantity 
turned out must be very considerable. Their cost is about fourteen 
shillings a-picco. At the factory some Martini rifles have recently 
been made. . 

Of roads properly so called there are none, and but two bridges 
in the empire. The ways are camel and mule tracks, scarcely 
passable in winter. * 

' To giyo an idea of the state of the country for transit, ihree 
months ago Messrs. Krupp sent a field-piece to the Saltan 
from Bobat to Mequinez, a distance of one hundred and twenty 
miles: ' All the means of dsaught which could he obtained was pht 
at their ditposal, nevertheless it took three weeks on its jpumey. 
The rivers hsve worn themselves beds of great width ; these in 
summer are almost dry, in winter roaring tenTents. It would seem 
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almost imposnble for Bach a foroo as voold be necessary to conquer 
and bold the country to n**^’"***** its supplies, even unharussed by on 
enemy. 

‘ The mineral wealth of the country is said to he Tory great, but 
the unknown is always magnified. The geological formation ih 
sunijar to the neighbouring country, Spain ; and mines, no doubt, 
were thme ipaa"* of communication, could be worked os advan- 
tageously as in that country, but at piresent only a fow, situated 
near the coast, could hope to make any profitable return were con- 
cestiions to work them granted. Copper, lead, and antimony aro 
those which have t>een opened, it eon hardly be called worked, of 
recent years, and these have since bpen closed, no profits being made. 
Copper must have been exported to a very great extent in the time 
of the Carthaginians or Romans, as there are very considerablo 
remains of scoria in the neighbourhood of the unworked mines in 
the south. • 

That Morocco has remained in its present state is due in a great 
degree to the expulsion of the Moors from Spain by Ferdinand and 
Isabella and the discovery of America being only separated by a 
few years. The mind of Europe was then turned, and has remained 
ever since turned, to the West. 

Whw driven from Spain four hundred years ago, the chief wealth 
of that country and considerable portion of the Mediterranean trade 
was in their hands. Pirates os well as traders, they not only acou- 
mulated wealth, but tbo number of captives they mode enabled them 
to execute those groat works of fortification and irrigation the ruins 
of which remain to-day, without drawing on their own people for 
enforced labour. Some idea of the enormous number of Christian 
captives they had may be gathered from the Saltan Yakoob, on the 
completion of the building of Rabat, having given freedom to twenty 
thousand. • 

The walls of Mequinez were built by Obi'istian captives, and it is 
related that when any of them sank from heat or fatigue daring 
work, they were dispatched and built ifito the wall. 

Up to the early part of the present century they captured mer- 
chant vessels off Finnisterre, until on the ooqclusion of the great war 
in 1815 nations had time to turn their attention to the suiqtression 
of Moorish piracy, oqd bombardment of Algiers by Lord 
Exmonih croshed it for ever. • 

The memory of their cruelties gave them a halo of strength thej 
did not really possess, and enabled them to keep their country 
obstinately closed ; but the government is daily getting poorer and 
poorer, and oonsequmitly weaker to enforce the exactions by which 
alone ^ey maintain a form of government at sill. To put it simply, 
having nobody dee now to rob, the Sultan robs his own people, and 
the question is how long, can he go on doing so. 
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The goTornment is despotic, the lives and properties of his sub- 
jects, whether high or low, being entirely in the hands of the Sultan; 
it therefore follows, as a natural result, that the government of the 
time reflects the disposition of the ruler, whether bloodthirsty or 
lenient. A Sultan mi^i reign to-morrow to emulate the deeds of 
his predecessors, and it is enough that the mind of man cw OMmeive 
no cruelty that has not been practised on his unfortunate subjects 
by one ruler or another in ’the last fifty years. 

The present Sultan will bear a favourable comparison with many 
of the former occupants of his throne. He is intelligent, feeljs that 
the eyes of Europe are watching him, and doubtless for that reason 
will not relapse into a rcpetitioi; of bygone acts. He is about thirty- 
seven years of age, and has an establishment of twelve hundred 
women, and as the births at t^e palace are very numerous, his 
domestic relations take up a good dpsl of his time. 

The art of poisoning is carried on as it was in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Taking tea with the Sultan of Horoebo is equivalent 
to taking ooflEee with the Sultan of Turkey years ago. 

The regular army consists of about fifteen thousand men, indif- 
ferently aimed with Belgian rifles, commanded by an officer late a 
captain in the English army. The artillery consists of about five 
hundred men, commanded bv a French officer. The militia number 
from eighty thousand to ninety thousand men, armed with the flint 
guns mode at Tetuan and Fez. The great majority of the popula- 
tion carry and know how to use a gun. 

The money revenue of the Sultan is difficult to arrive at, as he 
receives a great deal of his taxes in kind, but it is a question whether 
the internal revenue more than pays for the administration of the 
different provinces, and the collection of the taxes. The duties at the 
ports (ten per cent, ad valorem) on an average produce about 
£150,<000 per annum, which would be his actual income. One-half 
of this is, however, hypothecated to Spain until the war indemnity 
has been paid ofi’, which should be in two years, but the Moorish 
Government frequently asks for the fixed payments to stand over, 
and their treasury at present is empty. 

In 1879 the amount, of commerce with the different nations was 
in round numbers as follows : — 


Groat Britain . 

ImportB. 

Bxporti. 

. iToeo.ooo 

£320,000 

France . 

340,000 

440,000 

Spain 

9,000 

20,000 

Partugal*. 

1,000 

8,900 

Italy . 

13,000 

16,000 

Belgium . 

8,000 


HoUand . 

1,000 


Sundry . 

18,000 

8.000 


£950,000 £800.000 
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The trade vilh Chreat Britaio. for the last four years, 1879, 1880, 
1881, 1882, averaiged-'—exportt^ ^400,000; imports, £320,000. The 
imports in 1879 i^«re, iimi^ above ihe average. 

The principal Sports are vool, hides (including goat-skins), and 
the cattle, which are only allowed to be exported to Gibraltar ; but 
the wool is so badl^ cleaned as to hardly find a market, and the 
trade is deerea^g. 

The ezportajdon of com is prohibited, and this merits especial 
notice, ‘^th the exception of America, there is no country where 
the same area oould*be brought into cultivation fbr growing com and 
is BO suitable as Morocco. Large rivers run through immense tracts 
of level lands, where a module outlay of capital would ensure a 
regular systmn of irrigation to be carried out'^ and given water, the 
sun does the rest. Some idea of the quantity of Wn grown with 
the prepent imperfect cultivationTmay be gathered from the fact that 
daring this month ()^uly), lost year’s barley is selling at Gasa-Blonca, 
a port on the Ailantio coast, at three-and-sixpence per English 
quarter. 

Last year was a very plentiful -season, and the stores of com 
throughout the country were full. The foreign ministers then urged 
on the Sultan the importance it would be to himself and his people 
to allow its exportation ; *he promised to Bo so but failed. This year 
he has consented so far as to send a commissioner to Tangier to talk 
it over, but his present idea is to buy the com up himself before he 
removes the restrictions, so that he may put the profit into his own 
pocket at the expense of his subjects. It will bo well for the country 
if he will do it under those conditions, as it is an operation he can 
only perform once. Our Minister, Sir John Hay, has persistently 
urged the allowing the exportation of com on the late and present 
Saltan, year after year, and it is mainly owing to his constant^ action 
that he is now yidding. , The two questions, however, which are 
bringing the country of which this is a brfef outline into strong light 
compared with its recent obscurity are ulatery and diplomacy. 

The attention of public opinion is not called to slavery in Morocco 
for the first time. Biohardson devoted himself heart and soul to the 
subject; and the following, taken from his Trateh in Moroceo, 
written thirty years ago, might have been a description of to-day : — 

liad an intenrievwith El Martel Warabali, government auctioneer of 
slaves, lirom whom 1 obtoined details respecting tbe slave trade in Tangier and 
Moxocoo generaUj. 33bere is no dave market for slaves in, Tangier, the poor 
croatuies 9^ led about tibie town as cattle, particularly in the main street, before 
the doors ^ fiiWprinc^pai Inerchants where they are usually disposed of.** 

Besoribing tbe feeling the women of 'Morocco have t:> the existing 
elaveiji^p he writes : — 

*^Bespeotable Mootidi women detest the system of domestic slaves, notwith* 
standing ih^ are bred m it, and are themselves little better than slaves. They 
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Boe themselvoB gradually abandoned by thoir husbands for iho most ignorant 
and degraded negrosses, who their husbands purchase one alter another as their 
caprice or their passion excites them.” 

Mr. Charles Allan, the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Association, 
has recently visited Tangier, and written a very graphic letter to the 
Timet on the sn^ect of slavery, to which I shall r^er, not in any 
carping spirit, ror I go with Mr. Allan most cordially with the 
object he has in view ; our only diflerence is as to the manner in 
which it is possible to carry it out. Mr. Allan had an interview 
with the Shereef of Wazan' on the subject, of which he g^ves details, 
and it may be as. well here to give a short account of a man about 
whom so much has been recently talked and written. 

"Shereef” is^ a diitinction bOme by the descendants of the 
Prophet, and as this is 1300 of the Mahomedan calendar, there may 
be probably a million Shereefs scattered over the, Mahometan world. 
It confers no privilege but an immunity from blows by the unprivi- 
leged faithful. A Shereef joined the artillery as a private at Tangier, 
he proved to bo incorrigibly idle, and all means short of the stick 
had no effect upon him. No one in the corps could be found to 
inflict that punishment; and as the English commanding ofiicer 
would not bo his own provost-marshal, the Shereef was discharged. 

The Sheroofs of Wazau have been independent princes in all but 
name for many generations, and possessed of great political power. 
In Mussulman countries there is no permanent political influence 
unaccompanied by a strict following of the precepts of the Koran, 
and the Shereefs of Wazan owed their reputation for sanctity to the 
exactness with which they obeyed the observances inculcated on 
them. The Mahdi in Egypt is an example ; he is first a holy man, 
then a leader. It is as holy men that the past Shereefs of Wazan 
have been employed by the past and present Sultans. Living away from 
the intrigues of court, with an established reputation, who so natural 
to bo the chosen umpire of the Saltan in his differences with his 
tributaries, or between Mussulmans outside the empire. Ismailism 
has no spiritual head. It may be put that it was to the cumulative 
fanaticism of his forefathers that the present Shereef owed his 
power. 

On succeeding to his father, which he did by a pious manceuvre 
on the part of his mother (for he wa^not the natural heir), he riiowed 
himsirif aa able and intelligent man, with enlightened views &r in 
advomm of hia countrymen. Contact with civilisation, however, 
prodtuted titfes as well as wheat. 

His marriage with a Christian, although highly romantic to the 
European must also have further injured him in tlm ^esi (ff 'tiie 
stricter MasSalmans, and he has now elected to put himself under 
Frmch proteoi^n, with the ostensible hope of trihrming Mttrocso. 
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Now if so disorgamsod a oountrjr so Horoooo cojo be soid to have any 
baobbono that backbone is finaticisin, which if aroused nught become 
capable of resisting the attack of a powerM natioa ; hat this would 
be enlisted against France, andsthe Shereef would not hare the 
power to. turn the scale. If the Sheroef were to perserere in the 
course he is now badked in by France, serious troubles and bloodshed 
would follow, but the Sultan would undoubtedly get the support of ell 
trae Mussulmans, who would repudiate the Shereef as one who had 
adopted European customs and token bribes from France : and if 
pushed to extremity there would not appear to be much difficulty in 
the Sultan sotting up one of his elder half-brothers as the true heir 
of the sanctity of Ibe old Shereef, on the ground of bis lapsing from 
the faith of his fathers. • • 

In his conversation with Mr. Allan the Shereef states that the 
Saltan in his opinion could put down the slave trade if he chose, 
that it was contrary Ito the Mahomedan religion, and that he would 
support any address forwarded by the British OoveAment with that 
object. lie also said the prisons were a “ disgrace to humanity," 
and expressed his detestation, Ac. We have no doubt the Shereef 
was sincere in saying be would assist in urging on the Sultan those 
reforms, but who would have to stand the brunt of abolishing the 
slave trade ? Why the Sultan ; not the Shereef, who is at tho present 
moment only one remove from civil war with his master. The 
•Sultan could do it, but it would be unpopular with the richer dosses, 
who aro the principal slave holders; and it can hardly be oontrary 
to the Mahomedan religion, as tho law of master and dave is laid 
down most minutely in the Koran, and it can ecareely be illegal to 
acquire what the law legislates for. I must now diverge to the 
interview Mr. Allan had with our minister, Sir John Drummond 
Hay, on the subject of slavery and prisons, in whiob our minister 
told him plainly “ that England had never done anything whatever 
for that country, and this ho argued was yfhy she hod no right to 
demand of Morocco that she should put down her abominable slave 
trade, or that she should prevent her wretched priaoners from dying 
of starvation.” 

Now this seems to go to the bottom of the '\^hole matter, although 
Me. Allan does not see the force of the argument. 

Bichardson estimates *the number of slaves sold annually in 
Morocco at about 5,090. 

** Boys at tbs age of nine or ten years soil the 'best, femalb Blares do not 
fetdi ao much as male slaves unless of extraordinary beauty. The ordinary 
price of a good slave ia 90 dollars— X16. 10,000 hare been imported in one 
year, but the average number brought into Morooco is peibaps not more than 
half that amount” 

Other authorities put the number at foam 3,000 to 4,000. Taking 
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the number imported at 6,000, and the average price at £12 a hea^ 
tbe total value urouldBe £60,000, whiob, taking the €h>Temment tax 
on the sale at 10 per cent., gives a revenue of £5,000 per annum. 

Whatever view Englishmen maji have of the traffic, the S^tan? 
and his people look upon it as a perfectly legi^ate oi^ and to- 
ask them to give up a source of revenue and run the risk of great 
unpopularify as well without any equivalent would be expecting- 
more than one would obtain even from European huDdhn nature. 
Now what equivalent does Mr. Allan propose to offer, political or 
material P ^e horrors of the prisons are a reflex of the misery,, 
squalor, and starvation of the people at large. Something might h» 
done if another Howard came ftA-ward to devote money and time to' 
the purpose, but I cannot see how foreign intervention can compel a- 
nation to regulate the manner of dealing with its criminals in jail 
according to their views any more than it can compel them to try th» 
accused by thrir laws. At Rabat 1 gave the prisoners bread on each 
Sunday for a month; it was no great tax, bread was so cheap. 
My servants went on Saturday night to know .the number of prisonera 
in the two prisons, took it on Sunday morning and dolivered it to> 
the prisoners themselves. The numbers rose from 120 on the first 
to 184 on the last distribution. Whether there was a rapid increase 
of crime I cannot tell, or whether half a, loaf was enough to induce- 
a man to go to prison for a day. In the large towns the beggars at 
sun-down go round their beats with their plaintive cries in great 
numbers and few well-to-do Moors fail to give them bread. The- 
misery is incredible. 

On the 16th of June a letter from Tangier appeared in tho Tme» 
descriptive of an interview the writer had with sevei^ of the foreign 
representatives, from which the following extract is taken. Th& 
Italian minister thus apostrophizes the writer in reference to Eng- 
land wd her Minister : — 

'* Souse your Minister and tell him to rouse us all, and see if some improve- 
ment, however slight, may not be effected. Tour own minister can do much — 
in fact, he con do anything ho likes. It is not necessary that the Moorish 
Oovemment should be done away with. It can and ought to be reformed, and 
the sooner the refonnation is be^n the bettor. England must take the 
initiative. She has already two-thirds of the entire commerce of the country, 
and it is she above all other countries who is interested in improving and 
maintaining the present Oovemment of this land. Englidimen ought to be 
induced to come ^re and apply their capital and energy in developing the best 
reaeuioea of this doimaat dominion, and a change for the better would soon bo 
obeerrsd. We next called upon the Minister for Germany, who reiterated the 
opniona aiid sentiments of the Itohan Minister, and added that the soiudest 
policy England could pursue would be to encourage English enterprise in 
rebuildiag the sea-wall (erected, and then destroyed by themselves 300 years 
ago), to Hsna landing quays and im|«ove the harbour, and construct railways 
to Tetuui, Fei^ Mcquinez, and Mogador, with branch ta> Sabot, Masagan, 
Saffi, and all the ports with linos of telegraph, &c. We then oallsd upon the 
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Spanish Charge d’A&ires, vho said it was England who ought to taka the first 
stops to improTO tho positkm, and ^at the time had oome when the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Madrid should be piaotioally applied.” 

The Tinm itself has far» more power to disperse the malarious 
Tapours than any Hinister ihat can eirer pepresent England in 
Morocco. If Signor Sooraeao had said, Bouse jour Timea t rouse 
your press ! rouse pdblio opinion ! ” he would have been &r nearer 
the mark. As to what our Minister is to be housed to ho is judiciously 
silent. The German Minister, not so reticent, among his first prac- 
tical proposals suggests re-building the Mole os h good investment 
for English capital * 

The estimate for that work is over £100,000 ; the whole export 
and import duties of the port are about £40,000 a year. This is 
hardly an attractive scheme. Mofocco to-day wants a change &r 
more radical than the enforcement of the Madrid Cionvention of 
1880 — the suggestion of the Spanish Chargd d’Afiaires, which is a 
dead letter and differently read at each legation. This paper is 
already too long, but a notice of Morocco would be incomplete with- 
out a reference to our Minister. Sir John Drummond Hay is credited 
with holding great influence in the' councils of the Saltan. Tho 
services which he has rendered his country in carrying out a policy 
decided upon by the Foreign Office are, and have been, fully appre- 
ciated by different Goverdments under which he has served, and 
those who attack the line he has carried out, strike at a man whose 
hands as a public servant ore tied. Would it have been advisable for 
him to have taken the public into his confidence on every occasion 
when tho reforms he had urged or the advice he hod pressed upon 
the Saltan was disregarded ? , 

His influence, whatever may bo its weight, is not the result .of 
threats or visitations of fleets, but because more than one Sultan has 
known his honesty of purpose and that he would evenly hold the 
scales of justice. Such a g<vremment as Morocco requires as fre- 
quently holding back from evil courses as it does spurring on to 
good, and a power to restrain is not necessarily accompanied by a 
corresponding one to force forward. 

The Italian Minister, who bears testimony to the influence of our 
Minister, as compared with that of the combined legations, has been 
sixteen years at Tangier, and had a powerful fleet in Tangier Bay 
not many months ago to enforce his demands on the Moorish 
Government. 

Spam has fought, France has bombarded, Italy has manifested, 
and still Englandi who has proceeded to none of these extremities, 
is admitted to possess most influence. The period of the retirement 
of Sir John Hay is dramng near, and if the Morocco question could 
be closed during his tenure of office it must be for the benefit of' 
wt. xxirr. ms. * " p 
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England. Let us summarue the Tarioae wants of those interested, 
and endesTour to formulate them into some practical conditions. 
The people want food, and are willing to work. The Sultan is well 
aware that allowing the general sale of lands, making roads, building 
bridges, in fact cmlinng the country, which is th^ only means by 
which the people can have food, means losing his empire unless the 
European powers guarantee its integrity. France wants a rectification 
of her Algerian frontier. 'Spain and Italy object to French aggres- 
sion, not to the opening of the country. The views of Germany, as 
indicated by her Minister, are solely an improvement in the welfare 
of the people. The interests of England have ‘been already shown, 
added to which is the deep repugnance to the existence of slavery, 
which goes to the heart of thh country if once stirred ; thus : (1) 
Bectification of Algerian frontier ; (2) Bevision of Treaty of Com- 
merce, all produce to be allowed to he exported from Morocco, 
including corp and cattle, at the '^present duty of 10 per cent, ad 
valorem ; (3) The sale of Government waste lands to be settled by 
joint commissioners, and no impediment of any sort to be thrown in 
tho way of foreigners acquiring uncultivated Government lands at a 
fair rate ; (4) The Sultan to undertake to appoint commissioners to 
consider and report in conjunction with a mixed commission of the 
European powers the most effective mode of putting a stop to the 
slave trade in his dominions, a decision te bo arrived at, and to take 
effect within twelve months of the signing of the Treaty ; (5) Tho 
Sultan’s present rights in Minerals to be reserved ; (6) Joint Con- 
sular Courts to be established at Tangier and Mogador ; (7) Protec- 
tion to be granted to the Moorish subjects by the joint Consular 
Courts only, to Moors who are partners with Christians for bond- fide 
purposes of trade, commerce, or agriculture ; (8) In consideration of 
these concessions, the integrity of the dominions of the Saltan to be 
guaranteed to him by the powers of Europe. 

Tlie alternative of some settlement is a state of things shocking 
to hximanity, and leaved a constant source of irritation between the 
countries whose interests ore most concerned. Mons. Tissot, than 
whom no more able Minister ever represented the interests of France 
in Morocco, was credited, I know not with what truth, with having 
said that the Morocco question would never be settled until all 
Europe was Bepublican, asthe jealousies of monarchies would prevent 
any agreement. * 

Let us hope he was deceived, and the good sense of European 
nations may,.withoat waiting for the arrival of one common form 
of Gdvemment, join their hands in opening, for the purpose for 
which the Almighty created it, one of the most fertile districts to be 
found oh the face of the gldbe. 

Fbed Warbbn. 
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That whioh is oollsd the Egyptian question is an enigma to many, 
and a perplexity to all who approach The moans of knowledge 
on the subject are not readily accessible in a compendious form. The 
history of our interference is intricate and obscured by tho fierce 
controversies of partisans, each struggling to show that his own 
friends are not blameworthy. And the whole situation is so entan- 
gled by financial embarrassments, treaty rights, rights of conquest, 
and traditional interests of foreign powere^ that a rare degree of 
diligence and impartiality is requisite in cider to arrive at a just 
opinion. Under such conditions the Egyptian matter has almost of 
necessity become sT party question, a mere topic for satire and mutual 
recrimination. I desire in this paper to present a few considerations 
as to the policy which at this critical period should bo supported as 
being the least unsatisfactory that the case admits. And as to the 
measure of praise or blame attaching to the policy whicli has resulted 
in the present predicament, it can be dealt with at leisure. Tho pres- 
sing question is what we ^should do nowin regard to Egypt proper. 

The first essential is to understand clearly that our solo permanent 
interest in Egypt consists in the maintenance of a free and secure 
passage for our ships of war, transport, and merchandise through the 
Suez Canal. One method propounded for attaining this end is for 
the British forces to remain in Egypt, and British administrators to 
govern the country for a period which for the present generation is 
equivalent to perpetuity. It is, in short, a policy of annexation# But 
its advocates are a great deal too cautious to call it by that name. It 
is remarkable with what dexterity the national feeling in* all its 
phases has been played upbn by those operators who are endeavour- 
ing from the four winds of heaven to force us into a permanent 
occupation. The foreign press taunts us with cowardice and vacilla- 
tion, while our own press repeats t^e taunt with well-feigned humi- 
liation. There is indeed no chord of national feeling, from the thirst 
for fitme down to the lust of dominion, from the love of money up to 
the loftiest sentiment pity for a downtrodden race, that is not 
touched in the attempt to foist upon Great Britain this priceless 
inheritance of the Pharaohs. 

Now comparatively few persons in this country iream that this 
comedy, for comedy it is, is being played mainly in the interests and 
by the procurement of the creditors of the E^ptian Government. 
It is of the utmost importance that the British public should under- 
stand that the foreign press is in great part under the influence of 

p 2 
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Block excbangeSj eyndicates, financial ringB, operators for the rise or 
fall, commisoion agents, tt hoc genm omnet, RoogUy speaking, there 
are creditors to the extent of a hundred mi^ons sterling. These people 
in the main lent their money on the most speculatiTe of all securities, 
and for many years they reaped the usual harvest of speculative 
investments so long as they last, namely, an exorbitant rate of 
interest. The miserable inliabitants of Egypt writhed under the 
burden till at length even the dungeon and the lash eeemed unable 
to extort from them enough to pay this annual tribute. Thereupon 
the astute creditors conceived the idea of obtaining through the 
intervention of the European Powers security for their investment 
which had never been stipulated ki the first instance. It is needless 
to detail the successive interpositions of Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern* 
inent in favour of the bondholders. In the result they had indeed 
to submit to some abatement of their interest, but received a large 
security, and have since then claimed and enjoyed about forty*five per 
cent, of the total revenue. All this was partly procured by judicious 
appeals to the patriotism, self-interest, humanity, and other fine 
qualities of the Conservative Government, whose hearts, presumably 
letter than their heads, led them into a fatal interference with tho 
internal affairs of Egypt. It is sad now to read the history of their 
original reluctance, their timid and unofficial beginnings, proofing 
by degrees to avowed official interference and ending in a virtual 
dictatorship over Egypt. It is equally pitiful and more instructive 
to recall how step by step they were encouraged an^ led forward by 
that portion of the press which is under the control of the capital- 
ists or financial corporations of this and other countries. The same 
game is being played still, and the fury of the Egyptian creditors 
at the.pro8pect of their bonds being depreciated by the departure of 
the English troops is one of tho chief elements of heat in the dis- 
cussion: Unhappily we have been, and they desire that we shall 
continue to be, tax-gatherers for their benefit. ^ 

The dangers of such a course as the annexation of Egypt are so 
grave that they may well appal the most reckless statesman. It 
would literally mean a defiance ^of the Continent of Europe. To 
begin with France. The existence of tho Canal is due to French 
enterprise, obstructed, be it always remembered, by the shortsighted 
policy of Great Britain. The French have also a very strong tradi- 
tiomd interest in Egypt, sentimental perhaps, but not to bq ignored 
by men. who know that the world is not governed by logic. And 
they haTo, too, a* practical interest of a limited kind arising from their 
colonial stations in the East. But far beyond that thqy have a very 
deep and Tory real interest by reason of their extensive cmnmercid 
relations with Oriental countries. And, what is more seriow, they 
have this interest in common with the entire Continent. Austria, 
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Italy, and Spain reoeiTe merchandise from the East, nearly all of 
which passes through the Canal. Germany and Rnssia, though not 
extending to the littotalof the Mediterranean, receive goods through 
the same route in large quantitiea. Turkey has not only an interest 
in but a sovereignty over Egypt. Is it possible that these nations 
would endure to see Great Britain permanently ensconced in a posi- 
tion which would place absolutely at lier mercy the entire traffic 
between the East and the continent of Europe? Let any man who 
doubts look at the map, and assuming the utmost complaisance on 
the part of the Great Powers, ask himsulf whether he would not 
despise any French, Italian, Spanish, Austrian, German, Hussian, or 
Turkish statesman who should counsel his countrymen to tamely 
acquiesce in a prolonged occupation of Egyflt by the British forces ? 
It may be said that the Powers would not declare war for such a 
point. I am by, no means s&ro of it. But admitting that they 
would not declare war, what sort of peace should we enjoy? It 
would be an armed peace. A large force would be required to hold 
Egypt, where the national aversion to foreign control would be 
stimulated by the intrigues of our rivals. And Egypt could not 
afford to pay for the cost of a large force. The burden would fall 
on the shoulders of the British taxpayer. In the humour of resent- 
ment* and jealousy which would ensue, other incidents of difference 
between us and foreign Powers, small in themselves, would be swollen 
to inordinate proportions. Sooner or later we should probably have 
to choose between an European war without a|j[ies or an abandon- 
ment of our hold on Egypt under circumstances in which the world 
would impute to fear a withdrawal which now they would regard as 
due to loyalty and respect for public engagements. 

It may bo said that these are craven scruples, unworthy of a nation 
whose position has been won in face of the hostility of the world. 
Whatever may have been pur achievements in the past, there are few 
statesmen in the present day who would dream of encountering 
again the hostility of the world, exdept in a case of clear necessity 
and for a good cause. If it were necessary for the maintenance of 
our route to India and were also compatible with national good faith 
that we should annex or establish a protectorate over Egypt, an 
instinct of self-interest might lead us to disregard the feelings of 
our neighbours and thS rights of the Egyptians themselves. But the 
fact is that no such step is necessary for that purpose, and so far 
from being compatible with good &ith, such a stop would be in 
shameless violation of our pledges, repeated over and over again, and 
relied upon with confidence by the European Powers. 

It is most earnestly to be hoped that our countrymen will reso- 
lutely set their faces against any prolonged occupation of Egypt, 
under whatever name the true nature of the occupation be con- 
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coaled. Strenuous efforts are being made by tbe creditors force 
this policy upon us, and tbe bias of modem Toryism in favour of 
national aggrandisement lends a further stimulus to tbo movement. 
But every feeling of honour, every consideration of self-interest, is 
opposed to such a proposal. It would be robbery towards tbe 
Egyptians, treachery towards the Continental Powers, and ruin to 
the just reputation for good faith and national honour hitherto 
enjoyed by Great Britain. Lastly, it would necessitate our either 
repudiating tbe Egyptian debt in whole or in part, or calling on the 
British taxpayer to make good Egypt’s annual deficit. 

Assuming, then, that we shall not be so foolish as to harbour the ^ 
idea of annexing Egypt, whethe!}' under the guise of protectorate or 
otherwise, the next consideration is to determine what alternative 
policy is open to us. It is impossible, at the present moment, to 
quit the country altogether, as a mall would leave an hotel which he 
finds disagreeable. If we were forthwith to retire, we should leave 
behind us no Government worthy of the name, no army or reliable 
police, no money in the treasury, no security for the life or property 
cither of native or European. It would be an abandonment of the 
people to the mercy of the first comer. Manifestly it is necessaiy 
that we should at least put the Government on its legs again before 
we quit the country. Indeed, there is no party in the State,’ or no 
appreciable party, that would approve of the instantaneous evacua- 
tion of Egypt. The very idea could not have opeurred to any man’s 
mind except as a|lost desperate shift to escape from a labyrinth 
from which no other possible exit could be found. A statesmanlike 
alternative is indeed hard to find. It is certain that no policy can 
be adopted which will not incur strong opposition, for the conflict 
of interests is so far-reaching that, whatever course is resolved upon, 
some are sure to bo disappointed or angered. Sacrifices will have to 
be made on all hands, and there will bo consequently some resistance 
on all hands. It is necessttry to dwell briefly on the salient features 
of the present situation in Egypt in order to judge what is prac- 
ticable and prudent to be done. 

The financial condition of Egypt is one of insolvency. In order 
to make both ends meet a sum of at least a million annually is 
needed. There is no possibility of increaring the revenue. . The 
only chance is to diminish the outlay. Abbut 45 per cent of the 
revenue is now applied to pay interest on the debt, caUed by courtesy 
a natio^ debt, but which was contracted by a reckless despot, 
spent in pai^ in paying interest on previous loans, or in metrava- 
gano^ ln:$uz 7 , and corruption, and saddled upon the helpless 
industry of an enslaved peojfle. To pay the interest on this debt 
the country w;a8 pillaged and oppressed ; end, by the con^t of 
the Powers, Egypt alone of all the nations of the earth has been pat 
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in commiasioa far the purpose of eictraotiitg firom her treaeary the 
mooey required to pay this interest. The method by which Egypt 
was put in commission deserres notice^' because, unlike othw States, 
she has been made the snbjeot of certain international engagements 
regarding her payments of interest^ and consequently an inter* 
national sanction, if not necessary, is at least desirable,' before any 
modififtatinn of 4ie fights of creditors is ditroduoed. In 1863 there 
was no public debt worth i^teaking of in Egypt. The Ehodive, it is 
true, owed some few millions for which he was personally respon- 
sible, but the debt was a mere personal obligation. Between 1862 and 
1876 the Test total of ninety-one mi^ons of national debt was fixed 
upon the shoulders of the Egyptians. Of this vast sum only a portion 
was received by the Egyptian treasdry, and a sfiU smaller portion was 
expended in a profitable or productive manner. It is unnecessary 
here to dwell upon the corruption by which the assent of Turkey, 
the suzerain Power, was obtained to this monstrous financial extra* 
vagance. The interest on this debt swallowed up the greater por- 
tion of the Egyptian revenue. 

The pressure of this burden simply strangled the indastry of the 
people. Parliamentary Blue Books contain repeated and abundant 
evidence of the misery entailed by the raising of taxes required to 
meet this charge. The whip and the bastinado were freely used to 
compel the miserable fellaheen to pay their taxes. The employ«^s 
of the Government were left without pay and dismissed wholesale ; 
and, by the admission of competent judges, a spirit of discontent and 
deep-rooted hatred of their European masters sprung np in the 
country, hitherto friendly to all nations, and particularly to the 
English. It is not the purpose of this paper to dtal with these 
matters ; it is sufficient to say that early in 1880 there could be no 
question that Egypt was no longer able to bear the weight that had 
been placed upon her. Between 1876 and 1880 a vast amount of 
unofficial and official |>res8ure was us^ by the British Government 
and other Govemmento to compel the payment of the interest on this 
debt and to procure security for its payment. And at length Lord 
Salisbury, having previously procur^ the draosition of the Khedive 
and the enthronement of his successor, joined in the appointment oi 
an Enropean commission to decide what should be done in the 
financial deadlock that was imminent. The five Gbeat Powers signed 
a collective declaration whereby **the contracting parties recipro- 
cally engaged to recognise as binding the decisions ef the Commis- 
sion of Liquidation.’* That commission elaborated a scheme called 
the ‘‘Law of Liquidation,” by which the interest on the debt was 
properly reduced to 4 per cent, on the nominal amount of the 
loans, and certain other, alterations of very doubtful equity and 
eocpedimioy were agreed to. 
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The wisdom, however, of the Law of laqiiidatiou is not in point. 
The important thing for the present purpose is to appreciate what it is. 
It is not a treaty between Egypt and the Powers. So far as Egypt 
is concerned, it is merely a municipal proclamation or enactment 
repealable by the Egyptian State. But the collective declaration of the 
five Great Powers binds those'Powers to respect it as between them- 
selves, unless all concur il!i altering it. The international effect of 
the transaction is that Egypt enacts that the interest shall be 4 
per cent., and that certain specified securities shall be applicable to 
pay that interest, and the Great Powers by a separate instrument 
solemnly bind each other to rci^ct this law. That any such under- 
taking regarding the debt or another country should have been 
entered into betweetf the European Powers is, indeed, a matter of 
regret. So for as I am aware, there has never been a like instance 
of an entire nation being held in bbndage by the concert of Europe 
for such a purpose as the discharge of mere financial obligations. 
But the compact was made, and it flows as a consequence that Egyptian 
finance is now on international question, for dealing with which by 
any independent Power otherwise than in accoidance with the Law 
of Liquidation the consent of all the Great Powers is indispensable. 
Unquestionably comparative relief has been felt by Egypt since this 
law was passed. More money has been a'failablo for home expendi- 
ture. Still the annual account has not been squared. The accumu- 
lated deficits of 1881-82-83-84 leave her now eight millions to the 
bod, irrespective of the standing debt. Thus there is at the present 
moment not only a vast annual drain on the Egyptian resources, 
caused by the largo annual interest payable to the bondholders, but 
also an immediate deficit. A large portion of the revenue is im- 
pounded as it is received, in order to pay the bondholders their 
interest. The remainder of the revenue is not sufficient to meet the 
annual necessities of the State. There is no money to pay the cost 
of the British occupation! The condition of things is that a lump 
sum of eight millions is required, and arrangements to reduce the 
annual outlay by one million sterling* are indispensable. Whether 
an annual reduction of one million is sufficient to square the account 
is indeed very doubtful." But it is certain that no smaller reduction 
will suffice. 

Turning from finance, her political and military situation is 
equally deplorable. There is danger lest the Soudanese may invade 
Egypt, or at l^ast foment, by their example, a native insurrection, 
and replace by barbarism such civilisation as there exists, which, at 
all events, is preferable to savagery. And the Egyptian army is 
about as fit to resist inroads as the Bengalis are to resist the domi- 
nation of the EnglisL Unless, therefore, they receive some aissist- 
ance irom one of the Great Powers, the Egyptians run the risk of 
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exchanging a state oi bankruptcy for a state of complete collapse. 
Let me consider, then, how these circumstances affect the policy of 
Great Britain, always bearing in mind that the ultimate aim and 
object of that policy is to maintain the freedom of navigating the 
Suez Canal, For the moment I will treat it as though we were at 
liberty to adopt a purely selfish policy, unaffected by any sense of 
duty to the Egyptians arising out of (the conquest of Egypt by 
British forces. The subjugation of Egypt by savage tribes would 
unquestionably moke the navigation of the Canal dangerous. There- 
fore we cannot allow that catastrophe to occur. Again, if we 
refrained from safeguarding Egypt ourselves, another Great Power 
might afford that security, and thereby establish herself in Egypt. 
And that would be almost its daugerous to cur free use of the Canal 
as the establishment of the Mahdi. Therefore that also is out of the 
question. The sole remaining' alternative is that we should sec 
Egypt through her dangers of to-day ; and this is a cardinal point to 
wliich our policy should he directed. It follows that if possible wo 
must suspend our departure from Egypt for a brief periodfat all 
events until the insurrectionary movement has subsided or has 
been quelled. 

But this involves further consequences. If we are to remain in 
Egypt for a few years we must face the financial difficulties of that 
country. While we are the paramount Power in Egypt can we sanc- 
tion the repudiation of her debt unless all other resources fail ? It 
is sufficient to say that such an occurrence under our flag would 
most seriously injure our national credit, and, owing to the inter- 
national engagement referred to, would bring us into direct conflict 
with the other Powers. Very likely the Egyptians might hereafter 
at their leisure repudiate part at least of their debt, but while we 
remain there to defend her we cannot be expected to permit a course 
which would embark us in the most serious embarrassments, if not in 

9 

breach of treaty obligations, for no advanflige of our own. Bepudia- 
tion therefore is, at any rate for the 'present, not to be thought of. 
If that be so it is a corollary of our occupation that we must devise 
means to meet the financial difficulties of Egypt. She cannot pay 
and' she cannot repudiate. It remains that she must be financed. 
Perhaps this is the most painful of all the evil consequences of the 
British ocoupatioti. It is impossible not to feel that in enforcing 
heavy taxation iu Egypt the Bntish forces are playing a very odious 
purt. When one reads of the sufferings of the miserable peasants it is 
not a pleasant reflection that their distress is caused by a crushing 
load of taxation collected from a half-starved people under the shadow 
of the Union Jack in order to pay interest on a vast debt contracted 
in the most abandoned contempt of the welfare of the country. Yet we 
cannot leave the country at present lest even worse befall it and us. 
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Hitherto I hare argued the necessity for a brief period of British 
occupation, and the corresponding necessity of financing Egypt, from 
the purely selfish point of yiew of British interests. But that is 
rather cold-blooded. We owe a first duty to ourselves. Do we owe 
no duty to Egypt also f A few words will suffice to show the depth 
and extent of that duty. Necessarily imly a few words, for to enter 
upon the subject controversially would entail a very long inquiry. 
The duty springs from the policy we have adopted of active inter- 
ference in the internal afEairs of the country. In an unhappy hour 
the British Government combined with other Powers to establish 
that interference which has deprived the Egyptian Government of 
the power of managing its own nnancei^ We forced on her the Law 
of Liquidation. And prior to the Law of Liquidation we forced on her 
the application of her revenue to meet the interest on her debt, and 
insisted on the payment of that Interest, whe^tever sufierings it 
entailed on the people. That was what made Arabi’s movement 
possible, by reason of the misery and distress that prevailed. Then 
came the bombardment and the loss consequent upon it, the indem- 
nities for which have in part occasioned the insolvency of the country. 
Then we crushed the uprising and destroyed the Egyptian army. 
The conscience of the nation would hardly be free if after all this we 
left the Egyptians in the lurch. * 

What, then, is to be done P In order to find the eight millions 
required immediately one of the great Powers must step in. Capi- 
talists are not likely to come forward with money on reasonable 
terms. There are only two Powers who would think of advancing 
the money. One of them is France, who would gladly lend the 
sum, and thereby acquire a fresh interest in Egypt, which would 
place her in a very strong position for an interference which she is 
only too anxious to commence. Clearly it is out of the question that 
we should allow France to occupy this cojgn of vantage. The other 
Power is Great Britain, *upon whom rests primarily the duty of 
carrying this business through. At first sight, and viewed without 
a regard to history and surrounding circumstances, the advance of a 
large sum to a foreign Power is a step repugnant to our traditions. 
It is quite certain to bo Misrepresented. Farther, it is objectionable 
on many grounds, and. Indeed, wholly unjustifiable except under 
very peculiar circumstances. The great qneltion is, whetiier or not 
in this particular case it is justifiable. Is there any other coarse 
open to us P l8.the loan well secured P These are the considetationB 
to which I would draw attention. 

It is impossible to leave E^t to herself. It is impossible, except 
in the last resort, to aUow a repudiation of her debt while we rmnain 
in Egypt, not only from general reasons, but also becanse we are 
parties to Uie Law of Liquidation. It is impossible to idlow France 
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or any other oountry to be the leaderj for that would give that 
country an adTuntage in<Sig]rpt of a moat dangerous kind. It is 
impossible to get to make the adrsnoe except upon terms 

so usurious that all the monetary benefit would be swallowed up in 
an increased burdmif and no rdief be m reality afibrded. What 
alternative is left except that we shonld make the advance ourselves, 
if the rest of the soheme be acoepted as 'well P The security is of 
such a kind thal^ held by a Powmr like Great Britain, it is praotioally 
safe. It is jneposed that the interest on the advance and on annual 
sum for a sinking fund should be secured as a first charge upon all 
the revenues of Egypt, taking priori^ over the payment of interest 
on the national debt. Thus the best railways, telegraphs, port dues, 
and the taxation of the provinoes-will all sttind pledged to Great 
Britain in preference to any other charge. When a croditor in the 
position of Great Britain holds 'such securities for an advance of 
comparatively so small a sum there is practically no risk in the 
investment. 

For these reasons, then, the advance, or which is the some thing, 
the guarantee of a loan of eight millions to meet the pressing necessi- 
ties of Egypt, is justifiable and prudent. It would, however, be mere 
folly to cast so large a sum into the yawning gulf of Egyptian insol- 
vency without taking carC that conocssions are also mode in other 
quarters which shall provide the annual saving of the million ster- 
ling, and thereby afford a permanent relief to the finances of the 
country. Accordingly the occasion must be seized to require from 
the bondholders an abatement of the interest on their loans, and 
this is the principal work of the Conference. Little argument is 
necessary to refute the clamour of those blind and furious advocates 
of the bondholders who protest against the reduction of the interest 
on the loans. Apart from the moral considerations which render it 
doubtful whether an enslave^ people can justly be required to recog- 
nise debts contracted by a despot beyondHhe sums of which the 
people themselves have received the benefit, considerations of a purely 
bu^ess ohoracter justify the proposed reduction of interest. The 
bondholders would lose everyi^g if the finances of Egypt were not 
rehabilitated. Next only to the miserable pbople of Egypt them- 
selves, th^are the persons who primarily suffer from financial dis- 
orders in ^t country, and inasmuch as the present rate of interest 
cannot be maintain^ without ruining the country, it is fur the 
advantage of the bmiidholders themselves that an abatement should 
be made. If their violent remonstrances were to prevail they would 
merely he enabled to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. It 
is proposed to reduce their interest and arrest the action of their o’ 
sinking fund, which wonld provide the required relief. 

The political part of the proposed arrangement is ofa less technical 
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kind. Mr. Gladstone's GoTemment has always resolutely adhered 
to the principle that British occupation is an evil to be dispensed 
with as soon as possible, in the interests alike of Egypt and of Great 
Britain. To define exactly the period at which it shall cease ‘would 
require the gift of prophecy. The special interests of this country 
do not necessitate our occupation to be prolonged beyond the time 
when some stable Govcriiment can be established. At present we 
arc detained by the Soudan insurrection, by the financial embarrass- 
ments, and by the necessity of effecting reforms without which order 
can never be more than a fitful interlude. One of the most impor- 
tant considerations is to establish in the other Great Powers a real 
confidence that wo intend toT act loyally by them and to fulfil our 
pledges. This is ali the more •imperative since no little alarm has 
been caused by the attitude of considerable statesmen and writers in 
the press whose advice has beefi freely offered to this country in 
favour of a policy of virtual annexation. The declaration of Lord 
Granville that wo are willing to limit our occupation to the end of 
1887, with a proviso that it may bo further prolonged only in the 
event of the Groat Powers concurring in that necessity, has undoubt- 
edly given great satisfaction on the Continent. Further, it leaves, 
so far as can be seen, sufficient time for the ro-establishment of a 
sound Government in Egypt. It is not pretended that in ^o brief a 
time, or indeed in any time short of practical perpetuity, we can 
reduce government in Egypt to the same measure of stability that 
wo enjoy ourselves. But enough can be done to. give to Egypt a 
better Government than she has yet enjoyed, and a fresh chance of 
working out her own destiny unfettered by insuperable financial 
difficulties. And certainly enough can be done to make the people 
of that country some reparation in the shape of internal reform for 
the injuries which have been done in the long course of European in- 
terference, culminating in their unhappy invasion by a British army. 

The last and most important aim of British policy is to secure, 
with such prospect of permanence as the case admits, the safety of 
the Suez Canal. It is on every ground to be trusted that all the 
Powers of Europe may concur in the neutralisation of the Suez 
Canal and of the entire Egyptian territory. This will indeed be a 
masterstroke of policy. It is to the interest of all nations, and 
principally of Great Britain, that Egypt Should be neutral ground. 
The claims of bondholders, the di&culties of the Egyptian treasury, 
are of great ipiportance to Egypt and the individu^ who hold her 
debt. Blit the free navigation of the Canal, to which the freedom 
of Egypt from the domination of any European Power is essential, 
is the object of supreme moment to every country in the world. 
If this oardmal point be firmly established it w^ relieve Great 
Britaiii of one of her most serious causes of anxiety, and put an end 
to that constant apprehension of French intrigue on the banks of 
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the Nile which has been a fridtfhl souroe of uneasiness and jealousy 
between ourselves and our neighbours. 

British policy in Egypt, then, has two objects in view. The one 
is temporary, nam^y, the re-establishinettt of the finances and the 
restoration of order in Egypt. Tho other is permanent, namely, the 
effectual maintenance of a free navigation through the CanaL There 
are two methods of aoeompliBhing this polic;^. The one is by virtually 
annexing the country, at a vast cost of money to the British tax- 
payer, at the ridi of an European war, and with the certainty of 
alienating the goodwill of Europe, and incurring that universal 
condemnation wWh attends a nation that has broken its plighted 
faith. The other method is to summop all Europe to tho Council, 
and after providing for the pressing necessities of the hour, to decloro 
by a solemn international act that henceforth Egypt shall be neutral 
territory and the Canal shall be under the protection of Europe. No 
Liberal politician will doubt that the latter policy alone is either 
honourable or wise. ' 

The danger at the present moment is that the projected policy of 
her Majesty’s Government may be bafiled by the refusal of the other 
Powers of their assent to the reduction of the interest on the 
Egyptian debt, or by the refusal of tho House of Commons to 
sanction tho advance of the eight millions required. Either event 
would require us to reconsider our position. Tho breakdown of tho 
proposed settlement would certainly bring Great Britain face to face 
with a serious dilemma. Either we must find the annual deficit 
ourselves, or we must permit Egypt in part to repudiate her obliga- 
tions. The latter course is impracticable, for it would involve tho 
necessity of the Egyptian Government forcibly diverting the revenue 
appropriated to the payment of the bondholders’ interest under the 
Law of Liquidation. While our forces are in fact the masters in 
Egypt such a step could not be taken without our acquiescence. < On 
the other hand, it is intolerable that British Jbayonets should be used 
to enforce the payment of foreign creditors while the remaining 
revenue is entirely insufficient to pay the necessary expenses of 
internal govenunent. If the other Great Powers are so unreasonable 
as to place us in this dilemma, the only courw available is to find 
the money for, say, one year’s farther occupation, supplying for that 
year the annual deficit ; to summon the leading men in Egypt, and 
inform them that in a twelvemonth we shall evacuate the country, 
and employ the remainder of that time in organising tho best 
native Government we can get together. This ’step should 
be accompanied with a public declaration that we shall not 
interfere further in Egypt, , limiting qurselves to guarding the 
Suez Canal, and that we shall not allow any other Power to 
interfere either. There can be little doubt as to the result of 
such a policy! As soon as the Egyptians were left to themselves 
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they would of necessity repudiate either the whole or part of their 
debt. No man could foretell the consequences of such a step. It 
might lead to an attempt on the part of France to invade the country, 
for the French have always allowed themselves a greater latitude of 
interference than ourselves on behalf of such of their citizens as 
have lent money to a weak State. This would^lead to war. On the 
other hand it is more probable that prudence would deter the French 
from 60 risky an enterprise, and the only sufferers would be those 
very bondholders whose blind cupidity and selfishness is at the bottom 
of the intrigues at this monmnt being directed against the proposed 
settlement of the question. If this settlement should be defeated by 
a vote of the House of Gomn^ons the consequences would indeed bo 
deplorable. Such a disaster would probably lead to a change of 
Qovommont, and if Lord Salisbiiiry were to have the management of 
the affair we know from his own utterances and from the rhetoric of 
his supporters that the departure of our forces from Egypt would be 
indeed a vision of the future. The policy of virtual annexation, with 
all its vast and ruinous responsibilities, would entail upon us sacrifices 
in the future in comparison with which our present and past troubles 
are wholly insignificant. No greater calamity could befall us. 

It would bo easy to point the moral of this Egyptian business. 
Interference in the internal affairs of other countries, especially in 
their financial affairs, sooner or later leads to trouble. We have 
verified the truth of this maxim with a rapidity hitherto unprece- 
dented. Wo now find ourselves in a position of incredible per- 
plexity, unable with safety either to remain in or to retire from a 
country in which there is a bankrupt exchequer, an oppressed 
people, and a formidable insurrection, while a host of foreign 
creditors are clamouring for the last farthing of their bond, and an 
alert and ambitious Power stands by ready, if she dares, to step in 
and establish a military despotism. One duty remains. So long as 
British forces continue in Egypt earnest efforts ought to be made to 
carry thorough reforms. It is the least we^'oan do in atonement for 
what we have done. The thne may he short and success may be 
doubtful, but sincere exertions should be made to ascertain the 
grievances and wants of the people. This can hardly be done with 
full effect by our officials, honest and zealous though they be. It 
would be easy and safe to convoke the Notables. We English are 
apt to rate too high our own capagity to govern, and to rate too low 
the capacity of a subject people. Whatever be the result of the 
Conference, wo are in duty hound to use the remainder of our period 
of occupation in strenuous exertions to better the laws and the 
government of Egypt. And if wo can raoeeed even in a small 
degree, it will be something to set off against the load of misery 
which, however much against our wish, we have been the instru- 
ment of causing to that unhappy country. 


R. T, Reid. 
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As every virtue ho* its oorrespoudiQg vice, so the besettiag sia of 
the hutnanitariftu is a fos^ dogmatism. Tho wish to lighten the 
lot of those who labour, hy eradicating from the catabgue of national 
crime tho vice of dtwttlanness, is the praiseworthy aspiration of 
philanthropy ; hut tho endeavour to accomplish this end by an Act 
of the Legislature, imposing fines, and penalties, and vexatious 
restrictions, is worthy of the doctrinaire rath^ than of the 
practical philanthropist. Yet the apostle of temperance preaching 
from the platform of the United Kingdom Alliance has no other 
policy to recommend, by which to arrest tho spread of a social evil, 
than tho appeal to Parliament foi extraordinary powers of compulsion. 
He desires nothing less than that publiohouses should be closed, the 
liquor traffic suppressed, and total abstinence enforced by a decree 
of the Logislatarc. 

Of course every one deplores the prevalence of drunkenness 
amongst the less educated classes of our fellow-countrymen, and tho 
desire for a remedy is universal. Whether that cure can bo best 
provided by an act of the Legislature is an open question. That there 
ore alternatives every one must admit. The last division in tho 
House of Commons on the Local Option resolutions of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, points to the conclusion that tho sentiment of the present 
House is in favour of legislation. But if expression is to be given 
to this sentiment, it is to bo hoped that, forsaking the guidance 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson for that of a more Liberal leader, the House 
of Commons will frame its legislation in harmony with the traditions 
and feelings of the age. For notwithstanding his pronounced 
Radicalism, Sir Wilfrid Lpwson evidently retains an afieotion for 
precedents and history. It is to the early days of the fourteenth 
century that one has to revert in order to find a counterpart 
to tho legislative machinery which he now desires to introduce. 
In the reign of Edward III. there was enacted a statute of which 
tho preamble ran: '‘Whereas through tUe excessive and over- 
many costly meats which the people of this realm have used more 
than elsewhere, many mischiefs have happened by which many evils 
have occurred to body and roul, therefore be it provided that 
in no house riiall more than two meats be sqrved at dinner or 
supper, or more than two kinds of meat in such course.” In tin's 
fragment of the sumptuary laws— a form of statute dear to auto- 
cratic rulers — one may recognise the familiar features of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s proposals. The Act of Edward III. is perhaps more par- 
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ticular as to points of detail, but in either case the principle of in- 
difference to the freedom of domestic life is the same. Tet the 
sumptuary laws, as wte know, vanished before the dawning era of 
liberty. It is a singular anomaly that their revival in our day diould 
be a conspicuous article in the creed of certain Badicals. But it is 
urged by those who desire to impose upon us their re-enactment that, 
however objectionable these edicts may be in principle, they are 
excellent in practice ; and Biat we ought to be ready to make any 
sacrifice of the comforts and of the freedom of life in order to reap 
the harvest of moral advantages which will accrue from their applica- 
tion. Happily the value of these opinions can be tested by expe- 
rience. For in a modified degree the Sunday Closing Acts— -a species 
of sumptuary legislation — arc already in force in Scotland and 
Wules, and have had a partial triifl in Ireland. From the results of 
their operation in these parts of the United Kingdom we con form 
some estimate as to what we might expect wero the Acts to be ex- 
tended to England, and as to whether the benefits we sliould derive 
would compensate us for the loss of liberty, of comfort, and of revenue 
which this extension would entail. In Scotland the public-houses 
have been closed on Sundays for many years past, through the instru- 
mentality of the Forbes-Mackenzio Act, and the admirers of this Act 
are in the habit of describing as the most striking success, a diminu- 
tion in the consumption of alcoholic spirits. But it is obvious that, 
even if this phenomenon is duo to the Forbes-Maokenzie Act — a dis- 
puted point — it offers no evidence as to the influence of the Act in 
reducing dniukenuess. The condition of sobriety in any given neigh- 
bourhood cannot be determined by the gross amount of alcoholic 
liquor that is swallowed by its inhabitants, inasmuch as the cause 
of inebriety is not the ordinary consumption of alcohol, but that 
excessive consumption which in individual instances converts the 
raodcrote drinker into the drunkard. A repressive measure there- 
fore that claims os its solitary success a redaction in the use of a 
manufactured article, which, when temperately taken, is to the 
multitude a source of nutriment and to the revenue a source of 
profit, affords a jwor reason for its existence. 

A more direct proof of the inability of a Sunday Closing Act to 
fulfil the promises of its framers is supplied by comparing the number 
of aiTCsts for Sunday drunkenness in that part of the United King- 
dom where the Act is in force, with .those in the rest of the ooontiy. 
Thus, according to Parliamentary Betums, in the year ending Sep- 
tember, 1882, there wore in Scotlwd, out of a population of 8,73d;573 
persons, 2,630 arrests for Sunday drunkenness, or 1 out of 1,476. In 
England and Wales, where no Sunday closing at that time existed, 
the number of arrests for the same period out of a population of 
25,968,286 was 16,931, or in the proportion of 1 to 1,631. 
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Again in England, during the eix years from 1877 to 1882, there 
has been a decrease of cony iotions for Sunday drunkenness of 5^ per 
cent., while in Scotland there has been an inorlase of 10 per cent. It 
appears therefore that, despite the Forbes-Maekenzie Act, England 
is more sober than Scotland, and that the inconvenience to the public 
and injustice to the publican, which is the necessary consequence of 
this form of legi^tion, has been a profitless and needless infliction. 
In the case of Irdand a yarieiy of statistics have been adduced by 
both parties to the controversy to illustrate the result of the working 
of Sunday closing during four years. The following return has been 
often quoted, and it certainly is significant. During the lost year 
before the Act came into force — W77— there were arrested in the 
area to which it subsequently applied 77,922 persons. In 1881 
that number fell to 66,677, or a decrease of 27 per cent. Five cities 
were, however, exempted from the conditions of the Act, and during 
the same periods thb number of arrests from drunkenness in this 
area of exemption dropped from 32,981 to 21,906, or 33 per cent. 
This superior improvement on the part of the area of exemption is 
shown still more clearly by comparing the number of arrests for 
drunkenness in the two years of 1872 and 1873, with those of 1882 
and 1883, a comparison that was instituted by Mr. Wartoii in a 
recent debate upon the Irieh Sunday Closing Bill, and the accuracy 
of which has passed unchallenged. 

In 1872 and 1873, over that portion of Ireland which is now sub- 
ject to the Sunday Closing Act, the number of arrests was 118,291. 
In 1882 and 1883 this number had increased to 137,385, at the same 
time that the population was diminishing. But in the five exempted 
cities during the same period the number of arrests decreased from 
60,621 to 39,638. 

Again, in regard to the arrests that were made for Sunday 
drunkenness, the five cities of Ireland, comprising what is called the 
exempted area, show a steadily improving return. In the year 1878 
the number of arrests stood at 2,280. .In the year 1882 they had 
fallen to 1,647, and in the year 1883 they had still further declined 
to 1,280. So that within a period of five years these arrests, which 
to the advocates of a law-enforced temperanee mark the measure of 
insobriety, had without the interposition of any Sunday Closing Act 
diminished by SO per cent. 

These various facts surely te^ify that causes other and more 
effective than legialatioii are discouraging intemperance, and that in 
Ireland, as in Scotland, Sunday closing has exercised slight salutary 
effect. 

In Wales the Act had been in force* for six months only, when 
the evil result became a|^rent. In Glamorganshire two inspectors 
of police issued reports at the close of that period, of which the 
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following are extracts, and as one of these reports has found its way 
into the columns of the Alliance newspaper, its veracity is not likely 
to be impugned by the supporters of ^at jonmaL 
The inspector of the Cardiff police, after giving the following 
returns for corresponding periods of six months before and after the 
application of the Act as — 

** Of persons proceeded against, incnoBt 40 per cent. 

„ „ convicted, incrtoBe 60 per cent. 

„ discharged, deoreaH 22 per cent.’* 

goes on to say that — 

A larger number might have been arrested had the police interfered with 
quiet drunkards. Those shown in the return are cases of the worst description, 
and could not be passed over. The primary cause of the increase is that a 
number of clubs have b<$en established, and also that illicit drinking has been 
carried on to a great extent. These clubs do a large trade in selling liquors 

during the whole of Sunday, but little Qr no business during the week 

Drink purchased during the previous Saturday has bocu a source of increasing 
the drunkenness that previously prevailed. ... I am of opinion that before 
tho Act will satisfactorily answer tho purpose its promoters intended the Legis- 
lature should place clubs on tbo same footing as public-houses.** 

Tho inspector of Routh, another Welsh district, reports that — 

Previous to tho Sunday Act coming into force there was very little Sunday 
drunkenness and illicit drinking. It was very rarely that any annoyance was 
caused by tho people leaving the public-houses. ^ Since tho Act had b^ien passed 
all his energies wore required to keep anything like order in the streets. . . . 
Tliore wore ten houses where illicit diinking was carried on on Sundays. Thore 
wero also four clubs with five hundred and forty-nino members.** 

According, therefore, to the reports of these inspectors the effect 
of the Sunday Closing Act in Wales has been, not to diminish in- 
temperance, but to increase it, and that in a form with which it is 
most difficult to cope. Later evidence confirms this view. 

In Wrexham, only a few days ago, the Mayor observed at the 
petty, sessions that the Sunday Closing Act bad trebled the charges 
of Sunday drunkenness in that districi;, and the remark was corro- 
borated by tbo chief inspector of police. " Jn Ruabon a similar 
.experience has been notified ; and in both of these towns indignation 
meetings have been held to protest against the Act, on the grounds 
of the crime and misery it had created* The teetotallers themselves, 
impelled by the resistless' force of conviction, have joined in the 
chorus of condemnation. Thus on the 15th of April the proposer of 
the first resolution at a gathering ^f the St.* David's Total Abstinence 
Society of Cardiff, after describing the constitution ahd practices of 
the diinking clubs that have recently sprung into existence, said >— 
A more abominable effect of closing pubHo-houses on Sunday, he 
could not su|ipos6 possible and he further made the confession that 
he had signed a petition in favour of Sunday dosing in Wales, but 
bis expetieuCe had changed his opinion, and he now felt that no 
Act of Parliament could make people sober/' 
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The seconder of this resolntion, a itonmn Catholic priest, speaking 
with knowledge that was drived hoax personal observation, said : — 
“ These drinking daks |m>hsoted drotUcenness amongst young people 
and caused' pe^le to drink wko had never drunk before, and the 
people who did drink bdlKre to drink more. If the Act were repealed, 
and r^ealed it must be, things would g^t better. There was more 
drunkenness, more su>> more iniquity of every kind committed in 
Cardiff than over there waa before.” 

We find therefore that chairmen of quarter sessions, boards of 
g iiftr dinns, ministers of religion, inspectors of police, in fact all the 
recognised guardians of public morqjs, aro united in declaring that as 
a panacea for drunkmness the Sunday Closing Act has broken down 
in Woles and that it has redoubled the evils it was intended to cure. 
While the public-honses were allowed to remain open, daring certain 
hours on Sunday, the wants of fhousands, to whom a daily supply of. 
beer or spirits is a necessity and not a luxury of life, could ho met ; 
but now that they are closed, there are only the three traditional 
courses left : to go without, — no slight deprivation for tho classes 
with whom tho comforts of life are an exception, and not the rule ; 
to store a doable quantity on the Saturday evening, with a certain 
detriment to its quality, and an equally certain iuduoement to its 
entire consumption duridg the Saturday evening ; or to join one of 
those Sunday drinking clubs, where to exceed is the established 
custom of the institution. And without attempting to justify one 
phase of intoxication at tho expense of another, it is clear th.at 
excessive drinking in a family has a wider opportunity for diffusing 
mischief than in a public^housc ; just as the vice itself is more likely 
to be cultivated and encouraged by the proprietor of a drinking 
club than by the landlord of licensed premises. 

Tho suggestion that whore they exist tho operation of Sunday 
Closing Acts should be extended to club§, seems to bo both logical 
and just. If the la^ prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquors 
on' Sundays in public-houses, it is absurd to allow this law to bo 
evaded by the conversion of a public-house into a club on the 
mere payment of a few shillings. When, ^however, the Bill for 
subjecting clubs to the control of the excise is drafted, it is obvious 
that the club of the rich must be dealt with on the same lines os tho 
clubs of the poor, and it will become an interesting spectacle to 
observe the conduct of noble lords and honourable gentlemen when, 
having oheerftilly voted away the liberty of the working man to live 
as he pleases on. Sundaysj they are called upon to circumscribe their 
own privileges. Nor will tho spirit of spoh legfislation bo altogether 
palatable to jSir Wilfoid Lawson and his coadjutors. They can 
searoely fail to appredste the inconvenience, at a critical juncture of 
the fortunes of their campaign, of arousing the active hostility of 

q2 
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powerful interests, which, for the furtheranoe of th^ own sdiemes, 
they have hitherto lulled successfully into the repose of a fancied 
security. 

An attempt may be made to ^ninimize the discredit which these 
reports cast upon the working of the Sunday Closing Act in 'Whies 
by the assertion that in other parts of the Principality different and 
more satisfactory results have been obtained. But even supposing 
such assertions could be supported by trustworthy testimony, they 
will fail to make good the position of those who defend this Act^and 
still less of those who clamour for its extension. To justify such a 
position conclusive evidence must be adduced to show that this Act 
— vexatious and harassing to the general public — is not merely of 
negative utility, but is of positive benefit. Experience, however, 
teaches that the very contrary is the case, and that whereas in Scot* 
land and Ireland it has, without checking intonipdrance, sown the 
seeds of ill-feeling and discontent, it has already produced a harvest 
of crime in 'Wales. 

But amongst the ranks of the total abstainers there are to be 
found zealots who merely recognise in this fiasco an excuse for 
severer means of repression. According to them alcohol is a poison, 
destructive alike to mind and body, and the prohibition of its use 
by an Act of Parliament, administered Vith Draconian severity, 
would immediately produce a national regeneration. If, however, 
alcohol is a poison, it is a singular circumstance that the races which 
indulge in it should have existed for the thousands of years that have 
elapsed since we hear of its use. It is surely time the deadly effects 
began to tell ; but more strange still does it seem that, whenever a 
contest arises between the races that take alcohol and those to 
whom it is forbidden by creed and custom, the victory invariably 
remains with the descendants of a long line of ancestors, who for 
centuries have been nurtured upon this so-called poison. In the 
regions of science as well as on the field of bhttle, in art, in civilisa- 
tion, in health, and in longevity, the descendants of the races that 
people the northern and western continents are superior to those of 
the east and the south, excepting of course Australia, where, as in the 
former continents, alcohol is a commodity of common use. And 
the same superiority is to be found in the moral qualities, for even 
the most bigot^ member of the. United* Kingdom Alliance will 
scarcely deny in the standard of morality a higher place to the beer 
mad h^dy drinking Saxon, than to the teetotal Turk, or to the 
degmerato, though sober, races of the East. 

HoSr do t^e emasculating effects of alcohol become more apparent 
if we Obntntsit the physical and moral condition of the various nations 
who use it. " The amount that may be consumed by each affords no 
indicatiem of anperior virtues or of criminal excess.' The Germans, 
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for instance, amongst Eaxopean nations bave attained tbe bigbest 
point of military mtoellenoe ; and tbe marob of tbeir amy under tbe 
Crown Prince to Sedan was one of the most remarkable feats of 
pb3rsio8l Midonmce of tbe present century. Bat tbe Oermans are 
far Srom being total abstainers. In Berlin during tbe year 1882, 
410 litres of beer per bead was the average of oonsumptimi ; in 
Strasbuig 420, and in Idunudi 440 ; An average in enom of the 
mrdinary consumption. So in tbe case of Great Britain as com- 
pared with the other countries of Burope, we do not find that tbe 
three hundred millions, which is said to be tbe capitalized value of 
its aleoholio production, have produced any degeneracy of a moral 
or physical or mental bharaoter. 'Professor Leone Levi has given 
an effective answer to the statement so often uttered by tbe orators of 
tbe United Kingdom Alliance that the " record of drink is a record 
of crime." Taking the consumption of gallons per bead, and tbe 
conviction for crime per thousand, of the population of various coun- 
tries of Europe, be shows that — 

Sweden 2*4 

* Spain 7'0 

Bavaria 27*ff 

United Elogdoni 31*0 
France 32*6 

From the comparison thus instituted it is apparent that drunken- 
ness has no necessary connection with the increase of crime, or that, 
if it has any connection, the proportion of tbe one to the other is of 
an inverse rather than of a corresponding character. The results of 
an investigation into the Parliamentary returns of convictions for 
crime and drunkexmess in the English counties, which appeared in the 
columns of the Pail Mall Qaaette some months ago, points to the same 
conclusion. Thus, in Essex, where the charges of drunkenness arc 
exceptionally low, the charges on account of otiier crimes are excep- 
tionally high, and the same remark applies to Surrey. On the other 
hand, in Durham, where charges f<dr drunkenness have increased 
&om 7'178 in 1879 to 9*124 in 1881, charges for the other forms of 
crime have decreased from 549 to 426. Similarly, in Northumber- 
land, where only sixty-seven persons, or three per thousand of the 
population, w^ convicted of crime in 1881, upwards of two thousand 
wwe convicted of dnfukenness. Lancashire, Hampshire, Hereford- 
shire, and HertlordAire supply* farther instances of this disproportion, 
as well as Ibe towwi of Sunderland, Tarmputb, and Southampton, 
amongst many othw towns and counties in the United Kingdom. 
So, by a farther examination of these returns, the commonly 
aooef^ed dogma tiu^ intemperance is 'the pnncipal cause of personal 
vioknee, receives a like contradiction. At Derby and Northampton, 
^Islt leallr aiMt4lut«f i,e00 of tiw population of Sprin fhore ore 1,012 oonriotioiif i 


. 881 oonvictioas per 1,000. 
1,012 

6S4 „ „ 

77 

413 
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where the amount of drunkenness is widely different, the proportion 
of offences against tho person compared with those against property 
is the same. In the counties of Olouoesier and Hereford, faowenrer, 
where the standard of intemperance is identical, the number oi 
the offences against the person differ as from one in seven to erne in 
fiftocn. Again, in Berkshire, where drunkenness is much more pre> 
valent than in Buckinghamshire, the offences against the person are 
about half as numerous ; while in Cornwall, the sober county par 
vTcelUnce, these offences have the same proportion to those against 
property as in Barham, where of all the counties drinking is the 
worst. From these figures, therefore, it is apparent that in England, 
as well os in Europe, drunkenness has practically no direct responsi- 
bility for the growth or (Commission .of other crimes. 

If, then, under no condition of circumstances, in either clime or 
country, can we find that any physical or moral benefit is attached 
to tho practice of total abstinence from alcohol, may it not be fairly 
asked, what justification can bo shoum for the demand to restrict its 
use by legal enactments, which harass tho public convenience, sacri- 
fice established rights, and suspend the principle of personal liberty P 
But this inquiry may be met, us it often is, by another question, a 
favourite question with those whom the possession of a well-sto(dced 
cellar, or a disinclination to stimulants — arising from constitutional 
weakness or the satisfaction of satiety — renders personally independent 
of the consequences of their suggestion. If not to repressive legis- 
lation, it is asked, to what can you look to arrest the drunken habits 
of tho poorer classes P The reply is easy. There are many remedies 
to be suggested that are more suitable, more probable of success, 
and more worthy of English traditions, than that which the Home 
Secretary, in his days of independence, described as “ grandmotherly 
legislation” — education, sanitary improvements, better dweUmgs 
for tho poorer classes, and less interference with the publicans. It 
may be thought that less interference with the publicans is a some- 
what anomaloas recommendation. But the advantage will be 
apparent when it is remembered that the order of a neighbourhood 
largely depends upon the character of the publican ; that up to the 
present, as a body of tradesmen, the licensed victualler is one of 
singular respectability ; and also that nothing is more calculated to 
degrade the character of any class than the constant persecution of 
the legislature. For some years past, on the platform and in Fat- 
liament, it has been the custom of the temperance advocates to adopt 
towards .the publican the style and language of the Phariseee of 
earlier dat^. and to treat him as a pariah, marked out for special 
disqualifications and disfrsnehitements, and os a mere object for 
abuse and taxation. . But the chief remedy which those who prefer 
voluntary to oompplsory tmnperance have to offer against the ravages 
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«£ a^df'iQdulgent vioe, is tij^e Meatiloaof aheal^by standard of {mblio 
opinion, combined with the eaoonragoment of. seLf-oontrol, of self* 
reliance, and of self-reqpeot This remedy is one vluoK it is b^ond 
tbe provinoe ox the power of the legidatore to ap^y, and wbiob 
rests on qualities that ore better suited than Ants, of Parliament 
to control a social evil. The evidence of history is, moreorer, in its 
favour. In the dayst^ a crude civilisation the Spartans inoculated 
the youth of their country with a regard for halnts of temperance, ly 
exhibitions of the degrading oonsegnenoes of exoess. There is much 
in the composition of the English character that resembles the traits 
which history ascribes toihe Spartans. Self-respect, a sense of oonrage 
and of honour, wd a love of oountry^e prominent characteristics of 
both races. The details of tbe system which the Spartaos employed 
to fill their youth with a horror of the features of the drunkard are 
of coarse impracticable in oar day. But the policy of appealing to 
the higher instincts’ of teaching their youth to fight and overcome, 
rather than to run away from, the difficulties of life, might with 
advantage be considered by those who aspire to guide and form 
the mqrals of the English people. - The records of social life in 
Engldiid prove that this vioe of dronkenness can be successfully 
encountered. Fifty or sixty years, ago habits of intemperance were 
OB rife amongst the higher classes of society as they are said to bo at 
present amongst tbe poorer classes. Excess in the grossest and most 
repulsive form was the fashion, and fashion it may be supposed was 
as formidable in its folly then as now. But the change came, and 
the manner in which it was efibeted is thus described by tbe late 
Dean Stanley, whose knowledge of and sympathy with all classes 
of his fellow-countrymen give authority to his words. 

“ The draokanness of the upper classes in the last oentnrf penetrated all the 
higher society of the land. But when by a few resolute wills here and there 
now and then, there was created a better and purer standard of morals in this 
respect, it perished as if by an inrisible blow. The whole of educated society 
has placed it under their %an, and that ban was* ratified in heaven. It is this 
same public o|ttnion which, if it can once be created in the humblm: classes, 
will also be as powerful there. They also have if they will, the some power 
of retaining, tlmt is of imprisoning, condemning, and exterminating this deadly 
enemy ; by this means alone will it disappear from them os it has disappeared 
&om the society of others, who once were as oomplStely enslaved.” 

A resolute will, a pure standard of morality, an intelligent tone of 
public opmion~ihpse are the means on which Dean Stanley would 
rely to extmid omengstthe worldng classes, of England the principles 
of tempenmee. On the other hand the friends of Docal Option and 
•of Sunday Olonng sihd other kindred nostrums, ask us to bend to 
the gujst of passion, to abandon eelf-gontrol, and to lean on the State 
for Itolp and gnidanee. It is not difficult to decide which of these 
two Methods is most in accordance with the English character. 

, J, T. Aoo-Gakimbb. 
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“ L’hinnanii^ ne nous ^coutera quo dans la mesure oCi nos syst^es coayieodront » 
ses devoirs ct h ses instincts,'*— Bbnan. 

Hokbes’ intellectual emineiice is as freely admitted as his works are 
sparingly read. It is as a writer on the smenoe of goremment that 
his fame is most widely established, but, although it is from this 
point of view that his speculations possess for ns their chief interest, 
it would none the less be unjust to him were we to forget that he 
was also the real founder of that school of Psychology which it is 
the custom to derive fr’om Locke; and that he was the originator, 
and the earliest example in English prose, of a scientific and classical 
style, 08 distinguished from the orntite and semicpoetical diction of 
Bacon and Milton and Hooker. 

In the interesting soefie in “ John Inglesant,” where his Jesuit 
friend takes him to Bishopsgate and introduces him to Hobbes in 
Devonshire House, the latter is represented, with strict historical 
truthfulness, as a man in whom the feeling of personal loyalty to 
Oharles I. derived additional strength from the conviction that the 
side of the royalists was really at bottom'*' the side of law'and of 
strong government.” ^ This view is well supported by a passage 
which we will proceed to quote from Hobbes himself with refer- 
ence to a certain “little treatise” which come from his pen 
during the session of the short Parliament in 1640, and to which 
we shall have occasion again to allude. “ Mr. Hobbes was the first 
that ventured to write in the Eing’s defence, and one among very 
few that, upon no other ground but knowledge of hU duty and on prin~ 
oipks of equity, without epeeUtl interest, was in all points perfectly 
loyaV* This feature of Hobbes’ mind., this sympathy that he 
entertained for law and legislative power, seeihs, in addition to hie 
historical importance, to connect him with questions which are 
now occupying the attention of practical politicians. For, while 
laws and governments change, the fundamental problems that lie 
at the root of law and of'govemment remain, like the human nature 
from which they sprang, essentially the same. It is admitted on all 
sides that our times are times of t];anBition. In religion and in 
politics an old order is passing away before our eyes, while the new 
order is not yet visible. The progress, material, industrial, and 
scientific, that has transformed the face of the globe during the last 
half cental^ is gradually but snrely making its influence fdt in 

(1) John Inghomt, vol. i. p. 106, 

'ft) Sobboo’ Works (ed. 1839), voL It. p. 414. 
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nearly every department of thooght. We who live within this 
process of development and change can neoessarily have but an 
imperfect apprehmimon of it as a whole. To those who come after 
us there will in all probability appear to have been a wider and 
deeper difEwenoe between the earlier and later years of this century 
than between our fathers and their ancestors of the time of the Great 
Bebellion. The cmifliot then was betwl^ Prerogative and Parlia* 
ment. It has now passed within the doors of ParHament itself. The 
House of Commons is no longer what it used to be called, “ the best 
dub in London," and the rules which soffioed for it once have become, 
in ah increasingly demberatio assembly, no longer operative. The 
result has been that party government, government by honourable 
and public'spirited compromise between thetwo great parties into 
which the body politic was divided, has lamentably broken down. 
A spirit of wilful and self'interested obstruction, a spirit even of law> 
lessness, has been masquerading as a spirit of liberty. Rules and 
customs well adapted for a temperate and reasonable enjoyment of 
the inestimable right of freedom of speech have been made the 
vantage ground of practices that if unchecked must end in making 
all government impossible ; and the progress of business has been 
let and hindered by idle talk calling itself debate. 

The view that has been*taken above ii\ respect of one main element 
in Hobbes’ political q^stem, receives some further confirmation from 
the modem history of his works, which is in itself not a little 
remarkable. No writer who can at all be compared with him, either 
in point of style or of power, has been so unpopular and so neglected. 
Buried beneath the avalanche of obloqqy which his views on govern- 
ment, religion, and morals drew down upon him, he lay for a hundred 
and fifty years and more after his death in 1679 invisible save in the 
all but measureless impulse whereby, in the history both of .ethical 
and political science, his sj;artling theories served to quicken and 
stimulate the thoughts of thinking men.* It was not until 1889 
that any fully complete edition of his writings appeared. In that 
year they were published by the late Sir William Molesworth, 
at his own expense, with a dedication to his political and per- 
sonal friend, George Grote. Now Molesworth, as we well know 
from J. S. Mill’s autobiography and other sources, was a man 
of some prominence ahiong the “philosophical radicals," whose 
organ was the Wefitniimter Rwitw. But Hobbes, as has been seen, 
wfs a staunch roj^Bsii^, and his name is most commonly asso- 
ciated with that vain iig|tgination known as' the " social contract." 
At first sigh,t therefene it is, to say the least, in the nature of a 
sarprim to find that this sturdy supporter of the Stuarts, this spinner 
of metaphysical oobwebi^' after a prolonged banishment from all 
rei^iectable society, should have been indebted for his rc-appearanoe 
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(and this too at a time like 1839 of g^at political fermmitatio& and 
excitement, of restlessness, riots, and reform bills), to the admiring 
sympathy of a robust Parliamentarian. 

A study, however, of Hobbes’ o^ writings reveal to ns something 
very different from that dread “ Spectre of the Brodcen,” to which, 
as seen through the distorting mist of teadiidonary prqudice, he 
may be likened. Our surprira, too, at finding a pronounced reformer 
in his company, is lessened when we become acq^nainted with the 
cardinal doctrines of his political faith, viz., that the origin of all 
power is in the people, that the final cause of all government is the 
good of the governed, and that its mainstay is their politioal 
education. It disappears altogetker when we have come to appre- 
oiate in him that quality of universality, the power, that is, of 
penetrating to the very heart of his subject, of disengaging 
what is permanent and umversal therein, from jvhat is accidental 
and transitory, by which, in the sphere of political science, his 
analytical genius is distinguished. When, early in this omi- 
tury, under the influence of writers such as Adam Smith and 
Bentham, men’s minds were applying themselves to those primary 
principles which are involved in the very idea of law and govern* 
ment, principles to which contemporary events on both sides of the 
channd were giving a very .direct and pihotical interest, the real 
value of Hobbes’ speculations could no longer escape attention. 
The positive and utilitarian bent of his mind, his intellectual fear- 
lessness and independence, his marvellous acuteness of observation, 
his power of sustained reasoning and of perspicuous exposition, his 
thoroughness and his suggestiveness, were all qualities which, when 
once he came to be impartially studied, could not fail to establish his 
true position in the temple of Fame. A great man, in the highest 
sense of that term, Hobbes was not, for he lacked some of those 
moral qualities from which true greatness is inseparable. But as a 
scientific thinker his place is indisputably amollg the greatest. 

Thomas Hobbes was bom in Westport, an outlying parish of 
Malmesbury, bn April dth, 1688. His father, the vicar, was, as 
Aubrey tells us, a man of very poor means, and one who valued not 
learning as not knowing the sweetness of it.” In his quaint auto* 
biography, written in Latin elegiacs when he was eighty*foar, 
Hobbes calls himself “ Fear’s twii^” mid says that his bi^ was 
premature owing to his mother’s fright at the impending invadem of 
the Spanish Armada. This ” (he gora on to say) “ is methinks the 
reason why 1 detest my cotmtry’s foes, being a lover of peace 
and of the 'Muses and of pleasant friend.” The autobiography 
from whidi 1F8 have quoted Is the more interesting from the fact 
that it WM norer intended for publioation, and it is worth noting 
how, in &ti8 kidting back in his old age to the traditi<ma of his ohild* 
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hood, Hobbes strikes at once the k^>note of bis natural disposition, 
as being a man of literaiy and sociable instisifita with a nervtras 
horror of strife and war. 

After pusiDg through the Kalmesbiirjr Orammal^ School with 
suoh sncoess, timt before he was fourteen he had translated the 
“ Medea *' into Latin iambics, he was sent to Oxford through his 
uncle’s genmosify, wrd matrmukted early in«-1603 at Mlgdalen 
Hall. “ As a boy,” says Aubrey, “ he was idaysome enough, but 
withall he had a ooutemplatiTe melancholiness : he would gett him 
into a comer and learn his lesson by heart presently.” Of his 
undergraduate days we know but Uttie. The uniTersify curriculum 
of Thetdogy and Aristotle does not seem to have been to his taste, 
and though he hyally mastered his ” Barbara, Gelarent,” he says 
that he liked better to prove things in his own way. His two 
favourite occupation^ were catohihg jackdaws in cunningly devised 
snares, and strolling into bookbinders’ and stationers’ shops to gape 
on maps and charts.” That his attack on the Universities in the 
Zemthan and elsewhere was not more violent th|»n their condition 
warranted, the testimony of contemporary Writers proves. At the 
beginning of tho seventeenth century, indeed, gambling, smoking, 
and drunkenness were the order of the day at Oxford. In February, 
1607, HCbbes took his ddgree, and on the reoommmdation of the 
Principal of his college he was offered and aocq>ted the position of 
private tutor to the ddest son of Lord Hardwick, afterwards Earl of 
Devonshire, a lad of nineteen, just Hobbes’ own age. 

James I. had now been four years on the throne, and events 
were hastening on the crisis which in thp next reign was to plunge 
the country into civil war. Elizabeth may, no doubt, have believed 
in the divine right of princes, but her real strength had been derived 
from her unerring political tact, and from the enthusiastic loyalty 
which was evoked by her national policy, her proud assertion of 
the divine right of Eifgland to be. England, and not some depeh* 
dency of Spain or Borne. The latent animosities of Protestant and 
Catholio were thus temporarily held in solution by that smse of 
national <mettess of which the great Queen was at once the personi- 
fication and the -symbol. But James’s conspicuous want of Ugnity, 
both as a man ai^ as a king, his offensive assertimi of his divine 
right, his reckless extramganoe, .and his policy of trimming dis- 
gusted both parties, and as the throne became more and more 
idmtified with ;^e^gaitive> the country, that new people created 
by the English' Bible, became more and more identified with 
Parliament, and -F^tanism passed rapidly into patriotism. 
Already diuing Hobbes’- Oxford days, the abortive conference at 
Han^toa Court between'^. King and the Puritans, followed soon 
after by. tbe exidosion ol Catholic fonatieism in the Qunpowder 
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Plot, had suffioiratly made it evident that the poUoy of comproiDue 
was fast breiddng down. 

In 1610, the year of the assaseination of Hmiry lY., Hohbes 
went abroad with his pupil through Germany, Italy, and SVanee. 
During thia tour he both acquired a connderable knowledge of 
French and Italian, and had hia mind opened and Btimnlated 
by the«natural inflnencea' of travel and by that apirit of intel- 
lectual restleaaneaa and inquiry which waa at thia time affooting 
all Weatem Europe. On hia return he put on one aide the logic of 
the schoolmen and of Aristotle, which he had found greatly dis- 
credited on the Continent, and began diligently to read the poeta and 
historians of Greece and Rome,' and to acquire a dear and forcible 
Latin style. Among historians Thucydides soon became his favourite 
author. By translating him into English, Hobbes hoped, he tells 
us, to inspire his countrymen with a wholesome dread of faction and 
strife, as exhibited in the quarrels of the Greek States, and with a 
distaste for democracy as illustrated by the fate of Athens ; for “ the 
object of history,” to quote his own words, “is to instruct and 
enable men by the knowledge of actions past to bear themselves 
prudently in the present and providently towards the future.” This 
translation was first published in 1628, the year of the fall of 
Rochelle, of the assassination of Buckingham, and of the memorable 
“ Petition of right.'* Hobbes was now forty years old. 

The years between 1608 and 1628, which he spent as tutor in the 
Cavendish family, were the happiest, be tells us, of his whole life. 
He seems to have been treated with great kindness, and to have received 
every encouragement in the pursuit of his own studies, for which 
purpose the Chatsworth library was at his disposal. The prominent 
position, moreover, which Lord and Lady Cavendish held in'" the 
London world and at the King’s Court, could hardly fail to be of 
great advantage to him in bringing him^under the personal notiee of 
the leading men of the ‘ day. Accordingly nt is during this period 
that we find him becoming acquainted with Bacon, who “loved 
to converse with him,” and many of whose essays Hobbet translated 
for him into Latin ; with Ben Jonson, who revised his Thucydides 
for him r 'nrith Falklaiid, with Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and with 
the Queen’s Secretary, Sir Robert Ayton. 

A great change was now to come over Hobbes* life. In 1628 the 
young Earl of Devondiire, his patron and friend of twenty years’ 
siaodisg, diedfiftear a very brief enjoyment of the tide, havii^ lost 
his father only two years previously, and the family affiiirs became 
involved in pecuniaiy difficulties. Pardy to distract his thoughts, 
for he seems to have frit this sudden blow most acotriy, and partly 
from the breaking up at Chatsworth, Hobbes aooepted an of a 
travelling tutorriiip, and was abroad, principally in Paris, till 1631. 
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Axhttiy gives a Hvelj abeoan^ vrliiolL taaj be referred to about this 
period, of Hobbes’ aocidedtal uxtroductioii to geometry. “ I have 
beard say that 'iwas a great pity be bad not begun the study of tbe 
soonor, fot sueh a working bead and ouiious witt would 
hare made great adraneement in it. Being in a gentleman’s library 
in Euclid’s Elements lay open, and it was tbe 47 Prop. Lib. I. 
So be read the proposition. ' By Qod,’ says be, ’ this is impossible! ’ 
So be made the demonstration of. it, wbieb referred him back, st ste 
deinceps, till at last he was obnrinced demonstratively of that troth. 
This made him in love with geometry.” We know, at any rate, that 
during this foreign trip he began seriously to study Euclid, purely 
out of admiration, as he says, for the perspicuity of the method and 
the cogency of the demonstrations. In 1631 Lady Devonshire sent 
to invite him to return to England and to take charge of her boy, 
the young Earl, then a lad of thirteen, and this charge he retained until 
1640. This circumstance alone is sufficient testimony to the estimation 
in which Hobbes was held by those best able to judge of what he was. 
Lady Devonshire had known him in her own domestic circle for 
nearly twenty years. What stronger proof could well be given or 
be required of her trust and respect than that she should beg his 
return from his engagement on tho Continent in order that he might 
again take up his old quarters at Chatsworth, and be tbe same friend 
to her young son that he had been to her late husband ? 

From 1631 to 1634 Hobbes remained at Chatsworth, instructing 
his pupil in various subjects, and among others, in the principles of 
law. From 1634 to 1637 they were travelling together in France 
and Italy. These three years form,^ from one point of view, the 
most interesting period of Hobbes’ life, for it was during them 
that he came gradually to formulate in his mind that comprehensive 
philosophical system which was to base social and political science 
on psychology, and psychology on the properties of body and' on 
molecular motion. < 

The conception of motion in nature,’ which he speaks of as ” the 
gate of natural philosophy,” was becoming, as his autobiography 
tells us, his dominating thought His great anxiety now was to 
discover “ what sort of motion that could M which caused sensation, 
understanding, ideas (phmtasmata), and the other properties of 
living beings.” Simildrily of studies and interests brought him into 
close and very frimxdly rdations with that coterie of scientific men, 
who at this time gathered in Paris round the Epicurean philosopher 
Oassendi. md tbe Franciscan monk Mersenne. Bicheliou, whose 
fame, and power were now at their highest pitch, had but recently 
founded; tbe French Academy, and it* is very possible that Hobbes 
derived valuable hints in the perfecting of his stylo from the example 
of those eminent writers who were then building up the goodly 
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stractare of French prose. Gontinning his travels from Franoe to 
Italy, we find him at Pisa in duly converse with the aged astro- 
nomer Galileo ; and thus, dnring t^ eventful tour, he came, in his 
own phrase, to be “ numbered among the philosophers.’* 

On his return, in 1637, Hobbes found his country boiling hot 
with questions concerning the rights of dominion and the obedience 
due from subjects, the trub forerunners of an approaching war.”* 
There had been no Parliament since 1629. In quick succession 
came Hampden’s trial for refusing to pay ship-money, the revolt of 
Scotland at Charles’s attempt to force upon them Laud’s liturgy, the 
formation of the Solemn League and Covenant, the advance of the 
Scotch army, and, in 1640, the meeting of the reluctantly summoned 
Parliament. It was in the brief session of this Parliament, during 
part of April and May, that “ Mr. Hobbes wrote a little treatise in 
English, wherein he did eet forth and demonstrate^ that the said power 
and rights were inseparably annexed to the sovereigniyt which sovereignty 
they did not then deny to be in the king, hut it seems understood not, or 
would not understand, that inseparability."^ 

We have Professor Hobortson’s authority for stating that an 
MS. copy of this “ little treatise,” written in Hobbes’ own hand, 
and dated May 6, 1640, has been preserved among the Hardwick 
papers, which identifies it with the treatises He Naturd Hominis, 
and He Corpora Politico, that appeared ten years later in an English 
version under the title of Fundarmntal Elements of Policy, and 
Elements of Law, Moral and Political, and that now form the fourth 
volume in Molesworth’s edition. It thus follows, as Professor 
Bobertson has well pointed out in his article on Hobbes in the Eney- 
clopmdia Britannica, that, two and a half years before the outbreak 
of the Civil Wars, he had not only framed his political theory, 
but had based this theory on his analysis of human nature and of 
the motives of conduct. That which in his mind was logically 
last, was thus, as he says, '-‘plucked” from him first by the pressure 
of political excitement and the last link, whereby human nature 
itself was to be explained in terms of matter and motion, had 
to be kept back until 1655, which is the date of. the publication of 
the He Corpore, or Elenfbnts ctf Philosophy. Hobbes states that, hod 
not Parliament been dissolved, this little treatise, of which, 
though not printed, many gentlemen had ebpies, had brought him 
in danger of his life. 'V^at its ptmoiples were we shall see pre- 
sently.. The Lqng Parliament came together on November 8, 1640, 
and Hobbes, “doubting how they would use him,” fled to his 
philosopiuOBl friends in Paris, where he was sure of a warm welcome, 
and did not return to England for eleven years, t.e. not until the 
winter of 1661, the year daring the summer of which Evelyn tells 

(1) AytOS IFwSt, £. xx. (2) RU. iv. 414. 
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ns hov he saw from Biohbes' window LonU XIV., then only four- 
tera years old, going, “like a yonng Apollo,’* in gcn^ns procession 
to Psrliainent to aesnaxe the monordiy. These eleven yean that he 
qient in Paris were the Reason of his greaMM intelleotnal activity. 
We find , him oritioally mnployed on Descartes’ Mtdiiation»,* writing 
on Optics, sittiag as a referee in an important mathemarioal dispute, 
sraiding out a private issue (in 1642) of* that political tract to which 
he attached such high merits, the De Owe, acting in 16^ as 
mathmnatical instructor to the future Charles II. ; and finally, as his 
royalism grew more and more pronounced under the influence of his 
personal relations with the Prince and of the embittered exiles who 
streamed into Paris from England? producing his crowning work in 
the Leviathan (published in the self-same year (1661) with Milton’s 
Lefenm PopuU), in which, though the main poations remain un- 
changed, all his previous doctrines are seen, as it were, expanded 
and intensified through the fsolings that had been excited in him 
by the terrible tidings of the outcome of the Civil War and of the 
execution of the King. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth -centuries were emphatically .cen- 
turies of war. Both the outer and the inner worlds, the world of 
action and the world of thought, were passing through the agonies 
of reconstitution. The .great religious schism, which we call the 
Beformation, involved as its essential principle the assertion of 
spiritual freedom, or, in a word, of individuality. The mediooval 
order was superimposed from without. The modem order was to 
be developed from within. Authority and tradition were to give 
way to reason, and the crumbling fabric of Church and State was to 
be reconstructed and founded on lo^c as upon a rock. Especially 
notable in the great thinkers of the seventeenth century is this vivid 
consciousness of intellectual power — the desire to know, accom- 
panied by an unbounded belief in the possibility of knowledge. The 
consolidation, moreover, of independent«States had a twofold effect, 
viz. : a natural tendency to direct this spirit of inquiry into apolitical 
channel, and to intermingle religious questions with national issues. 
These sqtarate communities into which the “Holy Empire” had 
' been dissolved, what were they ? On what was their independent 
identity based P What principle of order was it that gave a 
corporate unity to the political aggregates that seemed, as it 
were, to have d(^ved a merely accidental existence, owing to tho 
disruption of tbu-.old Catludic Monardiy? Such^wero among tho 
natural problems of. speculative thought in the sixteenth century ; 
and while its fiuuous scholars, the Lambins, the Scah'gers, the 
Gasaubo^ busied thmnselves with exploring and deciphering the 
pometicaf wisdom that lay enshrined in the rediscovered literatures of 

. (1> Ptakf 1641. The J)ie€our 9 d9 ia MHhodt appeared in 1687- 
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Greece and Home, men of affaire, mep like MacbiayeUi and-Bodin, 
L'ciyola and Calvin, Sir Thomas More and Buchanan, were invesU* 
gating, each in accordance with, the bent of his own mind, tiiose 
primary questions as te the principles of political society or gorem* 
ment which were soon to receive so striking a treatment in England 
at the hands of Thomas Hobbes. 

In 1618, just ten years' before he published his Tkwcjfdiim, the 
Protestantism of Germany, upon whose fortunes the eyes of 
Puritan England were ever intently fixed, had plunged headlong 
into the Thirty Years’ War. It needed not Hobbes’ sagacity to inter- 
pret the bearing of the straggle on the Continent upon the smoul- 
dering religious and political disaffection at home. As a tutor at 
Chatsworth, however, , or as a travelling companion to a young 
nobleman, or in the great houses of his aristocratic friends in 
London, he would know nothing save by hearsay of that burning 
sense of personal injury and wrong which the King’s arbi- 
trary raids upon the national purse, and his contempt for Parlia- 
ment, were kindling in towns and villages throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. To a man who was pecimiarily dependent 
on a royalist patron, and whose inclinations disposed him to a quiet 
literary life, the " noises ” (as Milton calls them) of sects and parties, 
foreboding the breaking up of the very foundations of social order, 
must have been as obnoxious as they were alarming. The centre of 
political gravity seemed to bo lost, every man’s hand to be against 
his neighbour, and the whole world either to be, or to be becoming, a 
prey to confusion and to war. 

Actuated, like his great predecessor and friend. Bacon, by a 
genuine desire to come to the relief of man’s estate, and to find some 
remedy for the wretchedness of his condition, or some fixed principle 
of order, profoundly observant of contemporary events, a phUosopher 
among 'politicians and a politician among philosophers, in what 
direction may we reasonably conjecture that Hobbes’ thoughts 
would turn ? Amid the intolerance and the animosities of a Babel 
of sects, of Calvinist and Arminian, Presbyterian and Independent, 
Anglican and Papist, Puritan and Jesuit, Hot Gk>speller and Laudist, 
men far more impartially, far more religiously disposed than Hobbes, 
might well have thought it vain to seek a centre of stability in any 
form of ecclesiastical supremacy. But if the*basis of order vras to 
be seonlor, if a security against general anarchy was to be sought in 
the sovereignty of the State, on what model should that sovereignty 
be framed P The logic of accomplished facts would be pointing him, 
•during his i^dence in Paris, to Richelieu (that minister who was 
what Strafford wished to be)*, and to the absolutism .by which, the 
throne in Piraiioe was^ crushing out all subordinate independencies, 
churches, parliaments, feudal nobles, local liberties. In what 
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significaat contrast (o ilie (iek>ktioa cf Oemany and to the 
threatmed anarchy of England npstood this' IjOTiathaa of the 
Continent! The aristoeratioassooiationsofhiB life, and his inatino* 
tive dislike for popular power would incline him in a aimOar direc- 
tion. Kight not reason and experience be made to join hands, the 
gfravitation of events towards the consolidation and oentralisatum 
of monarohioal power be exhibited as a deduction from the prin- 
ciples of human nature, and “ doxninion ” be thus installed upon 
the vacant throne of speculative politics P 

If wiftw and nature be looked at side by side, the question at once 
arises whether they are both under the same laws, and have both the 
same essentiri constitution, or whether there is a radical difference 
between them. With the intelleotual fermeittation of the seven- 
teenth century this ancient controversy is opened up afresh in the 
investigation of the,orig^ of odr knowledge. At the head of the 
Materialists is Gassendi, and it is worthy of note#hat both he and 
his opponent, Descartes, were Catholics. Between Gassendi and 
Hobbes there existed the closest and warmest friendship, and a 
sincere reciprocal admiration. Differing from Descartes* funda- 
mental principle, viz., that thought is not resolvable into sensa- 
tion but is ««* geturia, and that, as a thinking being, man has 
something in him which the physical world has not, Gassendi and 
Hobbes consider man to be part of nature, distinguished from other 
animals mainly in possesting a more cultivated organ of oaloulation 
and a livelier sensibility to pleasure and pain. Hobbes defines 
philosophy as the knowledge, by ratiocination, of phenomena, or 
effects, from the causes that generated thpm, or, rice vend, the know- 
ledge of such causes as may bo knotrablo thhiugh their observed 
effects. Philosophy, therefore, “excludes theology, or the doctrine 
of God, eternal, ingenorable, incomprehensible, in whom there is 
nothing to divide or compqund, nor any generation to be con- 
ceived.” The divisions of philosophy &llow the divisions of 
bodies. Natural or physical philosophy deals with the properties 
of natural bodies. Civil philosophy deals with the properties of 
bodies artificially formed into a commonwealth by the wills and 
agreement of men. This branch may be subdivided into “ Ethics,” 
which treat of the dispositions of men and the qualities which con- 
cern social peace and uiffty, and “Politics,” which treat of the 
civil duties of subjeots. The end of all knowledge is power. The 
object of all philosophy is to better human life. The sciences of 
measurement, of astrontany, of navigation, geography, architec- 
ture, &c., have, in the physical sphere, greatly benefited man’s 
estate. If science had o^y been equally clear and precise in the 
sphere ofoiril society, the calamities that harm and destroy it might 
have been avoided, and mankind have had a true and certain rule of 
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conduct, and so have “ enjoyed immorfal peace." therefore, 

which Galileo, £epler, Harvey, Gassendi, and Mwsenne had done 
for natural philosophy, Hobbes would do for moral pHlosc^hy, 
indnding the science of politics. “ Natural philosophy,’^ ho Says in 
iho dedicatory epistle in the English version (1656) of his Ik 
Corpore, “ is hut young ; hut civil philosophy yet much younger, as 
being no older (I say it provoked, and that my detractors may know 
how little they have wrought upon me) than my own book, De Give." 

Let us now follow the generation of Hobbes’ Leviathan from his 
analysis of the facts of human nature. From men’s passions arise 
three chief Causes of strife, viz., the desire of gain, the desire of 
glory, and the sense of mutual distrust. In “ the state of nature ” 
there is no such thing as justice and injustice, right and wrong, 
hecaitee there in no obligation or late. Every one has an equal 
right to everything. But as, taking one thing with another, men 
of mature age ar§ fairly matched except with regard to their pas- 
sions, this right to everything is turned in the general iMlSe of 
the egoistic rabble into a right to nothing, with an unceasing dis- 
position in every man to snatch what he can, how he can, and for 
as long as he can. The result of this “dissolute condition of 
masterless men” is that life is rendered “solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.” (Lev. ch. 13.) 'to attribute the origin of 
society to any associative instinct is to mistake human nature. It 
is their fear and droad of each other’s rapaciousness and violence 
that prompts them to unite for the sake of peace. The consequent 
desire of peace is, in Hobbes’ phraseology, the first “ Law of Nature,” 
or rule discovei’ed by reason as a means of self-preservation. These 
rules, or means of 'peace, or laws of nature, are the moral virtues, 
and the science of them is moral philosophy, which me^ns the 
science of what is good and evil in the conversation and society of 
mankind. 'The second .law of nature'' follows from the first ; it is 
that a man should laydown his natural right to everything on 
condition thut others do the same. The natural right, however, of 
self-defence is inalienable, inasmuch as the very object of alienation 
is life and peace. T^c third law is that men shall fulfil their oove- 
muits. Until rights have been alienated, and transferred, there is 
neither justice nor injustice, for these rejate to the performance of 
covenants. The origin of property is to be similarly derived. 
Bating gone through some score of these laws of nature, Hobbes 
obaeiFVes ibat they are not properly called laws at all, ^oe law 
impliee a command creative of a duty, and with a foroe bdlind the 
oonunand that can secure obedience. It was for the creation of such 
a force that men contracted each with the othot tirat he would be 
governed .in auch and such a manner if the other would agree to be 
the sanie;' Each individual transferred his power and authority 
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to a central representatiTef a oentral wiU> and this is tlie aovereign. 
The sovereign may either be one man, or may be an aasemUy of 
men, and Hobbes hiJns^ admits that his prefiarenoe, <m certain 
grounds, is for the monarohioal form, but, in either oa^ it 'becomes, 
in virtne of this rednotum of the wills of all to one ototeal .will, a 
“commonwealth/’ The a<^vereign thup generated is the great 
Leviathan, or “ mortal Qod, to whom, under the immortal- Ood,” 
man owns peace and defence. His power is absolute, indiviiuble, 
unlimited, and cannot be revoked. The bond of allegiance may not, 
however, be held to survive the power of the sovereign to guard 
and protect the dtizens, and if the fitter cease to exist, the bond is 
thereby dissolved. He wields the “ two swords ; ” the sword of war 
against enemies, and the sword of justice against such as disobey the 
laws. He cannot do irywtm, but iniquity he may do, if so be that 
he violate the laws of God or of dature. In him are peace and war, 
taxation and finance, the making and the administering and the inter- 
pretation of laws. From his fiat property itself derives its existence. 
He is sole judge of what shall be taugbt or publicly expressed. 
Above aU things is he in all matters, ecclesiastical as well as tem- 
poral, the ultimate supreme authority and judge, for it is fatal to 
order if one and the same action may bo commanded under penalty 
of death,’ and forbidden under penalty of damnation. In a Christian 
State there will be no difficulty, for the body politic is only the body 
ecclesiastical under another aspect. ' If, however, the State is not 
Christian, and commands what a Christian citizen cannot obey, he 
will probably, if he be sincere, welcome the deliverance that mar- 
tyrdom affords. The solo and sufficient principle on which the 
sovereign is to govern is “ salus populi suprema lex,” including in 
the term “ health ” not merely security, but all that goes to make 
life pleasant, prosperous, contented, happy, since it was for this end 
that the sovereignty was set aip. 

Such, in outline, wa^ Hobbes’ pbilosophioal and political creed, 
and it is not difficult to understand the extraordinary impulse which 
its publication gave to speculative iiviQuy. It set all reflecting 
men a-tbinking. To minds tossing in a sea of perjdexity and doubt 
it offered the irresistible fascination of certainty. It appealed to the 
wideHq>read didike both ofaPuritans and of priests. It offered a 
safeguard against the dangers of insurrectiems and the horrors of 
civil war. ' Its fearless appeal to reason as the principle of civil 
obedimme, and to the good of the governed as tiie eiifl of govern- 
ment, the, marvellous acuteness of its analysis of our most puzzling 
rauataf conceptions, the ehann of a stylp unrivalled in directness, 
pitiunes% and perspicuity, its vigorous self-consistency, its exhibi- 
tion of physical, moral, and political phenomena as a necessary 
evolaticn firmu the primary laws of matter, all these qualities would 
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tend in their Beveral ways to compel attention, if not to command 
admiration. Moreover ita fixed positions were in close relation to 
principles in which the age was profoundly interested. Ih Hohbes' 
low estimate of the “ natural man/* in his view of tiie Divine Will 
not as a moral agent but as an omnipotent power, in his denial of 
the freedom of the human will (which he defines as the last appetite 
in the deliberation that precedes action), he was in harmony wi& the 
Puritan and Jansenist belief in universal depravity, in the stem 
terrors of the Law,” in the impotence of man save as a vessel for 
the inpouring of the divine grace ; and it is by no fanciful analogy 
that we may call him the Galvin, as from another point of view he 
might be called the ** Thorough,** of politics. To those, again, 
who held to the old belief in a pact between prince and people, as 
well as to those who were supporters of “ Divine right,’* his theory 
ofiered the attractive combination of an absolute authority in the 
sovereign based on an original covenant of the subject. Finally, 
by the growing Epicureanism that marked the reaction of average 
humanity against the extravagance of Puritan asceticism, he 
would bo hailed and welcomed as guide, philosopher, and friend. 
On the other hand, conclusions so utterly destructive of men’s 
cherished beliefs, conclusions that reduced human nature to a mere 
clever piece of mechanism set in motion by the anarchical principle 
of self'love, and only to be kept in order by external constraint ; 
that explained morality by explaining it away into positive law ; 
that rudely severed the ancient alliance between theology and 
philosophy ; that subjected every religion and sect alike to the juris- 
diction of the temporal pow ^ ; that proclaimed the omnipotence of 
God, but remained ominously silent as to his morality and righteous- 
ness, making him a terror for the vulgar, and for the wise man a 
metaphysical abstraction — could not but excite, both in moralists and 
in theologians, an intensity of opposititpi that overflowed alike from 
press and from pulpit in a controversial flood. Hobbism ■ created a 
spiritual wilderness and called it peace. In order to make life safe 
against violence and disorder it robbed life of all that made it 
worth the living. 

Thus, whether it be in the part which the theory of the social 
contract has played in political speculatifn from Locke to Eousseau ; 
or in the reaction from the d priori^ method* to the historical spirit of 
Montesquieu; or in the inheritance ivhich came down- from the 
lat^than to the analytical jurists of our own century ; or in the 
sudden springing to life of the Cambridge Platonists and the great 
seventeenth-century theologians, I^eighton and Taylor, Oudworth 
and Daxrow ; or in the development of moral science and psychology, 
on the side of experience,” from Locke to Hume — everywhere we 
seem able to trace the same stimulating influence, and to catch 
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the reverberating echoea of that mighly voice that stirred an 
astonished world as with the Uast of a trqmpet. 

The Leviathan was published in England. Ko sooner had copies 
of it been circulated in Paris than Hobbes found it neoessaiy to flj 
for his life, so violent was the animosity that it excited in Catholics 
and Anglicans alike. In the winter of 1651, two years before 
Cromwell’s Protectorate, he reached LoJidon, and having made his 
eubmissum to the Cownoil of State, he took up his abode in Fetter 
Lane, and there finished his De Corpore, or Element* of Natural 
PMhsophp, wbicli .oame out in Latin in 1655. The winter of 
1659 Hobbes spent at Ghatsworth, and in 1660 he camo up to pay 
his respects to bis royal pupil at C8urt. “ It happened al^ut two 
or three dayes after his Majesty’? happy roturne, that as he was 
passing in his coach through the Strand, and Mr. Hobbes was 
standing at Little Salisbury'house gate, (where his Lord then lived,) 
the King espied him, putt off his hatt very kindly to him, and 
i^ed how he did. About a week after he had oral conference 
with his Majesty and Mr. S. Cowper, prince of limners, where as 
he sat for his picture he was diverted by Mr. Hobbes’ pleasant 
discourse. His Majesty was always much delighted in his witt 
and smart repartees. The witts at Court were wont to bayte him ; 
but he would make his part good, and feared none of them. The 
King would call him the Beare: Het'c cotnea the Beare to be bay ted. 
He was marvellous happy and ready in his replies as to witt and 
drollery. He would say that he did not care to give, neither was 
he adroit at, a present answer to a serious quaere : he had as lieve 
they should expect an extemporary solution to an arithmetical! pro- 
bleme, for he turned, and winded, and compounded in philosophy, 
politiques, &c., as if he had been at mathematical! worko ; ho always 
avoided, as 'much as he could, to conclude hastily.”* 

From 1660 to 1675 Hobbes spent the greater part of his time in 
London, at Little Salisbury-house, “ contemplating and inventing in 
the morning but penning in the afternoon.” In 1865 we find him 
consulting with Aubrey as to how the King might be persuaded to 
grant some land in order to endow a free school for the town of 
Malmesbury. His biographer adds, however, that “ the Queen’s 
priests, smelling out the designs, and being his enemies, prevented 
this public and charitable intention.” Meantime there is ample 
evidence in his controversial writihgs of about this date that he was 
the olject of contmusd attodcs on account of his opinions ; and in 
October, 1666, when ^ widd>spread feeling of superstitious terror had 
been excited by the ravines of the Great Plague and the Great Fire 
of London, tiie House of Commons drew up a Bill against atheistical 
bqokc^ wd empowered a Committee to receive evidence about such 

(i) Attlir'y. 
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books, and in particular about “the book called the Leviathan" 
‘^There was a report (and surely true) that some of the Bishops 
made a motion to have the good old gentleman burned for a hcre- 
tiquo, which, he hearing, feared that his papers might be searched, 
and he told me that he had burned part of them.”* Hobbes 'was 
now nearly eighty, and though the Bill came to nothing, it doubt* 
less gave him a great fright, or at any rate, it drove his practical 
mind into an investigation of the law of heresy, the results of which 
he published in 1680. From 1675 up to his death, at the great age 
of ninety-two, in December, 1679, Hobbes lived with the Earl of 
Devonshire, either at Chatsworth or at Bhrdwick, studying and 
writing until the very end. Among his latest labours were com- 
prised a History of th,e Civil Wars, a Dialogue on the Common Laws 
of England, an Autobiography in Latin elegiacs, and a translation of 
the Iliad and theOdyssey, of which latter, as a poetical work. Pope says 
that “ it is too mean for criticism.” Like his other poetry, however, 
on the wonders of the Derbyshire hill scenery (De Mirabilibm PeccC^, 
it has great indirect interest for all who wish to understand the 
character of his mind, as showing the entire absence in him of that 
emotional sensibility, reverential wonder, and imaginative sympathy 
with nature, without which a man can never rise in the domain of 
poetry above the level of an observant veipifier. Bishop E^nnet, in 
his Memoirs of the Family of Cavendish, gives a lively picture of 
Hobbes’ mode of life at Chatsworth. “ At his first rising he walk’d 
out and climb’d any Hill within his reach, or if the weather was not 
dry he fatigued himself by some exercise within doors. After this 
he took a comfortable Breakfast, and then went roimd to wait upon 
the Earl, the Countess, the dhildren, and any considerable Strangers, 
paying some short addresses to all of them. About 12 a Clock he 
hod a little dinner provided for Him which he eat always by himself. 
Soon hftcr Dinner he retired to his Study, and had his Candle, with 
10 or 12 Pipes of Tobacso laid by him f theij Shutting his Door he 
fell to smoaking, and thinking, and writing, for several Hours. Ho 
hod very few Books,^ and those he read but very little, thinking he 
was now only to digest what formerly he had fed upon. His Friends 
who had the liberty of introducing Strangers to Him made these 
Terms with them before their Admission, That they Shduld not dis- 
pute with the old Man, nor contradict him.” We learn from Aubrey 
^t, in his youth, Hobbes did Uot enjoy strong health, but that 
after his fortieth year he “ grew healthier, and had a fresh, ruddy 
corapl^kni.” He stood six feet high. “His head was of a mallet form, 
his face not very great, ample forehead, yellowish reddish whisker^ 

(t) AtAwy. 

(2) ** Ho vao wont to say, that if he had read as much as other men, he diould have 
continued still 08 ignorant as other mon.*'^(Aubroy.) (3) t.^. moustache. 
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which naturally turned he' was shaved close, except a 

little tip under his lip, not that natitte would have afforded him a 
venerable beard, but being mostly of a obeerfal and pleasant 
humour he affected not to look severe. He consider!^ gravity and 
hcavinesse of' countenance not so good pnarks of Gbd’s favour as a 
cheerful, charitable, and upright behaviour, which are better signes 
of rel^ou tlum the zealous maintaining tf controverted doctrines.” 
” He had always bookes of prick-song lying on his table, whic^ at 
night, when he was a-bed, and the dores made fast, and was sure no- 
body heard him, he sang aloud (not that he had a good voice), 
but for his healths sake ; — he did believe it did his lunges good.” 
It would be pleasant to add to these'iew biographical details, for in 
this case the man is no less interesting than the thinker, and much 
light >may be thrown upon Hobbes’ philosophy by the study of 
Hobbes’ philosophising, but otir space is nearly exhausted, and it is 
time to bid our author farewell. VTu have endeavoured in the course 
of this article to give prominence to some of this eminent man’s most 
conspicuous merits, and it remains now to notice the qualities in which 
he is as conspicuously deficient. Of-the four sources from which it 
was open to him to draw materials for his study of human nature, 
viz. consciousness, history, observation, and comparing notes with 
other men, his idiosyncrasies misled him in his deductions from the 
first, and his overweening self-confidence led him to neglect the 
lust. As an observer of contemporary events no praise con well bo 
too high for his acuteness ; while, as to history, it must be romem- 
bored that in the seventeenth century it had not begun to bo 
scientifically treated. He shows a tendency moreover to read into 
history that which his theory or his sympathies require him to find 
there. Pre-eminqntly is this the case in his selection (after the 
current custom of contemporary writers) of Scripture texts with a 
view of reconciling his Leviathan with Jewish history. In this 
respect his audacity is quite«extraordinary.. It is evident also that 
the human nature whicn he conceives of as a universal type is the 
human nature of a particular and, fortunately, of an exceptional 
period.. A corrective might perhaps have been easily found in the 
Greek and Boman dassics, or, nearer hpme, in Shakspeare, 
but the literary spirit in Hobbes is as nothing compared with 
the absorbing interest ^at he takes in the political phenomena 
of his day. Finally, with reference to his own idiosyncrasy, 
while he was richly equipped with the intellectual qualities 
mo8^ needed in a philosophioal analyst, he. was by nature defi- 
cienjt in imagination, and in the facvdty of throwing himself into 
an opponent's ideas and endeavouring to sympathise with them. He 
was emphatically a “ one-eyed man.” A stranger almost both to 
sickness and to sorrow, oonseions of great abilities, free from pecuniary 
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anxieties, unmarried and independent, selecting his friends among 
men of affairs like Falkland and Yaughan, men of latitudinarian 
sympathies like Chillingworth and Lord Herbert of Cherbury, men 
of science like Qassendi» Mersenne, and Harvey, his mind presents 
itself to us as marred by a one-sidedness, a want of catholicity, that 
causes him to form an inadequate and, therefore, an untrue estimate 
of human nature. He sc^, and no man has seen more clearly, the 
mechanical side, the wheels and the machinery ; but the spiritual 
side, which is the realm of the imagination, escapes him altogether. 
His attention is concentrated on what is practical and what is 
useful. Art, beauty, taste, do not seem to touch him, for the higher 
emotional sensibilities to which they appeal are wanting in him. 
And this narrowness /)f vision has the effect of rendering some- of 
his definitions paradoxical. The infinite complexity of humah life 
is stretched on the Procrustean bed* of simplicity, and truth is thereby 
sacrificed to system. Beginning from inadequhte premises, unable 
or unwilling to credit human nature with social as well as with self- 
regarding instincts, he is forced by the very self-consistency of his 
logical intellect into conclusions that prove to be irreconcilable 
with the facts of a more universal experience. In these respects 
Hobbes resembles Bentham, as in his cynical pessimism he resembles 
La Kochefoiicauld. His genius and tone.of feeling have been com- 
pared with Swift, but there appears to us to be more point in the 
contrast than in the comparison, for Swift’s temperament was pas- 
sionate, and his blood red-hot, while Hobbes is always phlegmatic 
and cold. The one despises, the other hates. Hobbes’ adversaries 
are cut asunder as with a steel edge, Swift’s are btirtlt up as with a 
consuming fire. Nowhere ifi the former’s life do we come across a 
Stella or a Vanessa, nor, even if all Hobbes’ private papers had 
como down to us, should we have been likely to discover such an 
entry* as this of Swift’s : ** Only a woman’s hair.” It would be 
difficult to quote any trait from his bidgrapjiies more characteristic 
of him than his selection of his own monumental inscription : 

This is the true philosopher’s stone.” 


H. W. Ho\be. 



WHlT IS JUDAISM P A QUESTION OF TO-DAT- 

Thb antioSemitio agitatioa which for more than five years has 
exercised a disturbing influence in Coiltinental politics^ appears at 
last to be subsiding* Discredited by the sanguinary logic ^with 
which the Russian peasantry gave effect to its teachings^ disgraced 
by its connection with the .monstrous conspiracy of Tisza-Eslar, it 
recently received in England something very like a coup de grdce 
in the shape of the Monteiiore Centennial festivities and the refusal of 
the Lord Mayor to allow its leaderi Herr Hof-Prediger Stocker, to 
take part in the Luther Commemoration at the Mansion House. 
He would, however, be a very hopeful person who should profess to 
think that the final chapters in the history of Judco-Christian 
differences have now been written. ' I am not so subjectively Jew as 
not to have long seen in anti-Semitism something more than a mere 
spasm of moral atavism ; and I think the time has now arrived when 
it may be confessed that if the form the agitation assumed was 
reprehensible, its nature was far from unworthy some measure of 
philosophic analysis. It is, I believe, quite as much in the interests 
of Judaism as of Christianity that an inquiry into the origin of anti- 
Semitism should be now encouraged ; nay, it is of importance in the 
interests of the future peace of the world. 

To my mind the primal cause of all agitations against the Jew 
is to be sought, not so much in the passions stimulated by theolo- 
gical differences, as in the irritating* mystery of the persistence of 
Judaism, notwithstanding the assurances of Christianity that J udaism 
has long been moribund. According to all Christian belief — and 
to this extent the records of Christianity receive an unquestioning 
assent from those who have ceased to aqcept its dogmas — Judaism 
was only a rude precursor of the so-called universal religion of Jesus, 
and consequently should long ago have passed away. But the 
Hebrews to-day constitute everywhere a social force. In every 
country of Europe their influence is felt^ and there is no small 
amount of truth in the anti-Semitic assertion that in Germany, at 
least, the national aspirations **are stifled by an overmastering 
Judaism.’’ Is it extraordinary that this mystery should irritate 
men’s minds, and that there should be violent outbursts against a 
domination which, is not merdy foreign but almost phantasmic P 

The outbursts have, fortunately, passed away, but the mystery 
leami^s. Thoughtful minds continue to be exercised by the ques- 
iixaii What is Judaism P — not merely the Judaism of the synagogue, 
but the principle by which the Hebrew people has lived, the principle 
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which actuates its phenomenal history, and is represented to>day in 
ull lands and all societies by so remarkable a Tein of humanity. It 
can hardly ho otherwise. No honest attempt has been nude to 
solve the question. The synagogue, now passing through a transi- 
tion period, cannot authoritatively answer it, and even if it could 
it would hesitate, when persecution is still only of yesterday, to 
accept the responsibility of {putting forth an explanation that must 
necessarily he polemical, and might involve invidious pretentions 
and comparisons. The Church dares not compare its traditional 
hopes with the fiicts of every-day life. Nothing seems left but 
conjecture. The moro hopeless conjocture becomes the greater its 
fascination; and hence thelongcr^he question, “What is Judaism?” 
is left unsolved, the more must the relations of Jews and non- Jews 
’be fraught with danger. 

One of Professor Goldwin Smith's articles on the Jewish Question 
contains a passage which has often struck me as 'coming very near 
solving this bewildering problem. Indeed, were it not that Mr. 
Smith is so dominated by the traditional view of the relationship of 
Christianity to Judaism, he must, when the leading idea of that 
passage was suggested to him, have considerably altered his estimate 
of Judaism. Tbo following is the passage to which I iwfer : — 

** There is between the modern Jew and the compatriot of lAither a* certain 
divergence of general cbaractor and aim in life connected with religion which 
mokes itself felt, beside the antagonism of race. Judaismi is material 
with a preference to a chosen race, while Christianity, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, is neither material nor in a temporal senso optimist. Judaism is 
legalism f of which the Talmud is tho most signal embodiment ; and here again 
it is contrasted with Christianity and tho Christian ideal, which is something 
widely different from the mere obscwrance, however punctual, of the low. In 
the competition for this world's goods it is pretty clear that the legalist will he apt 
to have the advantage^ and at the same time that his conduct will often appear not 
right to those whose highest monitor is not the law'^ 

• 

It never seems to have occurred to Mr. Smith that the simple 
meaning of all this is that the Jews must he the'possessorsofa system 
by which they are enabled to adapt themselves more completely to 
the conditions of life than would be possible were they adherents of 
Christianity; that if their “legalism” enables them to “have the 
advantage in the competition for this world’s goods,” the reason 
must be that that “ legalism ” is peculiarly adapted to the conditions 
of the competition ; and that if Christians fail, in consequence of the 
nature of their “highest monitor,” to achieve as much as Jews-in 
mundane things, the reason mtist be that that monitor does not satisfy; 
the requiremcaats of natural law as completely as that of Judaisni. 
To talk, th«n,.ahout the oouduct of the legalist in this world’s atzjlfy — 
where all who elect to take part in it mnst be hound by the i^e 
rules — as not oosomending itself to “those whose highest monitor is 
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not the law ” is xetj like ** damning the nature of things ” — depre- 
cating intelligenoe and merel^jr heoause th^ succeed where, 
according to the dogmatic assumptions of Ohristianity, they ought to 
fail. The argument rirtuallj says that Ohristianify is p^eot, and 
that if it is not quite successful in satisfying natural law that is not 
its fault but the fault of natural law. 

Hr. Smith has, however, ohanc^ very near the truth in bracket- 
ing " material optimism ” and “legalism” together as important 
elements in Judaism, although he has &iled to estimate them at 
their true value, or to detect the connection between them and the 
conclusion at which they point. I am desirous of showing in thesp 
pages that Judaism is really a system of “material optimism,” 
expressing itself in a minute “ legalism that it is a positivistic 
system, differing only from the ‘latter-day 'JE^ositivis^ of Auguste 
Comte in the respect that it has operated during some thousands 
of years with results which raim it altogether out of the region of 
empirical philosophy. The definition to bo extracted from Jewish 
history I would express thus: Judaism holds that the possibilities 
of human knowledge are limited to the visible world. Mankind is 
consequently taught that temporal happiness is the goal of existence 
and the wWe aim of action. Liberty is ideal happiness, and its 
ultimate test is progress j and this ideal is developed by the conquest 
of the lower propensities by the higher intellectual faculties. Pro- 
gress is, in fact, founded on a basis of Natural Law or Justice, and 
the resultant liberty is the highest achievement in temporal happi- 
ness possible within the limits of immutable law. The conclusion 
I would formulate is that the Jews, by their practical observance of 
this teaching, have acquired a special- adaptability to the conditions 
of life and a peculiar capacity for making the most of them. This 
enables them “ to ,have the advantage ” of which Mr. Goldwin 
Smith speaks. 

A clear discrimination between the essential and the accidental in 
Judaism is requisite in order to understand this definition. The test 
of the essential in Judaism is its coherent survival amid transient 
and adventitious accessories, and its consistency, as between cause 
and effect, with the uniform developments qf Jewish character. In 
other words, the proper method of ascertaining the nature of Judaism 
must be, not by a collation of Biblical texts, but by an induction 
from the phenomena of everyday experience. This is rendered 
necessary' by the fiwt that in Judaism the religion and the race are 
almost interohangeable t«ms. The rigid observance during long 
emturies of a “ peculiar” legalism by a peculiarly exclusive people has 
neo^^rily resulted in' the people limning the manifestation of its 
bwv. Itsj^ysioal and histmcal character is the creation of these laws, 
and ooasequmidy in the developments of this character we must re- 
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cognise the form of essential Judaism. I adopt this method, too, 
because it is the fairest in yiew of the recent controYersy. 

The most striking phenomenon in Jewish life is the survi^'a! of 
the race. There is no more remarkable fact in the whole history of 
mankind. Other races have managed to protract their separatism, 
but the Jews have, to all appearances, perpetuated theirs. They 
have outlived the Golden Ages of all the great nations of antiquity 
and the decadence of the empires of the Middle Ages ; they have 
survived a persecution the like of which no other people could have 
endured, and in an age of culture, which boasts its superiority over 
all the civilisations of the ancient world, they, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks of their history, prove still to bo superior, physically, 
mentally, and morally, to the races with which they come in contact. 
This permanepce of the race is no mere caprice of nature ; it is to 
bo exclusively attributed to the discipline of the artificial system by 
which its life has been regulated. In the gradual process of the 
formation of the people there must have occurred a period when it 
became distinguished for a high degree of strength and vigour. 
Such a period is observable in the history of all great nations, but in 
every case, with the exception of the Jewish, it was permitted to slip 
away. The strongly-marked optimism of Judaism, the high intel- 
ligence of the people, and particularly the f ontrast presented, by the 
teachings and habits of other races, no doubt induced the Hebrews to 
prize their superiority more highly than any other people. The 
natural impulse to reject all further infusions of alien blood, as soon as 
the consciousness of superiority was reached, found every support in 
their national legends and traditions, and became accentuated by the 
hostility of their neighbours. Then their exclusiveness became 
legalised, and on its basis a perfect code of laws was constructed, 
providing for the unaided progression of the physical capacities of 
the race, and embodying every dictate of their higher civilisation 
which might be calculated.to maintain their superiority. In short, 
at a crucial period of its history the optimism of Judaism expressed 
itself in ‘‘ legalism.” How far the system thus formed has succeeded 
is illustrated by the extraordinary condition in which the Jews have 
survived to the present ^ay. 

It is too little known that the Jew's are as a race really superior, 
physically, mentally, and morally, to the people among whom they 
dwell. The facts substantiating this view have been frequently 
quoted. As far back as 1837 it was noticed by HoffmAn in his 
Sammlung Kleiner Schriften uimmchaftUchen Inhalts that the Jews 
presented hiostatic phenomena differing materially froni those of 
other racesi Four years later Christopher BernouiUi, in his Mmd^ 
buck der Topulaiionistik, followed up Hoffman's data, with the result 
of showing that the Jews are a superior race, inasmuch as they in- 
crease at a more rapid rate than the indigenous races, that they 
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hare less still'birtlis, that they lose a smaller number of cbildren 
in their first yeAr, and that they live very much longer. Subse- 
quent inquiries have not only confirmed these discoveries^ but have 
added to tVifim others, enlarging considerably the scope of the con- 
clu^ons &ey suggest. The- moral superiority has, too, been illus- 
trated over and over again by an exemption of criminal statistics 
and the statistics of illegitimate births. As for the notorious intel- 
lectual superiority, the figures of public education and professional 
and public life, in every country show an immense predominance of 
Jews. T regret exceedingly that considerations of space forbid my 
reproducing here the statistics themselves. 

It must suffice to say that at' a rough estimate these figures may 
be summed up as expressing a general superiority of the Jews over 
their neighbours of other races and creeds of between 30 and 40 
per cent. The significance of this fact cannot be over-estimated. 
It not only proves Judaism to be still a living force, but it shows 
that such, has been its wisdom and power in the past that it has 
been enabled to accomplish of itself a distinct step in the history 
of the human species. A superiority of 40 per cent, can, I imagine, 
be characterised as ndthing less. 1 believe that the importance of 
the superiority of the Jews consists precisely in tho circumstance 
that it 'constitutes almost a stage in evolution, and certainly one 
in which the factors are no longer so indeterminate as in all tlie 
earlier processes. For here, for the first time, wo find the intelli- 
gence of man acting as a distinct factor in evolution, and achieving 
progress not by the natural gravitation of blind instinct, but by a 
discretionary adaptation to the conditions of life ; not by tho accidents 
of external forces, but by a subjective comprehension of natural law. 
Similar phenomena — that is to say, similar in their effects but radically 
differing in their causes — are not unknown in other spheres where tho 
teaidiings of Judaism are far from exerting themselves. The English 
aristoc^y, for example, is almost as exclilsive as tho Jewish people, 
and it is well known that, proportionately at least, it possesses a 
similar intensity of life. But here the cause is not, as with the Jews, 
a deliberate law of exclusiveness promulgated with the object of 
conserving the natural advantages arising from a more highly 
disciplined life, but it is the natural instinct of a superior class 
guided by a haughty efesire to conserve its traditions, and not by 
any practical design of perpetuating its physical and mental supe- 
riority. And .yet the result is the same : a race of pien and women 
distinguished above their fellows for longevity, beauty, and mind. 

The assertion that the phenomena of Jewish life are to be solely 
attributed to the influence of tho peculiar “legalism” of Judaism, 
however, moat be submitted to the test of a comparison ■n'ith the^ 
character of the “ legalism ” before it can be regarded as proved. 

The intermediate Objections are few and unavailing. Tlio couten- 
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tion that the characteristics of modem Jews are a mere nine days 
wonder, destined to pass away shortly with the p^ple themselyes, 
is disproved by the whole of the marvellous history of J udaism, which 
these characteristics now enable us to judge in a clearer light and 
with more precision than formerly. The other two objections ore 
equally unoonvincing, as ^ has been shown by one of the .most 
eminent of modern statisticians. The avoidaBce hard work/' 
says George Frederick Kolb, and the temperate habits which may 
be deemed a peculiarity of the race, are not sufficient to account for 
the superior intensity of life which characterises the Jewish people. 
Nor can it be said that this is a speciality of Semitic races, as the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians have entirdy disappeared from off 
the earth." There are certainly Semitic races that have survived ; 
but why do they not show the same capacity for progress as the 
Jews? They are derived from the same great stiook, and, since the 
time of Mahomet, have, ostensibly at least, professed a fait\i in the 
same inonothoisni ; but still the fact is undeniable that they are 
among the rotting branches of the great tree of humanity. Here 
we find the issue before us narrowed todts true proportions, for here 
we are enabled to judge what is really the living principle of 
Judaism. Mahomet, in his rough selection from Judaism, took only 
the God idea, which, if not quite of inferior importance,‘wa8 of 
far less practical value than the educating “ legalism.” The result 
was, as with Christianity, a people with a religion but without a 
system of life. An admirable illustration of the difference in this 
respect between the Hebrews and other Semites is furnished by the 
history of Semitic learning. Brain-power we know lo be ^ex- 
ceptionally developed among the Semitic races. We have it on Pro- 
fessor Chwolson’s authority that there are fewer stupid individuals 
among the Semites than among the Aryans ; ” but the Jews are to- 
day the most able of Semitic races. A.lthough the Assyrians had 
colleges before Euroiio had learned its alphabet from the Phooniciaas, 
and, long anterior even to tho period assigned to Abraham, had 
established libraries for the study of Akkadian classics, all that to- 
day remains of Semitic culture is centred in the Hebrew. And 
why? Because the Jew first applied law to study. Hit an- 
cestors had had crowded colleges and princely libraries, but he first 
made the education of the young con^ulsory.* There is then nothing 
left to us but the peculiar legalism of Judaism to account for the 
peculiar phenomena of Jewish life. Let us see then how far this 
legalism ” accommodates itself to this view. 

I have said that it is necessary to discriminate betwew 
essential and aocidental in Judaism in order to understand the 
conception of that teaching as here set forth. There might be 
some doubt in my mind as to the vdidity of this theory did 
it require for its illustration that I should vpiek and choose more 
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or less arbitrarily among tho doctrinal features of every period 
of Hebrew bistoiy. This iit however# not at all neoessary. In 
the liosiuo law we have a dear and harmonious 'qrstem in which 
the essentials (^Judaion alone figure, and which hitaeuvfircd intact 
to the prmrat day. Throughout many changes in the extmmals of 
JtMhnam; its general character has been ^nserved, its leading prin- 
ciplea cottsist^tly developed, and its details strengthened, and to its 
infinenoe alone n»y be traced the formation of all those distinctive 
features in Jewi^ character which may now be said to have 
rendered Judaism a living social force. I adopt this conclusion 
irrespective of the questions of dato^or authorship raised by modem 
Hiblical criticism, as it is quite sufficient for my present purpose 
that daring the period extending from the^time of Esra to that of 
the MaccabMs the teachings of the Law satisfied the highest Jewish 
conception of life. . 

A fundamental principle of the Mosaic dispensation is, that racial 
separatism is neoessary for the perpetuation of its teaching. To all 
bttt the most hopeless fanatic this - principle must be perfectly in* 
telligiUe. Jewish separatism, or “ tribalism," as it is now colled, 
was invented to enable tbe Jews to keep untainted for the benefit of 
mankind not only the teachings of Judaism but also their physical 
results’as illustrations of* their value. Of this universalist meaning 
of'Jewiab separatism there can be no doubt. Tho Biblical account 
of its inauguration gives us no idea of a " tribal " people ; quite the 
reverse. Abraham is pictured to us not as setting himself above all 
other peoples, but os revolting from tbo prevailing idolatry and 
immorality. The reward promised bipi is significant. " I will bless 
says tbe Supreme. " I will multiply thy seed as the stars of 
'^^n^jbCavcn, and as the sand which is on the sea-sboro. .... And 
ifi^tiky seed shall all the mtiom of the earth be hkmd, because thou 
liast obeyed my voice." ,The fidelity with which the Jews have 
a^Umred to their separatist law yields ia its history the most remark* 
aide instances of self*denial. The Jews are frequently taunted with 
bloodthirstiness, because of the extermination of tbe Canaanites 
all^^ in tiie Bible. From a purely philosophic point of view — as 
Br. Arnold has eloquently pointed oat — ^thb sabstitution of such a 
pe^le as the HebrWs for the bestial Canaanites would not have 
been a subject for regret even qt tho cost of a wholesale butchery ; 
but Euenon and othm Biblical critics have, proved to us that this 
massacre never eouM have token place. The Hebrews only subjected 
tii^maclves to hardthips lor the promiotion, or rather perpetuation, of 
peculiar prininjde^ as witness the extraordinary purifiration of 
the race which took idace at the instance of Ezra and Nehemiah — 
a cdcosal sacrifice forming a fitting historic counterpart to the 
m^j^ie jdanghter of the stms of Ham. 

The Ugalism " which by this means has been handed down to 
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countless generations is worthy of the loftiest sacrifices. Its com* 
preheDsiveness is astounding as its wifdom. It legislates even for 
the child yet unborn, and with singular boldness and thoroughness, 
seeks an element of physical well-being in a wise regulation of the 
sexual relations. The legislation on this subject has been much 
neglected by naturalist students of Mosaism. Dr. Eichard^n 
attributes to carefulness in the rearing of children **much of the 
Jewish” resistance to those influences which tend to shorten the 
natural cycle of life. The Jews are certainly model parents, but I 
believe the superior intensity of life characterising their offspring is, 
in a greater degree, attributable to the lengthened observance by 
their ancestors of the Mosaic anH Eabbinical laws for ordering the 
sexual relations than to post-nat^l care ; that is to say, that the 
Jewish infant is already hwn with an exceptional cajMcity for resist- 
ing life-shortening influences, and is not wholly endued with it after 
birth. This, at least, seems to have been the purpose of the laws on 
the subject. Neither Biblical nor Eabbinical law, for example, refers 
to women except in relation to the marriage tie. That is to say, that 
the law only takes cognisance of women where their rd/e*in the 
history of the race commences; for it is only in the married state 
that their actions are calculated to influence future generations. 
An unchaste woman was liable to be stoned if she got married. 
Seduction entailed marriage unless the victim refused; but, then, 
being unchaste, she came within the scope of. the first-mentioned 
law, and could never get married. Marriages within certain degrees 
of consanguinity were prohibited. Males were liable to be stoned 
for intercourse with non-Jewish women, and adultery was also 
punished by death. Thus, as unchaste women could not marri', 
and men were practically bound to marry the objects of thcir 
passion, sufBciently stringent precautions were taken to ehlUiw 
healthy parents. From what we now know of the innate morality 
of the Jewish race it is presumable that prostitution could not have 
existed among them on a very extensive scale, and hence illicit 
intercourse became almost impossible. This, together with the 
reprobation of celibacy included in- the law, will doubtless account, 
4o no small extent, for •the early marriages which stUl take {dace 
among Jews, and which have hitherto been regarded as a rdic of 
Oriental custom. This class of laws is now no longer operative, 
except in so far as they accommodate themselves to the laws of the 
various countries in which Jews reside. Their work in the titunihg 
of Jewish kistincts has, however, not been fruitless if the modem 
practice of marrying early among the Jews and their gmieru con- 
tinmee mean anj^ing. But if these laws are now comparatively 
obsolete, there are others of equal importance which, ]m.t h^g amen- 
able to the restrictions of a sovereign legislation, hmre bem enabled 
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. The i^enti^^^d^eso lajw was duly ajiias^ted by the Bab- 
bins. A ^ale^^iiBtate of the Talmud, entiUed mddah, is devot^ to 
their ampliifioatifni^ and with a rough but consoiwtions medical science 
deabexhauirtiwdy wiihereryoiroumstanceof the ocnijugalrdationship. 
In one curious datail it adds to the Mowc law. Eegatding the con- 
ditimi of the body previous to menstruation as unnatural and calculated 
to injuriot^y afeot the offipring, it prohibits intercourse during 
the two preceding days as well as the succeeding seven, thus extend- 
ing the Mosaic separation to twelve or fourteen daya The object 
of these laws is evidently, on the one hand, to, conserve a high 
d^ree of virility by the prevmition of excessive indulgence, and on 
the aH^er, to insure piycroation only at a time of perfect health. 
That this object was deliberately contemplated is proved by the fact 
that a «bi1d bom of intercourse during the menstrual period was 
prohibited by the Mosaic law feom entering “into the congregation 
of the Lord ev^to his tenth generation.” It is but too little known 
th|t these laws— the results of which may be t^ed in the inferior 
in&nt mortality among tlio Jewa- — ^nro faithiully obaerved by the 
IBMOTity of Jews and Jewesses even at the presmt day. The ablu- 
tions on the part <rf the female which must terminate all presorib^ 
pmiiods of separation were bound, of old, to performed not in 
tmyate^ but at public commimal baths. ,By this means the authori- 
^ maintained a certain control over the ohearvanceof the laws 
themhelvea At the present ^y there is no Jewish community 
^thout its pi^iJie l‘»th erfpe^y oonseorated to this purpose, and 
these teths are happily w«Ji attended. Thofe are, of course, q 
goodly nwniw, of Ismelitos who, in their superjBcial study of what 
thOT ate. plwised'' fo <wjl “ the s|Hrit of the age,” contemn the 

ancestors, andi iatst no longer practice 
But imfortanately for them, while they 
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persons or in the persons of their ilescendants, to have any portion 
in tile physical well-being of tiieir co-religicmists. By their non- 
obsenrance of h^lth-maintaining laws they are prim fo^ ^ouAated 
to relapse into an inferior state, and. are botmd to tian^t to thdr 
offspring a .transitional physical condition, insmtihty fnit- sorely 
leading to total defection. . ' 

These considerations apjdy with equal torce to the dietuy and 
hygienic lavs. The physiological importance of these laws reqnires 
no emphasis from me, for' it has already been unply reoc^^nised by 
scientists of the highest authority. 'While the latm for regulating 
tho conjugal rdiations were evidentiy intended to insure the con- 
tinuous reproduction of strong»and healthy Isradites, the dietary 
and hygienic laws were as obviously designed for the mamtenanoe 
of their health and strength , and the protection of their bodies 
against disease. Thus we find included amcmg the prohibited sources 
of food all carnivorous animals, t^e rodents, the carnivorous and 
carrion-eating birds, reptiles, amphibia, and moUusoa ; a list com- 
prising a complete group of beasts, such as the sWine, the mouse, the 
rat, the oat, and the dog, &o., known to be perfect foci of iriehim 
and other parasites. The communicability to man of parasitic 
diseases from animals used us food has long been placed beyond all 
doubt, it having been established that the^parasite is simply trans- 
ferred from the flesh of the beast to that of the man, in which it 
developes with froquently fatal results. The prohibition of mollusoa 
and Crustacea is also of considerable prophylactic value. Not a few 
shell-fish, such as the common mussel, and even the oyster, are at 
times capriciously unwholesome and even poisonous ; and the <^s- 
taoea are not merely the foulest feeders, but their flesh is certainly 
hard to digest. The explanation of the prohibition with respect to 
soaldess fish — ^that is, fish of the eel type — ^has only recently been 
rescuedrfrom the speculations of the student of conq>arative theology 
and taken in hand the dentist. The>^result has been its oomple^ 
vindication. Hr. Beade ^ving bred some eels in a pond which had 
accidentally become polluted by sewage matter, found the flesh so 
strongly tainted in consequence as ti> be quite uneataUe. Strudk by 
^this toot, he turned aoiqo eels into a stream into whioh the refuse of 
gas-works flowed, with the result that the eels had a decided flAwour 
of gas. Farther experiment demonstrated timt, owing to thO absenoe 
of aoaltoi ^ became a positive absorbent of noxioiu gam^ 
partienhuriy of the noxious effluvia of debomixMing «q 4. 
poiwhcimi imatt^. ^e danger of suoh food h^ alwap be^.'<|n]^ 

* ai^]»autoi‘;%.(^owiri)i teachers, and in the 
snail is evidmico that the lawgivtf .i^d^^lito^iitd- 

M of of poistm-oM^Mn^^ 

The Bablnnilt'lito* folfy recognized the distinction 
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ot cattle rei^eied that- which 

beoojoieB qawhQl^ia^. if «»>. 

animal aiwpUaW^po&o^ii^^ ia hil^'by 
is fqrhidicU^ ‘ia^ hecaSSfi^if.^ 
to this W, hat hiKsa^jit pw heooaae a 

pwiluWtif^vaf;,^^ .eaCpIaiQed, too/ hjpJ^a fa/^.th^ 

it eats.oiai^- the haiik ,oi^{t|^ ihejcwoon* 

The dietacf toi a mere ;:diiTiiitm of all animala 

into tW the ''imoleaB.f It is another 

instanae the sdildE^ character of Jewieh 'U^^^d^ 
aotibes even how mm^ Cf the bodies o{ pen^tedammals tnay he con- 
sumed as iood. . Thoa :^e use of blood is emphatici^y repeatedly 
forbidden. This prcduHtioi): and the importorhe evidently attached 
to it harmonise so exactly with the lessons of modem sdenoe that it 
is impossible to regard them as nbtivated by any consideration other 
than the pnblic health, especially when the three circumstances are 
considered that the Kosaio dispensation is the avowed enemy of ^1 
superstitioas symbolism, that it was endeavoured by its means to break 
off sharply from aU foreign traditions, and that its chief oharacteristio 
is its seonlaiity. 

The pmibiliii/ of the blood containing disease germs not immediately 
affecting *the quality of the'flesh is not the only circumstance tending 
to disqualify it for food. There is, as has been pointed oat by a 
writer in ^e Journal <if Science, tho more conclusive fact that the 
blood in its normal condition almost incariahlp contains noxious 
elements. From the very nature of the doable office of the circulatory 
system this must be so, for while, on the ono hand, the blood serves 
to renew the various parts of<the system after their ordinary wear 
and tear, on the other it has to carry off the natural waste of the 
tissues. This waste or refuse is ultimately eliminated by means of 
the kidneys, the sudiparous, glands, &e., and then aj^ears in its 
avowed churaoter of exdmmeniitious matter ; bat it must alwayabe, 
to a certain extent, present in the blood, and in the event of any 
derangement of the action of the kidneys, ’'acoumulates in consider- 
able and highly poieonpns qualities. It must, therefore, be evident 
that the blo^ is idtrays an undesirable artide of food, especially as it 
is unpess^e,wh6n ah animal is slaughtered to separate the arterial 
from the v^ei;^hloi^i whidh woqld be the mtly means of overcom- 
ing the writer in the Journal 

l^^tjncimates very closely 
to fhi|hP|M;srini^; hmt^some but j^ro ianio unsafe. 

it^.is vduable for plant food, 
^ certain classes of animals, is no 

of bh)^ has been reiterated with much emphasis 

■- V-' " 2s 
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by the Babbies, and at the present day bo& in the Jewidi method 
of danghtering animals and the domestio treatmeitt of ibe mMt it is 
rigoronsly obeyed. The sttiot enforoeme^t of the ICeesio Mjnnption 
by the Babbins is ezia^diy canoos, for it'^Qald sepOi that 

they had already a pretty olear idea of &e inherent, of 

blood for food. That they had at any rate a knowledge the 
nature of blood &r in advance of t>beir tilOieB. is .proved by a leoom- 
mendation of Babin Judah in refejrence to ti^.dh>ngbter of .anin^s. 
He suggested that, in additi<m to sevming trachea and esophagus, 
the blood should be poured out from the vessels of . the neck ^this at 
a time — some seventeen hundred years ago— when arteries, as the 
name implies, were believed to contain only air.. But besides this 
there is evidence that the Babbihs specially suspected the alimentary 
value of blood in the prominence they gave to its elimination in their 
system of slaughtering and preparing animal food. One of the 
most important features in this systepi was an elaborate examination 
{Bedeka) of the carcase before it could be declared fit for Jewish food; 
but in no case — ^however healthy the tissues— was it permitted to 
forego a thorough removal of its blood. 

The examination of carcases prescribed by the Babbins, and faith- 
fully carried out at the present day, is of on extremely rigorous and 
subtle nature, and completes the system by which the selection of 
animal food is governed. We have seen that certain animals are 
absolutely forbidden and that in all coses the blood is prohibited. 
There still remains, however, the flesh itself of the permitted animals 
to be dealt with. The conditions on which alone this is allowed to 
be eaten are singularly minate, and, as Br. Henry Behrend has said 
in a pamphlet on the communicabflity d diseases by means of 
animal food, “ it is not saying too much to assert that these laws, 
carried out in their integrity, render the'oonsumption of meat affected 
with specific maladies practically impossible.” The authorised com- 
munal killer is trained not only to kill in accordance with Jewish 
laws, but also to make a sufficiently careful inspection of the 
pathological state of the beast after death, and he is bound to declare 
it unfit for food if.it show the lightest blemish. The lung is 
specially ordered to be examined and tested, se that pleuro-pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, bnmohitis, and pulnjonaiy maladies generally 
have IBtle chanbe escaping detection. & severely.. may this 
jnvsirigaiicm be porsned that the lung iff .ingaently to 

iBfld|^en,.!irin{s under watw for the purpose of sseertaihiEig i^^ 

-« petfiepi^^fesists. “The e^ctrmne care of these eerl^ of 

pli5pd^!i^;(<he Babbins),!' says Dr. HauriceBai|>i,^^:*fM^lh^ 
naiii^f<p4^ Inn seems to point to the dmta ihodent ^ence 
whi^‘'||iiral^ theeir passages, with thrir. midst 
as highly probable inlets of the morbid particles floating in tbe 
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The vdiw ni Bedtikt^ though carried somewhat 
to excess, is isdi^utehU^ the uaimd 

dis6aaes'traustBi«^Uei.;tO;'iii^'^ eem ia 

nuttheii 
and<^a^ 

By the 0^ 

aSe^ed\’^''siQy .be ehteo. - On;' iha oiiher'Jhead, 
und^ are bcoadoeat with- onminal 

reclde88nesA'y;'Sk..fCSj^i^^.'‘'ii|^-'' in the Britith 

Medical the iTehcopditaii.lIeBt Uorket • 

had declared '^t SO per cent, of, the meat sent to the 

London market hi4 tuba^oolar disease ; and a lettto addressed by a 
Mr. Jenkins' to the a few months ago, ojdoulated in reference 

to this e^e fei^ that *'at least* 375,000 of the inhabitants (of 
London) anhnally run the risk being tainted with consumption 
and of transmit^^ it to their unborn children.” What wonder 
then that tuberculosis has so many victims P " If the seriousness of a 
malady,” says Dr. £oeh, of Berlin, “.be measured by the numbers of 
its victims, then the most dreaded pests which have hitherto ravaged 
the world — ^plague and cholera included — ^must stand far behind the 
one now under consideration. OnC’Seventh of the deaths of the human 
race are due to tulwrcular.disease, while fully one-third of those who 
die in active mtd^e age are carried off by the same cause.” One 
more quotatimi, and I have done with the Jewish dietary laws. It 
is from Dr. Behrend's interesting pamphlet, add runs as follows : — 

“lam myself dscideiQy of opinion ibat the care bestowed upon the examina- 
tion of meat tor the use of tiie Jewish community is an important factor in the 
longevity of the race which is at present atttacting so much attention, and in 
its comparative immnnityfrom smoAda and taberde, to which Dr. Gibbon, the 
Medical Officer of Health tor Hplbom, has so marksdly alluded. Naturally 
such oases do not produce an immediate etfoot, but their transmission through 
innumerable generations must eventually bring about a decided refult and 
oxerrise a oonsiderahle in^nened in building up mental and physical tough* 
ness of the Jewiah pepple, wbidh hae been so'long an olgeot of wonder, and 
wbich^ in ooujunctioh with their steadfastoess, cohesion and valour, Goethe 
considers tp be their eluri daim bdbie the judgment-seat of nations.” 

We now come to hygienic lawsrr-the^" legalism” by wbiob 
the extmmdi opsdiriqiui df health are defined. These are also very 
minute. The Mo^ regulations on the subject of personal cleanli- 
to m^troqidlnary number and vari^ of ciroumstances. 

-shall' lia3te.hfe.fieeh in water,” and 
nbl^ ganneaH hbl^btffd utensils, and 

ewri^injl,' he in. an utoileui state. It has 

by Ihot »^in tiie ancient Israelitisb 
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literally regarded as.akin to godHoess ; and yet ..until coxnpmtiyely, 
recently the very contrary woe ^e case . in S^nrope, ,l^th. in theory 
and practice. ltislu>tffarplinngt^tin iheiM[^dte4^ ^^J[sw 
with their frequent ahhitioiia-^«^ to i^ieak. fl thei^,itopA^,niHtflti- 
taons — should have escaped epide^ dbai^ to > whieli^ tibie; un- 
washed non-Jewiah oonununities fjall ait eai^ did 

the numks endeavour to afilict'their souls 1 ; 7 ,«.jlelib^te ayo^^ 
of soap and water* hut the gen^ puhlto ; Miim to have avoided 
wadiing itam inoUnatiion. . The t^th in winch .peiq;de then elected to 
live must have heeu frightful, when we find even the wealthy 
and high-placed yrei^ frequently eaten up by vermin. Moquin- 
Tandon, in his Zoologie Medkah, gives a list of Ustorical persaaaages 
whose Hves paid the, p^udty of their undeanUness— a list com- 
prising such names as Philip II. of Spain, Cardinal Duprat, and 
Bishop Fouoquau. Substantidly t^e Mosaic laws of personal clean- 
liness are still observed by Jews. It is often' .m^e a subject of 
remark that the ghetti, in certain towns, appear dirty and unwhole- 
some, yet there cannot be the slightest 4ould that the classes of Jews 
inhabiting them ore infinitely more cleanly in their personal habits 
than the classes of non- Jews inhabiting squalid lanes and 

back-streets. The truth is that the Jews so situated have not and 
never have had any authority beyond thdr . own threshholds, and 
it is only now that public sanitation is beginning to utilise that 
‘^legalism” for purifying the public thoroughfares which the Mosaic 
code taught thousands of years ago. It would be superfluous here 
to recapitulate the dififerent features of that “ legalism," inasmuch as 
.the Jews have so'bng been debarred fromtaktog advantage of it. 
^office’ to say that its general lystran anticipated the modem dry 
method of disposing of sewage ; that in its laws of disinfection we 
find a complete prototype of the regulations laid down by Sir James 
Simpson in 1848 for stamping out small-pox, and now generally fol- 
lowed, and that the principle of small Cottage” hospitals at present 
being evetyU’here adopted is one dearly set forth in the Levitie^ laws. 
The strict chservance of this hygienic ^y^8tem during their national 
existence must have formed in the Jews a specid capacity for resist- 
ing zymotic diseases, ^d this capacity they have no doubt been 
enabl^ to preserve under less felicitous circumstances by their obs^- 
anoe of the more personal details of the q/etem which were within 
cont)^ To,|he general value of the whole systent' df Mcfaie 
hyjgiftte: !^. Carpenter bore suggestive testimony in an ihIcwmb 
ddin|^^ .)^re the Sanitary Congress hdd ait. Breton, .in; 

,He s^i^ .jp^!iS^U[ence to the sanitary laws laM dow;ai^ Ss> 
to pexfeot health,, and to a sta^ give 

us out zymotic diseases. . .Ti$ $tewl|aws w^ 

observefi the zymotic deatb-mte wuuld nid be m 
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aii|>redid>le qflaatily ib oia Iw 1ms, in &ot, 

tlwn apiMig Jews 

to tho' 

pvaoti^ oonfiun myself to a geAsral 

riew. tClie, m<^ ^imy approxbx^ to the j^ysioal 

not only in iti «(a$&||0^ mtnnten^; hnt also in its guiding 
prinoijde. the lo^beir is baaed on a natumlisiao appreoiaiaon of the 
paHunount impentanee of natural laV, and this, tinniBhuted into its 
ethical equivalent, is' Jvatioe. ^e qiirit, then; of the Jewirii moral 
law is a spirit of ^e most nnoo^promising justice It teaches not 
only ^e sublnnepnboiide, ''Then ditalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,*^ but it even prescribes a treatment of animals whidi, within the 
limits of human neoessitiM, is not inferior to the treatment presoribed 
for one^s fellow-man. The {Ipmestie niumal is to enjoy the same rest . 
as his master, his &0d and lodging are to be cared fm, his work is 
not to he made too bnrdMisome, and he is to be protected against 
mean and ungenerom^Vestiiotiona We are not to hunt or torture 


even the wild beast formur jdeasnre, and in slanghtering for food 
we must employ eveiy expedient that shall render death rapid and 
painless. Everywhere we are -taught not that we have rights to 
claim but that we have duties to discharge. We arc all fractions of 
one universal whole, with responailnlities bounded neither by Rpedes 
nor time. When the physical laws bid us take every advantage of 
God's great pfts^to avoid both asoeiacism and exoms^it is not for 
the benefit of individuals, but in deference to the trust by which 
every indhridual is NqKmsible to the community and posterity. In 
the same way the morid law reihgnisM the indissoluble links which 
hihd mankind to all Gtod's'ereatures, and bnjoins tq>on ns the exten- 
sive prtictice of good not to promote a personal welfhre beyond the 
grave, but to advance the gmeral welfare in this world. This ideal 
of justice carries with in the dranain of civU and criminal law, a 
law of expiatiem and reparation contrasting strongly with the 
Chxtstifm injanotiim of repentimoe that grows out of the*OhTistian 
idea] of And hr this Judaism, as in everything, is strictiy 

one foam of ju^ee,- and if mercy does 
is injnstiqe. To - pardon 
nit^$d£tet,in^t^i^ ii]|nstice ; on the othM hand, to 

h view of extenn- 

a^^iiig dlraidDwtam require, to rise superior 

iil\]||e,ri!teb letter of law. Is not metey but justice. Thus 
ptdhdtittMit is altitel^'peiisidisred suffioient, and in cases of theft 
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rastitatiffia ia ordered oren at tiie e^^enae of peraimal afanmy. In 
the politioel aTstem we find thia idMl of jnatioe tramelatmg itself 
into a perfect demoeracy. ETwyone 'is equal hefere ihe%«^r-'‘e^ 
the priest has no power, bwng o^, as H. Bonuesteteff jhi^ ;pein^ 
out, rApmm du ei ih i tiiniifaxuduM utadtm^i; by 

the periodical redistaihution of property a diMio hnt (dtatiibtb^isiao 
attempt is made to solre a eoeial proldem ^t hat ttOvnr oeifeed to 
puzzle statesmen. The ap^cation of sO 'ipedblc a " lej^lism **' to 
moral duties cannot but have had a powerM infiuesoe in moulding 
the moral character of the Jewish people. WhiUi other religious 
systems contented themselveo with impraotiisahle' maxinu and lofty 
but illusory parables, Judaism promulgated a practical and wdl- 
defined law. Jews could always be better than th^ law, but in it 
they found prescribed a minimum of duty, the discharge of which 
could not be avoided. ^ ‘ 

The exceptional mental power disj^yed by modem Jews is 
curiously enough not to much the product of special lawsof ednoa- 
•tion as it is the, to some extent, uncontemplated result of the efforts 
made to impress the physical '‘legalism” of Hosaism upon Jewish 
instincts by way of the Jewish mind. The study of the Momic law 
was untrommoled by any of those restrictions to which other religious 
lystems, in their fear of inquiry, have been*obliged to resort. * “ The 
law of Moses,” says Isaac Disraeli in his Genim of Jttdaim, “can 
never fall into neglect while the principle of Judaism acts on its 
people, for it possesses a self-regenerating power. This law is not 
looked up in a dasped volume, to be consulted only by the adminis- 
trators of the law, but is thrown open amcmg the people, who them- 
selves deliver it one to anotlber.” This may have been partly a 
consequence of the democratic tenden<y of Mosaism, by which* fhe 
priesthood were deprived of all authority, and the people, in this 
sense, declared to be a nation of priests; hut it must have been 
more particularly adopted as a precaution against the law felling 
into desuetude.. There was nothing. in the law that could not be 
easily understood. - It prescribed a simple system of life as a proteo- 
tion against temporal ills, and it promised as the natural reward of 
its adoption the avoidance of such ills and the aooomplitoment ni 
“ length of days.” So simple and easily tested a system h^d Ihmi 
notfai^ to fear fenm disoussioa, but, on the bontrary, evmytbing.to 
gain ; and hehoe it%a8 that the mere injunotimu to i£i»a 

dil^gaoti^ unto, thy and to “talkiof theto nrhehfthiHt 

aittost^li^ hottse, and when thou walkest by the- 
thon Eest<do^'.aiid when thou risest up,” aoqtdred and 

undytojl ednoatidn of the people and of toe 

JSwitoBlki^/;^^^ explanation of the law was soott tSbto^ to' oim^ 
prtoend toe whole, oycle of human wisdom, mid cbhMquantfy toe 
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establishmeat uid maintoomfie ofxi^Uio iMdiooL!i became eerljr a 
prouBmmii letdom in /mniib eooie^. IlinetoHI b^mired yauw ago 
Jewieb «34sb^y?i4w*3*if^ w beet 

nxidsim £itiio|^^ ^iba^^eciodiUi^^ 

fboaded Ibc4i^ ejnrtiem ei{et>mi|t}liK»y ednoatien, sad K bw time a 
pabliei. sc^Mol; wss; 6ve*y ^vn^ia JvAe^ li^ aJl .tbe 

Thii 'comdudes <rf' ' the, peot^M^^^^iMicmeos.cf 

amdei^ Jewish aoiid^ il^ .il^ pihclaoel iajaxMtmaa of Mosaism 
It will, I think^ be'xiefl^e^. sc eetablislmig this, important fimt : 
that ProfesMr Goidwtn Sodth’s .assertion thst.^udaiKafonsists of a 
legalistie system of life is. t^e ; bnt*be{y((md this it also shows that 
this system, so fer frimi meriting the zeproaoh suggested by Hr. Smith, 
is of great wisdom, and — ^in its goidii^ spirit at least*— of iUimitable 
application and nsefelness. It shows, too, that tiie prevalent belief 
among Ohrisrians, ^t» Judaism, briongs to a petfonetory order of 
things — ^that it is a st^e and decaying “boulder of the primeval 
world ’'->^mast' be felse. This delusion has grown out of the 
extravagant hopes of Christianity, and been nourished on its guilty 
fears. Its maintenance is one of the last and most obstinately 
oheririted fictions of the Church, for it is naturally felt that were it 
once proved that Judaism has persisted in spite of the Christian 
dispensation, ai^ that it has persisted to the temporal advantage of 
its disciples, thm at least the justice of God as pictured by Chris- 
tianity must be call^ into qubstion. There is, of course, always the 
Christian consolation, so openly hinted at by Hr. Smith, that “my 
kingdom is not of this world;’- but^now, with better means of 
satisfying the cravings of life, this ideal cannot have the attraction 
it had eighteen hundred years ago, when almost anything was better 
than to continue the misodes of existence. It only wants the proof 
that Chtistianity is not the legitimate ofEspring of Judaism, that its 
arrogation of ^e ancsstry'and traditiontfof the most brilliant of 
historio phenomena is to a great .extent an imposture, to give it its 
death*blow in the minds of millions of its adherents. And thu is 
what the penirisrice of . Judaism is bringing in its train. Now-a- 
days Ox^tianity cannot stand <ai its merits— -not even on'the 
merits of an ametted mpexihinhan revelation. 

The ^f l^ahsm ’f cf .Jddaism is, however, only t^ outward expres- 
sion ^ Ijet ns now briefly inquire what that 

prinriipih m. oono«^(m pi Judaism as a g^t i^iritual 

zeiligmiM;#e le|^innfeV^ in . feet, Christianity — be 

goilfycf w’glarihg. contradiction in ex- 
Ii;^MMing.^siBllf m in ;|^ri#tcal arid material a “legalism ” as that I 
it be evident, however, that this “legalism" 

never bnridi havo been ^.^odnot of a sffiritual system, and benea 
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▼e are forced to one of two oonclnaione, either that 4he theory pro- 
pounded in the Pentatenoh is not the one on which the "legalism " 
was originally founded, or that the po^ulsr estimate of thi^ theory 
is false. It is to the latter opnion that I now address myself. I 
will endeavour to show that Mosmsm is also in ttii ftmdamenial 
character the rationalistic system I have d^sionbed ii 
The " msteiial optimism ” so olrdeasl|y aahnatuig'the whole of the 
Mosaic " legalism" is, in itself/ strong presumptive evidence of- the 
rationalist (haraoter of the theory of Judaism. Fortunately, it. is 
not necessary to rely ezdnsively on a mere ' argument ^ tiiis 
character. fair examination of the Five Bodks ^elds, I tlmk, 
the suggested result. In its Go^ idea and its attitude towards the 
problem of afhture state the Fentatench is oonnstent and suffi- 
ciently explicit. In the one case it safeguards itself against all 
idolatry by refusing to admit anything beyond the fhndamentally 
logical idea of the unity, and in the other it recognises the limitB of 
human knowledge by altogether avoidiug an attempt at a solntion of 
a problem humanly speaking insoluble. Thifi virtual assumption 
that the limits of human knowledge can extmid no ftzther than 
those of the visible world appears to mo to be the central idea of 
Judaism. We have as a oonsequence a presentment of the Deity 
which is almost entirely that of a great* ethical abstraotion— the 
principle of morality and justioe at the root of all.So^ well-being ; 
and we have also as another and strictly logical wmsequence the 
teaching that temporal happiness is the goal of existence, and the 
whole aim of an action that should be regulated £u aocinrdance with 
the justioe, i.e. the workings, of nature. 

The purely ethical character of tiie Mosaic God idea is ajqtarent in 
the context of all there is of systematic teaching in the Pentateuch. 
Professor Wellhausen, one of the most painstiiking of modem 
Biblioal critics, seems to have been mudi impressed with tins fact. 
In a recently published article in the ^husyekpadta Britemniea, ha 
thns describes the conolnsion at which he has arrived : — 

“The reli^oiu staiftmg-pomt of the history of Israel was resuukahle, not 
for its novelty but for its normal ehaxaoter. In all ancient primitiva 'peoples 
the relation in which Ood^is conceived to stand to the oncumstances of the 
nation— in other words, religion — ^furnishes a motive for law and morris ; in ^ 
case of none did it become so with surii purity and power as in that of the 
Xn^tes. ‘Whatevra Jehovah may have been oondeived to be in His ewshtial 
ossouce God of fhe-thnnderstonn or th& like— this fell aa4 aUKch^ 

th« .h|UlI^|Ceand os 'm^$teriotu and ^nmmdeiaai ; ih» ym 

All stnSs was Irid upon His activity within tite watidof mankind, 
lirndh ^e made, one with His own. Religion thn|^£d'Aot"f(adM men 
pArtrime.ia'e^iivhtfr lift, but contrariwise it made God A paitklser in thw life 
of straitened by it, Irnt Malsaq^ed. ' ^ 

‘ particnlftriKU * ^ brari^s idea of God was in ftot the rsri sbenstii of Istari’s 
irii^on. . i e s ffsd jAvw hcfrren mijfhcJogiiinga, and iteaimifntiio apj/dg 

to iJte given and admit of leing Hudukgei -ontg fa 
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d^miU ^hera. As Qk^oftiie wttioo. JaborabbemtiiBilie Qod^jwtira and 
of nght; at Qoi of jtutict m 4 rig^ Ste oome to 1 m tiuja||^ of M tbe lugbast 
aiid at lut 80 tiM imiMr «n A«nm (tM 

Thif, I jfiiiirl3r aocnxatft^ espmMi Ibjr id oad 1 quote it 
as tb« deUb(Hnftte,(ifiaioa of one Vito iiaa devoted alauwt the labour 
of a lifetiioe to ^ ooUsetioa of the laatenala ou vhioih his ooo* 
oliuioos sans baasdf i^.ofdss to (d>|nste %he tedious task of reosj^io* 
latbg a leugthj' <»Beolhm , oi texts and other evidenee hote. 
SufficieBt {Mxm fi»r v>f |nraseat |nupoae of the soundness of this 
theotj may be fimnd in the esdd^oe tiist the silenee of the IsV'- 
giver in leqwet to s future life vas not aeoidentah was in short the 
result of a deliberate oonviotion thht "the subjeot was not one for 
inquiry.” In the eonolusion of the 30th chapter of Deuteroncnny 
this question seems to me to be placed beyond all reasonable doubt. 
Even in the &ulty translation qf the authorised vernon we are told 
distinctly that the law is a secular law, designed exclusively for the 
temporal wel&re of the people. It involves no question of immor- 
tality, but only a choice between "life and good, death and evil.” 
It is to be observed in order " that thou mayest live and multiply ; ” 
but in tile event of it being neglected " ye shall surely perish,” that 
is to say, "ye diall not prolong your days upon the land,” as it is 
subsequently explained. . And then in a noble exhortation to "lovo 
the Lord thy Clod,” and ** obey his voice,” we are told, not that He 
is essentially the focus of a spiritual existence, but that " Ho is thy 
life and the length of thy days.” In brief, having recognised that 
the world is goyemed by the opnations of unvarying law, and noij 
by incessant divine intervention, the Hosaio teaching deified this 
principle of law or justice as the highest pbwer witiain the reach of 
human apprehension. Thil done, it could know nothing of a future 
life, and there was ccmsequently no reason whatever to deal with the 
questum, not even in order to show its insolvability. At the. same 
tune so sentible was the lawgiver of the moral dangers of aU super- 
stitions of this ohataeto that he prescribed the severest punishments 
for soothsaying and witchcraft, and any jugg^ry in short which 
might tend to impair human self-confidmoe by the suggestion of a 
dsamonio control of human destinies. Farther, though not absolutely 
necessary, light is shed on the nature of Mosaism by that con- 
dusum of tiie L^den* school of Biblical critics which, in effect, 
r^^fficda the law as of later ddte than tiie prophets. This theory 
introduces on <8|der ink) history of Jewish thought which must 
commend itsslfto ^ eeqpbrienoe of historical students, inasmuch as 
it founds xationalistio ;d 9 W 8 on the subsidenoe of spiritism, wd 
abandons the impobd^ suggestion that tire latter was tho o£Bq>ring 
of the former. 

The substantial di^venoe between Judaism and Christianity is, 
then, that tim one desires to teach us how to live, the other how to 
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die. Judaism discourses of the excellence of temporal pleasure, 
the divinity — ^if I may be permitted the expression — of length of 
days ; 'Christianity, ou^the other hand, emphamsos the exodlmice of 
sorrow and the divinity of death. The practioal tendencies of 
modem Christians are, needless to say, diametrioaUy opposed to this 
ideal teaching-~it could hardly he otherwise is soQght to’ 

guide the human by the superhuman— hut its evil effects mahe 
themselves none the less felt whenever its -vo^rtes, or, I should 
rather say, its victims, necessarily unarmed for temporal conflict, 
are, in their pursuit of temporal happiness, brought, into competition 
with a people who during long ages have els^^rated a discipline 
having for its sole object the attainment of this very form of happi- 
ness. Judaism, the mAterialistio .teaching, is then found to have 
resulted in Judaism, the physical force ; and if to-day it is only in 
its subtler operations a preponderating force in social life, the reason 
is that on every occasion tW its dominating tendencies have mani- 
fested themselves to the material disadvantage of Christians the 
latter have immediately taken refuge in the force of their numerical 
superiority, and, in contradiction of the leading principles of their 
faith, or rather in unconscious recognition of the inadequacy of these 
principles, have attempted to achieve a prohibited material prosperity 
by an equally reprobated persecution. lh<thia way a certain brake 
has been imposed upon the influence exerted by the Jews on the 
world; but their decimation and pppression never at any time con- 
stituted a victory over Judaism by Christianity. 

The direct negation of the Christian ideal invcdvediuthe persecu- 
tion of the Jews was alone an overwhelming testimony to the weak- 
nesses of Christianity ; But, more than this, the persecution itself, 
encouraged by the Church under the* impression that it was a 
chastisement for persistent heresy, was in reality no chastisement at 
all, but oidy a despairing rebellion against the permanence and in- 
destructibility of Judaism, *and at that no( even successfuL The force 
of Judaism is to-day unimpaired by this perseoution. It is still the 
same consistent and persistent force as in the days when, alone 
o.mong the nations, the Jews refused to tremble before the climax of 
Imman power typified in the worship of Jujnter Optimus Haxiinus. 
The Homan Umpire has passed away, the Oaiutoline god bps beeh 
broken op and thrown into the crucible of theological evolution, but 
Judeum still remains, b it possiblb that it can have survived <mly 
as a stetioiQaTy^and unproductive force f We kpgpw that such. ,a 
phenemeium would be contra:^ to all lo^uid law j and, indeed a 
comet i^efNm^on of the underourrenits of hiiitoiy ^^idtow that 
ever sdiipaii^iaitMIged the whcde tendency of tibe comj^iex, mythologies 
of the ■ world, it has been sUentlj engf|ged fU.tiiat 

further Jadwwillhm of mankind which is the sole ideal’ its sin- 
gularly practioal teaching. Lucnor 'Woi.r. 



tBE UOXrSE OF 

Thb preamble ci «feiy Aoi of FarUameni ainoe &e fifteetitb 
oentmy has iaoloded tbe e&actmeni by the Sovereign, with the 
advice and ^nmamit el tSm Xiorda and Oommoaa. Barlier phrases 
were, the advice and assent dt the Xiords and the special instance and 
request of the Obounoas. The ezpreesicHia indicate the traditional 
and constitutional positiim of the lords, that of advising the 
Sovereign on matters of policy and legislatimi. But the cases, in 
early constitutional history, in which the Lords initiate legislation 
or withhold their consent to the petitions, requests, or parliamentary 
action of the Oonpnons are rare indeed. A survival of the ancient 
attitude of the lords is the right possessed, as we are told, by every 
peer of Parliament, and, as is said, occasionally exercised in later 
times, seeking audience of the Sovereign and then claiming to 
tender advice on the urgent aSoirs of the realm. 

Every schoolboy who learns history knows that the House of 
Lords is the descendant of the great council of the realm, in which 
all tenants holding lauds directly of the crown were present as ot 
duty and not of right, that in course of time the nbsence of the 
less opulent tenants was condoned, and the attendance of only the 
most considerable was claimed, and that tbe persons ^tbus summoned 
were reluctant in tbeir attendance. The king directed his writs to 
whom he pleased. He rarely omitted my^ great lord, for as absence 
without leave was construed as a sign of ^saffeotion, it was not likely 
that any powerful subject would be excused from waiting on tbe 
king. The presence of the opnlent ecclesiastics, bishops and abbots, 
was similarly an obHgation, which some tried to evade, setting up 
charters or other evidence of exemption* from attendance. But the 
issue of a writ to other great tenants of the crown was at the pleasure 
of the Sevoreign, or even dependent on his oaprioe ; for there are no 
two lists of units alike in the annals of Parliament daring the 
times of the Plautaganet Soverdgns. In otdor to insure attendee, 
the king took seenrities from the absentees, under the name of 
proxies Who were smfeties for their ihllows, and reqKUtsible for their 
action. In courso of time what was intended to be a personal 
liability, and a sorietya one too, was made the fonadation of a most 
irrationsd and ndsehiovous privilege. 

Outvoted latgefy, if the assembly ever oame to a vote at all, by 
the bishops and the htttds of zdigidus houses, who were far more 
numerous than the tempoml lord% and much more regular in then 
attendance, the Lord* relinqtdrii^ to the Commons at an early 
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date not only the practice of petitioning fbr redress of grioTances, 
and f Cfr legislation, but the initiation of grants for the aerrioe of the 
crownt and the habii of doling out supply us popular demands were 
satisfied or disappointed. It was the Commons atid tlielr le^ 
who, at their risk, curbed the prerogative of the crown; and, extended 
popular rights, in a rough aij^d olum^ Isshiod, but with indisputable 
intentions ; for the statute 7 Hen. IT., cap. 16, under 'wHeh the 
largest county finmehise was accorded, a franchise not ^en oonoeded 
by the bill which has passed the lower house, was enacted at the 
grievous complaint of thejOommons." Ibe'Lords have never, except 
on one occasion, when the country was unai^ous, ever vindicate 
public liberty, or taken guarantees against arbitrary government, 
but have almost invariably been .timid in the defence of public 
right, though eager and unscrupulous in maintaining and enlarging 
the privileges of their own order. . 

'V^en the religious houses were dissolved, the temporal peers 
became a majority in the House of Lords ; but they either oared not 
or dared not to withstand the royal prerogative. Even the pnvilege 
of free speech was secured at the instance of the Commons, though 
Stroud’s Act was not declared to be a gmoral Act till a century or 
more after its being passed. It was in the Commons that the spirit 
of resistance to arbitrary government was matured during thu reign 
of Elizabeth, to be translated into action during the long period 
between the accession of James, when speaker Phelips took the lead 
against the c^urt, and the election of the Long Parliament, when 
the king and tiie greater part of the aristocracy were marshalled on 
one side, and the vigour, wealth and conscience of the nation on tho 
other. Indeed the only opposition in the Lords came from those of 
the Lords who, like Salisbury and Southampton, 'Warwick and 
Holland, Manchester and Denbigh, with others; had ^unds of 
personal quarrel with the Stuarts. 

In the second parUamenif of Charles I., Ihe king withheld his writ 
from the Earls of Bristol and Arundel, perhaps for other reasons 
than those which he alleged, the latter having been also imprisoned. 
Parliament met on February 2nd, and on March 22nd Bristol 
petitioned the House of 'Lords to the effect that they would mediate 
between the king and himself, so as to procure the issue of his writ. 
The Lord Ee^r, on the presentation of this ^tition, told the Lords, 
that he was commanded by the Eing not to send any writ of 
sumnuits to the E^^l* Lords, on this, remitted the oais^ to their 
Committee of. 'Piivil^es, which on March 30 reported tlmt after *'dili- 
gent seaich; no precedent has been found that any writ iff* siiininons 
hath been ^stained &om any'peer, that is capable bf touting in the 
House Pa^Mttient^’' and added “ that it will be neceBti^ humbly 
to beseedh>‘hiM He^esty that a writ of summons he smtt to tbia 
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petitioner, and to Bucd]^ otbnr loi& toirlumi no wxstrof annumanB hath 
been directed b 7 tbis Ptttijuunont/* BibI: tbft etoifiemont, Ipce moat 
assertions l>y tii$ Iiwds. idtileg^ nMt be & 0 orraot. 

For exam^, in> ld08ii^ iSfOi^^ barons; 

in 1306, to 15 ailwts.aind ^ Wtou* > 1307, to dOjbIbato snd 86 

barons, in ^ Bss». to ,f d «]>bots ^ 71 berom^ itoid in the 

follo9iiB|r yeto to ; and it must Ito peztootly 

clear tli^ a trido disetotic^toto by tiie crbwa in .the issae 
of writs to tbe beads of Ibe toi^iilar okitgy and Iboso nobles wbo 
were under tbe degree, of an earb But a writ is not even unifonaly 
issued to earls, 'huis in the year 1310, tbe Earl of Burrey is 
summoned, in 1311‘be is not sununobed. lix abort, an examination 
of Dugdale’s writs of summons would prove toe case oondusively, 
that tbe issue of • a writ was a matter of discretion with tbe crown, 
and not 'a matter of right with tl)^ individual peers, and that toe 
report of tbe committee on Marob 30, 1626, is Itoe many'otoer snob 
reports of toe peers, inaoonrate or untrue. Of course toe list of 
writs issued from toe cbanoery to tbe peers is a different document 
from toe roU of tbe peers, wbicb was copied after tbe journals com- 
mence into that series. 

Towards tbe latter end of tbe session of 1626 and just before tbe 
dissolution, tbe peers voted that they would not transact business 
till Arundel' was released. In toe next parliament it appears that 
-writs were issued to all too peers. Tbe king was about to enter cm 
an increasingly acrid dispute with tbe Commons, and was not dis- 
posed to quarrel with both booses at once. But in the case of a 
bouse, too whole of whose privileges, legislative powers, and authority 
is a mass of self-assertions, grounded on no abtion of too Icgiriatore 
whatever, precedents gathered from toe anoient relations of tbe 
crown and tbe lords are of importance and may be of supreme use. 
A law may take all meaning out of a precedent. Tbe Commons 
during toe. Tudor and ^tnarf times, constantly determined at their 
own discretion with whom tbe Franchise resided in tbe boroughs. 
Since toe Acts of 1429 and 1432 toe House of Commons baa been 
disabled firmn .deoiding at its discretion on tbe County Franchise, 
and sinoe .1832 on that in the boroughs also. • 

In 1649, tha House of Lprds fell with toe monarchy. Tbe 
Commons voted that ton House of Peers in Parliament is useless, 
dangerous, and ou|^itq be abolished/' The nest dey a similar vote 
was passed os ve^^om^ii^a^troby. But in effect, it iqust have been 
in toe minds of toe Csn^ons toot tbe writs to toe peers bad been 
issued ly toe antomty.,of toe Cbown, and that toeir vitality was lost 
with tout of titrirocigin; . . 

^1^ Peers assume a xtmr imd.verydiffareut position after toe Eesto- - 
ratiaik. Tbe^stru^le wito the Crown as to toe right of Parliament 
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to impoM taxes was over, and the long had no reason to regret that 
he had relinquished the deams of his father. But the peers set up 
the most preposterous olaims to independence end authoxitj. They 
wanted to challenge the right of the Oommons to 1^. custody of the 
public purse. They daimed an original jnrtsdiotion in sui^ and in 
yarious appellate jndg^eiits th^ deliyered grote^ue (md scasdalous 
decisions, which lawyers declined to nport. They earned the 
doctrine of scoads/tm ma^a/ton to .an abst^ extent. They strove 
to carry a hill for many years under which, the trial of persoiui of 
their own order was to be regulated, a bill which the Commons 
regularly rejected. But their most audacious act was the resolution 
of June 18, 1678, by which they asserted, in defiance of numerous 
precedents, that a p^r could not by deed relinquidi for himself and 
his hdrs, a title which had been conferred on him, or on his ancestors. 
There were persons living who remembered that lord Stafford had 
so surrendered his barony in 1640, and many similar deeds were 
quoted by the Attomey-Qeneral in his defence of the instrument by 
which Yisoount Purbeck was allowed to relinquirii his dignity. 

The Lords had much to do with the Bevolution of 1688, and a 
majority of them remained Whigs till the Treaty of Utrecht. Baring 
this time they formulated the reign of the families, which was con- 
tinued till the revolt of George III. and .the Administration of Pith 
Heanwhile the number of peers — 160 at the date of the Scotch 
Union-— had greatly increased. They had become the owners of the 
small boroughs, and almost administered the affairs of the whole 
nation. Since 1832 they have been in the main in opposition, for a 
party in the House of Oommons, which deprived them of their 
influence a generation and a half ago, has on the whole served the 
country, and has attempted legidation, though always ui]^w the 
difficulties of having to deal with a permanent opposition in another 
placed and with a distinctly avowed determination on the part of the 
majority of the peers to>-mutilate or reject whenever they can venture 
on doing so. 

The House Lords is now a body of over 600 persons, most of 
them having been oonobled in comparatively recent times, out of 
lawyers, military and naval persons, and opulent country gentlemen. 
If ^ese persons commit felony they are triable by their own order 
only, and in case the trial takes place during the session of Parlia- 
. anent, by die whole order. If diey commit |reaBon they arc^ 1^ a 
sfi^ate of lYilliam ID., conceded at last widi great diffimtlty by 
dm Oeiaiiums, always triable by the whide of the body. As, how- 
evtf, Parlkupaent is now constantly kept sitting witb intervals of 
pr<HN^ttoii, tiad a new Parliament is also deoted inonediately onthe 
dissolutka predecessor, it is probable that any fetpny com- 
mitted by a peer woul^ be triable by the whde 'body, and that all 
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the dOO odd would be samtaoaed to the function. Since they have 
been tried by what is practically the trhole of their own order, only 
one has been capitidly punished, viz : Lord Ferrers, in 17^ ; though 
not a few scandals have been created by the virtual ithponity which 
so monstrous and absurd a court accords, as; for instance, the 
acquittal of Lord Mohun, in 1693, for ope murder, and his pardon 
in 1697 for another. 

In point of fact, the privilege amounts to an immunity, for it is 
not easy to conceive that the court of the High Steward oould or 
would be readily called into activity. Nor is it obvious how it oould 
be stirred. The ordinary machine^ of justice is mechanical, and 
its claims are open and regular. But the summons of five hundred 
persons to sit on a criminal chaise is not secured by any agency. 
In Ferrers’ case the grand jury of Lincolnshire found a true bill, 
and action was thereupon taken by the Crown. But it is probable, 
even if the grand* jury presented a noble offender, that the judges 
would decline, on the plea of privilege of Parliament, to take cogni- 
sance of the fact. 

The privilege of trial in the court of the High Steward, which the 
Lords possess by custom, is a survival of a franchise anciently enjoyed 
very generally. The charters of the two English Universities confer 
on them the privilege of- holding courts, in which a high steward 
presides, or is supposed to preside, and whose functions are those of 
holding trials for felonies and all analogous offences committed by 
scholars. In point of fact, the court of the Lord High Steward of 
England and of the peers is in principle the same as the courtleet of 
a manor, in which offences were presented and offenders punished. 
The course of civilisation and the development of a central judicial 
system has rendered these local jurisdictions obsolete ; the privilege 
of Parliament and an impression that the Courts of Law could not 
conveniently come into, collision with the House of Lords have kept 
this grotesque system alive*in the case of the peers. 

The decisions which the Lords have come to as to the heritable 
character of peerages conferred by writ, a theory which the writs in 
Dugdale would show to be a late opinion, their assertion in the 
Furbeck case, already alluded to, as to the inalienable character of a 
peerage, and their resistance to all legislative action touching their 
own order, have practically disabled them from exercising any dis- 
cipline over any of their own members, however scandalous such 
conduct may be. Hie House of Commons, sensible pf the mischief 
which would arise firom the retention of persons within its walls, who, 
though not legally disabled from sitting, are nevertheless a discredit 
to it, has always expelled eertain offenders. It did so for bribery, 
as in Speaker Trevor’s case ; it did so for peijury in Atkinson’s. 
Hut Lord Hacdesfield, though his offences were as scandalous as 

vot. xxxvi. N.S. T 
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those of Trevor, was allowed to retain his peerage, and, by an equality 
of votes, was still allowed to hold office, place, or employment. He 
even had*" the advantage of a remainder to his heirs female in his 
patent, and therefore gained and kept a perpetuity to his honours. 
The virtual acquittal of Sheffield Lord Normanby by his peers in 
1695 was more than a scaijidal. His elevation to a dukedom eight 
years afterwards made the matter worse. It may be, as the peers 
may give testimony on their honour, but they aro not liable to the 
penalties of perjury. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable instances of high-handed 
action on the part of the Lords, in the heyday of their power during 
the reign of Anne, was their resolution of December 20, 1711. 
The Duke of Hamilton was created an English peer by the title of 
the Duke of Brandon, and his name as an English peer was entered 
on the roll which was supplied tp the Lords by Garter King-at- 
Arms. The Lords determined on excluding hiin and all other Scot- 
tish peers, and refused to consult the judges as to the legality of the 
course which they were pursuing. They then affirmed that no 
patent of honour granted to any peer of Great Britain who was a 
peer of Scotland at the time of the Union can entitle such peer to 
sit and vote in Parliament, or to sit on the trials of peers. It is 
possible that when a Tory majority was created in the Upper House, 
they would have reversed the resolution in favour of their champion 
and favourite, but Hamilton fought a duel with Mohun less than 
a year afterwards, "when both were killed. But the resolution 
remained, and for more than seventy years Scottish peers admitted 
to English titles were disabled, till the judges decided that no disa- 
bility such as that alleged in the resolution was created by the Act 
of Union, and the Lords thereupon reversed their decision, a remark- 
able but by no means a solitary instance of the audacity with which 
the Lords have asserted and maintained their interpretation of their 
own privileges and rights. 

Not long ago a peer of Parliament was proved to have committed 
forgery. He had done it so frequently that the patience of the 
relative, on whose good nature and unwillingness \o expose him he 
had long trespassed, was at last exhausted. Ho was not committed 
for trial, nor did the peers take steps to deal with so scandalous an 
offence. Their law as to forfeiture on conviction for felony seems to 
be contradictory. But it seems impossible to doubt that the Lords, 
if they cared the reputation of their own order more than they 
do for the theory that a dignity is inalienable, ivould have dealt with 
such a case on its merits. 

A majority of the House* of Commons has several times affirmed 
that it Will not allow a particular member to take the oath of 
admission. I do not pretend to discuss the oonstitutipnal signifi- 
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cance of this line of action, but nS'". one has doubted that it is com- 
petent for a majority of the House to suspend or es^pel any of its 
Members from the duties of attendance, and that suob a person has 
no remedy against the House in its collective capacity. It has also 
accepted the law that persons convicted of felony and others, notably 
clergymen and Boman Catholic priests, ^re ineligible for seats in 
the Conimons. But I am not aware that the Lords could or would 
pretend to exclude any of their order for notorious unbelief, or for 
such offences as would disable men from a seat in the Commons. 
They have never affected to consider that the principle affirmed in 
Home Tooke’s Act, under which clergymen were excluded from the 
Commons, could be made to apply to a peer, and, as is well known, 
there are several active temporal ‘lords who *are clergymen. The 
Lords could not, I admit, dispense with the oath, but with all their 
zeal on behalf of orthodoxy, I Very much doubt whether, under 
their view of the peerage, they would go behind a man^s opinions, or 
permit that any conduct should induce a disability over a man who 
occupies so sacred a position as a peer of Parliament. 

The most cherished privileges, then, of the peerage, their incon- 
testable right to a writ of summons, tlio heritable character of a writ 
of summons, the incapacity to surrender a peerage, are self- 
assertions, unwarranted by any positive law, and contradicted by 
numerous precedents. The Lords complain that they are bound like 
Theseus to a rock, from which no Hercules can relieve them. They 
can be by the sacrifice which the hero made — a surrender of the 
meaner part of his nature. But I cannot conceive, oven if the func- 
tion of the Lords were extinguished on neutralised, that the other 
House would allow them to retain their privileges and immunities and 
admit them to voting and sitting. On the other hand, if they were to 
recall their resolution of June 18, 1678, I cannot conceive that any 
member of the House of Copinions would be so stony-hearted os to 
put them into the category of the clergy, »and the civil servants of 
the Crown. It is, to be sure, possible to imagine, that if some of 
them did not mend their ways, the permission to relinquish the 
dignity might be refused, and that the Legislature might even adopt 
the precedent of Florence, and degrade to the* condition of nobility 
those of the Commons who might be found mischievous and incon- 
venient. ’ , 

But we should lose the characteristic of an ancient nobility. As 
far as regards antiquity, there are not half-a-dozen peerages, other 
than baronies revived by the discretion of the House, and are there- 
fore constitaencies of a single elector which the Lords have themselves 
created, but which date before the Eeformation. Every one knows 
the history of the Reformation peerages, though the representatives of 
some among these are among the most respectable, and, speaking 
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historically, the most consistent in our annals. But little good can 
be said of those which were created in the Stuart period. The most 
distinguished is that of the younger branch of the house of Cecil, a 
family which became opulent in the first place by the plunder of 
the church, a plunder which, when Burleigh was gorged, he was 
induced to stop. The firlit noble of the younger stock was the 
adviser of arbitrary taxation in the reign of James, and gave the 
earliest occasion for the quarrel which led to the overthrow of the 
monarchy and the execution of the king. His son became a parlia- 
mentarian, and as far as a peer could be, a regicide, for he sat in the 
Lords till the Commons extinguished it on February 6th, 1649. The 
fourth earl became a papist, and was associated with the bigotry of 
James and the crimes of Sunderland. Thenceforward the family 
became obscure, was duly raised to the marquisate, and is now 
represented by the reputed leader® of the opposition, Vho has been 
educated in the House of Commons and by the Saturday Review, from 
the latter of which teachers he has probably derived his incessant 
and startling inaccuracy, his habitual recklessness, and his lofty 
contempt for anybody but himself. 

The fact is the traditions of the English peerage are every way 
disastrous. The order is protected against its own vices by secret and 
mischievous conveyances, which often give an appearance of opulence 
to members of the body, who are all the while impoverished, and 
who generation after generation defraud their creditors. The exis« 
tence even in a moderate degree of a pauper section in the house 
would be a serious scandal, and in consequence families, as is notorious, 
are bolstered up by private Acts of Parliament, and even by sinecure 
offices. The House of Commons is now engaged in mitigating, not 
without considerable ofl’ence and vexation, one of these disreputable 
jobs ia. connection with the Middlesex registration court. Nor is a 
secured position conducive to morality.. Perhaps we have no con- 
cern with the immoralities of private perfions, though even this 
indifference may be carried too far, but for decency's sake we have 
an interest, and ought to have an interest, in the personal character 
of public functionaries. If an official in the civil service were to 
misconduct himself publicly, the most lenient administration would 
force him to retire, even though the offence was not malversation in 
office. Are the most eminent mei^bers of the civil service to claim 
to make laws for us and to do so at their discretion P They have 
latterly been engaged in an act of legislation, which is so strict in 
its requirements of personal morality as to be, in the opinion of many, 
unworkable, and are they to be above criticism ? But to deny that there 
is a vast amount of recklessness and profligacy among the peers, afar 
larger proportion than in an equal number of five hundred persons 
who are before the public, would be ridiculous, as it would be to 
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doubt that, owing to pocoliar influenoos, much does not come before 
the light. One of the silliest aud &lsest of platitudes is that of the 
fierce light which beats on persons in exalted positions. They have 
every opportunity to screen their doings, every inclination beyond a 
cynical contempt for public opinion towards doing so, and an abun* 
dant array of accomplices and parasites who wUl aid them in the 
process. The fact is, the institutions which protect English nobles 
assist the survival of the unfittest. 

The surroundings of a young noble are most unfavouable to the 
growth of morality and the development of a reasonable judgment 
in him. With an assured position from his childhood, he is pecu- 
liarly open to temptation. He iw flattered by the attention of 
lackeys, and the deference of all the family to^himself. The whole- 
somest part of his education is at* a public school, for boys are the 
most democratic of Tories, though even here, unless all our satirists 
are in the wrong, he is sure to meet with toadies, who are bidden to 
especially cultivate his acquaintance and to defer to him. * At the 
University, if he goes thitW, though some of the grosser forms of 
obsequiousness are abandoned, he is privileged. Over and over again, 
as I have known in my experience of Oxford, noblemen have been 
condoned for misconduct which would in any other person have 
involve4 disgraceful expulsion, if not civil penalties. Over and over 
again the enquiry into outrages, has been dropped, because it was 
known or suspected that noble youth had been petulant or profligate. 
And the same leniency extends to other escapades, even in maturer 
years. If the newspapers tell us what is correct, a peer of by no 
means juvenile age, has been distinguishing himself by vulgar horse- 
play in a Midland town lately. In point of fact, the marvel is that 
so many peers are capable, respectable, and well conducted persons. 
But it is rather hard on the English nation that they should be 
subject to the uncontrolled discretion of many who cannot lay claim 
to one of these adjectives. • , 

But the situation is* eminently unfavoiirable to the competence of 
their judgment. It is seldom the case that a peer who has not had a 
preliminary training in the House of Commons, however consider- 
able his abilities are, is able to be dispassionate, and not always after 
that. The Duke of Argyll is a very able man, very lucid in speech 
and writing, very eloquent, didactic, convinced and forcible. But I 
never heard of any human bting, or any human opinion with which 
the Duke was ever in smypathy. A nation may be driven by oppres- 
sion into pastive rebellion, or open acts of outrage, bht the Duke has 
no regard for any body but the oppressors, if they belong to his own 
order, or to interests analogous to his. The wrongs of the Irish 
peasant, the distress of the Scottish crofter, the despairing discontent 
of the British &rmer are met by him with an insistence on the 
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saored rights of one kind of property. He has misrepreseutated the 
anxious reasoning with which farmers have defended their interests in 
agricultural improvements. Even when he undertook the easy task of 
exposing the economical fallacies and the crude inferences of Mr. 
George, he could not refrain from insulting him. I do not wonder 
at this. It is the imita ^uperhia of a nobleman, who instinctively 
concludes that any one who criticises him or his order must be in 
the wrong, and who thrusts into the scales of controversy, like 
Brennus in the story, his coronet, with the very premature cry of 
vae victis. Even the light-heated and genial wit of Lord Hosebory 
is slow to see any but its own humour. Lord Carnarvon cannot 
superintend the erection of a fhonument to Falkland, without per- 
verting history, and , making the^ ceremony an occasion of factious 
declamation. He talks of his political opponents with an acerbity 
which is always unfair, and is frequently abusive. I do not wonder 
at it, he has never had the opportunity or inclination for admiring 
any one but himself, for peers live in a paradise which I do not care 
to characterise. 

No better illustration of tho singular mental incapacity of the 
Lords can bo shown than in their lato most preposterous demand to 
dissolve tho ITou|e of Commons at their will, and to claim a 
plebiscite from a limited number of electors on tbe question as to 
whether a number of other Englishmen should be admitted to the 
franchise. And here it may be remarked that it is^not a little note- 
worthy that many of those members of the House of Commons who 
are of recent foreign extraction, and who came here, as Juvenal 
says, quo prma ct cottam vento^ are characterised by a vehement 
passion for a vigorous foreign policy, and a deep-seated distrust of 
their new countrymen, while they who are by descent Englishmen for 
centuries, many of whom are descended from members of the House 
of Conimons, have shown a marked and unvarying trust in their 
fellow-countrymen. In this demand f6r thg plebiscite, formulated 
by the House of Lords, some Englishmen, and most pseudo-English- 
men, have joined. 

The demand is supremely ridiculous. It is to the effect that the 
majority of five hundred perspns, casual beyond description, and 
inoompetent to judge beyond parallel, should arrest all legislation, 
remit the representatives of tho people to.4he people, and exercise 
the prerogative which Charles I. exefeised till the nation was provoked 
into the Long Parliament. It would be to go back three centuries, 
and to substitute for what was, however wrongheaded, an intelligible 
faith, that in the divine right of kings, an absurd, unintelligenti and 
impossible faith, that the self-assertion of five hundred accidents is 
to he taken for something, and is to be meekly submitted to at the 
instance of .the five hundred. 
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The demand is snprerndy impertiaent. It is to the effect that the 
five handred oasnalties are better Judges of how &r the popular wish 
inclines to Parliamentary reform, than, the fire Hundred and more 
persons who axe elected by a more or less popular suffi»ge,.whp are 
in more or less immediate communication with the persons they 
represent, and who have to consider whether their acts will be in 
harmony with their past pledges and their future political prospects. 
But even from a Tory point of view there is nothing to be said for the 
demand. None of the county members sitting on the Conservative 
side ventured to say that they would not extend the county franchise, 
even on the lines of the Bill. It is hardly possible for Lord Salisbury 
to say that t*hey did not know the nfind of their future constituents, 
however faithfully they may represent the present electors. There 
is not a Tory member for a county who did not know, if he had 
divided the House against the s^ond reading, and the Bill passed, 
that he would lose his seat, who does not feel that by voting for the 
absurd proposal that reform and redistribution should go together, 
he might and now has seriously imperilled it, or is particularly easy 
that he was induced to approve of the action of the Lords. 

The demand is utterly hypocritical. The Lords do not want a 
plebiscite on the Reform Bill. They thought, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that they might get an advantage out of the Government’s 
foreign policy, and that the English people, who condemned the pro- 
digious recklessness of the late Government, would condemn<the over- 
caution of the present, I venture on asserting that there was not 
one Tory in the House of Commons, and I almost believe there was 
not one Toiy' in the House of Lords, who believed the accuracy of 
Lord Salisbury’s statement, or believed in his own candour when he 
echoed the statement, that the country hod not made up its mind on 
parliamentary reform, that it was indifferent to the issue, and that 
therefore it ought to be formally consulted. When politicffins veil 
their real motives by prptended ones, they should bo careful about those 
which they profess, if they wish to save themselves from the charge 
of dissimulation or worse. One can never trust Lord Salisbury’s 
judgment. He does his best, no doubt unconsciously, to make us 
distrust his sincerity. , 

The demand is supremely mischievous. If the pretence of a right 
to dissolve Parliament is.an arrogant assumption on the part of the 
Lords, and is a more audacious adt of usurpation than the dissolutions 
of the rash and mendacious Charles, so the attempt to elicit the voice of 
the electors by a plebiscite on a single issue is an imitation, and a bad 
imitation, of the policy of the Second Empire. Napoleon, called the 
Thirdf did occasionally, to the serious mischief of France, invite, by 
a popular, appeal, a vote of confidence in his administration. It was 
disastrous to his people, it was more disastrous to himself fi>r it led 
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him into the fool’s paradise of 1870. Jfo enemy of free institutions 
could devise a scheme more hostile to them than a plebiscite on a 
single issue^ no friend of free institutions could fight too energeti- 
cally against so hateful a conspiracy. It strikes at the root of 
that confidence which should be reposed in reprosentativesy tiU 
they have betrayed their, trusty that of a free judgment within 
recognised lines^ a compact which the most shifty politician con- 
fesses to be binding, a breach of which is such bad faith, that the 
person who commits it is, by the unwritten law of Parliament, bound 
to retire or seek re-election. A man must be very fond of his seat 
in Parliament, if he would condescend to hold it on a bargain 
founded in the answer to a singlh question ; and all experience shows 
that when men are ba^ enough to take a seat under such a condi- 
tion, they will be quite equal to the occasion when they find it con- 
venient to ignore the condition. 

The demand is conspicuously unfair. The Lords demand that the 
House of Commons should be dissolved, in order that a verdict 
should be delivered on the policy of the majority. If the majority 
is condemned by the country, and no reasonable man believes that it 
would be on this issue, the Lords would decree that«lhe county voter 
should not be emancipated, and would mulct the majority with the 
loss of their seats. If the majority is reinstated, they would have 
vindicated themselves, though, as was proved, superfluously, and 
with great loss of private money and labour, and public time. But 
the wager is wholly unfair. It would be, Heads I win, tails you 
lose,^' as the saying is. The Lords would be none the worse for 
being vanquished. They would be just as able to pick a quarrel 
with the new House vA they were with the old, perhaps just as 
willing, and with absolutely no fear for the consequences, with 
nothing but a rebuff, which they are too splendid to care for, and 
too thick-skinned to feel, whatever they might do. 

But however harshly the demand mfty b^ with justice charac- 
terised, the motive by which the demand was formulated and was to 
be enforced was even more grotesque. The Opposition pleaded 
against extension without redistribution on the ground that the little 
boroughs might swamj^ the counties. Who believes them P Qui» 
tulerit Oracchos ch seditione querenies ? Who has hitherto kept the 
little boroughs P Have the Liberal party desired to retain the piti- 
ful villages which send members to Parliament P Are we responsible 
for Woodstock and Eye, and, to be fair, for Petersfield and Walling- 
ford, though in the former pair the members are nominated, in 
the latter pair elected against territorial influence P Why we shall 
next be told that Mr. Ashmead Bartlett was naturalised by the pre- 
sent Home Secretary, instead of that function, one of the highest 
crimes of the late Government, having been performed by the* 
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vise and farseeing genius of Mr. Cross. To imagine that the peers 
intend, in the process of redistribution, to institute any real relation 
between population and representation, is to credit them with a 
fairness of which they have never given proof. What they wished 
to do was to baffle the Gove^ment and reform by imposing on the 
former an impbssible task, and on the letter a futol obstacle. They 
probably hoped that there would be much discontent on one side, of 
the Liberal party if the disfranchisement (not now, it will be 
remembered, as in former Reform Bills, of individuals, but of locali- 
ties), wore extensive, and much discontent of the other side, if small 
constituencies remained unduly represented. They wished to stir up 
the mud of the most ignoble partij&nship, and the motives of their 
zeal are manifest. If any event could discredit the capacity, the 
intelligence, the patriotism, the foresight, the reputation of the 
House of Lords, it would be the demand which Lord Salisbury made, 
and his followers’ accepted, and the motion which Lord Cairns 
formulated, and the majority affirmed. 

The country, we are told, desires to have a second Chamber, in 
order to correct the haste of the House of Commons and secure 
adequate debate. Its utility is farther recognised in its reputed 
position, for, as it is olloged, the Lords are a stable, the Commons 
a shifting body. I have never found in the whole history of the 
House of Lords since it became a power, that it did more than one 
good thing. I allude to the resistance of the Whig peers, daring 
the reign of Anne, to the occasional Conformity Bill, promoted by 
Nottingham, whose family has greatly fallen, and the High Church 
Tories. As is well known, the Whigs, in order to hold the power 
which they felt slipping from them, through* the genius and intrigues 
of Bolingbroke, sacrificed their allies, the Dissenters, and consented 
at last to the Bill. They got no good by their perfidy, as perfidious 
people seldom do. But since that time the business of the Lords 
has been to countenance tdl oppression,* and to resist all justice. 
They never raised their voice against the atrocious penal codes of 
the eighteenth century, though most of theso bloody laws were 
passed at the instance of the Whigs and the traders, the latter of 
whom they cordially detested. . 

Since the Reform Bill of 1832, and still more since that of 1867, 
in which they acquiesced readily and cynically, they have busied 
themsidves in mutilating some bills and in deterring others. It is 
an open secret that much just and necessary legislation would long 
since have been efiheted, but for the open and secret tactics of the 
Lords. They have never resisted one foolish act of the Commons, 
such, for example, as the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. One cannot 
discover a ungle ^t of high political morality in the action of the 
Lords, and it would be easy to discover and exhibit plenty of acts 
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conducted in a contrary spirit. Their existence and action is no 
doubt grateful to indefensible and unjust interests, who recognise 
in them a reasonable and vigorous sympathy. But they have never 
helped to bring the English people out of Egypt and the house of 
bondage, and he would be a very false priest indeed who ascribed 
such a mission and such a faction to the golden calf of the English 
roce. 

The Tories desire the aid of the Lords in order to prevent, as 
Mr. Howorth has told the Times, the Liberals from jerrymandering 
the Eedistribution Bill. To jerrymander, I believe, is tO’ do dis- 
honest work, and I well remember how Mr. Disraeli dealt with 
the redistribution in conncctiod with the Deform Bill of 1867. 
He clapped, without Regard to propriety, county districts on to 
boroughs which returned Liberals, with the avowed object of neu- 
tralising the party. He did so at Oxford as I know, he tried to do 
BO at Birmingham, when Mr. Bright stopped hiid, and he retreated. 
But the Liberal party is bound to approximate as nearly as possible 
to the principle of apportioning representation to numbers, a power 
which Mr. Howorth and his allies may call jerrymandering, as they 
may in trade call a fraud a composition. But the redistribution 
which we advocate we also call fair dealing. 

If the English people likes, it will keep the House of. Lords and 
leave it alone with powers strictly limited, or reform it. But it will 
bo vain, if wo can judge from the past, to expect that this second 
Chamber will ever be other than an obstacle, or to imagine that it 
will give wise counsel or restrain rash action. When it cannot 
obstruct, its debates and its resolutions are of no more account than 
tho.se of the Oxford TJniAn. Hence it can only vindicate its exist- 
ence by obstruction, because it is in this that its only vitality consists. 

There is an institution familiar to the people, though unknown to 
the constitution, as we are told, which fulfils all the functions of a 
second Chamber. It cheeks irregular o&d hasty action, it invites 
debate, it lives by the popular will. Those members of it who are 
in the House of Lords are more or less amenable to public opinion, 
for their term of office depends on it. It can stop all legislation 
which it deems unsuitable, for the sturdiest private member has 
never following enough to defy it. It is constrained to be prudent, for 
if it gets the reputation of success, it bears the ill repute of failure. 
It is hound up with the Parliament Irhich it controls. It checks its 
followers by one set of risks, its followers check it by another sot of 
risks. It is called the Cabinet, and in my opinion it is not only 
the best second Chamber devisable, but the only second Chambw 
which is necessuy. > 

James E. Thoiumj) Bookbs. 
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It was in a manner scarcely flattering to himself that Nnbar saw his 
dearest wish realised this spring, when h|i was once more clothed with 
power which he could hardly have hoped ever to wield again. Bnt 
Egypt is credited with possessing three possible Prime Ministers only. 
Cherif, pushed to the utmost limits of endurance, had at last revblted, 
and thrown back in England’s teeth the advice which he was ordered 
to follow. Riaz, curled up on his divan, enjoyed secretly tho diffi- 
culties which had befallen Cherif, ahd politely declined to stir. The 
last resource was Nubar, and he^ was summpned in haste from his 
country farm to the Presidency. But even at this supreme moment, 
such was the distrust felt of the new President, that Sir Evelyn 
Baring set before him most clearly that, though he was to be Prime 
Minister in name, he was to do no public or private act in that 
capacity without first submitting it to her Majesty’s representative. 
Humiliating as these terms were, Nubor did not hesitate a moment, 
but stoutly took up Cherif ’s burden, promising to the world anything 
and everything, and to himself a speedy release from all the engage- 
ments he was taking upon himself. The largest items in Cherif’s 
legacy of trouble were the Soudan question, on which he definitively 
resigned; tho police question, involving more or less the whole 
provincial administration ; the prisons question, which had hocomo a 
quarrel personal and general between the functionaries of the 
Ministers of the Interior and Justice ; and the press question, which 
had brought the Egyptian Government intd direct collision with tho 
French colony, as represented by their newspaper, tho*jBosjp/iore 
Egyptien. Besides these greater subjects of dissension, Nubar found 
the whole of Egypt in a state of disorganisation and anarch^ difficult 
to describe. Every 0100*6 hand was, against his fellow, and the 
treasury was nearly empty. 

Nubar’s pact with England was entered into at a moment when 
he, in common with the Egyptian world at large, interpreted Lord 
Granville’s message to Cherif as a tacit acknowledgment of some- 
thing approaching a protectorate. ■ If England was to give advice 
which she insisted upon being followed, it was only reasonable to 
infer that she would take uponffierself the onm of her counsel, and 
assist the Minister who carried it out. Hubar thus estimated, and 
then resolved to accept the situation, inwardly reserving to himself 
the alternative if ever he found himself strong enough, or noticed 
England’s will growing weaker, to throw in his lot with any other 
party whose support might better suit his own interests. In a very 
short time he discovered that Baring was a hard taskmaster, and 
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that his position was growing intolerable, both at the Palace and at 
the Ministries. He, therefore, determined to coquet with the other 
side, and to maho friends with the mammon of unrighteousness. 
The obvious mode of doing this was to attack Clifford Lloyd, whose 
unpopularity with the Egyptians made him a &ir butt. With the 
Soudan question Nubar re|b8ed to meddle. Being in reality a poor 
diplomatist and nothing of a soldier, Kubar preferred to turn his 
peculiar talents to account in the field of ministerial intrigue rather 
than in conflict with France, England, Sir Evelyn Wood, and the 
Mahdi. And here it may be os well to point out that the talents of 
Nubar, although considerable, are not upon a large scale. All his 
abilities are of minor calibre. Ilis mind is one which, though quick 
at seizing a salient pojnt or a happy notion, is entirely incapable of 
creating broad conceptions. By mixing freely with all sorts and 
conditions of men, ho has every opportunity of hearing a diversity 
of opinions. He never fails in appropriating th6Be which are likely 
to bo of service to him, and having once procured the germ of an 
idea, he has a peculiar capacity for clothing it in Nubaresque form 
and presenting it to the world as his own. A certain veneer 
of eloquence and epigrammatic terseness has enabled him to gain a 
reputation for political wisdom by foisting upon his hearers the trans- 
formed theories and phrases of others. His adroitness in chaffering 
and bargaining alike in great things and small have gained him an 
entirely false name for organising capacity. He will put forward a 
solitary *idea for some scheme, will entrust others to work it out, 
finally presenting the whole as a triumph of his own genius. All 
his life he has lived and thriven on the weakness and the strength of 
others, taking advantage openly where he feels himself the stronger, 
and sildhtly stealing the sinews of an adversary who is more than a 
match for him. 

In itd way his straggle with Clifford Lloyd was a masterpiece of 
his peculiar style of intrigue. Oh his accession to power, Nubar found 
Lloyd master of the situation. He had reduced the Minister of the 
Interior to a mere puppet, and the Inspector-General of Reform was 
in reality Minister of the Interior. By the introduction of his new 
police system he had i^ruck a radical blow at the abuses perpetrated 
by the mudirs and old provincial police. Acting on the assumption 
that the maladministration of the govemors-was the root of brigand- 
age and disturbance througlioat thfe country, he paralysed them by 
placing his own police officers to act in concert with them, but at the 
same time ordering them to report directly to him any instwee of 
injustice or tyranny. This system might or might not hove suc- 
cored in the end, but in its beginnings it was a failure. The 
European police officers had neither the experience nor ‘the actual 
force to cany out their own ideas or Clifford Lloyd’s orders without 
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the assistance of the mudirs. The latter would either work os 
governors of their provinces or not at alL They would take the 
whole responsibility for public order if allowed to uphold their 
authority after their own ideas, but they would not share the task of 
governing with Lloyd's police. And they said so very plainly, 
offering alinost en masse to resign if Lloyfl's scheme was to be carried 
out. This action of the mudirs gave Nubar a very powerful weapon. 
The increase of disorder, owing partly to the divisions amongst the 
provincial authorities and partly to the general excitement occasioned 
by the course of events, was entirely attributed to the new police laws, 
and this lent additional force to thc^petitions of the mudirs. Kubar 
felt that he had found a case which promised well. It was, however, 
difficult to know at which point to* attack him? As Inspector-General 
of Beferms, he was certainly paid by Egypt, but he was in no sense 
on Egyptian officiaj. It became necessary to bring him more closely 
under the authority of the Egyptian Government before complaining 
of his official acts. Accordingly Nubar suggested that for the better 
execution of his measures, it would be advisable that Lloyd should 
be named Under Secretary of State for the Interior, when ho would 
have the whole direction of the Ministry more immediately under 
his hands than as Inspector-General of Eeforms. Lloyd fought shy 
of the bffer for some time, but finally, believing that the change of 
name would affect his real position only in a dight degree, he 
accepted. As a matter of fact, Lloyd made no outward change 
whatever in his conduct of business. But Nubar was content to 
wait, and even to encourage Lloyd in exceeding the usual limits 
of action of an under secretary. Meanwhile the mudirs and 
interior officials began to grow impatient and to fear that Nubar 
had misled them. The time had not yet come, however, for him 
to make on open attack on Llcyd; he prepared the ^ay for 
it by industriously fomenting quarrel between Sir Benson 
Maxwell and Dr. Groekshank, Lloyd’s Director-General of Prisons. 
Sir B. Maxwell was instigated by his subordinates to prefer formal 
complaints against Dr. Crookshank, which were really directed 
against Lloyd, and finally threatened to prosecute one or both 
of them for illegality in the code of prisoif regulations drawn up 
by Lloyd on which Crookshank was working. The mere fact of 
Lloyd’s being attacked* so violently by a high English functionary 
was manifestly a trump-card for Nubar. Not only did it give 
substance to the unceasing complaints of Egyptian •officials against 
the English Under Secretary, but the spectacle of two of our 
highest officials being engaged in the bitterest recriminations, and 
each calling for the other’s resignation, threw considerable discredit 
on the whole English administration. It was not on this question, 
however, that Nubar elected finally to join issue with Lloyd, but on 
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the Municipality Bill of Alexandria. The townspeople for some time 
past had been clamouring both by petitions and through the public 
press for a municipality. Lloyd sketched a Bill, which was approved 
by the Council of Ministers, and with this in his pocket he went 
down to Alexandria to lay the scheme before them. At the same 
time he published it in the newspapers. As he went to Alexandria 
with the full knowledge and tacit consent of Nubar, he was surprised 
at being suddenly recalled by Sir E. Baring to defend himself 
against the charge of a gross breach of ministerial etiquette. He 
found Baring, Sir B. Mawell, and Nubar together when he went to 
the house of the Egyptian Pri^e Minister. Nubar protested that 
the question was not a personal one, but that it was impossible for 
him to continue as head of the Egyptian State if Lloyd or any other 
Englishman were to be allowed to discuss State measures without 
consulting him and before they had become law. .He then went into 
the other questions of police and prisons. He declared that by the 
new police scheme the country was being reduced to a state of 
anarchy which had already necessitated the proclamation of a kind 
of martial law ; that the mudirs had declared to him that they would 
no longer be responsible for the maintenance of order, and that he 
must beg Baring to judge of the eflects of Lloyd^s action. He was 
quite ready to go himself if necessary ; but if he stayed, Lloy*d must 
go, or must confine himself to a much more dependent line of action. 
On Nubar’s side was Sir B. Maxwell, who supported many of his asser- 
tions as to the state of disorder in the provinces, and the impossibility 
and illegality of continuing the existing police and prison regime. 

The coup was well considered, well timed, and decisively struck. 
There could scarcely be any doubt as to the result. If Nubar resigned, 
Baring would once more have found himself without a titular 
Prime lijinister. In fact the choice lay between upholding Idoyd, 
which meant definitely taking oger the whole internal administra- 
tion of Egypt, or giving* in to Nubar, which meant an abandon- 
ment of the whole work of the past year in the interior. Baring 
would have liked a compromise, but none was possible. Nubar had 
designedly let things go too far. Had he complained sooner or on 
one small point, the difficulty might have been smoothed down. But 
he had allowed his griefs to grow, and now he declared, he would 
permit no arbitrary Englishmen to act independently of him. After 
a simulated arrangement to save appearances, Lloyd was sent home, 
and Nubar scored his first great victory. The fruits of it very soon 
became apparent. One of Lloyd^s principal safeguards against 
injustioe had been the establishment of a large staff of English 
translators, who sent in to him copies of every petition presented to 
the Ministry. This staff was promptly abolished, and petitions, 
unless well backed or gilded, find their way, as of old, straight to the 
waste-paper basket Having got rid of Lloyd, the next thing to be 
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done was to remodel the police so as to give aatis&otion to the 
mudirs. 

One of the heaviest gxievances agunst Lloyd had been his “ mar- 
tial law in the provinces against brigandage. As a sabstitute for 
this ITubar at once curtailed the powers of <he police, handing back 
the inquisitorial power to the mudirs. # But in order to give his 
action the appearance of legality he joined to the mudirs a delegate 
of the Proeureur-Oeneral (^Subatiiut de Parquet), and a sheikh from 
each district, thus forming a commission at each chief provincial 
town. This commission, however, being a special one, has much 
the aspect of a court-martial. It would take too long to follow 
the incident and its attendant intrigues from the beginning. It is 
enough to say, that when the subqti^ta and the mudirs, with their 
satellites, found that henceforth the prisons were under daily inspec- 
tion, that torture was abolished, and that a man could not be sent to 
prison without a wfitten order from some one who was thenceforth 
responsible for his incarceration, nor kept there for years until he 
paid enough to procure his release, a storm of opposition arose. A 
sudden philanthropy seized upon Sir Benson Maxwell and his 
substituis. It had never before entered their imagination that the 
prisons concerned them. Scarcely a day passed now, however, 
without, somebody visiting a prison, and endeavouring to extract 
some fact which might be twisted into an accusation against the 
English administration, hfo device or subterfuge seemed too trifling 
or mean to gain the desired end. Up to the present all have failed, 
the only result being that the Procureur-Qeneral and his staff have 
been so busied in attempting to find fault with the prisons that 
they appear to have abandoned their own legitimate duties. 
Whilst Dr. Crookshank, with the inadequate means at his dis- 
posal, does his best to meet the calls upon him, the Parquet 
content themselves with sending in shoals of prisoners day after 
day, and instead of yrorldng off the ,oM cases by trial confine 
themselves to commitments. The increase in the number of un- 
condemned prisoners now under detention is alarming. In several 
prisons there are many more awaiting trial than condemned. At 
Zagazig, for instance, the returns for the last month show 135 
unoondemned as against 53 condemned ; at Tontah, 150 to 77 ; at 
Damanboor, 93 to 26. *. These are the three principal towns of 
Lower Egypt. And it must furfher be noted that amongst the con- 
demned we many sentenced to hard labour for Iqpg terms who 
should be in the convict prisons at Alexandria and Toorah, where 
as yet there is not sufficient accommodation. ' This makes the 
proportion more disgraceful still, and the prison question is one 
which must before long be decisively settled, otherwise the late 
mutinies , and revolts show that the prisoners will constitute a serious 
danger to public peaic^ On this particular question Nubar has 
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apparently taken no very active outward part, though his sympathies 
are undoubtedly with the mhstituts. The rest of the Interior is now 
purged of English interference; the prisons administration alone 
remains, like Naboth^s vineyard. And since the power of pashadom 
is not likely to be satisfied with the half when there is any chance 
of getting the whole; there ts great reason to fear that unless he is 
strongly supported Doctor Orookshank will follow his ex-chief. 

The study of the second reign of Nubar would not be complete 
without mention of the incident of the Bosphare Egyptien^ a French 
newspaper published in Cairo. The tone of this journal had at last 
become so offensive that Lloyd decided to suppress it, and accordingly 
notice was sent to the French Consul-General to be served upon this 
paper. As the BonphorCy however, was a very powerful engine for 
sowing sedition broadcast, and especially for throwing the most 
virulent abuse at England and everything English, the French 
Consulate refused to have anything to do with its suppression, and 
Baring, on being applied to, declined to use his influence with 
M.Barrero. The BosphorCy disregarding its own engagements to abide 
by the Press Laws, and all the threats of the Government, continued 
to appear as before, a standing proof at once of the treachery of 
Nubar, the impotence of the Egyptian Government and the ill-will 
of Franco. 

When I left Cairo in the beginning of July, Nubar seemed most 
absolutely master of the situation, but whispers were already abroad 
that his position was not so secure as it appeared. After Baring’s 
departure he had cautiously felt his way towards an understanding 
with France, and his renewed intimacy with the Palace was a matter 
of universal comment. Humours of the Khedive himself taking the 
Presidency of the Cabinet were the result. Nubar did not deny 
that he should be pleased to see Tewfik Pasha take a more active 
part in public affairs. The idea formed by Nubar was probably 
that by making the Khedive President., of the Council, and 
keeping one of the other portfolios himself, ho would retain almost 
if not all his old power, with the faculty of putting on to the 
shoulders of the Khedive any unpleasant responsibility. This com- 
bination was naturally viewed very differently by different parties. 
The French supported it, but possibly with a wish to get Nubar out of 
the way. The Khedive himself, whilst -Iialf inclined tp accept 
the temptation of having some littfe share in the government of his 
own country, mistrusted the offer and the quarter from which it 
came. England, without giving reasons, preferred a continuance of 
the status quo, and so for the present Nubar must be content to carry 
on the work he has begun. This is by no means an easy task. 
Daily recurring abuses point to the necessity for renewed English 
supervision. Two new English inspectors have been proposed, but 
Nubar stoutly combats the idea, which is being resolutely pressed 
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upon him. Having got rid of Idoyd, jit would iU (pit him to have 
a couple of fresh thorns planted in hi^ aide* . . 

The results ojE our faqpenm«xt;with; KulifEr.. are little less than 
disastrous. He haa.&fijr retdised the weakness ajid worthlessness of 
our poUcy, and has gone ovw .to the strtm^v Huhar is now hope- 
lesdy oonmitted to idl those intereiHs which pre peculiarly aatago- 
nistio to our own. -The Egyptian premier of our ' choice .» at 
the present moment the trusted ^y of France and pashadom. 
Probably no one is more surprised than himself at his own 
signal and rapid success. He imagines, doubtless, that his hmg- 
oberished dream of Egypt under an Armenian regent is now 
within a reasonable distance of fulfilment, and he rejoices as a 
strong man armed. But his strength is move apparent than real ; 
it lies in the known and incurable weakness of his sovereign, in the 
contradictions and instability o^ English policy, in the maze of 
European rivalries which surround him and us, and in the impossi- 
bility of most of his competitors. In Egj'pt, as in all other Oriental 
countries, everything depends on the character of the real chief of 
the State. If Egypt posfiessed a strong ruler Nubar would be a 
cypher ; if England was elected to really govern the' country Hubar 
would be, as long as it suited him, her most obedient servant and 
the zealous performer of her behests. As matters stand he is, and 
ever will be, a danger to us. We contemplate with surprise 
to-day the blind trust wo displayed on his behalf only six short 
months ago. Events in Egypt are marching quicker than diplomacy, 
and a great crisis is approaching. The action of Nubar will pos- 
sibly hasten the inevitable catastrophe.. Wl^en the crisis comes it 
will concern the future of England just as much as it will affect 
the future of Egypt. England will shortly have to chose between 
one of three courses ; she must commit Egypt to the care of a 
really energetic and capable native ruler — to the hands of one 
before whom Nubar would be a nonentity* and who could with a 
strong will suppress anarchy within and resist intrigue from with- 
out. If she does not do this she must in some form or other 
annex the country. Egyptian Presidents of ^e Ootmcil will then 
disappear from the arena of practical politics. The only other 
alternative will be to leave Egypt to the tender mercies of France. 
In that case the coming r’ace of ii^gyptian premiers will be no con- 
cern of etirs, for o«J:^^|^tion as a Mediterranean power will have 
come to, to end. Nubar, at any rate, will have the tetisfaction of 
knowing that he has in person given us the most ample proof of the 
impossibility of the present rigim, and afforded us a warning which 
shoujid assist materially in their deliberations those statesmen upon 
whom the grave responiibilities of the existing Egyptian chaos are 
commonly. st]|)posed to re|tA 
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HOME AND FOBEIGN AFFAIRS. 

i.--roLrriCAL. 

Tiir: chief events of political importance which have happened during 
the past month may be raiagcd under the two heads, Parliamentary 
Reform and Egypt. The position*^ of the Franchise Bill, and the 
relations occupied towards it, by the various parties and factions of 
parties in the State are so well known in themselves, and are treated 
at such length in more than one article in the current number of 
this Review, that it is unnecessary specially to dwell upon them 
here. How can any reasonable or honest critic accuse the Govern- 
ment of having provoked a collision between the two Houses of Par- 
liament ? Mr. Gladstone proposed a course, which, if adopted, would 
have rendered it morally certain t]iat no general election could take 
place, before the opportunity had been afiPorded of discussing the 
Redistribution Bill that the present cabinet is pledged to intro- 
duce. Whether this measure would have become law, — whether it 
would have proved acceptable to Lord Saliii|biury and the Conservative 
Peers, — is a different question. The opposition is naturally anxious 
to deal with redistribution, upon what its spokesmen call sound and 
equitable principles — that is in a manner calculated to help tho 
Conservative cause. The Conservatives, moreover, have a strong 
interest in forcing an appeal to the constituencies, as they arc, 
and not as they will be when the gift of full citizenship has 
been bestowed upon tho workmen and artisans who inhabit our rural 
districts. When, ther.efore„ ministers are taunted with insincerity, 
dishonesty, and other vices of the same kind, it must be remembered 
that the Tories, in virtue of their party exigencies and their political 
demands, expose themselves to an obvious retort. 

There is, the Conservatives protest, no reason to believe that the 
country is strongly in favour of the Franchise Bill, or that, if con- 
sulted, it would pronounce for the severance of redistribution from 
enfranchisement. Exactly; and, therefore, the Lords reject the 
Franchise measure, and Lord Salisbury insists upon his right to compel 
the Government to ap|)cal to the coimtry. There are two reasons why 
it is impossible for Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues to do anything 
which would countenance these pretensionET. Ministers have a com- 
pact and overwhelming majority in the/^buse of Commons. 
Is Lord Salibbury a better judge than Mr. Gladstone whether 
the House of Commons fairly reflects the opinions of the English 
people? Suppose that the Prime Minister, as a popular leader, 
were to allow such an assumption, what is the precedent he would set, 
and what is the far-reaching responsibility he would incur ? Simply 
this: that whenever, at any future time, the peers objected to the 
policy of a Liberal administration, th^ would be within their right 
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in throwing outohnoziooBineBsares and in commanding the Gh>Tem- 
ment of the day to dua<d've, on the jdea, which Hr. Gladatone’s con- 
cession to the demand, how advanced, wmild .he held to justify— 
that they (the Lords) were better judgea of popular sentiment than 
the cabinet. The second reason why Mr. Gladstone cannot acquiesce 
in a course, that might have the effect of handing over the whole 
business of redistribution to his opponents, arises out of his manifest 
duty to tho two million electors whom he desires to add to the register. 
No plan of redistribution can be satisfactory or final which does not 
commend itself to the majority of those who await emancipation. 
Granted that, before a readjustment cf electoral power takes place, 
there may be an appeal to the enlarged constituencies ; is it not 
probable that the Parliament thud returned, 'would be more likely 
to devise a plan of redistribution acceptable to the mass of the now 
electors than the Conservatives P * If this is so, then it would follow 
that the right which the Lords and tho Conservatives together now 
assert, to settle tho whole business of redistribution, is unconstitu- 
tional and diametrically opposed to 'tho first principles of political 
equity and expediency. 

Such, upon a general review of tho question, appear to be tho 
main issues involved in the struggle to which Lord Salisbury and 
his followers have committed tho country. Tho Conservatives 
aim at precipitating a dissolution for party purposes. Tho Liberals 
are bound to resist this object, not so much on party, as on 
national, grounds. The country, there is every reason to believe, 
adopts this view of tho matter, and is anxious to signify its 
disapproval of the Tory claims decisively, bvrt temperately. Hence 
tho general aspect of the impressivo demonstration of which tho 
capital was the scene on tho 21st of the present month. Other 
circumstances no doubt combined to invest the display with tho graces 
of sobriety and modoration.* Thus, it may. bo said, the masses have 
a consciousness now which they never possessed before, that in the 
long run their prerogative must prevail against tho pretensions 
of aristocratic privilege, and that there is tho less necessity 
for disorderly ebullitions of tbeir will. Agsjin, tho Conservatives 
wisely abstained from any organized attempts to interfere with 
the Hyde Park meeting... Had such interference been forthcoming, 
tho crowd would have known how to meet and resent it. But 
because there arose nd emergency and consequently no conflict, 
therefore Lord SaHsbuiy chose to characterize tho business 
as an attempt at "legislation by picnic.”' Before Parliament 
meets again in the l&te autunm many other such manifesta- 
tioijs of pubKo» feeling will have been witnessed. Will the Tory 
leaders denounce these' too, aa inadequate and unreal, in pro- 
portion as they are peaceful P It is their tbjeot to convince the 
opposition that the of Commons is, as the Prime Minister and 
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his oolleagaes insist, the futhM rsfleotion of ibe judgment of tbe 
country. If the Tories continue to deny such ^ the cose, 
because there is no breach of the peace, they will dhi^enge the 
disturbance that they deprecate. The agitation has begun. So far 
as it has proceeded, its m^thode have been tranq[nil ai^ hlaiWiftWiH. 
Will the Oonservatives persist in saying that if it remains without 
reproach it ia too insignifioant to convey any lesson P In that case 
they must be prepared for the consequences, for which they alone 
can be held responsible. 

Lord Salisbury notoriously calculates that the affairs of Egypt 
may help him to force a dissolution ; that the Conference now 
sitting in London will h^eak down ; that the Mahdi may advance 
upon Egypt, and that this combination of sinister contingencies will 
not only fatally discredit the Government, but will insure their 
defeat in the country. As regards tho future of Egyptian finance, we, 
write at a disadvantage. Mr. Gladstone is not likely to make his 
decisive statement on tho results of tho deliberations of tho financial 
experts for somo days to come, and meanwhile there are only tho 
rumours that the Conference has failed. Not being, therefore, in a 
position either to criticise or defend what has been done, we prefer to 
point out what, in our opinion, may be done. The French plenipo- 
tentiaries may accept the English estimate of Egyptian expenditure, 
but, in obodience to the pressure brought to bear upon them and 
upon the Government of M. Ferry by the representatives of French 
finance, may take exception to tho other part of the budget, tho pos- 
sibilities of Egyptian revenue. In reply to the English proposal to 
reduce the interest on the debt, they may insist that an additional 
£600,000 per annum can be extorted from the fellahs. Such a sugges- 
tion cannot be accepted by England. The English Government may 
not, indbed, deny the possibility of squeezing this further sum from the 
Egyptian peasantry. AUAhey need say ib that they refuse to engage 
in the attempt to do so, and that, farther, thdy refuse to make our 
soldiers in Egypt the executioners of such a policy. If, therefore, 
the Fi^oh deoisionB'--alw‘ay8 assuming that they are final, and that 
the account which we have given of them is correct — are pressed, tho 
Conference must fail. The English proposal, which is one for a 
compontion, must break down, and Eg 3 rpt.will be left face to face 
with her creditors. It is not difficAlt to predict what may htqi^en. 
The irst duty jmposed npon her will be that of sdf-preserveilaon. 
She tnuet 'provide for her own existence, and to do tl^e she . must 
take, or u <^er' words, intercept before it reaches the. liquidating 
body, the reFehues necessary for thoi internal adnuhisttsticit of the 
counti^.' ’Whi^ver balance may be avaUaUe -ealt.' ‘go tb her 
creditors.) It be inadequate, but what emt crSdltit^ then 
do ? They inay^i^ thefr debtor, and even obtain jndgmnrt against 
her, in tho inlUAtational tribunals. But t tib imalft will he 
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without the matorial fi»oe.t» giro afioot t^eir dooioes^ aud it is 
oertain that aeither the Egjptum nor ^ English fomy will inter- 
vene to QOinpel the E^ptiaU' 0OTenu)a«ht to iso^ irom the peasants 
the sum neceswviy to pay the debts in fnlh, Jpat the &ot be plainly 
put, and. Mrly fiused-r-the Egyptian . QoVeinmont is in tha position 
of a private individud who is hopelessly insolvent, and who Differs a 
choice between composition and bankruptcy. If Europe will not 
accept a composition, it must accept the bankruptcy, and in this cose 
the creditors will only get what remains after the payment of all 
necessary expenses. 

The most absorbing topic of Eurepean interest during tbe month 
has been supplied by the outbreak of cholera in France. It lias 
taken precedence alike of tho London Conffrenco, of the Franco- 
Moorish question, of tho beginnings of the CIcrioal Cabinet in 
Belgium, and the treatment which the German flag received in Paris 
on the day of the National Fete. In Morocco Franco has taken a 
practical step towards retreating from the dangerous position assumed 
by on official of the same type as Roustan and Tricon, — ^by disowning 
his action. Spain, Italy, and England might have objected to a 
repetition of the Tunisian method in Morocco. Yet tho French have 
got tho necessary material — the Sheroef of Wazan included — ready 
for a more favourable occasion. The affair of the Placo de la Con- 
corde and the Rue de Rivoli might have proved more serious. Prince 
Bismarck might easily have magnified it, had he cared to do so, 
into a casm belli. But ho had no idea of doing anything of the sort, 
and independently of his attitude in this matter, he has recently 
shown himself decidedly favourable to'France. His financial adviser 
at the Conference, M. von Dcrenthal, has, it is said, consistently 
supported the counter-proposals of M. do BligniCTes. As regards 
Belgium, she is advancing more quickly than was expected towards 
the elericalising of her inatitutions. Ap^rt from her Cabinet, she 
has now a Senate where ecclesiastical propensities predominate. Yet 
the reappointment of a Nuncio in Brussels does not specifically repre- 
sent the new direction in her policy, since that measure had virtually 
been decided imder Fr^re-Orban. There is, however, a project in 
preparation whiob aims at the handing over of tho schools to the 
Catholic priests ; nor should the fact be unnoticed that, on the 21st 
instant,, the anniversary of tbe day when, fifty-three years ago, Ring 
lieopold I. f^k the oath of the Constitution, the Te Deim was sung 
in the presence of the bishops and many officials a*nd judges, who 
had kept aloof since 1880, because the ecclesiastical authorities had 
cofiffiranned the people’s participation in the national festival. 

,,To return to the ch^era. It was towards the end of Juno that 
fibiore exrived reports of the presence of this malignant malady at 
Toulon { ®ae death hsi^ occurred on the 14tib, two on the 20th, and 
ten on, the,S®nA S^don pointed to the troop-ship Sart/te, lately 
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arriTed from Saigon; and tiiait. Tos^^waa removed to a distance 
from the port. iThis is not the first time that a Fremdi troop* 
ship rotnming from .Cochin China has had cholera on hoard; 
in .1872 the transport Corr^ze passed through the Sues Canal 
with a clean bill of health, although there had been sixty oases 
of cholera in her (thirty of them fatal) since she left Saigon. 
The first cases at Toulon in June last were mostly among sailors 
and men employed in the dockyard, and the very large proportion 
of recoveries (four out of five) raised a doubt whether the disease 
• were of the true Asiatic type. On the 28th of June the first death 
from cholera took place at Marseilles. In both cities the mortality 
rose steadily until it reached the maximum of about sixty-five deaths 
in the twenty-four houfs in Marseilles, and about forty in Toulon, — 
the total for the two cities now being considerably over one thousand. 
The pestilence has spread to other places in Provence, notably to 
Arles, where there have been, for some time, about ten deaths a day. 
The course of the epidemic hitherto has been closely in accordance 
with the precedent of 1865, so far as that related to Provence ; but 
there is this important difference — in 1865, the pestilence reached 
the shores of Europb from Alexandria, almost simultaneously at four 
or more independent points, — ^Valencia, Marseilles, Ancona, and 
Constantinople ; — its invasion therefore proceeded on distinct lines, 
and its difiusion became all the more certain. From 1865 to 
1874, it was never absent from one part or another of the east 
of Europe, and from first to last its victims must have been 
nearly a million. In the present instaneo there is a certain small 
j)robability of the disease being localised in Provence. If it were to 
follow exactly the precedent of 1865, which began three weeks 
later in the season, it would appear in and around Paris about 
the end of September, and spare all the other great to^vns in France 
except those originally infected in Prouenoe, and Bordeaux and 
Brest. In that epidemic the serious invasion bf Great Britain was 
in the year following (1866) at a number of independent centres 
about the first week of July, the infection having been brought 
across the North Sea. The total mortality in Marseilles in 1865, 
from July 23 to October 23 was 1,847 ; in Toulon the same ywr, 
from August 27 to October 22, it was 1,282» In Paris that yeat 
the cholera mortality was 6,011 from October 1 to December 3. 
Thiire has been much panic at Toulon, Marseilles, and Arl^ and 
^odus .(^,all whb could get away. The advantage of escaping, (ul 
en magS6 ftoih an infected soil is well understood in i^t corner 
of the ldedit«rrah<^. The usual machinery of quarantine . upon 
sea and lanjd tjttyel has been set in motion. The greatest danger 
to Italy '.is a%ig ' the . Biviera, where there are thoiisonds of 
poor Italiahs seeldng to return from the infected mties. An inddent 
just reported thrhire a good deal of light On the pohoy of crowding 
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travellers into lazarettos, witkont th^ oonvwieiices and decencies of 
living. At Yentiiniglia, a lad ^ne througli the fixed 

term of quarantine, was about to leaved 'irhen he -was soized urith 
cholera and died in a tew hours. An SkiigUeh steamer, the St. 
Dunstan, touched at Marseilles on the hoiae^M voyage from Bom- 
bay, and cholera appeared among her crew a day or two after she 
sailed again for Liverpool. Two of them' died, and most of the 
others suffered more or less faom choleraic sickness. When the 
vessel arrived in the Mersey she was detained in the river under the 
control of the Port Sanitary Authority for a day or two, and is now 
docked. The novel point in the case of the St, Dumtan arose in con- 
nection with the recent practice of steamships carrying water.ballast ; 
in this case water from the dock in Marseilles^was let into the ballast- 
tank, and there were strong reasons for suspecting that it was tainted 
with choleraic matters from the sewage of the town. It was dis- 
charged into the Mersey on the *ebb tide, and there can be no doubt 
that, so diluted and oxidised, it would be quite harmless. 

II.— FINANCE. 

Not since the summer following the stoppage of the city of 
Glasgow Bank, has the city known a loss eventful month. Thk is 
scarcely to bo wondered at after the exciting times through which 
the world of credit has passed. Although the startling losses that 
have fallen alike on institutions and individuals have been borne 
'with a splendid exemption from any approach towards the panics of 
former days, they have bred a good deal of the distrust which suc- 
ceeds a crisis of the phenomenal order, and distrust always makes 
the current of business uneventful. No new enterprises are entered 
upon because promoters and the public are both afraid of the unfore- 
seen. Money sinks in price until those who possess it begin to deem 
themselves the unluckiest of mortals. The universal, complaint is that 
enterprise is dead, aa4 mod’s conversatiomin places of business resort 
is much more Ifirely to bo of imaginary catastrophes impending than 
of renewed conquests in the wprld-'wido field of commerce. In one 
sense we have more of this latter display of the characteristica of 
distrust at the present time than usually follows the ordinary panic. 
A panic, it is often remarked, clears tho air.” It applies an in- 
fidlible test to men and’mstitutions. The solvent endure, the bank- 
rupt go 'to the wall, and after the storm has passed by dealers in 
money and credit think they know whom to trust. Twice, howevor, 
■within the past ten years, there have been all the elements of a 
great break-down in credit visible in London, and nothing 
pairticular has come, of them. Quidnuncs, therefore, find in 
the absence of events- of a startling character an excuse for Ihe 
propagation' of the 'wildest iei>orts xe,garding the credit and stability 
of the most tenerated institation. Now tho tale is that a great bank 
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has loat 00 much by rogues whom it has trusted that it must either 
find now capital or succumb. Or you hear that So*and>so has 
suffered to such an unheard'of tete&t through a|>ecolatioDS in sugar 
or coffee or wheal that stoppage is only a question of da3nB. And 
when days and weeks pass without producing the least result the 
undaunted prophet of evil lays all the blame on the foreigner. Wore 
it not that this, that, or the other foreign banking-house lends its 
name and its means to firms in distress every day in the we^ would 
bo signalized by a more or loss appalling failure. 

This, briefly indicated, is the tone and temper of the money 
market at the present time, and it explains the position of affairs 
better than the most elaborate 'description could possibly do. Wo 
are passing through a period of universal distrust which has been 
aggravated by the absence of any test, so to say, as to who is solvent 
and who is not. The concrete expression of scepticism as to the 
solvency of one’s neighbour is found in what the city calls “ cheap 
money.” Qlierc is far more means in the market than can bo used, 
while not a week passes without adding to the list of firms whose 
drafts or acceptances are put upon the list of the suspected. A 
position of this kind makes the record of trade and finances unevent- 
ful in the extreme. During July, in fact, no events have occurred, 
nobody failed of any consequence, and no alteration took place in the 
attitude of the money market toward borrowers. What will bo the 
outcome of this curious dead-lock we, in one sense, do not venture 
to predict. It may, however, be confidently asserted that, should 
tho autumn and winter pass by with no confirmation of the gloomy 
anticipations of those who now see credit of all kinds on its last legs, 
an outburst of speculative activity is tho certain consequence of the 
present apathy. We have not reached the beginning of such a time 
yot, but, shquld no signal catastrophe intervene, it is not very far 
off. Btft will no such mishap occur ? That is just what we cannot 
bo suro of. Our impres^n — and it is afi impression only — ^is that 
for the present, perhaps for years to come, the uvorst is past. 
Tho test of universal distrust has not been applied to credit, and 
theroforo no one can say whether its apparent stability under 
exceptional trials is tq bo justified by events or not. We lean, 
however, to tho opinion tha^it wiU, wero it for no other reason than 
that the assertions of croakers have been already so often 
Too litUe allowance is always mado in their statements for the in- 
oalenlable extenigion in tho facilities for suetmning credit enjoyed hy 
modem civilised nations. Formerly, a house that lost more than it 
could afford, soonac or later failed ; to-day it is “ financed,” tamed into 
a limited liability company, kept alive somehow till better days 
retam. ^/Te see ncthing to hinder this from being tho course of oar 
financial histoiyncw. 

/«V 28 , 188 «. 
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AN ANTIDOTE TO AGITATION. 

Viyvovrai flip oip ai trrdfftte oif W€pl fUK^Civ aX\* U fiiKp&Pf trraffidZovai 
Hk irtfii /ityd\up»* — ^Aristotle. Polities, viii. 4. 

In writing what follows I have for the moment endeavoured, to the 
best of my ability, to separate myself from anything approaching to 
an extreme party attitude, to take, as it were, a bird’s eye view of 
the past, present, and future, of the question of Parliamentary 
Beform/ in the belief that, regarding the dimensions of the subject 
at issue, the extent and composition of the existing electorate, the 
unprecedented magnitude of the stakes which both the great political 
parties in this country have laid down, an honest attempt at impar- 
tiality may possibly rise almost to the height of patriotism. 

In different parts of the world and \n various manners, ministers 
are now enjoying a holiday which, after a session all the more 
fatiguing because it was barren, I am unable to grudge them. It 
is but a brief interval of repose that they can command between the 
prorogation and the ordeal of the platform which must precede the 
meeting of Parliament in October. The Cabinet would possibly best 
consult its dignity and its interests by the consideration of the question 
as to whether the time could not be turned to better account than by 
the making of idle and boyish holidays, followed by the exhausting 
business of stumping declamation. In a couplo'of months Parliament 
will reassemble under peculiar circumstances, and with a view to 
absolute legislation. If*'tiertain preliminary steps are taken, and if 
the Government, without doing Excessive violence to their nature, 
can approach their duty in a faithful spirit it would neither be ridicu- 
lous nor unreasonable to observe that the entire subject of Parh'amen- 
tary Beform might be settled with that amount of finality which would 
preclude its being raised again during a few generations. To this end 
it will be beside the mark that Mr. Gladstone should galvanise Mid- 
lothian or that his colleagues should faintly illuminate the provinces 
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and towns of England. Ministers ought to meet Parliament, con- 
vened in an extraordinary session, with a dc^ite, a reasonable, a com- 
plete programme. The autumn Cabinets ought to begin unusually 
early, ought to be unusually numerous. A committee of the Cabinet 
should hare remained in, or should almost immediately return to 
London, for the purpose of drafting the outlines of their Bedistribu- 
tion Bill, in consultation with their learned law officers. The necessity 
may appear irksome, but governments exist for the good of the 
governed, and the time of ministers is the time of the people, from 
whom ministers arc not too proud to receive no inconsiderable pecu- 
niary remuneration. There are, however, no signs in Downing Street 
of the imminence of Cabinet Meetings. Not^g is heard of those 
ministers or officials u^om it chiefly concerns, foregoing their vaca- 
tion and consenting to lire laborious nights and days for the eTalfad 
purpose that when Reform is once more submitted to Parliament it 
may be on a scale adequate and lucid. In other words, if anything 
as certain, it is this ; that the Government are engaged in everything 
else except in the preparation of a Redistribution BilL I am 
sufficiently supported in this assertion by the curt replies of Lord 
Granville to the importunate inquiries of Lord Redesdole, and I am 
not concerned to occupy your space by the exposition of matters of 
popular notoriety. 

The prospect is discouraging and alarming. If Mr. Gladstone 
persists in presenting to Parliament a second time what he admits to 
be merely an instalment of a Reform Bill, the result will be the name 
as it was in the session just concluded, with this portentous exception, 
that a far greater and more dangerous amount of political heat will 
have been engendered! The Whigs may petulantly complain that 
the House of Lords have acted unwisely in declining to consider the 
Reform BiU of the Government till it was laid on the table in its fiTinl 
integrity; and some force may be allowed by those, whom hard 
necessity does not compel to be partizans and nothing more, to the 
ministerial plea that it was impossible last session to proceed pari 
passu with Enfranchisement and Redistribution. But this plea, 
whatever it maj have been worth when first produced, will 
be absolutely invalid when Parliament meets in October. The 
Enfranchisement Bill is cut and dried already. So far as the 
of Commons is concerned it may well be taken as read. The Peers, 
we have no reason to doubt, are prepared to advance it through 
all its stages .with alacrity, upon conditions which Mr. Gladstone 
cannot deny are reasonable and forcible. These are, that it shall he 
Buj^lemented, without the smallest risk of failure, by a Redistribution 
Bill, which thero is now every opportunity for drafting, and fbr the 
introduction and passing of which an autumn session is ideally &TOur- 
able. The principal and indeed only argument, reiterated by Mr. 
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Gladstone with tedious volubility, against the introduction of s^ph a 
measure three or four months ago, was to the effect that the timsijf or 
proceeding with it would have failed. Ministers, he said, would have 
attempted too much, and would have been properly punished by seer 
ing both their Bills collapse. I do not now care to examine to what 
extent this argument would have been valuable, under the supposi- 
tion that the foreign policy of the Government had been so successful 
as to escape the prolonged watchfulness of the House of Commons, or 
that no other ministerial measure had been introduced. I remain 
under the impression that the time which might have been saved under 
these two heads, and the time which would have been gained had the 
Beform proposals been of a complete character, added to the time 
which the prolongation of the prea^nt session through the month of 
August would have given to the Government, might have sufficed for 
the most exacting minister, and^for the most prolix senate. I put 
these matters aside without in any way damaging my present argu- 
ment. 

During the discussions on the Refdrm Bill in the House of 
Commons the Prime Minister accepted with significant amiability 
a proposal that, to facilitate the more rapid passing of a Redistri- 
bution Bill, he should appoint, without loss of time, a royal coih- 
mission to ascertain the natural boundaries between urban and rural 
districts. Subsequently, when the Reform Bill was being considered 
by the House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone voluntarily suggested an 
arrangement which, if the Peers had accepted it, would have pledged 
him to bring in a Redistribution Bill at the autumn session. In 
view of these facts, it cannot truthfully or rationally be contended 
that considerations of time or of needful repose would prevent 
the Government from meeting Parliament in October with a Redis- 
tribution Bill fully drafted. Nor can the guarded action of the 
Peers release the Government from their honourable engagement — 
an engagement not confined to one party, Hbut given to Parliament 
and to the constituencies as a whole — to be prepared at the earliest 
favourable moment with a complete Redistribution Bill. The non- 
appointment of a boundary commission, the absence of all the 
ibiinisters from town, the absolute certainty that not a line of the 
Redistribution Bill has yet been drafted — all these considerations go 
far to imggest if not to prove mala fides on the part of the Cabinet, 
to compel the Peers to persist in their legitimate attitude of distrust, 
to secure for them the sympathy of the public. • 

The ministerial programme, therefore, is to reintroduce the En- 
franchisemeitt Bill taliB qualis in October, and to supplement it with 
a declaration that a Redistribution Bill, for which we shall know that 
nunisters have collected no materials, shall be forthcoming at the be- 
ginning of the session of next year. That is to say, whereas ministers 
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fire ai this moment, if they no longer delay, in a position to moke it 
r^^n&hly certain that a Eedistribution Bill as 'ncoll at a Franchise 
Bil l ahall become law before the year is out, they ’delihewitely elect to 
lea,Te r^istribution to the exceedingly doubtful hazard of the se^ion 
of } 885. Can any politician seriously believe that, if minister, fail 
to get a Eedistribution Bill through Parliament between October 'and 
Christmas, they will succeed in doing so between February and Mid> 
summer P If there be such a one, I ask him to consider the numerons 
^vantages which the Government will possess for legislative pur‘- 
noses at the autumn session, and which will be wanting to them 
during the normal session. A Eedistribution Bill is essentially a 
measure of detail. The minutest discussion of the smallest proposal 
is not only excusable but compulsory. Chapter by chapter, verse-by 
verse, line by line, it must be investigated, sifted, weighed, debate^. 
It must be looked at as a whole ; it must be looked at in part. . It 
must be looked at as it affects the kingdoms composing the empire, 
as it affects the provinces of each kingdgm, as it affects the greater and 
the smaller towns, as it affects interests, classes, industries. This 
much, however, is certain, that ministers may reasonably count on 
making more progress during the eight or ten weeks of an autumn 
session than during the whole of a normal session. To begin with, in 
the former there need not I think be any address to the Crown, and 
consequently no prolonged debate on the general aspect of public 
affairs. There are no supplementary estimates which must be taken 
before a certain day. There is no supply to be voted. All the time 
may without protest be taken by the Gevemment, and the House pro- 
ceeds de die in diem with the particular business which it has been 
specially convened to consider. I know this de die in dtem procedure. 
It soon kills wilful obstruction, and compels the House of Commons 
to abstain from any frittering away of the public time. During an 
autumn as compared to a normal session, there is scarcely any 
excuse for delaying or interrupting the* dispatch of the business in 
hand, except under circumstances of overmastering urgency which 
1 am not now called upon to consider. It would, therefore, be 
in the power of ministers, always assuming that the measure 
which they introduce was sound and equitable, to make sure 
of passing a Eedistribution Bill in the autumn, while they could 
only have a very remote chance of doing «o during the spring and 
early summer of 1885. Some persons may say that the Conser-; 
vative party ^d the House of Lords will throw out any Eedis- 
tribution Bill | which Mr. Gladstone may introduce, because they 
believe that hi and his colleagues are determined tS handle the 
Te-arrang 0 men|mf electoral areas so as to forward, however un^ru- 
pulously, the imiigediate jpotp^ses of their followers. It may be so. 
As a party man X'am K^pind not to doubt the vicious intentions of 
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the Govemment, b^t I deny their power.' Will any moderate 
thinking politician^ acquainted with the worlHng of the Housq; 'of * ^ 
'Common® and the relation of parties believe that the Governments; 
supposing them to entertain this wish, would have tho poweif-’to ^ 
gratify it, and that whether Kedistribution is dealt with by Conservi- 
tives or Liberals, it will not be dealt with on tho same broad lines,' - 
based to a' great extent on the preponderance of numbers, and . 
approaching more or less boldly tho principle of equal electoral 
districts f In these days of universal publicity, with the ubiquitous 
and controlling influence of an unfettered public opinion, with a free ■ 
press and with an almost unrestricted license of discussion both at 
Westminster and outside, it would be impossible for either party in ’ 
the State to submit to Parliament*, with achtftace of success, a dig--; 
honest Redistribution Bill. The idea is not reasonable enough for 
practical politics. .The Whig jerrymandering effected in 1832 is 
not to be repeated at the present time. 

If the ‘programme of tho Government is, as has been officially 
stated, to reintroduce the Franchise Bilf pure and simple, accom- 
panied only by a promise that redistribution should occupy tho 
Government in the following session, the immediate issue cannot* be 
doubtful, the ultimate result must from any point of view be serious. 
By neglecting to be prepared with a Redistribution Bill, by declining 
to fake advantage of what has been shown to be a singularly auspicious 
period for submitting it to Parliament, the Government are provok- 
ing a conflict with the Lords upon ground which, if tho English 
public is possessed of a judicial mind, may place the Lords in a veiy 
advantageous position. Mr. Gladstone is pledged to bring in a Redis- 
tribution Bill at the earliest possible date, and he may bo safely dofled 
to prove that such a date will not have arrived in October next. 
Delay on his part will expose him to an indictment on the charge of 
insincerity and even of duplicity. The Peers and their supporters 
will contend with crushing force that ho fias broken faith with the 
country, that he has not only gone out of his way when compromiso 
was easy, to make compromise impossible, by being unprepared with 
the essential supplement to a Franchise Bill, but that ho has so 
acted in contradiction of his repeated assuraifces, of the dictates of 
political expediency, of all his former dogmatic utterances reaching 
back continuously to his earliest connection with parliamentary 
reform. Now whatever the Whigs may think of the prudence 
of the Lords a couple of months ago, tho English sense of fair 
play may be relied on to support the latter in declining to be trifled 
with on this vastly important subject even by so powerful a minister 
as Mr. Gladstone. Thus there is by no means an improbable con- 
tingency that an appeal to the country taking place on the second or 
even third rejection by the Lords of the Franchise Bill in its present 
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state would, the English public baying been thoroughly seized 
, of ^(he nature of the case as attempted to be set forth here, give 
the Conservatives a majority and produce the collapse^ division, and 
anniliilation o£ the present Liberal party. 

There is, of course, an alternative hypothesis, and one which it is 
not unprofitable for Mr. Gladstone and his more moderate colleagues 
and supporters to consider. It may be that what looks at present 
remarkably like a futile and abortive agitation against the Peers is 
destined to gather strength and to escape from the control of the 
minister who is primarily responsible. It may be that the country 
will rise in indignation if the Peers continue to distrust Mr. Glad- 
stone, and that there will be heard an irrosistible cry for curtailing^ 
or abolishing the privileges and prerogatives of the Upper House. 
Such a cry would bo equivalent to a demand for a revision of the 
Constitution, and if the demand were acceded 4o no human being 
could determine where the process would stop. Not only the 
hereditary chamber but o^er institutions would be thrown into the 
Radical crucible. We ar^ound to believe that Mr Gladstone would 
bo profoundly and equally dissatisfied with either of these results. 
We may be certain that the latter result will be peculiarly 
abominable in the eyes of Lord liar tin gton and a considerable 
portion of the Liberal party. 

Mr. Gladstone would bitterly regret a policy which alienated from 
him the confidence of tho country and undermined the popular 
foundations of Liberalism, supposing, as is highly probable, that the 
popular voice influenced by various considerations declared against 
the Government. On tho other hand, if wo are to attach, as we are 
bound to do, great importance to his smothered protestations against 
violent agitation, against the intrusion of needless elements of class 
hatred, and discord into the present struggle, against transforming 
demonstrations for an extension of the constitution into demonstra- 
tions for a revision of the constitution, he wduld as sincerely deplore 
a sequel which would mark the commencement of a genuinely revo- 
lutionary era in Great Britain. It may be in Mr. Gladstone’s 
power to prevent tho former result; it is most certainly in his 
power to prevent thb latter. The fall of a Government is of com- 
paratively small moment. Tho commencement of a revolution is 
from every point of view in our cquutry an irreparable catastrophe. 
To the unreflecting it may seem a trifle whether a Redistribution 
Bill first sees ‘the light in November, 1884, or in February, 1886. 
Revolutions commence with trifles, but do not result in trifles. The 
exact day for the presentation of a Redistribution Bill is an affair of 
detail, but details, unarranged, and neglected, become the source of 
fierce division^ irreconcilable dispute, precede cycles of organic 
change. 
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Whatever estimate of the future may be taken by electioiieering 
agents^ whether the country is held to be Kadical or Conserva- 
tive at hearty for or. against Mr. GladstonOi for or against the 
House of Lords^ the responsibility which rests upon the first minister 
of the Crown is equally heavy and can be borne by him alone. It 
is now well within his capacity to secure un equitable, pacific, and, 
humanly speaking, final settlement of the question of Parlian^entary 
reform. If he declines or neglects to grasp at the golden moment 
ofiered by the autumn session for adding strength to our constitution 
by the enfranchisement of millions, broken up into orderly and sym- 
metrical constituencies, he will either smash his party or will commit 
the two political parties in the country to a struggle hardly dis- 
tinguishable from, and possible^ degenerating into, civil war. In 
the former case he will have proved himself for the second 
time in his career a sorry tactician. In the latter he will have 
written himself down as an unpatriotic and reckless minister, who, 
to achieve ephemeral success, called forces into existence which ho 
was unable to repress, or even to contre^ 

Under either alternative, Englishmen who take a legitimate pride 
in their great men, are justified in speculating at the present moment 
what position Mr. Gladstone will occupy at the bar of history, what 
may be the verdict pronounced upon him by the tribunal of posterity. 
Is it not possible that the Prime Minister is running the altogether 
unnecessary risk of allowing it to be recorded, that at a moment when 
the high road of safety and of truth lay open wide before him he 
elected the bye-ways of danger and double dealing, and that instead 
of peaceably and honourably terminating a party struggle he 
wantonly attempted to precipitate revolutfon and even civil war P 

Randolph S, Chukchill. 
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I sHALi. BGom to many readers to utter a paradox if I say that one 
of the most remarkable notes of this nineteenth century is its 
mysticism. It is the great boast of a school of writers, claiming 
specially to represent modern thought, that in this age civilisation 
has taken the place of Christianity ; faith and hope in man, of faith 
and hope in God ; and, no doubt, they have warrant for so affirming. 
A new age it essentially is, an a^fe which opened with a great revo- 
lution not merely in, the^olitical arrangements of the western world, 
but in its intellectual conceptions. The old public order of Europe 
was, at all events nominally, based upon Christian Theism. The 
primary position of the old philosophy was that mati’s knowledge of 
necessary truths depended upon the immutability of the Etern^. 
But now we may say, with a deeper meaning than the words boro 
upon the lips of the Attm poet, that Vortex reigns in the place 
of Zeus. The centre of thought has been shifted from the unchang- 
ing, the self-existent, the Divine, to the mutable, the dependent, 
the human. When Pierre Leroux offered his article ‘^Dieu’’ to 
the Revue des Deux MondeSy forty years ago, it was returned with 
the observation, La question de Dieu manque d’actualit^.’’ The 
voice of the Zeitgeist spoke by the mouth of Buloz. But if sensism 
is written upon one page of the literature of our age, upon another 
is recorded the great truth, sadly confessed by the late Mr. MiU, 
that human life is inadequate "to satisfy human aspirations. Con- 
sider Goethe, the intellectual king of this new epoch, the interpreter 
to itself of the modern mind, who more than any one else made it 
realise the revolution which has swept over it. Truest is that the 
poet was among the worshippers of Vortex. The sense of what M. 
Buloz called “ actuality ” was fully developed in him ; so much so, 
indeed, that Novalis taxed Wilhelm Meieter with artistic Atheism. 
But where shall wo find more eloquent witness to the revolt of 
human nature against the attempt to shut it up within the prison of 
the senses P Where breathes there more amply that sentiment of 
infinity which is the very life of mysticism? Now this way of 
thinking is most strongly marked in* European literature from his 
time to our own, and that not merely in the poets and metaphysicians 
of every school from Wordsworth to Swinburne, from Hegel to von 
Hartmann, but oven in the chemists, the mechanicians, the professors 
of physical science generally ; almost the sole exception being the 
mcffico-atheistic sect, considerable chiefly in France, whos^ occupation 
of searching for life in slaughter-houses and latrines is not conducive 
to lofty thought. I need not dwell upon what will be obvious to 
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every educated man and woman. But I must not proceed farther 
without setting down what I mean by mysticism. The late Mr. 
Mill shall help me to a definition. Whether in the Vedasy the 
Flatonists or the Hegelians/’ he writes, it is nothing more nor less 
than ascribing objective existence to the subjective creations of our 
own faculties : to merd' ideas of the intellect.” That is the Positivist 
philosopher’s account of mysticism. A Spiritualistic philosopher 
would call it the direct communion of the soul of man with the 
Supreme Object, to which neither the senses nor thft logical under- 
standing can attain. The mystical doctrine in its essence is that 
the highest fact in man can hold immediate intercourse with the 
Highest Fact in the universe. I shall proceed to survey, in such 
brief fashion as is possible to me here, the four chief systems in 
which that doctrine has been clothed. And I shall then consider 
the especial significance of the expression which it has found in 
modern philosophy. ' 


0 ' 

First, then, let us go back three or four thousand years in the 
history of our race and look at the primitive wisdom stored up for 
us in the Upanis/iads, and particularly in the Katha Upanishady the 
most perfect specimen of mystic Hindu philosophy. The Brahmin 
VSgasravasa, desirous of heavenly rewards, surrendered at a sacrifice 
all that he possessed. Faith entered into the heart of hi^ son 
Nakiketas and he said, Dear father, to whom wilt thou give me P ” 
He said it a second and a third time. The father angrily replied, 
I shall give thee unto death.” The rash promise had to be kept, 
like Jephthah’s.^ Nakiketas goes to the abode bf Yama, the Regent of 
the Dead, and finds there none to receive him. After three days 
Yama returns, and by way of reparation for his want of hospitality 
to a venerable guest, a Brahmin,” promises to grant him three 
boons, whatever he ma^ chOose. The thisd boon which Nakiketas 
demands is “ a knowledge of what there is in the great Hereafter.” 
Yama begs him to ask for something else. “ On this point even 
the Gods have formerly doubted. It is not easy to understand. 
The subject is subtle. Choose sons and grandsons who shall live a 
hundred years ; choose the wide abode of earth, abundant harvests, 
fair maidens with their chariots and musical instruments.” No,” 


says Nakiketas, these things last but till to-morrow for they wear 
out the vigour of the senses. Keep thon thy horsej : keep dance 
and song for thyself. No man can be made happy by wealth. 
Shall we possess wealth when we see thee ? What mortal, slowly 
decaying here below, would delight in long life after he has duly 
weighed the pleasures which arise from beauty and love ?” And so 
he presses for his boon. And at last Yama unfolds in mystic language 
the supreme secret. The good is one thing : the pleasant another. 
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The wise prefers the good to the pleasant. The fool chooses the 
pleasant through greed or avarice. This is the world, he thinks ; 
there is no other. Thus he falls again and again under my sway/^ 
And then Yama expounds the doctrine of the Self — Atman — infinite, 
invisible, divine, life of the world and life pf our life; of whom 
many are not able to hear, whom many, when they hear of Him, 
do not comprehend. This Self is not bom, it dies not ; it sprang 
from nothing, nothing sprang from it. It is not killed though the 
body is killed. If the slayer thinks that he slays, if the slain thinks 
that he is slain, they do not understand : for this does not slay, 
neither is that slain. Lesser ^han the least and greater than the 
greatest, this Self is seated in the breast of every living thing. This 
the passionless sage beholds and. his sorrows are left behind. The 
sage that knows himself to be the infinite all-pervading Self no 
longer sorrows. There is, then, a^ the great teacher. Death, unfolds 
the mystery, one Heality and only one ; and the highest wisdom is 
for a man to see that he is one with this one Healiiy, this character- 
less thought, which like the ether is everywhere, in a continuous 
plenitude of being. It is lldf/a, the self-feigning world fiction, 
which has feigned itself from everlasting, that presents the varietj^ 
of experience, the duality of subject and object, and these melt 
away into unity on the rise of the ecstatic vision. 

But how may a man thus put aside the veil of Maya^ transcend 
the illusion of phenomena, and attain to this intuition of the Self ? 
^^Not by the Veda/^ Yama teaches, ‘‘nor by understanding, nor by 
much learning; neither ho that has not ceased from evil, nor he 
that is not concentrated, nof he whose mind is not quiescent, can 
read this Self by spiritual insight.^’ 

I have dwelt thus much upon this Upanishad because here we 
have tlie substance of Aryan mysticism in its most ancient ezpres* 
sion: the dominant idea, however vanously developed, of all the 
schools of Hindu theosophy, including the Buddhist. And if from 
India we turn to Greece, we find the same thought gradually 
unfolded. Pythagoras is little more to us than a name. Certain, 
however, it is that he.livcd chiefly in the memory of his countrymen 
as the founder of a mystical system derived probably from the East, 
of which **Know thyself^' was the cardinalprecept. And what shall 
we say of Socrates, “ the rcligious'missionary doing the work of a 
philosopher,^’ to use Mr. Grote’s happy phrase P That tmpAviov of 
his, a divine internal guide, not peculiar to him but, as he taught, 
apprehensible by all men who piously and holily worship the Gods 
and preserve their bodies pure and chaste, what is it but the light 
spoken of in the Brihaddranyaka Upaniahad; the light within the 
heart, which when the sun has sunk, and the moon has set, and all 
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sounds are hushedi still illumines man^ the light of the Sclf^ which 
is other than the body and the senses. This was the kernel of the 
teaching for which he witnessed a good confession. It was his 
great achievement to recall philosophy from the beggarly elements 
of the physical world to the study of human nature : to maintain, 
in opposition to the sophists, that the true point of departure is not 
to bo sought in the senses, but in thought, in the mind. And this 
is the key note of the whole doctrine of Plato, who, in tho striking 
words of Mr. Maurice, lately given to the world, enfranchised men 
from systems, and sent them to seek for wisdom in the quiet of 
their own hearts. There can be^ no question at all that in the 
Platonic Dialogues we have the seeds of the mysticism which attained 
its full growth in the great school of Alexandria, seeds fated to 
develop according to the necessary laws which govern tho growth of 
ideas. Plato seel^s out, in thq^ multitude of individual, variable, 
contingent things, their principles, to which they owe what they 
possess of general, of durable, that is to say, their ideas. These 
he reaches by stripping finite things of their limitations, their in- 
dividuality. And above the hierarchy of ideas- — the first of them — 
is the Sovereign Principle, the Supremo Unity, Absolute Beauty, 
Absolute Truth, Absolute Good, the life of our life and tho light of 
spirits. The Neo-Platonists, going beyond their master, b^t follow- 
ing logically his method, deny to this Divine principle diversity of 
. attributes, they divest it wholly of finite conditions. They make it un- 
characterized, abstract, innominate, a simple undetermined essence — 
for they agree with Spinoza, ‘‘ Omnis determinatio negatio est ” — 
transcending existence and not coguisablq by reason. It is in the 
soul’s intuition of this Supreme Reality, in apprehension of unity with 
it, that Plotinus, he greatest of his school — “magnus ille Platonicus,” 
St. Augustine calls him — ^places the summum honum. Half dust, half 
deity, he deems, is man, but the soul, divine in its nature, a portion 
of the Divinity imprisoned in this house •of clay (just as, according 
to the similitude of the UpanishadSy the light shining in many 
houses is one with the sun) is the real Self. To deliver it from the 
prison where it languishes, expiating the sins committed in former 
existences, is the one true end. And thetway to attain to it is a 
Via Purgatim, a way of purification from earthly desires, of com- 
plete abstraction from phenomenal things, which leads to annihilation 
of self, to abolition of consciousness, until in the transcendent state of 
ecstasy {eKoraai^) the distinction between the intelligent subject and 
the intelligible object ceases : the Supreme Perfection is seen, not 
without — (hf Ip aXKw — but within, and unity is gained. This is 
precisely the ecstatic vision of Vedic theosophy which they who 
enjoy lose themselves in the one and only Self, as rivers lose them- 
selves in the sea. It is not substantially different from that attain- 
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ment of perfect indetermination, utter impersonality, called by the 
Buddhists Nirvana^ a bliss, we must remember, which according to 
the Book of the Great Decease^ a man ** while yet in this visible world 
may bring liirasclf to tho knowledge of, and continue to realise, and 
see face to face/’ Death does but set the seal to this union with 
the Unconscious Absolute. go,” said the dying Plotinus, ‘^to 
bear the Divine within me to the Divine in the universe.” 

These words of Plotinus might no less fitly have been uttered by a 
Moslem mystic than by a Vedic theosophist or a follower of Q-otama. 
The late Professor Palmer held Sufism to be really the development 
of the primeval religion of the Aryan race. Certain it is that its 
root idea is identical with the root idea of the Upankhads, The 
spiritual life is usually described . by tho Sfifite writers under the 
allegory of a journey, tho goal of which is union with God. But at 
the outset, we meet with a paradox. It is one of their maxims that 
there is no road from man to God, because the nature of God is 
illimitable and infinite, without beginning or end or even direction, 
whereas the perception of man’s understanding, the intelligence of 
life ” as the Prophet calls it, is restricted to the finite. It is by a 
Divine light, ‘'the light in the heart,” in Mohammed’s phrase (“the 
light of God,” the Sflfite writci's commonly term it), that the Divine 
proximity is revealed : that mysterious proximity spoken of in the 

“ lie is with you wherever you arc,” and hidden from 
man by the illusion of tho senses. And so JelAl, the great Sfifite 
saint and poet, in the Mesnevi : 

‘‘ Beyond our senses lies the world of unity. 

Desir’st thou unity P Beyond the senses fly.’* 

The first stage in the* journey is tho purification of tho heart from 
wordly impressions and desires, from the animal, the brutal, the 
fiendish, by tho study of the Qw’rdw, and the practice of its precepts 
and tho discipline of asceticism. Thus^ does a man attain to self- 
knowledge, and thus does iie soon arrive at tho Divine light. Now 
this light is the nature of God, and hence the verso of the Mesnevi : 

“lam not I : the breath I breathe is God’s own breath.” 

Similar sayings are opmmon in the Sfifite books. When the 
traveller acknowledges in his heart that God only always was, that 
God only always will be, his eyes are opened to the inner meaning 
of the formula, “There is no God but God,” and he has closed the 
door upon existquce and non-existence. He who has reached thus 
far has performed what is called the journey to God. It remains 
that he journey in God, drawn on to ever closer union by the splendour 
and sweetness of the Divine perfections, until he is lost in the ocean 
of the Divine love, reAbsorbed in the Divine intelligence — the 
true end and puipose of his existence. 
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Professor Palmer describes the system of the SAfis, which he con- 
siders to steer a mid-course between the Pantheism of India and the 
Deism of the QiiWAn^ as an attempt to reconcile philosophy with the 
Moslem reyelation^ by assigning a mystical and allegorical interpre- 
tation to all religious doctrines and precopts. For myself^ I must 
say that I see no great difference between the Indian and the 
SAdte mystics in respect of their Pantheistic tendencies. Indeed 
what I have written will, I think, sufficiently show that the mysti- 
cism of the TTpanishads^ the Neo-Platonists and the Sftfites is sub- 
stantially identicaL Let us come now to the fourth great mystical 
school, the Christian, which although largely influenced by Plotinus 
and his followers, through the writings of St. Augustine and still more 
of Dionysius, the so-called Areopagite, is clea{;ly marked off from all 
other schools by its doctrines of the Trinity and creation. In Catholic 
theology, the three Persons of the Godhead, are conceived of under 
the similitude of a Divine circle ^having no necessary relations save 
those which imite them ; self-sufficient and not implying any other 
existence. Moreover the universe is regarded not as engendered by 
God, nor as emanating from the Divine substance, but as freely 
created out of nothing. A great gulf, an infinite abyss, is held to 
separate the Creator even from the highest and most perfect of 
creatures ; a difference not of degree but of essence, to divide the 
human personality from tho Divine. Still Christian, like all other 
mysticism, aims at grasping the TTltimate Reality, at direct communion 
with tho Highest, and professes to open a way of escape from tho 
blinding tyranny of sense, to transcend the veil of illusory pheno- 
mena, and to set free its votaries by an inward vision. The funda- 
mental thought of the Christian religion is that there are two orders, 
commonly called nature and grace ; the one discernible by sense 
and understanding, the other by a spiritual sight. From the first 
until now the mystic light of Tabor, before which the phehomenal 
world fades away bito^ nothingness, has aver burned at the inner 
shrine of Christianity. Thence has come the illumination of those 
who, age after age, have entered most fully into the secret of Jesus; 
thence are the bright beams which stream from the pages of St 
John^s Oospely St Augustine^H Confessions, the Imitation of Christ, 
the I>mne Comedy, the PilgrMs Progress. The supreme blessedness 
of man, as all Christian, teaching insists, is the vision, in the great 
Hereafter, of Him who is the -‘substance of substances, the life of 
life, who alone, in the highest sense, is — I am,”. His incommu- 
nicable name — and who even in this world is seen by the pure in 
heart. “ External nature,” St. Bernard writes, ‘‘is but tho shadow 
of God, tho soul is His image. The chief, the special mirror in 
which to see Him is the rational soul finding itself.” And he 
continues, “ If the invisible things of God are understood and 
clearly seen by the things which have been made, where, I ask, rather 
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than in Hib image (within us) can be found more deeply imprinted 
the traces of the knowledge of Him P Whosoever therefore thifsteth 
to see his God^ lei him cleanse from every stain his mirror^ let him 
purify his heart by faith.’’ The substance of Christian mysticism 
is presented in this passage of St. Bernard. The allegories used by 
spiritual writers to expound it are various. St. Bonaventura treats 
of the Journey of the Soul to Ood^ St. John Climacus of the Ladder of 
Paradise, St, Teresa of the Interior Castle. But their doctrine is 
ever that which^ as we have seen> is so emphatically enforced by 
the great non-Christian schools of mysticism^ that the Being of 
Beings is cognisable only by the purified mind. At first the 
Supreme Beality appears to the inner eye as darkness^ whence 
Dionysius the Carthusian tells us, Mystica theologia est arden- 
tissima divihi caliginiS intuitio.” * This apparent darkness is, how- 
ever, in itself light, dazzling and blinding in its splendour, and 
it gradually becomes visible as sach when the* spiritual vision is 
purged and strengthened and renewed by the stripping off of all 
love for the relative, the dependent, the phenomenal, and by tho 
assiduous practice of all moral virtues. The reader who will consult 
the books of mystical theology — for example, the great treatise of 
St. John of the Cross, called tho Dark Night of the Soul— will find all 
details of this process. It is an active process at first, but by-and- 
by changes into a passive, wherein the soul tmdergoes searching 
torture. There are pages in the writings of St. Catherine of Sienna 
and in those of Angela da Foligno, to mention no others, which I can 
only describe as appalling. To the Purgative succeeds the Illumina- 
tive, and to this the XJnitive Way, and silence is accounted an indis- 
pensable help for walking in these paths of holiness. Sacrum silen- 
tium,” St. Bonaventura calls it, and he reckons two stages ; the first 
in speech, the second in thought. " The perfection of recollection,” he 
says, ** is for a man to be so absorbed in God as to forget all else and 
himself also, and sweetly to rest in God, every sound of mutable 
thoughts and affections being hushed.” Thus* does the soul attain to 
that union with its Supreme Object which is brought about by the 
love of God and which Qerson terms ‘‘ transformation.” “ Amor,” 
says this Doctor Christianissimus '^rapit ad amatum et ecstasim 
facit ; ” and ecstasy he' describes us a state of the mind which not 
only weakens, but, for the time, annihilates^, all the inferior powers. 
It is a state in which a man passes Qut of himself, and the ordinary 
cognitive faculty is transcended : the body seems as dead and the 
senses are hushed, but the will, retaining full vigour, is absorbed in 
God. 


Enough has perhaps been said to indicate, if but in outline and as 
by a few strokes of a pencil, the main features of the four chief 
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systems of mysticism wbicli tlie history of the world exhibits to us. 
It would have been interesting, if my limits had permitted, to have 
touched upon the dangers which, in greater or less degree, are in- 
cident to them all. A pregnant saying of the Upaimhads declares the 
path of release to be fine as the edge of a razor. On one side of it lie 
the deep gulfs of madness : on the other the abysses of sensuality. The 
perpetual analysis of motives and brooding over circumstances, the 
heightened seli-consciousnesB which cannot but arise in a life of 
contemplation, the shook caused to this frail tenement of clay by 
perpetual converse with the supersensible, are masterful incentives of 
insanity: "ei/Oeov Kdi the Greeks truly said. Again, mys- 

ticism delights in imagery and, indeed, can no otherwise be expressed 
or taught, and its images have ever been borrowed from the strongest 
of human sentiments, the passion of love. T^us the favourite text- 
book of Christian mystics is the Cantica Canticorum^ and with them 
this Hebrew epithalamium is interpreted as a song of Divine love 
celebrating the nuptials of the soul with God. Hence it is said, 
^‘Deus osculatur, amplectitur animam. : ” and again, Anima fruitur 
Yerbo sponso.’’ But in spite of the high and sacred meaning \thich 
has been shadowed forth by such similitudes, and although millions 
have proved that innocence and wisdom are combined in them, there 
are only too many sad and terrible examples justifying the sneer of 
Charron, Qui veut faire Pange fait la bfete." It is, however, a very 
palpable fact, worthy of being deeply pondered, that in the Catholic 
Church mysticism has been incomparably more healthy, more 
sober, more beautiful, than anywhere else. How could it be other- 
wise when the eye of the mystic is ever turned, not upon some vague 
abstraction of the Absolute, but upon*^' God manifest in the flesh,” 
upon the glorious figure of Jesus Christ, full of grace and truth ? It 
can hardly be from prejudice, certainly it is not from any conscious 
undervaluing of other religions, but nowhere else can I discern such 
perfect specimens of spiritual excellence as Christianity affords, as 
St. Bernard, St. Francis of Assisi, St. ^^hilip Neri and St. Francis 
de Sales, St. Catherine of Sienna and St. Teresa. And it is the 
doctrine and discipline of the Catholic Church that have made and 
fitshioned them ; it is her symbolism, historical, social, visible, that has 
provided for their highest aspirations cong^ruous expression, and 
restrained them within .jihe bounds that may not be overpassed in 
this phenomenal world. While i^s the type of Christian mysticism, 
practically exhibited for human nature’s daily food,” it is enough 
to point to the Imitation of Christ. Most noteworthy too, is it that 
when the paramount authority of dogmatic theology has been lost 
sight of, the speculations of mediseval and modern transcendentalists 
have usually issued in Hihilistic pessimism. Even in mystical 
writers whose orthodoxy is not impugned, we come upon statements 
such as these : that God not only is, but also is not, the Infinite Spirit ; 
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that He transcends both finity and infinity; that He is more truly not 
Being than Being, and may not improperly be called Nothing. The 
reader might suppose me to be citing Hegel, but he vill find all this, 
and much more to the same effect, in the books of mediaeral mysticism'. 
The theologians do not deny that there may be sound sense under- 
lying these transcendent speculations, so long as the Arachne clue of 
authoritatiTe dogma is held fast in the labyrinth. Once lose it, and 
you Trill be compelled to assert either that God is unknoTrable, or 
that the inmost essence of the Dmnity is the clean opposite of 
urhat Christianity declares it to be. And then God 'uill appear as 
the Supreme E'vil, striving to redeem and raise itself by evol'ving the 
universe : a doctrine Trhich Tras eloquently preached in the Middle 
Ages by the celebra^ Dominican Meister Eckhardt, and Trhich has 
received its mo$t complete and powerful statement from that stu- 
pendous genius Jacob Bbhmen. But if the mystic transcends time and 
space, the writer on mysticism envoys no such privilege, and I must 
no longer digress upon this curious and fascinating subject. Upon 
another occasion I may perhaps return to it. My present concern is 
with what I may call the normal aspects of mysticism. I have, of 
oourse, chiefly spoken of it as manifested in clearest relief and fullest 
development by its great lights and philosophical teachers. But we 
must not forget that it has ever been the kernel of the religion of 
the common people, whose instincts are usually as true as their 
reasonings are false. It is a fact of human nature, and is, therefore, 
exhibited at all times in history : a fact which confronts us to-day. 
And, in my judgment, contemporary mysticism possesses a peculiar 
significance when viewed in the light — or darkness — of modem 
philosophical speculation. 'What that significance is I shall now 
endeavour to indicate. 

And first let mo set down briefly where, as it seems to me, the age 
is in respect of its metaphysics. One of the most hopeful of its 
characteristics is that th{i license of afSrmation, indulged by system- 
mongers, is becoming daily more and more discredited. The chief 
philosophical achievement of the last two hundred years has been 
of a kind to check such license ; and European thought, after a cen- 
tury of not very fruitful wanderings, is going back to Kant. His 
Critique of Pure Beaioti deals precisely with the question. What are 
the limits of sane affirmation F and we may confidently say that 
none who have not read, marked, learned, and inwardly ffigested it, 
are competent jeven to discuss metaphytical problems as they present 
themselves to the.modem mind. But it is not my purpose here to 
enter upon an e^ptmination of that great work. My present inquiry 
is this ; taking^t as it standj^assuming, for the sa^ of argument, 
that its theo]n4<>^ cogmi^^sA is substantially correct, where are we 
in regard to the%o|g^^us question which man has ever asked, and 
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which, we may securely affirm, by a law of his nature he cannot keep 
from asking — ^the question which Nakiketas put to Yama about the 
Self and that which dwells in the great Hereafter? Such, and 
no other, is the scope of the argumentum ad hominem with which I 
shall be occupied in the remainder of this paper. 

The Critique of the Pure Reaeon^ then, is essentially a doctrine of 
nescience. Our first Tiew of the world discloses to us phenomena 
which we take for realities. Eant purges our intellectual vision, and 
shows them to us for mere phantasmagoria of sense. And to these 
phantasmagoria he restricts our perception. The human understand- 
ing is shut up within the circle of ^our sensations and conceptions; 
these reveal to it merely phenomena, and beyond the sphere of 
phenomena all is a void for it. .Time and space are mere mental 
forms; they have no reality, that is, no noumenal externality. 
The categories— conceptions whmh exhibit laws d priori to phe- 
nomena — are indeed ours; they are the moulds in which the 
materials presented by sense perception are arranged, and by means 
of them it is that synthetic judgments d priori are possible. But no 
faculty of the speculative reason has any objective worth, for t^e 
subject imposes its own forms on knowledge, and so makes it sub- 
jective. Purely subjective is what is called the law of causality ” 
a mere regulative principle. Again, what are termed ^^laws of 
nature are in truth the forms of our intelligence which wo apply 
to phenomena. And, more than this, the understanding cannot 
affirm anything about noumena — real things, things in themselves. 
The word finds place in the Critique of Pure Reason merely as the 
antithesis of phenomena. It expresses, Kant says, a limitatary con- 
ception, and is therefore only of negative use. Houmena may exist, 
or they may not exist. All that is certain is that no faculty of the 
human understanding can discover anything about them. Such, in 
few words, and those as untechnical as the subject permits,' are the. 
main outlines of the C^tique of Pure Reason. Its issue clearly is to 
annihilate dogmatism, affirmative or negative, and to warn us against 
venturing with the speculative reason beyond the limits of ex- 
perience. Its practical operation will be evident at once, and may 
be hold td warrant the title of Der Alleszermaimender^ the Universal 
Crusher, which the Germans have given to its author. Take, for ex- 
ample, its effect upon thb ordinary ^^proofs of the existence of Ood/^ 
The argument from causality atSnce disappears, for if ‘‘the law of 
cause and effect*^ only to the world of the senses, no reasoning 
can be founded upon it which touches the conception of a world 
beyond sense. The other well-known Deistic demonstrations fare as 
badly. Kant insists that no unity of thought and being is knowable 
save the unity of experience, and that this is the sole realisation, 
cognisable by the speculative reason, of the ideal to which men have 
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ascribed the name of God. “ If,” he urges, the Supreme Being 
forms a link in tho chain of empirical conditions, it must be a 
member of the empirical series, and, like the lower members which 
it precedes, have an origin in some higher member of tho series. 
If, on the other hand, we disengage it from the chain, and cogitate 
it as an intelligible being apart from this series of natural causes, 
how shall reason bridge the abyss that separates the latter from tho 
former?” 

Thus does Kant lead us into what may well bo called the dark 
night of tho soul.” The Critique of Pure Reascni presents a striking 
parallel to the Via Purgatim of the mystics. The illusoriness of the 
phenomenal world, the irapotericy of tho mere understanding to 
penetrate beyond it to the vision of a Reality transcending sense — 
these are its main lessons. It opens tho disciples’ eyes — Schopen- 
hauer describes its effect as very like that of the operation for 
cataract upon a blind man — but it ftpens them to behold tho great 
darkness. I said just now that it does not enable us even to assert 
the oxistenco of the noumcnal. And this is true, but it is a half 
truth. Kant’s language on this subject is not superficially consis- 
tent, although it is consistent, I think, in a deeper sense. He employs 
the word noumcnal to express a limitatary conception. He gives it 
a negative use. But it is worthy of notice that this is pretty much 
tho sum of tho knowledge of God to which, as the mystics of all 
schools teach, wo can attain by means of the phenomenal order. 
They, in effect, allow to the human understanding rather a negative 
than a positive ideal of that transcendent Reality beyond appearances 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man con- 
ceived. And so St. Augustine, in the J?e Ordine : “ Of whom there 
is no knowledge in tho human soul, save to know how it knows Him 
not or ns we read in tho Upaninhadsi ‘‘Words turn back from it, 
with tho -mind not reaching it.” And hence the phrase common to 
them all : “ The Divine Diyrkness.” Is there any way in which this 
darkness may be made light for the disciple of*Kant P 

The master has answered that question in the Critique of the Prac- 
tical lieoBon, a work tho true position of which is very little under- 
stood, even by those who undertake most confidently to expound his 
teaching. I suppose Home has done more than any one else to mislead 
the world in general about it by the well-knojrn passage in the i2m«- 
inimitably witty it is, although one could wish that this bitter 
mocker had spared us his flouts and gibes upon so momentous a 
subject-— *the passage in which he represents the consternation that 
ensued when t!\e sage of Konigsberg had stormed the heavenly 
citadel and put'^e garrison to the sword. All the time-honoured 
proofs — the*bod}^jg;uards — of the Divine Existence destroy ed and the 
Deity Himself d^H;}vjet<i qA demonstration and laid low : supreme 
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mercy, infinite goodness, the great hopes of the hereafter all gone, 
and the inimort^ty of the soul in its last agony : on all sides the 
groans and rattle of death. Old Lampe, the philosopher’s faithful 
servant, is in terror and tears at the catastrophe, and lets fall the 
umbrella, with which — a living image of Providence — he had 
followed his master for so many years. Kant’s heart is softened, 
for he is not only a great metaphysician, but also a good-natured 
man. ^^No, this will never do,” he reflects. “Poor old Lampe 
must have his God, or there will be no happiness for him : and man 
ought to be happy in this world : that is the dictate of tlio Practical 
Bicason. Very well : let the Practical Keasou guarantee the existence 
of God.” And so, with a wave of the magic wand of the Practical 
Beason, he resuscitates what the Speculative Beason had slain. Old 
Lampe is consoled, and the police cease from turning upon the 
philosopher the eyes of suspicion. 

This excellent feoling of Heine’s represents with sufficient accu- 
racy the account of the Critique of the Practical Ecason generally 
current. But in truth it is mere foojing. Kant himself, who may 
surely be accepted as a tolerably good authority on the subject, 
tells us that the second Critique is the necessary complement Qi 
the first: another storey of the same edifice. Ho knew well 
that there is far more in the human consciousness than is ex- 
plicable by the pure forms of intuition,” the concepts of the 
understanding, the ideas of reason ; he knew well that the under- 
standing is not the whole man, and that to confine us within the 
phantasmal circle of sense conception, and to shut us oil* from 
the intelligible world, is to doom us to moral and spiritual death. 
And the opening into this transcendent region, the revealing agency 
of supersensual realities he finds in the concept of Duty ; a concept 
marked off from the notions of cause, of space, of time, of substance, 
and the like, by vast differences which prove its objective olmracter. 
Here is the creative principle of morality ^^of religion ; more sublime 
to Kant than the stirry heavens, and rightly ; for what arc the 
starry heavens, in his philosophy, but a creation of sense, the 
product of the innate forms of time and space ? But the categorical 
imperative is independent of time and space. ‘^'Oogita Deum, invo- 
nies Est, ubi Fuit et Erit esse non possunf. IJt ergo et tu sis, 
transcende tempus.” It is the precept of St. Augustine, and the 
Critique of the Practical Beason but an effort to accomplish it. To 
find the true Self, Kant transcends time and space and the vain 
fdxadows of the phenomenal world, and reaches tfiat perception of 
right and wrong in motvoes^ and of the supreme claims of right upon our 
allegiance^ which testifies to him of God, free-will, immortality. “ We 
recognise,^’ he says, “ in our moral being, the presence of power 
that is supernatural.” Now this recognition is a direct intuition of 
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self-evident truth, pointing to that Supreme Eeality of whom the 
Hebrew poet sang, '' Clouds and darkness are round about Him, 
righteousness and judgment are the establishment of His throne/^ 
Thus does our darkness become light. It is the Kantian equivalent 
of the Illuminative Way of theology : •and here the rigid analytical 
philosopher is in accord with all that is most mystical in modern 
literature. When Wordsworth testifies of conscience — 

** As God’s most intimate presence in the soul ; 

And His most perfect image in the world ; 

when Tennyson declares — 

** If e’or when faith had fall’n asleep, 

I heard a voice, * Believe no more,’ 

And heard an ever-breaking shore, 

That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 

** A warmth within tl)e heart would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d, ‘ I have felt ; * ” 

when George Eliot proclaims that 

** In conscious triumph of the good within, 

Making us worship goodness that rebukes, 

Even our failures are a prophecy, 

Even our yearnings and our bitter tears, 

After that fair and true wo cannot grasp ; ” 

they all, in their varying moods, teach Kant^s doctrine of the 
categorical imperative ; and are at one with the mystics of every 
age in pointing to the path releasing from the phenomenal worlds 
and — 

“ Letting us pent-up creatures through 

Into eternity — our due,” 

« 

But thougli in this doctijne of the categorical imperative we have 
the essence of all mysticism, it must, I think* be allowed that Yon 
Hartmann is well warranted when he says, “ Unfortunately, Kant 
did not attain the same depth of insight in reference to d priori 
forms of intuition, as in the case of the forms of thought.” The 
intuition of duty is bnf one of many faculties independent of sense 
perception which, as a matter of fact, exist jin human nature. Or, 
to put the matter more accuratelyv that power within us which 
discerns the axioms of eternal righteousness is the very same in 
root and substance which grasps the facts and interprets the laws of 
a world beyond appearances. Unquestionably, there is in man an 
’oMtBrpn'S *^® ®®“®® personality, whereby we 

know the self of ours which is no phenomenon, but something more, 
abiding amid change, and so making experience possible : take the 
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sense of force^ possessing a permanence and reality not belonging to 
the phenomena by means of which we apprehend it, or the sense 
of power, of will — surely all these give us a glimpse into the nou- 
menal world, an intuition of things in themselves. But again, 
consider the vast region — most real, however dim and ill-explored 
and infested by fools and knaves — the region of prescient instinct, 
of spiritual sight and hearing and contact, of abnormal physical 
states, of seemingly miraculous powers. Nothing is easier than for 
the negationist to suspend upon his upturned nose the mass of evidence 
available regarding these things, and to take refuge in a stupid d 
priori ; but nothing is more “ unscfentific,’* if science proceed upon 
observation and experience. To adduce a familiar instance : surely the 
well-authenticated narratives recently given*to the world by Messrs. 
Myerp and Gurney are as worthy of consideration as the hypotheses 
of Professor Haeckel. I deeline, indeed, to follow “Esoteric 
Buddhists to the cloudy regions of Thibet. I hope I do not wrong 
them, but I frankly confess that their stock-in-trade appears to mo 
to consist of fragments of a great religion wholly misinterpreted, and 
tricks of jugglery imperfectly acquired. Their “ Esoteric Buddhism'^ 
seems to me to bo but a shoddy system, the worn-out linen of 
venerable sanctuaries ground down with non-adhosive Yankee glue. 
Still, where there is smoke — especially so thick a smother — there 
may be fire. And if the “ Esoteric Buddhists will show me the 
smallest scintilla of fact I will respect it, if not them. But let us 
go to a very difierent teacher, who, whatever wo may think of his 
system, is assuredly in some respects the sanest of recent Teutonic 
philosophers. I am at a loss to conceive how any candid mind can 
road the section in Von Hartmann's great work, wherein lie dis- 
courses of the Unconscious in bodily life, and resist the cogency of 
the data gathered by that most careful and critical observer from so 
many departments of physical science. ^ If any fact is clear it is 
this, that not only in* man, but iu all animate existence, down to its 
lowest forms, we find a perccj)tiv0 power transcending sense and 
reflection and far more trustworthy. The subject is too large for 
mo to enter upon. I can only refer those of my readers who would 
follow it out, to Von Hartmann's masterly •treatment of it, merely 
'Observing here that the, evidence for the facts of second sight, of pre- 
sentiment, of presage, is so vaKious, so abundant, and so overwhelm- 
ingly corroborated, that in the words of this clear and judicial 
writer, “for impartial judges, the absolute denial of such pheno- 
mena is consistent only^with ignorance of the accounts of them." 
And these phenomena, ho justly observes, arc essentially mystical. 
Well warranted, too, must I account him when he reckons as 
mystics all great artists, for they do but body forth, according to 
their diverse gifts, which they have intuitively discerned in the high 
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reason of their fancies : and all philosophers, so far as they are truly 
original, both because their greatest thoughts have never been the 
result of laborious effort, nay, nor of conscious induction, but have 
been apprehended by the lightning flash of genius : and also because 
their essential theme is connected with the one feeling only to be 
mystically apprehended, namely the relation of the individual to the 
Absolute. Of religion I need not speak. Every great faith of the 
world has originated in mysticism and by mysticism it lives ; for 
mysticism is what John Wesley called heart religion.^^ When 
this dies out of any creed, that creed inevitably falls into the mori- 
bund decrepitude of mere formalism or superstition. 

So much must suffice to indicate the transcendent importance 
which mysticism seems* to me to po'ssess in these days, when so many 
a fair philosophy lies in ruins, and time-honoured theologies are 
threatened with swift extinction, atf mere collections of meaningless 
words about unintelligible chiramras. Founded as it is in that highest 
faculty which St. Bonaventura calls “apex mentis,” mysticism is 
the impregnable citadel of the supersensible, a citadel which no 
Zeirtnalmcnder shall over overthrow, though he crush all else. But 
there are two objections to which, in conclusion, I must briefly 
reply. First, it is said by an exceeding great multitude — Mr. Mill 
may serve as their spokesman in the passage I have quoted from 
him — that the mystics, in fact, do nothing more than ascribe 
objective existence to the subjective creation of their own faculties, 
to mere ideas of the intellect. Surely this is a tyrannous ipse dmt^ 
if ever utterance deserved to be so called. Why should I believe, 
upon tho authority of those who confessedly do not speak as experts, 
that the choice specimens of human wisdom and virtue in all ages 
have been wrong, when they thought themselves to be holding com- 
munion with supersensible BeaHtiesP Is not their own account 
of the matter as credible a^ the hypothesig that they were given over 
to a strong delusion to believe a lie, that their highest vision was 
but a turning about in their own thoughts, as in the void inane P 
No ; when the spirit is perfectly master of itself, when passion and 
interest are stilled for the moment, when there is a combined ease 
and energy of thinking which cannot be mistaken for vacancy 
of mind, I defy a man to believe that the ignitions of which he is 
conscious are illusory or merely 8uJ»jective. He may say so when 
the hour is past, and he has been disobedient to the heavenly 
calling; but he did not think so when it was present. And here 
I would point to one most unquestionable and most significant 
fact. However strange, it is no less certain, that the farther we 
recede from mathematics and the formal teaching of logic— or, in 
other words, the nearer we approach to life and its perfections— the 
more delicate, subtle, and easily overlooked are the truths we come 
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upon. The surest and most sacred verities are precisely those which 
appear the most fantastic illusions to such as have no real, no 
personal apprehension of them, who know them but as notions, 
and at second hand. Thus, who that has not experienced the 
tender passion, can endure the extravagances, the unreason, the 
madness — so he deems — which characterize it P But let Benedick 
fall in love, and he will bo as insane as the rest of us. The true 
doctrine is that only those arc verily and indeed out of their minds, 
out of harmony with life and nature, who do not confess the sway of 
the gentle goddess : “ Alma Venus, quoD reruin naturam sola guber- 
nas ! Birth, life, family, the statg, the world’s great order are all 
carried on by means of a passion which laughs at syllogisms, yet has 
a higher reason than all logic, which defies awlysis, yet has ‘‘its deep 
foundation set under the grave of things,” Now this has a direct 
bearing upon that highest kind^of love and knowledge which makes 
the universe of the mystics. It is precisely in proportion as they do 
not argue that they are convincing ; the secret of persuasion is theirs 
in a transcendent degree which no analytical philosopher has ever 
possessed. It is the easiest thing in the world to hold up their 
imaginations, their ecstasies, their visions and revelations to scorn as 
intellectual intoxication or mental disease : the hard, the impossible 
thing for one who has held high converse with the sages of the 
Upamshads, with Plotinus, with Jelal, with St. Teresa, is to bcliovo 
that what those great souls accounted the prime and only Reality was 
wholly unreal. 

I say wholly unreal.” And this brings mo to that second 
objection which is based upon the ^scregancics and contradictions 
of mysticism. It is an objection that seems to fade away when it 
is fairly considered. The primary position of the mystics is that the 
highest truth is not so much intellectually known as spiritually felt ; 
“cognoscendo ignoratur et ignorando cognoscitur.” l^eirs is a 
doctrine of divine nescience, or, in tho^^ords of the Areopagite, of 
negative theology. In the higher moods of spiritual exaltation the 
understanding is hushed, and the light of sense goes out, paled before 
the splendour of the invisible world. Thus was it when St. Paul 
was rapt in ecstasy and — whether in the body or out of the body he 
could not tell — ^heard arcana verla^ unspeakable words which it is not 
given to man to utter! Thus when St. Augustine and St. Monica 
held that memorable converse at Ostia, and passing in contemplation 
beyond the world of phenomena, came to their •own minds, and 
transcending self, reached the Very Self (Idipsum) and wore ravished 
and absorbed in the ineffable sweetness of the vision. Thus when 
St. Teresa in the fruition of that intimate union with her Divine 
Spouse, “ in the centre of the soul, where illusion is impossible,” 
was instructed by the light which is the life of men, without words 
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or the use of any corporal faculty, in mysteries too sublime to be 
spoken of in earthly speech, for they are figureless and formless/’ 
The feeling of the greatest saints has always been Sacramentum 
regis abscondcre bonum est; ” it is a good thing to conceal the secret 
of the King. And one reason why this is good is because the secret 
cannot be perfectly conveyed in the language of sense perception : 
“ transumanar significar per verba non si poria,” sings Dante in the 
Paradiao, To attempt to render the noumenal in phenomenal 
symbols is, of necessity, to refract it, for the laws of the mind impose 
their own form upon ideas. The straight staff must seem bent when 
we view it in the pool. In our cognition Divine things are dis- 
cerned per speculum et in mnigmate.” The looking-glass of the 
human understanding cannot but reflect sensuous images. The 
accounts of the mystics are necessarily discrepant, and the discre- 
pancy is due to the varying symbolisms used by them : symbolisms, 
for the most part traditional, inherited from the nation or school 
to which they belong. The very incongruity of human words as a 
vehicle of transcendental truth, accounts sufficiently for errors in its 
presentation. It has been well said that the speech of angels is 
music. Ai>d who can translate music P In the rendering of that 
celestial language into the tongues of men, it is much if any trace of 
its divine perfection remain. Certain it is that in the more popular, 
the more vulgar manifestations of religion, that is to say the religion 
of the great majority, the mystical element, which is its life, will 
assume the most unlovely forms, until for the harmony of the spheres 
you have the howls of the Salvationists, True, too, is the French 
saying, that the common people like to mix water with the wine of 
their belief. They usually mix a great deal : sometimes so much as 
to drown the precious drop from the calix inebrians,” tho “ chalice 
of the grapes of God.” But it is still there, potent in its divine 
virtue tc^lake the thiiist of human nature for a good transcending 
sense ; to lift eyes, dim with tears and dull vfith pain, towards the 
Beatific Vision ; to heal and strengthen feet, sore and weary from 
the rough ways of earth, for the steep ascent of Heaven. 

W. S. Lilly. 
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Fifteen summers, save one, have I spent in Norway. I wish I had 
not missed that fifteenth summer. To old Norwegians those lines 
dedicate no offering, except the tribute of congratulation, and the 
hope that they, too, may have their decades of good travel and good 
sport. But to those who have not yet been to Norway I may here 
be of some use, even if 1 fail to give some pleasure to those who have 
sailed her stormy seas. • 

I do not think there is a really good book on Norway. Those I 
have read invariably stop short at the exatt spot whore interest 
demands them to go on. They contain reports, rumours, records, 
impressions — redundant, defocti^ve, and abortive. Like country 
finger-posts, in Wilts or Devon, they point the direction you cannot 
decipher or the direction you desire not, misleading, too, because so 
rarely written up to date. How many Englishmen, to wit, must have 
traversed Lapland, and yet Major Hutchinson alone is faithful, 
suggesting difficulties of routes and facilities of sports. Whether 
my view be just or unjust, this at least holds good — no written 
record ever contains those unwritten laws of the travel-stained 
raconteur, after contact with tourists, sportsmen, habitues, and load- 
ing natives. Such fellowship with shrewd, kindly acquaintances have 
fallen to my lot. Often os I count the slow, revolving months which 
must intervene before the time comes round to start for Norway 
again, I have chewed the cud of reflections so grateful and comforting. 

In estimating the realities and possibilities of Norwegian sport 
and travel as it is, one is sorely tempted to indulge in a portrayal of 
the Norway of old, and to conjure up those happiest hunting-grounds 
— so difficult of access, so easy of sport — when every party had its 
own river and moor to.itsell'; when evcry*“ stand ” thereon had its 
2,000 lbs. score of fish, and every ‘‘ gun '' thereon its twenty-five 
brace a day ; when the royal salmon was not choked with the dust of 
aaw-mills, nor his dominion tainted with rank poisons of civilisation ; 
when estuaries were not festooned and undermined with every kind 
of engine, trap, and mesh at every headland, point, or “hammer;” 
when fjeld and forest weVe as free as the air of the fjord, saddled 
with no stringent prohibitions, and vexed by no Licensing Acts. The 
glory of Norway’s sport is departed. Gone those §ood old times, 
some say fifty, some say thirty years ago, that golden ago of Fin- 
mark and Lofoten, of Alten and Namsen, of Dovre Fjeld and 
Ostredal, of Sogne and Hardanger. 

The scientific explanation is the inferior productivity of the salmon 
tribe, and his fickle affection for certain regions, shores, and habitats. 
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There is the break-down in the National system of Government 
Inspectors, with a staff out of all proportion to a littoral whose 
external length must bo 1,500 miles, and internally (following the 
intricacies of its countless iQords) far more than I dare estimate. 
Government inspectors, I have heard, exist, but what visitors have 
ever beheld them P Granted their existence, they have also by law 
definite duties which might be exercised with more vigorous rigour. 
There is also the local difficulty of countless riparian proprietors with 
musty, doubtful rights and antiquated titles. If they cannot always 
establish their rights they generally contrive to get their fish, and 
often both ; and if a not unnatural greed compels some of these 
poorer care-takers ” and holders in fee-simple not to consent to 
letting by contract, they can ever do as they have ever done, injury 
incalculable to their rivers and estuaries by all kinds of netting at 
all times and seasons. Against thgso pernicious practices many Eng- 
lish sportsmen have frequently remonstrated to the proprietors them- 
selves. Finally, so many fishermen unreasonably hope to got in 
Norway what they cannot reasonably get in Scotland and Ireland, 
that the supply of worked-out, failing, over-netted, high-priced 
rivers — of rivers, alas, sold over one's head and behind one's back — 
is falling shorter and ever shorter of the demand, and men go their 
way convinced that the actual decrease is even greater than it is. In 
an equal degree, this conjoint operation of adverse causes has 
affected decent sea-trout fishing, and in a minor degree trout-fishing 
in rivers, rivulets, lakes of the lowland valleys, and tarns of the high- 
land J^elds. 

The oausGS which h^ve caused a decrease in grouse are traceable, 
I think, to the altered economic conditions of an improving country, 
to variations of climatic severity, to the leniency and laxity of 
national and provincial regulations abou^ close time, and to the 
absence of any efforts to maintain the preservation of game. Norway 
is a poor country, bec6ming each month# and every year more 
enriched with means of internal and coast communication, and other 
facilities of transport. Its main arteries throughout are its line of 
steamers from the North Gape to the Naze, with their netw^ork of 
local feeders and# tributary tugs.” These together “ tap ” all 
its largest towns and centres of demand. Its southern district, 
bounded by Christiania and Trondhjem, is* connected by a State rail- 
way, with threatened extension fo Bergen, its western mart, and 
eastward with* through traffic to Stockholm and the more thriving 
municipalities of Sweden. Besides these Jemhauer^ there are State 
roads, Kongsmer^ traversed by a progress easy and slow. In days 
when the king’s highway alone existed, a highland peasant proprietor 
assured me that he ojien conveyed 1,000 ryper to Trondhjem and 
Christiania. And what he did in simple epochs hundreds do nowa- 
days, not only in their thousands, but, thanks to the agencies of 
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steam-power, in their tens of thousands too. Hence arise markets, 
and the dependence of towns upon country supplies. Add to this 
home consumption the increasing English craze, when British game 
is past, for grouse and ptarmigan with all their flavour iced out of 
them by long cellarage, and one is confronted by an extensive 
demand which necessitates extensive supplies. It is this capture or 
piracy of grouse, blackcock, ptarmigan, capercailzie, and hares for 
all markets, so rapidly becoming an expanding industry, which 
tends to decrease shooting and limit the area of negotiable moors. 
The same demand does not decrease sport in England, where con- 
sumers are supplied from game presefves. But In Norway the supply 
is promoted by foul means far more than by fair, by netting, by 
snaring, by an absurdly circums(^ribed close'time from Juno 1 to 
August 15, and by the approved murder of pairing birds in the 
** lekking ’’ season.* The law which is so sadly inadequate for the 
prohibition of salmon is even more inadequate here. The sportsman 
realises this when each succeeding autumn brings him diminished 
bags after harder walking. Even the tourist may appreciate the 
absurdity when he fares sumptuously on fresh cailzie in mid- June at 
some forest station ; and the consumer knows it only too well, whoso 
goodwife consigns to her attendant maid ryper which cost, in the 
market-torve of Bergen or Christiania 100 ore instead of 50. Still, 
the keen shot whom the stretches of moorland brace with an 
invigorating enthusiasm can yet tread manfully and honestly on 
virgin land which will reward him well with many an unsophisti- 
cated heather-cock which has escaped the fowler’s snare, and can 
even yet count his spoils with a light heart in some mountain scekr 
of the limitless, unexplored fjelds. You must know your dogs and 
your country, the temper of your district, and the idiosyncracies of 
local officials, and the patience of your own brave purposes; then you 
will average, with a comfortable comrade;^your twenty brace a-day. 
This is nothing, I knoV, to the fifty brace a single gun used to kill 
long, long ago in Lofoten, and boars no comparison to the prolific 
yields in better times on the islands off the northern coast of Fin- 
mark, off Trondhjem itself, on the fjelds of Dovre and Fille, on the 
mountain-sides of Kiolen which verge to Osterdal and above Qud- 
bransdal’s well-farmed ^lopes. The contrast between what is and 
what was, the present and the what one gets and what one 
might get, is so striking and so galling, that men may well lend a 
tempting ear to those who entice them to transfer rod and gun to 
the rivers of Canada, the prairies of America, imtrodden Iceland, to 
the big game ” oif Cashmere and the ‘‘ Rockies,” the snipe and 
quail of Dalmatian foreshores and Egyptian deltas — even to the hot 
comers of the kingdom of Tipperary or to the quiet nooks secure of 
an Erin unregenerate by revolution, the removal of landlords, and 
the diapason of dynamite. 
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Persons who travel in quest of sport in a country wherein sport 
is so little pursued for its own sake by the Norsko themselves must 
not neglect to notice and weigh the characteristics of the country in 
which they hope to find it. Norway is more than a ‘‘ geographical 
expression.^' Its geography as affecting sporting localities and the 
influence of population upon fish, flesh, and fowl is everything. It 
is an elongated peninsula, flanked by its backbone, its highest moun- 
tain ranges, out of which run transversely westward vassal spurs, on 
the base of whoso rochca moutonms foam the tumultuous waters of 
Teutonic tides and Arctic breakers. This backbone and these spurs 
form on their higher levels tttid lower ridges, on their table-lands 
and jagged sides, wastes of moor above the forest growth, snow-clad 
for almost nine months out of the twelve. There is the region of 
mountain-tarns, the summer home of winged game — snipe, duck, 
rypor, blackcock, woodcock, and even capercailzie ; but when evening 
breaks these fly downward to the refuge of tlicir impenetrable forest. 
And between these vast ribs and ridges speed seaward with hurrying 
course, througli forest, dell and dale, and mayhap corn-land, the 
myriad streams which swell the giant channel with picturesque 
rapids, romantic reaches, fascinating fosses — falls whose height un- 
engineored by man's device the salmon fails to surmount, and is 
content to lurk amongst the pools which dot his river realm as it 
widens to the sea. Most men waste more expeditions than one in 
not knowing where to look for what they arc seeking, and their 
expectations are cut off mainly because they will not consult the very 
topography of the country. 

Foremost amongst tbe characteristics of a sporting country stands 
its climate, I know too well what ruin snow in late spring and early 
summer can inflict upon grouse prospects. People have told me 
extravagant versions of warm autumn afternoons when one may 
throw stones at grouse and slay the tqme victims. There is little 
exaggeration I fear in this, that on coldest winter nights and morn- 
ings peasant- boys get near enough to squatting, paralysed, frost- 
bitten, starveling grouse to knock them on the liead with roughest 
of sticks. Lastly, in most countries tho sport itself is affected by 
the nature of the inhabitants themselves. As a race the Norwegians 
do not understand the pleasure, the chanpe, the exercise ; in the 
smallest degree, the skill involved j as a race they betake themselves 
d la chasse for dear life itself — for means of existence or exchange. 
They kill the boar because it kills their sheep, and slayihe glutton 
because the glutton rends their kids, or pursue vilde " to tbe death 
for paltry legal premiums. They net salmon and trout pari passu 
with herring and cod, and spear spawning trout as they pass from 
the big lakes up the shallow becks,” and salt one and all with 
unsparing indiscrimination. Of course there are exceptions. Some 
of the better classes, leading merchants of the towns, members of the 
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Christiania Sporting Club, doctors and lawyers of country districts, 
devote ofF-days to their pet pastime, hare- hunting ; some, too, on 
the opening feast of St. Ryper turn out in great array by the quays 
of Tromsd and Bergen, and the railway termini of Christiania and 
Trondhjem ; others flush woodcock and stalk geese with artistic 
zest ; whilst others are really apt hunters of reindeer, red-deer, and 
elk. Still, all said and done, they are not to the manner-bom 
sportsmen. I could seldom detect in them the ‘‘ grit ” and instinct 
of sport. Proficiency is rare, and then it is as often as not the pro- 
ficiency of the professional — I had almost said, of the trapper of 
Cooper or the poacher of the Laird. They have never had either 
time or taste, seldom the money, and %ut lately the improved moans, 
so that their influence upon sport is relatively slight. 

Other questions I have repeatedly had to answer are these: Is 
sport abundant in Norway ? Is there any considerable difficulty 
in obtaining the right or the permission to fish and to shoot ? And 
then, what kinds of fish and game maybe usually found P If salmon 
fishing be impossible ought a trout-rod to bo each traveller’s sine- 
qua-non P And if a gun can generally be turned to some account, 
is it any use taking a rifle too P Sport of all kinds and any kind is 
distinctly not abundant,” as manuals maintain. Salmon fishing 
is very scarce, and, as a rule, poor. I except, of course, the known 
rivers which have been long in the best of private hands, as was the 
Alien under the late Duke of Boxburghe ; the Ranma, under Sir 
Charles Mordaunt and the late Mr. Bromley Davenport; Mr. 
Muster’s rivers, and some smaller streams like my own in Nordland, 
which are nursed and preserved. Even good rivers which have had 
a succession of good tenants, like the Nhmsen', Gula, Vepsen, Orkla, 
Salten, &c., are fast becoming unreliable, whilst the Tromso district 
(on survey-charts most attractive) was five years ago (Consul Holst 
of Tromso assured me), absolutely hopeless. It is little use then to 
think of salmon fishing in Norway unless oije can take up the rever- 
sion of some such private properties, or the leases of smaller rivers 
in bad condition and coax them into better by buying off all evil 
ways. My friend, Mr. Bate, of Kelsterton, and myself have done 
this with considerable success. Good sea-trout fishing I find even 
more rare. The general impression is that it can be procured any- 
where ; the general result^is, it is procured nowhere. Had I time to 
try, I should investigate two regions drained by small rivulets 
emptying direct into the Qords on the coasts of Jmdei^n or Lofoten, 
and perhaps at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. It must be really 
plentiful at the mouth of all rivers, one would think, and yet it ia 
most difficult to procure; consuls, agents, merchants, tolks, travellers, 
fishermen — all have nothing definite to impart ; each year, with its 
many applications, only adds to my despair. Everything depends 
on the locality chosen, the lateness of the season, the prevalence of 
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rains, and a series of good lakelets above the rivulet. Without most 
of these conditions, it is in vain to journey many a bootless day to 
favourable vonucs. Brom trout are plentiful, of all sizes, easily pro- 
curable at all times. Sometimes to salmon fishers they are a greedy 
plague. Especially good sport with these can bo gained readily in 
the streams and chiefly in the connecting necks which unite mnd to 
imnd away down Tholemarken, in S. Osterdal by the waters of 
Trysil and Itena ; and, for those who do not mind exploring, in the 
miles of reaches which extend far above the fosses of all great rivers 
like Namsen, Maals, Surendal, Glommen (in part), Vepsen, and Salten. 

The very extent of the fjelds makes it impossible to say that winged 
game is universally abundant.^ Some moors and forests, long since 
secured by rights prescriptive, arc more prolific ; but there must be 
many just as good (vhehjeut). Study a good map, and venture. 
There will be found sufficient sport with willow-grouse (rpper) on the 
moorland fringing the forcsi-lovel! ; fjeld-grouse (ptarmigan) higher 
up amongst the granite, the snow, and the moss ; black game 
(war/ugl), shy and scarce, the ryper’s rearguard on this lower terrain, 
and round the swamps and green oases, exposed, though pine-girt ; 
golden plover on the undulating peaks, wind-driven and austere ; 
very few wild geese, duck, widgeon, teal, except on tho foreshores, 
mid around the Swedish lakes. Far north, say within hail of Sulitelma 
or by mid-Norway’s JolAn-fjelds, one might accidentally draw a 
bead on golden eagle when moons arc blue. Snipe sociable and 
snipe solitary rise here and there from the long sedge and rush, and 
woodcock from juniper covert makeup on most days on most ‘‘beats” 
in forest or moor, the pleasures of a motley log. One never quite knows 
what is going to get dp ne3it — ^generaUy grouse. Those who have 
tasted the blood of big game and will be content with nothing less, 
can, if they search with faith and patience, be guided to sure haunts 
of reindeer, elk, red-deer, and bear. Many sportsmen make one only 
of these game their only* sport, and prove its worth and satisfaction 
by returning annually to the rights they have leased. I have known 
men kill their bear in the four comers of Norway — ^in Socterdal, 
Osterdal, Ohristiansand, and Arctic BardodaL 

To the intending Norwegian I would say, beware of the volunteers 
who infest hotels and landing stages to urge that worst of counsel — 
advice not wanted. These pernicious peats will invade annoyingly 
your vcBrehe at Molde, Tromso, ^Ohristiansand, Namsos, and the 
capitals. If you take up the hue and cry of these buzzing touts you 
will be too soon on a wrong scent. Experience and exploration alone 
sweeten discovery. Those who are of the “ right sort ” will be satis- 
fied with a reward offered to them not unsparingly. The look of the 
country he travels and searches will tell the “ old hand ” the habitat 
of his game; whilst those outside that mystic “craft” are welcome 
to the glamour of the guide-books and their misleading marvels. 
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Lastly, as to cost. Salmon rivers rent high considering the low 
estate to which they have fallen. Some persons pay JClOO for their 
** stands ” on a fashionable river. Bent, contract-fees, payments for 
non-netting, boats, boatmen, . all help to swell a significant total, 
which relatively few can afford to pay. £30, £50, are the average 
prices I have Imown paid for rods ” — the privilege of fishing only. 
These prices are well ahead of those in past years when fishing the 
pick of the pools meant little more than the udloeg of reaching them. 
Other fishing is merely a matter of permission, always granted, but 
not always asked. Big game can bo chased only under lease or 
license, or both. Forest leases are very slight, almost trivial sums 
being paid to each farmer for such uncertain sport. Tho State license 
for shooting over Crown lands — ^all high fjelds are Crown lands — ^is 
£11. Grousing is more a matter of hard work and compromise than 
by direct expenditure. It is made costly enough by State licenses, by 
monopoly prices charged to Englishmen for Norske pointers and 
Swedish setters, now that British dogs are marked contraband. 
Ghillies, ponies, parish berillinger (£6 the season in some communes), 
all combine to disabuse one of the old-fashioned notion that shooting, 
like fishing, costs only the time. I am not complaining of a juste milieu. 
I do not think avarice or extortion so prominent in Norske as in 
others. They are becoming a nation of charges. But what traveller 
has yet found that Utopia of sport whose inhabitants charge not for 
what they don’t want and others do P If Norwegians are beginning 
to abandon the notion that every Englishmen is an American or a 
lord, Englishmen must abandon tho notion that Norwegians are tho 
old hospitable race who give you everything for nothing. None 
want money more. None know better the value of money, English 
included. None are more exUjeant in the mazes of. hard bargains. 
None — if mishaply you should be put through inadvertence in a 
false position, as honest folk often are — ^none press more hardly for 
their fullest pound. In the secluded countryside they think us fools 
to come so far, and fools are everybody’s fair prey. In the civilised 
capitals they look with jealous eyes on better sportsmen with better 
means and opportunities. Hence, by a friendly Power which is 
annually enriched by a large and generous distribution of English 
wealth, English sportsmen are penalised as a prohibited class. Add 
to these expenses State, commune, and clique impediments, the dis- 
tances traversed, the cost of equipments personal and material — and 
of a truth the prophets prophesy falsely who dver that shooting in 
Norway is a cheap indulgence. 

Equipments and accoutrements are so purely relative to personal 
taste and subjective standard of enjoyable travel, that I must omit 
them. AIT necessary articles of food and retinue are found catalogued 
in the pages of Murray, and embodied in the hints of Bennet’s Old 
TtuveUers* Norway’s varying climate and various altitudes necessi- 
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tate Olio essential — flannel garments. My friends and 1 do all our 
work clad in flannd. Hence our fortunate defiance- of the dangers 
of prostrating heat and insinuating chills. Eatables and drinkables 
of idl ordinary and luxurious kinds^ excellent in quality, can be had 
at the cohniaUvarehandel of any large town, the kjobmoend of 
TiUagos, the best^farm stations on road routes, the anlohsteder ' ot 
steamer tours. All of these can constitute handily enough head* 
centres of provisions for excursions into the wilderness by ride-veie 
or truant Qord-let. Tackle and ammunition are obtainable in Boraas^ 
Bodo, Bergen, Trondhjem, and Christiania, and tackle better than 
ammunition. Both ought to be brought from home, and in sufficient 
quantities, for tackle is treacherous, and the carriage of cartridges^ 
troublesome enough years ago by the favour of itinerant tooi-kjeeds^ 
has become more troublesome, owing to ** powder-vans ” being 
attached to trains only once a month. Severe excursions wide of 
the main tracks require tents with* all their fittings ; good gauntlets, 
especially for ladies who fish and drive long carriole drives, and nets 
to make life barely tolerable before the plague of myriad mosqui- 
toes in marshy venues and imprisoned valleys ; and — oA, fortu^ 
nate nimium! — an honest, energetic iolk, that blackest of black 
swans. His bo the task to interpret, to lend a hand, passim, with 
Ofur or game-bag, to procure ponies, to cook when in camp under 
canvas or scoter, to pay all bills, and to meet all enemies in the gate. 
I have seen attached to the staff of some celebrities ladies’ -maids 
(sea-sick soubrettes), cases of Bollinger, live ducklings, Mudie’s 
boxes, Fortnum’s hampers, dazed footmen, and medicine-chests fit to 
prop up a rickety British campaign, and, of course, cages of clothes^ 
numerous and onormoift, as if there were express ” cars at every , 
quay and registered tidal services from port to port. v 

The difierent means of communication which prevail in Norway will 
give th^ best measure of what impedimenta are adapted to each route. 
The steamer companies of the coast and fjords are liberal carriers; 
When one has to make direct from British ports to annual quarters 
there need bo no scrupulous limit. The mail steamers of the coast 
arc numerous, regular, fairly punctual, well appointed in the matter 
of comfort, food, if not of service too— more after a Peninsular and. 
Oriental or an Atlantic “ liner ” than a Wilson mouopoly merchant- 
man. They possess the advantage, supreme to so many, of doings 
most of their work hidvnskjocrs, in ealm waters protected by bulwarkd. 
of mountain ou|i rock^ — the blessing .of a sea voyage without itsi' 
nuisance. • High-roads models of engineering art, constructed 
subsidized by the State— are pattern thoroughfares. They follow 
the river-beds of every important valley, and wind with magnificent 
monotony through leagues of pine and ash. Such are the -well- 
known carriole roads, chiefest of which are now worked by compand 
with pony-dUigences. Dotted with posting-farms about ten ISfiglish 
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miles apart, they fom convenient ways m .which journeys can be 
easily broken and takch^up— even journeys four IjLUndred miles from 
end to end — with tributary parish roads to tho 8wedis1i Amts and 
the western fjords. Their recognised stoppesMes have fast blossomed 
into almost hotels without hotel prices, on all trunk systems/' If 
the belated traveller, through backward start, lame or tired 
cannot reach his aim, he docs not altogether miss hia mark at inter* 
mediate stations. Those, too, are all homely; food, $abilie and 
scanty, can be supplemented with private stores ; beds delightfully 
clean, distressingly short, and the rudest apology for bathe; Riik* 
roier, or bridle-paths, through lonely forests to untutored motmtain 
farms are cruel specimens of parish handiwork, and cruel are the 
habitations sparsely set along their borders. Here little food, but 
rade-viecnm supplies, hero dubious accommodation. In farms and 
Roeters like these has it fallen to .my lot to sleep on tho patriarchal 
sheep-skins — once ; thereafter on my rugs on tho hard boards, in 
haylofts, and dried leaves. It is along these roads that every atom 
of luggage is a banc, unless ijt have immediate value in use. Every- 
thing must follow tho tourist in stol-hjctr or plamtra curulia^ which 
natural obstacles jolt and jerk to pieces, or precede him on the pack- 
saddles of pony cavalcades. Still, such travelling is feasible for 
those who know what they will find and what is found for them. 
Thus have I traversed in three days one hundred miles of the wildest, 
weirdest mountain regions from Eagernoes to Vaage Vand; thus 
also can undaunted ladies, as did Mrs. Antony Hamond, of "VVost- 
iicre, ride from the Fiskunlbs of Namseii to the inland steamers of 
Swedish Jemtland. Communication is maintained by boat-posting 
on the f jords and up the large rivers ; in desolate districts of 
Upper Norway, north of Namsos, where Government have com- 
pleted few roads, where steamers are less frequent, boat-posting is 
the only traffic to market, ^to church,^ to j)Ost, to the doctor, from 
stage to stage of a journey, now nauseating, anon enchanting. And 
more inland still, Lapps and Finns will haul and pole and steer 
Viator with all his fortunes in their risky canoes up, down, and 
through the waterways of their river-god — often their only thorough- 
fare— men and women alike, parvo dmrimine amidst tho cream- 

ing cauldrons of Lulea’s ‘‘ pools " and Tana's rapid ‘‘ runs.” 

Three mistakes are prbvokingly prevalent about Norway. One 
misrepresents the climate, another assumes the inalienable right of 
any English to ubiquitous sport on Norske demesnes, another holds 
impossible enjoyment for holiday-seekers not absolutely bound for 
s|ybrt. 

'From June to October Norway owns a delightful summer^ tho- 
rodghly comfortable, thoroughly enjoyable. To Norway speed, ye 

WL. XXXVI, N.S. Z 
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•who are lamenting old-fashioned English summers you hare lost 
n-while. Now that America “ bears ” our seasons as she “ bears " our 
markets, disturbances and depressions which allow the Briton an 
occasional lucid interval sometimes, as prophesied, strike the Nor- 
wegian coast, and seme rainy seasons Sogne and Hardanger, Nord- 
moro and Thclemarken are victims of natural causes and Yankee 
loro. In a land which is little but alternating hill and dale, this 
j)rcscnts no exceptional phenomena. But inland and upland when 
the weather is set there is little contretemps to cloud the clearest of 
clear blue skies, to aggravate a genial heat which gladdens heart and 
quickens skin, to mar fullest qpjo}'mcnt mb diro until the close of 
day whose “ shadows ” seldom “ flee away ” because they seldom 
come. In the land o4 a midnight sun visible till August, rest and 
recreation can be gained and spent under the light of un eternal day 
whose mezzo notte is the soup^on of departing ere. A land with so 
much frontage of sea, and that sea‘ subject to Gdlf stream influence, 
presents a temperature more equable, generous and uniform than is 
commonly accepted. Compensating for his stingy presence in the 
nine livelong winter months the ever-pVesent Sun of Summer reigns 
with genial sway, making best amends to mature cramped growths 
and snow-encumbered vegetation. In Scheffer’s Lnpoine Olaus 
Petri tolls us there is no spring, no autumn : in fifteen days woods 
aro green with fall leaf. In July end August wo might drive all 
night, may lounge all day ; their nights are seldom too cold, their 
days too hot. The air is ever clean and clear, bright and bracing, 
frank with a freshness that exhilarates and seems to effervesce. 
Let all realise this, in ^contrast to the stupid superstition of a raw 
wilderness everlastingly snow-mantled, on atmosphere rent and 
riven with lethal gusts of avalanche and iceberg. Travellers through 
Norway return from summer holidays, not pinched and frost-bitten 
like denizens under her Arctic winters, but sun-bumt and nut- 
browned with rays which might have ‘escaped from the compounds 
of the Himalayas, the avenues of Now York, or the bights of the 
Mediterranean. In all my fourteen summers and autumns, once 
only have 1 caught those colds it is so difficTilt to evade in old Eng- 
land. Medically Norway’s climate commands the appreciation of 
doctors, native and foreign. Her pine-forest settlements are reclaim- 
ing to fuller life distinct classes of corisumptivo patients. The 
faculty of her University join witli her leading towns in recognising 
established sanatoriums on Highland spurs, and the •value of moun- 
tain farms as summer residences for the families of her magnates 
and merchants. 

• Norway is far from being an ultima Thule, a no-man's land, where 
the “bartering animal” dwells not without hereditaments and 
landmarks of his own. Nor is it a land whose southern and central 
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counties confess to the rights and restraints of. law, whilst farther 
north adventure may lead Qoth and Visigoth to trespass with rod 
and gun at his wild will. Mark the Lofotens. These picturesque 
islands, magic eyries of Troll and Tind, are well populated. They 
contain grass, arable, and forest properties with strict delimitations, 
common-lands with scientido frontiers, the richest industries of 
Norway, cod-fishery and mines, a Oollege of Agriculture, I believe, 
and in Liidingen the largest telegraphic centre of Scandinavia. 
The tourist of fallacious garrulity has invented these fables and 
grafted them on to the history of earlier freedom. Elsewhere, 
as in Lofoten, leave can be asked dnd given, rents must bo paid, 
contracts elaborated and registered in local Things. To this fatal 
misconstruction and arbitrary excess reasonallie visitors of fair pro- 
clivities owo the unfair attitude adopted nationally and provinciolly 
against them. Hence the Parlmmontary influence of Christiania 
sporting “sets” to represent the importation of British dogs as 
more dangerous to poor Norway’s w.eolth than the ostracised potato. 
This silly exclusive Act, originated by some ill-natured Bonder 
— passed ostensibly to guard, against hydrophobia, really to cripple 
English sporting — ^might for the honour of Norway’s better jagera 
and for Norway's interest, be repealed at once. The measure of “ a 
narrow majority of one ” might easily succumb to riper consideration 
and diplomatic good «^ccs. None regret more than Norske bonder 
themselves the results of that Act. Tbo exclusion of foreign dogs 
too often means the absence of their masters, who bring much pengt 
into the country and take so little back. There are substantial 
grounds for the belief that shortly the embargo on foreign dogs will 
fall into desuetude, or its contravention will be tacitly ignored. 
Norway still holds sporting dogs of English pedigrees for which arc 
charged war prices, also dogs of English lineage, but crossed with 
French and Swedish strains.* One Swedish getter was the best I have 
ever used, but they average badly both as regards instinct, breaking- 
points, and stamina. The Storthing in prohibiting introduction of 
foreign dogs some six years since, simultaneously with the impositfbn 
of j£ll tax os shooting license (on Crown lan^ only) showed their 
hand. The stranger in. Norw;ay. .cannot go where he lists at his 
sweet will, but is compeli|ed now to go, if ho goes, under exactions 
and enactments which pre(dude miich relish.* 

But Norway is not the land of Travel and Spork only. It has 
many other allurements of legitimate interest. Writing • for those 
whom everybody would wish to see there, whom the country wo^d 
welcome and could ill afford to lose, I must draw the dividing line 
against the typical travidder of all climes, the spoil-sport of 
every excursus. Nowhire is his room more' desirable thra his 
company. Arrogant, lopd-tongued, mischievous, he satisfies himself 
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alone. How deep the gall of his iniquity whom even hotel keepers 
condemn I Next to this irrepressible Panurgus many would lief see 
far away the pushing refugee from Switzerland, and the autocratic 
schoolmaster: these both oppress the quiet scenes of this simple 
land. Prejudice, perhaps ! May-be the prejudice of a Caste who 
want Norway to themselves. But, at least, the well-ventilated, well- 
rccognised aversions of a hierarchy of better spirits who suffer for 
their fellow-travellers^ sins, of a coterie of Englishmen who know, 
and say, and hear it said, what it is that maketh English guests to 
stink in the nostrils of their Scandinavian hosts. Of all tourists 
those who spend ** three M'eoks^with a knapsack over Norway,^’ are, 
with little reason, the pet antipathy of Norsko critics, who dub 
them scrap-carriers,^^ or the bagmen” of holiday-mongers, 
querulous, absorbent, and unremunerative. The stream of bona-fide 
visitors to Norway is becoming intensified in -volume — a volume 
swollen mainly by English, and largely by Americuns, Germans, and 
French. Each season the steamers are crowded well-nigh to suffoca- 
tion during their voyages to the North Cajie and tlie Russian border- 
land ; the way-side stritions are blocked with carriole-seeking 
travellers. This pressure is not so apparent in the district served 
by trains, most tourists preferring the regulation rounds of western 
fjords and northern expeditions. Clergymen constitute a leading 
feature of the throng — from overworked curates of the slums ” of 
Bristol and London Docks, to the Right Reverend Lords Spiritual of 
Peterborough and Rochester; straying modestly aside from the 
gadding crowd, may be seen pillars of professions invalided to 
absolute rest, heroines* of hbneymoons and adventurous wedding 
tours prolonged as an agreeable surprise. Norway can claim many 
lady visitors. Most persons imagine Norway is too arduous for 
ladies. *For the rest, travel, holiday, study, even sport of woman- 
kind, it is congenial soil ; it is a fairy«land of picnics and nooky 
retreats, adapted to the wants and tastes of ladies who love fresh air 
iiiid exercise ; with haunts easy of access and accommodation, with 
soficty for resident visitors, and associations pleasant enough to bid 
iihem return with the summer. What more generous holiday-land 
-could winged thought devise than Norway with its fjords for 
yachtsmen, its rivers, forests, lakes, and .fields for sportsmen, its 
scenery majestically stern throughout the long length of its lands 
•rich with the beauty of poverty, for the easel and pallet, the dry 
plate and tons ; its mountains scarcely Alpine in height or embarrass- 
ments for climbers almost Alpine ; its glimpses, landscapes, mor- 
ceaux to which Painting and Photogriq)hy have scarcely lent a 
prentice hand ; for one Had all, the^nianners and customs of a race 
who seem so happily U touch Ahe traits %{ Saxon and Rome, to 
nick ” the nuances of Oaled'on and Arcady P 

C. N. Jackson. 



THE QUESTION OF THE HOUE, 

I.-.PEOPLB AND PEERS, 

Loud Saltskury is popularly supposed to allow liis foclings often to 
outrun his discretion. The Houso of Lords, he has told us, is to be 
regarded as the fly-wheel in the constitutional machine. The func- 
tions of such a wheel may bo useful, but they cannot bo brilliant. 
The talents of the Conservative iTeader are undoubted, and his 
ambition is great. lie is essentially a parliamentary athlete. To be 
condemned, by the accident of birth, to play the part of a mentor, 
where advice is generally unheeded : to carp, to criticize, and to 
sneer, and yet almost always to have to avoid a real struggle with 
his opponents, must bo gall and wormwood to him. It is therefore 
not inconceivable that his own position influenced him in his recent 
action with respect to the Franchise Bill, and that ho would almost 
welcome any solution which would give him the substance instead of 
the shadow of power. 

He is not howover the absolute dictator of the Conservative party. 
That party numbers men experienced in Parliamentary tactics and 
of approved judgment. When therefore the Conservative leaders — 
apparently with the full assent of all except an insignificant minority 
of their followers — threw down tho gauntlet, and appealed to tin? 
country against the Liberal majority in the House of Commons, it is 
to be presumed that they knew what they wt?ro about, and that they 
had closely weighed tho possibilities of defeat. Nor arc these pos- 
sibilities entirely illusory. Irrespective of tactical considerations, it 
is unquestionable that lleduction of tho Franchise and Eedistribu- 
tion ought to go togetherji Mr. Gladstone has admitted this, and 
has based his refusal (o explain his schemo of Eodistributiou upon 
the ground that such a measure will only obtain the support even of 
his own followers, when they are faced with a state of things which 
renders redistribution an absolute necessity. To bo perfectly frank, 
I confess that it has [always appeared to me that, in insisting upon 
having the Eedistribution Bill made known to them before they pass 
the Franchise Bill, the Lords have a fair case on the particular 
issue. In their inner min<^^ they very probably are ^verse alike to a 
Reduction of the i^raz^hise and to Redistribution. But it is im- 
possible to look into men's minds, and they may with some reason 
say, that the two Bills ere so involved in each other, that to pass 
the one without knowing the details of the other is to bid guests to 
a feast of uncooked meats. If therefore their opponents attempt to 
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agitate the country on the ground, that the Lords have declined to 
pass a Reform Bill, the latter are aware that many sober people will 
hardly accept this mode of stating the issue. 

The Conservatives are not, too, ignorant of the fact that in the 
Liberal ranks there are many who are averse to raising the broader 
issue, whether a House of hereditary legislators ought to exist in a 
country where a nation enjoys the right of self government. That 
the Radicals will do so they know ; indeed they count on it, in the 
expectation that many half-hearted Liberals will join the Conservative 
ranks. 

As a matter of party tactics,,! cannot therefore agree with those 
who insist that the Conservatives have been stricken with idiotcy. 
On the contrary I thii^c that they have played their cards well, and 
that unless wo fight boldly, it is by no means impossible that they 
will come off the victors. They must have been confirmed in the 
conviction that they had formed a proper estimate of the situation, 
when they saw the Whigs on their knees to them, piteously whimper- 
ing, suggesting this and that compromise, and imploring them to 
reconsider their decision, whilst Lord Granville and Lord Hartington 
loudly avowed their respect and admiration for the House of 
Lords, and urged Liberals to beware of any attempt to destroy or 
restrict the power of this bulwark of the Constitution. The man 
who attacks with a rapier must always got the better of the man who 
defends himself with a battened foil. 

What course then should be pursued by Radicals ? They should 
not waste their time in agitating in favour of the Franchise Bill, 
for if Mr. Gladstone is in earnest that Bill must become law. Nor 
should they trouble tliemselves about the details of the dispute 
between the Lords and Commons, but insist that the House of 
Hereditary Legislators, ought to be swept away, once and for all. 

In theory there can bo no greater absurdity than an hereditary 
right to legislate. But there are' mapy absurd institutions 
which are allowed to exist because in practice they are innocuous. 
The House of Lords is not one of these. It has been, it is, and it 
will be so long as it exists, baneful to the commonwealth. 

I con conceive that there would be certain advantages in an 
Upper Chamber composed of wise, experienced, and independent 
men charged with the function of reviewihg the legislation of the 
Lower Chamber and occasionally amending it, and invested with 
the power to •provoke an appeal to the constituencies, when the 
Lower Chamber exceeds its mandate. !But where are fliese in- 
dependent sages to be found P Where are m^ removed above all 
party feeling and without the prejudices of elas* P Find them, and 
then it will be time to discuss whether their services can he utilized 
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as the members of a sort of Court of appeal. One thing is certain, 
that the Honso of Lords is not such an assembly. 

The Peers it is said are very wealthy, therefore they are inde- 
pendent. Lot us look into their independence by the unerring light 
of statistics. The House of Lords, exclasive of minors, consists of 507 
members. They enjoy a rmital of £11,872,330 derived from 14,251,132 
acres, but in*pay, pennons, &c., they receive £639,845 from the public 
eschequer. Since 1850, the 28 dukes and their families have 
roceiv^ from the taxpayers £9,760,000 ; the 33 marquises and their 
families have bad £8,303,950 ; and the 200 carls and their families 
have hod £48,181,202 ; 36 peers have at the present moment 
salaries as members of the present administration, and 190 have had 
salaries as members of preceding ones — 86 peers are Privy Goun- 
oellors, and 61 have decorations. The peers, therefore, aro not only 
a compact and wealthy terrilprial oligarchy, but notwithstanding 
their enormous riches, they make use of the legislative power which 
the constitution secures to them, in order to obtain places of emolu- 
ment for themselves and their families, and to throw the cost of the 
latter upon the State, whilst not satisfied oven with this, they insist 
upon honorary distinctions being showered upon them with a lavish 
hand. Tho average cost of an hereditary legislator sinco 1850 
seems to have been £106,477, and the average cost of a ducal legis- 
lator during this period has been £348,571. 

How have they earned this money ? By opposing, mutilating, 
or rejecting every valuable Bill sent up to them. They have again 
and again rejected Bills reducing the franchise, reforming munici- 
palities ; relieving Catholics, Dissentprs, Jews of civil disabilities ; 

patting an end to bribery at elections ; educating tho masses, and 
harmonizing our land laws with the spirit of the ago. When at 
length they have been forced to succumb, they have generally intro- 
duced into the Bills which they have passed, as a condition of assent, 
clauses which have* gone far to neutralize many of their benefits. 
Either, therefore, we must admit that the entire legislation of tho last 
sixty years has been injurious to the country, or that tho Peers in 
(^[qrasing it so long as they dared, have shown themselves unable to 
eerimate what is for the public good. Every class except their own, 
every sect except the Church of England, has had reason to regret 
their existence. Such a record of persistent error no legislative 
assembly that ever sat can sh^w. Their action has been one long 
record of obstruction to everything that even tho^ now admit by the 
light of experience, has proved useful. Independent they aro 
not ; above class prejudice they are not ; wise they aro not. Had 
they had their way, we should still have rotten boroughs and rotten 
munoipalities. Catholics, Nonconformists, and Jews would still be 
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outside the pale of the constitution. The Irish furmer would still be 
robbed of his improvements by his landlord, and ground to the dust 
by the lords of the soil. Educational endowments would still he the 
apanage of a sect ; and the poor would be without education. What 
constructive legislation has this Assembly to set against its eternal 
war against progress ? Absolutely none. I leave vague genenditics 
to rhetoricians. Let the advocates of tho House of Lords descend 
to particulars. Let them tell us of one single instance in which 
the Lords have been of service to tho State. When Lord Salis- 
bury was asked to point to one case in which, when they have 
come in contact with the House of Commons, they were supported 
by the constituencies, he had to go back to Mr. Fox’s East India 
IJill of 1787. But what then w'crc the constituencies ? Only 17(t 
were independent of aristocratic influence. The appeal was from 
Caiaphas to Pilate. Moreover, in this particular instance, the Peers 
acted against their own judgment. They were in favour of the Bill, 
and only threw it out when they were informed that the Kin^j 
would regard no man as his friend who voted for it. Their mission 
is, they say, to make a stand against hasty impulsiv e legislation. 
When have they fulfilled this mission ? Was it in throwing out 
the Bill for the emancipation of the Jews seven times? Was it in 
throwing out the Test Abolition Bill, and tho Bill abolishing church* 
rates three times ? or was it in cordially assenting to the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Act, when the House of Commons in a fit of impulsive 
ptinic passed it? Arguments may he adduced in favour of two 
Chambers, but our position in regard to the House of Lords is that, 
even admitting tho advantage of two Chambers, an Upper Chamber 
composed of hereditary landlord's is utterly indefensible. 

I suppose that it will be admitted that a moderating legislative 
Assembly should be entirely free from all party bias. Our Govern- 
ment is a Government by party. Men belonging therefore to one 
partj’, who are active partisans, and who &ro straining every effort 
to secure party success, are not likely to act with eaJui judicial 
impartiality. In the House of Lords there is a permanent Con- 
servative majority. When the Conservatives' are in power, this 
state of things is harmless. But a Liberal Ministry is handicapped 
by it, and is never able to legislate is it would wish. When a 
measure is before a Liberal Cabinet, it has to be modelled so os 
to have a chance of passing the Lords;' When, it ''comes before the 
House of Commons, and when amendments a^e suggested. Ministers 
are obliged to oppose ^cm, not becaus(^' tkey disagree with ^ them, 
hut because, were they dipcepted, the pfll might be thrown out by 
the Lords. When at last it goes up to the Lords, these legidators 
generally introduce into it a number of Conservative amendments. 
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It then becomes a matter of bargain between the two Houses, bow 
many of these amendments are to be agreed to. Surely this is con- 
trary to the most elementary principles of ministerial responsi- 
bib'ty. It leaves Liberal Ministers answerable for the well-being 
of the country, and yet insists that they may do nothing without 
the consent of the very men who are intriguing and confederating 
in order to supplant them. Habit makes us blind to the pernicious 
folly of such a system. But what would be said if, when the Con- 
servatives are in power, they had to submit every detail of their 
Bills to the energetic hands of an hereditary Radical Assembly led 
by Mr. Chamberlain, and presided^ over by Mr. Sohnadorst? 
Would the Conservatives give their assent to this other side of the 
medal ? 

If one man is more separated than another from tho mass of the 
nation, it is a large landowner, protected by an entail from tho acci- 
dents of fortune, and worshipped* from his cradle by the vulgar. 
An hereditary Upper House whoso members are drawn almost ex- 
clusively from great landowners is the reductio ad abmrdum of state- 
craft. In comparison with it, the superstition of some abject Hogro 
grovelling on the banks of the Niger before a block of wood, and 
believing it to be a God, is wisdom. The very names of the thirty 
peers whose votes secured the rejection of tho Franchise Bill were 
unknown to all except those in tho immediate neighbourhood where 
they resided. They had done nothing to distinguish them above 
their fellows. They had taken no active part in politics. There 
was no more reason why they should be the political guides and 
mentors of the nation, than that the first thirty men passing by 
Hyde Park Corner should be entrusted witlf such responsibilities. 
They did not pretend even to have opinions. They had been sum- 
moned from their rural retreats to support tho action of Lord 
Salisbury, and, having done his bidding, they vanished * again 
into the bucolic obscurity from which for a moment they hud 
emerged. We are asked, however, by the Duke of Westminster, to 
look to the fact that the House of Lords is not composed exclusively 
of hereditary peers and of bishops, but that it is perpetually recruited 
from tho wisest and the best of tho commonality. Here practice is 
in conflict with theory. ' Since the death of Lord Palmerston, 86 
new peers have been created. And why have these worthy gentle- 
men been raised to the Upper Hense ? A few— a very few — have 
received peerages for services rendered to the States; some have 
obtained their titles, because they had been tried as ministers and 
found wanting ; some bMause they had spent large sums in elec- 
toral bribery; some because they were large-acred squires; one 
because he is a poet. It would be invidious to mention names, but 
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let any one look througli these 86 creations, and he will hardly 
venture to assort that in any sense they can be termed the intel- 
lectual or political cream of the nation. 

What, then, ought to be done P I say unhesitatingly that the 
only reasonable course on the part of a Badical is to insist upon the 
abolition of the House of Lords. This does not necessarily oblige 
us to pledge ourselves to the one chamber doctrine. If a field pro- 
duces only noxious woods, the first step is to uproot the weeds by 
ploughing them up and burning them : the next to plant good seed. 
If any attempt be made to grow weeds and com together, the 
former will choke the latter. • 

Personally I am no believer in the advantage of two chambers, or — 
to speak more correctly — I do not think that the advantages outweigh 
the counteracting disadvantages. We are often told that the con- 
current experience of all Oonstilutional States is in favour of two 
Chambers. This is not quite correct, for Greece— a country which 
has made more solid progress in the last twenty years than almost 
any other European State — has only one. With us the fact that 
there are two Chambers is a matter of hazard, and originated in 
Lords being regarded as superior beings to Commoners. In many 
countries our example has been followed, just as it w'ould have been 
followed, had it so happened that our Parliament had consisted of 
half a dozen Chambers instead of two. In Sweden there were, not 
long ago, four Chambers — Lords, Priests, Peasants, and Burghers ; 
and when it was proposed to substitute two Chambers, just as much 
was urged in favour of the wisdom of the existing cumbersome 
arrangement, as your advocates of two Chambers. As a matter of 
fact, in every country where there are two Chambers, either one 
absolutely dominates tbo other, or there are perpetual disputes 
between the two. In Germany and in Austria, the two Chambers 
are perpetually coming into collision. In France, the Upper 
Chamber renders Parlitoientary Government almost impossible. In 
the United States, the Senate is the governing body, and the Lower 
Chamber cannot hold its own against it. What, indeed, is the 
chief argument in favour of an Upper Chamber ? That although 
a country ought to govern itself, it is so unfit to do so, that some 
mysterious body of sages should bef called into being to stand 
between the People and tho natural folP^ of the People. Precisely 
the same argument used to be**put forward in favour of investing 
a monarch trith a controlling power. It can only have force 
‘ with those who disbellcvo in popular government, and who think 
that property and privilege ought to be represented ia contradis- 
tinction to men. If a few angels could be hired from heaven, and 
formed into an Upper Chamber, it might be advitebi© to avail our- 
selves of their services. But this is impossible. An Upper Chamber 
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would have to be formed of fallible hunum betng^ and not even of 
the wisest of fallible human beings, for as the centre of political 
gravity would be in the Ix>wer House, it would be proof positive of a 
man’s want of all honest ambition that he should voluntarily, agree 
to become one of the spokes in the fly-wheel Ohamber. Does any 
one suppose that Mr. Gladstone would consent to be one of those 
passive citizens, or that Lord Salisbury would not prefer to be an 
elected member of a Lower Chamber to being a Peer, or a Senator, 
or whatever else the members of the fly-wheel Chamber might be 
termed ? When Sieyes showed his Constitution to Napoleon, then 
First Consul, he pointed out to him ,that the scheme contemplated 
the appointment of a Grand Elector, who was to be provided with 
an ample Civil List, and to be able to oppo^ a passive resistance 
to the Legislative Assemblies. “Where,” asked Napoleon, who 
knew that he was to be this Grand Elector, “will you find the 
fatted hog ready io accept suefi a position?” To theorise in a 
vague manner respecting the advantages of an Upper Chamber is 
easy enough, but no sooner is the theorist asked to explain how 
such a Chamber is to be called into being, or how it is to become a 
useful branch of the Legislature, and not an obstruction and u 
stumbling block to popular Government, than he is either reduced 
to silonce or suggests some utterly impracticable plan to overcome 
these difficulties. Either an Upper Chamber must agree with the 
Lower Chamber, in which case the former is \iseloss, or it must dis- 
agree, in which case it is obstructive. De this, however, as it may, 
it is an error to mix up the question of one or two Chambers with 
the question of abolishing an Upper Chamber, in which the members 
are all wealthy landlords who sit by herodftary descent. It cannot 
indeed be repeated too often that the abolition of the House of 
Lords docs not necessarily involve assent to the doctrine of one 
Chamber. * 

Equally a mistake is^it in’Badicals to suggest schemes for reforming 
the House of Lords. To reform is to increase efficiency. A reformed 
House of Lords would be more objectionable than one which is unre- 
formed because it would be stronger. Mr. Bright has hinted at the 
expediemey of allowing them a suspensive veto. Every word that 
falls from so honoured a source is entitled to respect. But as Mr. 
Bright previously said* that an hereditary Legislative Assembly 
cannot be a permanent institution in a free country, it is obvious 
that he proposes the veto because he doubts whether wc are suffi- 
ciently sensible to act upon his dictum. How would this veto work ? 
As the object of the Conservatives is to limit legislotion — so far as is 
possible— when Liberals are in power, it may bo presumed that the 
majority of the Lords, who are nothing but the janissarifes of the 
Conservative party, would freely use their suspensive veto, and 
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invarlabljr ineist that the country is ■with them. Every Liberal 
measure of importance would, therefore, have to be passed in two 
successiye sessions, whilst between the two, great popular meetings 
would jhave to bo held, in order to prove a foregone conclusion. 
And yet, as the House of Commons would generally he the some in 
both Sessions, it is hardly conceivable that it would not always vote 
in tlie second Session as it did in the first. The advantage of a 
suspensory veto which forms an appeal from the elected to the 
electors may have something in its favour, but an appeal one year 
to the same men the next year is only a device for obstruction, and 
of no possible advantage to any but obstructionists. 

Another “ reform ” that has been put forward, is to allow the 
Peers to elect a certain number of their body to sit and vote. But 
wjiat should wo gain* by this P Whether the Upper Chamber be 
composed of five or of five hundred Peers is a matter of absolute 
unimportance. We object to the privileges, ‘which this House 
collectively possesses, not to the numbers who exercise these privi- 
leges. We are opposed to rotten boroughs, because they arc rotten. 
But what rotten borough could be worse than that a certain number 
of gentlemen should have an hereditary right to select the members 
of one House of the Legislature ? The Irish and Scotch Peers do 
elect representatives. And how P These gentlemen who, as Conser- 
vatives, are always prating about the representation of minorities, 
absolutely ignore the fact that there are Liberal Scotch and Irish 
Peers, and invariably select, as their representatives, men pledged 
to every doctrine of the dominant Conservatives. 

It would seem therefore that, upon a consideration of all the 
circumstances connected with 'the present crisis, every Badicul ought 
to take the present opportunity to insist upon the abolition of a 
Legislative Chamber, .which has during the last eighty years done 
nothing 'but evil, and which from its very constitution must, if 
Eadical principles and Eadioal legislation are to be regarded as 
desirable, always continue to do barm. The majority of the 
Tjords are the mere catspaws of whatever nobleman is the leader of 
the Conservative party. In refusing to pass a Franchise Bill, they 
curried out, as Sir Stafford Northcote has been good enough to 
inform us, the behests* or their party. We are just as bound to 
extinguish these legislators, as we , are bound to do our best to 
defeat our opponents at the poll. That the House of Lords 
should cease to exist, must be our watchword. We must npt allow 
ourselves to be diverted from our aim by a discussion as to the 
merits and the demerits of one or two chambers, nor must we give 
renewed life to an institution which is directly at variance with our 
political .creed, by attempting to reform it. The “ Liberal” Peers 
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are indeed as dangerous to sound legislation, whenever the interest of 
laindlords are touched, as the Conservative Peers. This was shown in 
1880 by the fact that only fifty-one Peers, and most of these reooiving 
salaries as members of a Liberal administration, could be found to 
vote for the Covernment Bill to chock Irish evictions. Individually, 
the Peers are neither better nor worse than other men. In their 
private relations they are with some very few exceptions honour- 
able gentlemen, and a considerable number of them are men 
of capacity. They compare advantageously with the effeminate 
and contemptible aristocracies of other lands. But they have been 
nurtured in prejudices, until they hs^e become a very part of their 
being. In all matters affecting their own interests, their moral sense 
is so utterly deadened that they honestly imagine that they are doing 
good service in seeking to perpetuate every aWse connected with the 
tenure of land, with the absorption of wealth amongst the few instead 
of its distribution amongst the many, and with religious, civil, and 
political intolerance; and they are under the sincere impression 
that it is only in accordance with the fitness of things, that they 
and their families should prey upon the taxpayer. The Duke of 
Portland — who sits in the House of Lords because William HI. 
made a Dutchman who came over with him a Peer — ^has told 
us that he is a legislator, not on account of his own merits, not by 
the will of the nation, nor by the will of the Crown, but by the 
will of God. Assuredly wc did not explode the divine right of 
kings, in order to subscribe to the doctrine of the divine right of 
oligarchs. It is for us to teach the Duke of Portland and his brother 
Peers, that the only right to make laws is derived from the per- 
mission of those who have to obey laws, ^e aro asked to admire 
the beauty of the English constitution which is founded upon a 
union of aristocratic and popular rights. There never was such a 
union. Before the Beform Bill of 1832, one Govermdent was 
aristocratic — since thiit Acl became law,* it has become each year 
more and more democratic. That it should become entirely so is our 
aim, and this we never shall attain, so long as we allow five hundred 
landlords to havo a veto, absolute or suspensive, over the will of the 
nation, as declared by its elected representatives. There arc many 
so-called Liberals who will tell us,* that we must not, in our desire 
to secure the passing ofu Reform Bill, touch that ark of the consti- 
tution — ^the House of Lords. We need not take their advice. In 
the Cabinet there are many Peers t» esse, and some m*pme. Amongst 
the Liberals in the House of Commons there are many whose dream 
it is to become Peers, and there are many others who, without carry- 
ing their eyes so high^ have social aspirations which bind them to the 
aristocracy. If we are to succeed, we must succeed by pressure from 
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outside Parliament. Just after the Lords hod rejected the Franchise 
Bill, I took an opportunity during the discussion on the Estimates 
to moye that about J&40,000, vhich tras set down for the officials 
connected with that House, should be disallowed. Not more than 
half-a'dozcn English Badicals accompanied me into the lobby. And 
yot it is obvious that the easiest method of giving practical expression 
to the opinion that the House of Lords should be extinguished, is to 
decline any longer to vote £40,000 per annum for the expensee 
connected with that Assembly. Let us, however, not lose heart. 
There is no doubt that the vast majority of Liberals are in favour of 
abolition. They have only to gjve effect to their views at the polling 
booths in order to ensure their final triumph. Radical electors 
should in all cases insist upon Liberal candidates for Parliamentary 
honours pledging themselves to vote against any public money being 
expended on the House of Lords, and in favour of any resolution or 
Bill for its abolition. If candidate's refuse to give these pledges they 
should not receive Radical support. Wo Radicals are in truth far too 
considerate. We seem to bo afraid of standing to our principles. 
If wo prove to Liberal candidates for Parliamentary honours that 
their only chance of success at the poll is to accept this plank of the 
Radical platform, the great majority of thorn will prefer to pledge 
themselves to it rather than retire into private life. 

The Franchise Bill is, or rather ought to be, but an episode in the 
straggle between the Peers and the people. It is absurd to suppose 
that we can bo expected to devote our energies to overcoming the 
"constitutional ” resistance of the Hereditary House, whenever it may ^ 
please it to be of opinion that the rejection of a Bill will either benefit 
the class to which its members belong, or the party to which the 
majority of them belong. If we who are democrats, and who have 
it in our own hands to remove the bulwark against democracy which 
now exidts, are so foolish as to shrink bock with fear and trembling 
instead of using spade and shovel to leVel it to the earth, we shall 
have oursdves alone to thank for our principles never assuming a 
practical form. That a Conservative should do his utmost to per- 
petuate the existence of the House of Lords is only reasonable, but 
that a Radical should not do his utmost to extinguish it shows that 
a Conservative believes more honestly and more firmly in his 
political principles than a Radical does in h& 

With regard to the Franchise Bill, its triumph should not be left 
to chance. Pasliament is to come together in October in order to 
pass it. Having passed the House of Commons, it will probably be 
thrown out by the Lords ; thus two Sessions will be wasted, and two 
million of citizens will be deprived of their rights for some time longer 
by the votes of .thirty or forty Peers. How is this to be obviated ? 
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By the simple expedient of creating fifty or sixty now Peers. 
Whether there he five hundred or five hundred and fifty Peers is a 
matter of most absolute indifference to the country. The greater 
number would not bo more baneful than the lesser, for it is their 
collective, and not their individual privileges which are injurious. 
AVhen the time comes for the abolition of the House of Lords it will 
indeed be necessary to make a great creation of peers in order to 
swamp all opposition. 

Supposing that no new Peers are creidiod, either Parliament must 
ho dissolved at the bidding of the Lords next January, which will 
create a most deplorable precedent, or the Ministry will bo placed in 
this dilemma : they will pass the Pranchiso Bill through the House 
of Commons a third time in next year’s Session ; when it goes up to 
the House of Lords it will presumably be read* a second time there. 
Before the third reading, a Eedistribution Bill will have to be intro- 
duced into the House of Commons; for if not the material time will 
bo wanting to pass the latter Bill in time for it to come into force 
before the next General Election. Looking therefore at the matter 
practically, it seems that a creation is the only way in which 
Ministers can carry out their own policy, for it is hardly to be hoped 
that they will adopt tho bolder course of bringing in a Bill to 
extinguish the House of Lords, although, were they to do so, it is 
probable that they would be supported by the Conservatives. Lord 
Salisbury, in fact, counts upon Ministers hesitating to use either of 
the only two means by which they can attain their ends. 

The Conservative leader is a man of eminent abilities, and when 
he has adopted an opinion he is not frightened at its shadow, but 
proceeds to act upon it. He is neither a trimmer nor a time 
server. In this he emulates Eadicals, and so far we may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon being in harmony with this contemner of 
humbug. Ho declines to be a mere lay figure in a Legislative 
Assembly, which is mainly composed of inf.rrow-minded gentlemen, 
happy in being called ‘'my lord,” in their social supremacy, in their 
wealth, and in being permitted occasionally to vote as they are 
ordered in a gorgeous chamber. Such a Chamber he regards as 
utterly contemptible. Wo go a step farther and regard it, not 
only as contemptible, but as baneful. He seeks to meet this state of 
things by a straightforward attempt to give it the reality of power ; 
wo meet it equally straightforwardly by reiterating the resolution 
passed by t^e Long Parliament, “ The House of Lords is useless, 
dangerous, and ought to be abolished.” 


H. Labouchebe. 
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II.— PEOPLE, PARLIAMENT, AND PEERS. 

In the life of Lord Sidmouth, it is told that in September, 1791, 
Pitt invited Burke to dinner. At the table, Burke was earnestly 
representing the danger which threatened this country from the 
contagion of French principles, when Pitt said, “ Never fear, Mr. 
Burke, depend on it we shall go on as we are till the Day of Judg- 
ment." “ Very likely, sir,” replied Mr. Burke, “ it is the day of no 
jndgmfni that I am afraid of." Wo seem to have arrived at one of 
these days of no judgment, which it is well to observe are invariably 
brought about by rulers and /lever by the people. Lord Salisbury 
and his friends appear to have utterly mistaken the signs of the 
times and the position of Parliamentary Reform. They have sup- 
posed that this is 1785, or 1831, or 1866, and they have been, I will 
admit, not alone in their error. Mr. Gladstone will, I cannot doubt, 
awake them to the fact, that this is 1832, the day, not of skirmish, 
but of victory ; when from the groat majority of the people and of the 
House of Commons the demand for the Franchise Bill is by Queen 
and Commons to bo declared irresistible. 

If Lord Salisbury’s judgment had led him to recognise the 
absurdity of an appeal to the people from the House of Lords against 
a Bill supported by a majority of 130 in the House of Commons upon 
second reading, and read a third time without division, he would not 
have led the House of Lords to the humiliation which it must now 
endure. The error has been purely one of judgment. The Oppo- 
sition has not marked accurately the stage which the question of 
Parliamentary Reform has reached, through the complete triumph 
of the Franchise Bill in the House of Commons. In Lord Grey’s 
time there was a section called “ the Waverers.” If we had cross- 
benches in the House of Commons their place would bo marked ; but 
we hard men of this sort in both Houses, and their attitude should 
have been a sufficient warning to Lord Salisbury. This uncertain 
body of fluctuating opinion marked the flow of the tide, and it has 
been seen sailing comfortably along with the stream. Even the 
declaration of the Waverers against him was not sufficient to change 
the course of Lord Salisbury. The day of no judgment arrived, and 
found him ready. Tftis agitation will place him in undisputed pos- 
session of the leadership of the Conservativb party, but on the ques- 
tion of Reform he has delivered his friends into the hands of their 
political adversaries. I do not look with rejoicing upoS(>the result of 
his error : — 

“ My soul achos 

To know, when two authorities are up 

Neither supreme, how soon concision 

May enter ’twist the gap of both." 
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We have some evidence of this in the immediate demand for aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords. I have no doubt whatever that if those 
who guide Liberal opinion in this country were so minded^ and this 
demand were encouraged, the abolition of the Upper House would 
follow the settlement of Parliamentary Reform as the urgent 
business of the country, and that a revolution — ^for the change could 
hardly be made by Act of Parliament — would take place. But even 
those who call most loudly for abolition of the House of Lords 
intend, I suppose, that the last act of the Peers shall be acceptanco 
of the Franchise Bill as well as of the succeeding Bill for Redis- 
tribution of political power, and that then, when the Lords have 
carried out that distasteful work, the peers and the bishops shall 
depart for ever from their gilded chamber. •Therefore, at any rate, 
the cry for abolition of the House of Lords is not the first matter for 
consideration, and I propose to make of it the secondary question, to 
be dealt with after *we have disposed of the Franchise BiU. 

It seems to me important to establish that the political situation 
corresponds with that of 1832, not with that of 1830-31. The 
introduction of Bills for Parliamentary Reform followed the election 
of 1880 just as naturally and dutifully as such Bills followed that of 
1831. By a curious coincidence the majority on the second reading 
of the first Bill of the earlier period was as close to that of 1884 as 
136 is to 130. In the session which began on J une 14th and ended 
on October 20, 1831, the first Reform Bill was rejected in the House 
of Lords by a majority of 41, just os Mr. Gladstone’s Bill has boon 
rejected in the recent session by a majority of 69. Lord John 
Russell’s Bill was introduced again in^the beginning of 1832, just as 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill is to be reintroduced next month. But the 
second introduction was made with securities for passing the Bill — 
with such securities as Mr. Gladstone is bound to obtain, and as her 
Majesty will, it cannot be doubted, readily give, in strict accordance 
with constitutional pr^edeht. I humblyHhink that Mr. Gladstone 
ought not to meet the House of Commons next month without being 
in possession of such security for passing the Bill. We cannot, if 
we would, abolish the House of Lords in order to pass the Bill. 
But the Bill should be passed in the next session of Parliament, and 
the straight way to that end is simply to follow the precedent which 
was put in operation in* Queen Anne’s reign, and the menace of 
which was sufiBcient in 1832 to*^cure the passing of the Reform 
Bill. Mr. Gladstone has, indeed, a much stronger chsc than that of 
Lord Grey, for not only has he the same enthusiastic supj)ort in the 
House of Commons and in the country, but he has the marked 
approval of the House of Lords to the principle of his Franchise Bill. 
All that the Conservatives appear to rely upon is the vain repetition 
of sentences from old speeches by Mr. Bright and Lord Derby. 

VOL. XXXVI, K.S. A A 
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These extracts are not relevant to the circumstances, but if they 
were, they would weigh for nothing against the voice of the House 
of Commons and of the people. The elected House has declared in 
the most emphatic manner for separation of the objects of Parlia- 
mentary Beform, and the quotations are imimportant. Perhaps the 
Conservatives will not see this until Mr. Gladstone appears armed 
with resistless power to pass the Bill. The Cabinet of Lord Grey 
were not satisfied with the probable effect of royal and patriotic 
influence which it was expected would be brought to bear upon the 
recalcitrant peers ; they thought it necessary that liord Grey should 
be armed with the pow'cr to create peers in number sufficient to 
carry the Bill, should any of its essential provisions be interfered 
with in its progress through the House of Lords. It was not until 
the Bing had given to Lord Grey a solemn promise that, if called 
upon, he would create peers as many us might be needed for this 
purpose that the Ministers of 183^ consented to hold office. The 
nature of this power was well known to the public from previous 
explanations, but when it was obtained, Lord Althorp, who then led 
the House of Commons, informed the House that though he could' 
not reveal the nature of the securities for carrying the Bill which 
Lord Grey and his colleagues had obtained, he trusted that the 
House had sufficient confidence in him to bo satisfied with his assur- 
ance that they had that security. 

In Queen Anne's reign this mode of overruling the Peers was 
acted upon from the side of the Crown. A majority of the Lords 
voted an address to her Majesty praying that she would not consent 
to any poace which should leave the Crown of Spain in the posses- 
sion of any branch of tho House of Bourbon. Even Lord Bussell 
held that this Whig demonstration was an xmconstitutional inter- 
ference with the prerogative of tho Crown and with the discretion 
of its adnsers, who could not fail to be influenced by the events of 
the war. The House of Lords in that Hay scarcely numbered two 
hundred, and the creation of a dozen peers was sufficient to over- 
bear the majority, and, as Lord Bussell says, “ to secure the har- 
monious working of the constitution.” But in that day Queen 
Anne pledged herself, as Queen Victoria it may be assumed will 
next month, to the creation of any number required to insure the 
object of her Ministers. There is no limit* to the making of Peers 
of Parliament. There ore certaih limitations to the powmr of 
the Crown in tegard to peerages. By the Act of Union with 
Ireland, the Crown can only create one new Irish peerage for 
every three that have lapsed. The Crown cannot create any new 
Scotch Peer. But Peers of the United Hingdom may be created in 
any number. No Tory will question the authority of Lord 
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Lyndhurst, who said, The Sovereign may legitimately summon a 
hundred Peers at once, and raise a body-guard in the peerage/* 

This, then, is the oonstitutional and recognised method of pro- 
ceeding with the Franchise Bill. The exhibition of this security is 
the proper answer to Lord Salisbury’s innovating demand for an 
appeal to the people. We Liberals have much to gain by such an 
appeal upon the issue now before the country. One more favour- 
able to our political interests could not be conceived, and of the 
response wo could not entertain a shadow of doubt. But w© dare 
not admit the claim of the House of Lords to force a dissolution. 
That would be a greater wrong to Jhe principles of tho Constitu- 
tion than tho rejection of the Bill. It would involve deep discredit 
to the House of Commons, and a distinct dqplino of this country 
from her precedence in the science of government. I do not 
agitate for abolition of the House of Lords. That House is 
educating the peopfe, both by its* errors and by tho high character 
of so many of its members, to a more painless progress. But I should 
be compelled to join in the demand if tho choice lay only between 
concession of power of forcing dissplution upon Parliament and 
abolition of the Upper House. Fortunately the prerogative of the 
Crown and the practice of past times have provided a way out of the 
difficulty. But no Second Chamber having made and failed in this 
demand, as the House of Lords must fail, can escape without serious 
loss. I know not whioli would bring deeper humiliation, tho forced 
abstention of the majority or the entry of new Peers, created 
specially to override their power. After forty years’ refiectmn 
upon the events of 1832, Lord Bussell was of opinion that the 
creation of new Peers, making “ a tfousc of Lords to sympathise 
with tho people at large and to act in concurronoo with the en- 
lightened state of the prevailing wish/’ represents far better the 
dignity of that House than a majority eager to show its* ill-will, 
but afraid to appear, and l^kulking in clubs and country houses, in 
fear of a measure which has attracted the ardent sympathy of public 
opinion.” Either way the victory of the people must be certain 
and decisive. There can bo no surrender to this ill-timed demand 
for a new power for tho Peers, which Mr. Gladstone has justly 
termed a perfect and absolute innovation.*^ I feel confident he 
will obtain security to Overbear that demand in accordance with 
tho precedents of this and of the {freceding century. 

When the House of Commons parts with the Ffanchiso Bill in 
Hovember, it should be final as to every vital part of the nu^asuro. 
Unless Mr. Gladstone is armed with the power of creating Peers, the 
Bill would probably be dealt with by the House of Lords just as 
the Peers attempted, on the motion of Lord Lyndhurst, to deal with 
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ihe Bill of 1832, by a postponement. The Bill would come back 
with a clause postponing its operation till some distant date, or to 
some uncertain date dependent on the passing of some other mea- 
sure. This should be defeated. Things have gone too far for such a 
compromise. The House of Lords must pass the Bill. If the Peers 
make such a misjudgment, they must be prepared to reverse it as 
they did in 1832 by a prudent ai^nce. The Government would surely 
decline to consider.any vital amendment in either House ; and upon 
the Queen’s adhesion to the policy of the last Queen of England 
and of her Majesty’s uncle, the Franchise Bill will pass, probably 
before Christmas, and the way yrill be clear for dealing with Redis- 
tribution in the session of 1885. If the Bill is replaced in a state 
of “ suspended animation,” Lord Kimberley will, I trust, repeat the 
motion for second rea^g with exhibition of the royal security. 

It is undeniable that this will severely strike the authority of the 
House of Lords. If Lord Salisbury chooses, he can by resistance, 
by obtaining all the support which was given to him on a recent 
occasion, cause the creation of sixty new Peers, of whom more than 
half would probably be Scotch and Irish Peers. He would then 
have weakened the authority of the Lords by a process of dilution. 
The effect, either of the menace or of its operation, upon the pos- 
sible dissolution of the House of Lords, would be far more marked 
than was the case in the reign of Anne, or in 1 832. Lord Salisbury’s 
utmost success would end in raising the roll of the Lords of Parlia- 
ment to nearly six hundred, that is about three hundred and fifty 
more then can be seated in the House of Lords. The tendency of 
Peers is to become Conservative, and many named by Mr. Glad- 
stone would in the next generation pass to the Opposition. It would 
bo asked — Is the process to continue ? Is the Tory leader of the 
next generation to cause the addition of another hundred, and so on 
till every man with £5,000 a-year has had the offer of a peerage ? 
Lord Salisbury cannot fail to seo that tiie House of Lords must die 
of flatulence if his successors were equally successful in this policy. 
No one is better aware of the modern origin of the present peerage. 
With the modest number of twenty-five temporal Peers, Henry 
VII. began his reign ; there were but fifty-one when Henry VIlI. 
closed his sumptuous ‘term, and Elizabeth named but seven. There 
are now 525 Peers. If the House of Lordtf had nothing to fear but 
direct action from without claiming an immediate abolition, it 
might indulge stronger feeling of security than is warrantable. 
Violent death is .Very rare. The opinion that “ an Hereditary 
Chamber cannot ^ a permanent institution in a free country,” is a 
truism which Loi|| Salisbury has done iar more than Mr. Bright to 
render plain and ^actieal. It ^ a truism which should not be 
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offensive, and which does not imply hostility. A man may he a 
very sincere defender of British rule in Ih^, he may have the 
strongest conviction of the benefits which that rule is conferring 
and has bestowed, and may yet affirm that British role cannot be 
permanent over 200,000,000 of people with whom conditions of 
climate appear to forbid that the British race should be assimilated. 

Lord Salisbury it appears intends deliberately to provoke the 
menace or the operation of breaking down the will of the Lords in 
the way known to the Constitution. In so acting, he is powerfully 
promoting the dissolution of the House of Lords. In spite of much 
strong language and many explicit nesolutions, there is not and will 
not be a formidable movement for abolition. If the House of Lords 
were in a position to offer an impassablo resistance, if there were no 
more peaceful way by which that resistance could be obliterated, 
then the matter wpuld assume a, very different complexion. There 
was a time when it was thought that the position of the Peers would 
be strengthened by taking from the Sovereign the prerogative of 
making Peers. This was after Queen Anne had, upon Lord Oxford’s 
advice, successfully overborne opposition by creating twelve peers. 
Lord Sunderland persuaded George I. to renounce the prerogative, 
and actually carried a Bill through the Upper House, limiting the 
Lords, after certain creations, to the actual members and their suc- 
cessors in title. Fortunately for the House of Lords, the Commons 
rejected that Bill. Had it been passed, had the House of Lords 
been made, as Sir Bobert Walpole said in opposing the Bill, “a fixed 
impenetrable phalanx,” had it been determined that the only way of 
admission was through the tomb o( an ancestor, the institution 
would probably have fallen into disrepute and have been abolished 
long ago. We should, I suspect, now have been living under a form 
of Government which I hope never to sec in England — that of an 
elected Senate and of an ^elected House of Eepresentatives. The 
wisdom of our predecessors in the House bf Commons decided other- 
wise, and they preserved to the peerage all the attractions with 
which it is possible to surround a privileged class. Montesquien 
said our Constitution would perish whenever the legislative power 
became more corrupt than the executive. Tjie House of Lords has 
never been suspected of corruption ; the House of Commons cannot 
be corrupt until the people are more corrupt. Our Constitution, it 
may be more truly said, will pefish whenever any one of the estates 
of the realm will not bend, and cannot be made to b3nd, to the will of 
tile people. The English will not hastily abolish the House of Lords ; 
they are a homely and a conservative people. “ The pig’s killed,” 
said Lord Althorp to Lord John Eussell, by way of announcing the 
redgnation of the Ministry. The English will not burn the House 
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of Lords to roast their pig, but they will demand and will obtain 
submission. 

It is just a hundred years since Mr. Pitt prepared his Bill to 
Amend the Representation of the People, which, early in 1786, was 
rejected by a majority of 74. He then said : “ The brightest periods 
of our gloT-y and triumph were those in which the House of 
Commons had the most complete confidence in thoir Ministers, and 
the people of England the most complete confidence in the House of 
Commons.^' It is tho careless fashion of some of this time to speak 
with small respect of tho House of Commons, yet at no period in our 
history has that assembly had fio great an interest for tho people at 
large. For every hundred who discussed tho decision of tho House 
of Commons in 1785 thcro are now ten thousand politicians. There 
are thousands of electors in every great constituency who have some 
acquaintance even with tho forms of procedure. Tho power and 
popularity of the House of Commons have enormously increased. 
As a consequence it has declined in the opinion of those by whom it 
was at one time declared to be the best club in London, It has lost 
that claim, but it has gained immensely in representative character. 
Take, for instance, the unexampled cohesion of Mr. Gladstone's 
majority. It has boon held together by tho constituencies quite as 
much as by tho Prime Minister's personal authority. The present 
difficulties of the House of Commons arise in great part from its 
popularity. The volume of business is ten times that of last century. 
Wo Lave no means of making a close comparison of the personal 
behaviour of tho House. But I believe that tlie general improvement 
of manners has affected tho House of Commons. Thcro has been 
violent language ; there have been personalities which it is unpleasant 
to recall But let those who have known tho House of Commons 
for many years remember the cockcrowings from behind the 
Speaker’s chair, tho intemperance, the lower sense of public duty, 
which were among the lefSs pleasing charactQristics of earlier times. 
A few years ago, in the long history of the House of Commons, the 
patron was everything and the people nothing. There were thirty 
“ boroughs " returning 60 members with an aggregate of fewer than 
400 electors. Winchelsea, in Kent, had but three voters, and 
Bossinoy, in Cornwall, but one voter. In 1821, Sidney Smith 
wrote ; The country belongs to the Duke* of Rutland, Lord Lons- 
dale, the Duke of Newcastle, and' about twenty other holders of 
boroughs. Thejr are our masters." In representative character, the 
House of Commons is now far more worthy of respect. There are 
fewer place-hunters. Of these, some of tho most greedy used to 
come from Ireland. The followers of Mr. Parnell are not faultless, 
but they are not place-hunters, and they never fail in any Session to 
press through the House some measure of advantage for their con- 
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stituonts. There has been ia recent times no accusation against a 
member of Parliament of taking a bribe ; and nowadays one who 
represents 100,000 or more people, when jonrsals arc full of appetite 
for personal incidents, is very careful to avoid reproach. At the 
next redistribution, the general average of constituencies will bo 
enlarged, and the responsibilitj^ of members to the people rendered 
more complete. From these circumstances I wish to draw the con- 
clusion that the power of the House of Commons has increased, is 
increasing, and ought not to be diminished. 

The growth of this power has been partly due to the hereditary 
character of the House of Lords. The strength of the House of 
Lords has arisen from its territorial connection with every part of 
the country, and from the influence, attaching to high station, to 
comparatively long descent, and to tho favolired position of a small 
and privileged class. The foundation of the peerage has been the 
ownership of lami. As a rule,* the man who could show a rout-roll 
of £10,000 a year has been held to have a fair claim to tho peerage. 
So it happens that Peers hold nearly 20,000,000 acres in the United 
Eangdom. As tho predominant owners of the soil, their opposition 
and their judicial power in tho House of Lo^ds added £100,000,000 
to the cost of our railways ; and though tho best agriculture in tho 
kingdom is on the estates of Peers, they are guilty of the master evil 
in our land system by which nearly four-fifths of the soil arc placed 
outside the operation of the law of insolvency. A prime object of 
State policy shoiJd be to facilitate tho transfer of laud from embar- 
rassed to capable hands. Here, in order to maintain the peerage as 
a peculiar class, as the body of great landowners, this primary rule 
of State policy has been reversed. • Thc*result has been a gradual 
depopulation of the rural districts, an unwholesome crowding in 
large towns, the rarity of freehold tenure in town and country, and 
the withholding of capital from agriculture. These arc •tremendous 
evils ; they have cost us far more in loss of life and of wealth than 
all the wars of the century, and they may he justly laid at the door 
of the House of Lords. But in the history of ICngland there has boon 
a firm and steady development of popular power such as could 
hardly have taken place had the House of Lords been without tho 
weakness inherent to privilege. Tho power of the House of 
Commons, which is*.so solid and so salutary, might never have 
reached its present developmpnt had the basis of the Upper House 
been different. Cromwell proposed reform of House of Commons 
on a principle which Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone have accepted. 
Lord Russell in his last written words counselled his successors to 
act upon Cromwell’s plan of reform. Cromwell *s failure was with 
the Upper House. He assumed the necessity of a >Sccond Chamber, 
and built upon lines which if they had proved successful would have 
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been fatal to the predominance of the House of Commons. Ho 
power in tho world resembles that of the House of Commons. It is 
my aim to establish that this position, so distinguished, so full of 
promise that wo may, in Milton's words, retain our precedence ot 
teaching nations how to live," has been indirectly fostered, favoured, 
and secured by the institution of a House of Lords. If Cromwell's 
Upper House had succeeded, the House of Commons might not have 
been to-day the unquestioned depository of the popular power of tho 
country. It failed, and the House of Lords, based upon property 
and upon caste, was restored. Cromwell succeeded in everything 
but in making a Second Chamber ; and those Commons who dis- 
dained to recognise his Upper II6use deserve well of their descend- 
ants in title. 

Tho House of Lords has endured because in one respect it is quite 
as representative as the House of Commons. It is at least equal in 
local knowledge and connection. This is the main strength of the 
House of Lords, and this character is too little appreciated by some 
who have advanced projects for reform of the Upper Chamber. I 
avow myself hostile to all organic reform of the House of Lords. I 
sympathise with Lord Eosebery, while I am not sorry for his defeat. 
If the Lords were to send down a Bill for the creation of life Peers, 
I should probably block it. I have never ceased to bo thankful to 
those Peers who in 1856 denied the claim of the Crown to summon 
life Peers to the House of Lords. I hope it may be well understood 
that the claim which was denied in the person of Lord Wensley- 
dale will in future be opposed by some who are not in general sympathy 
with’ Tories of the Upper House. I prefer that the constitution 
of a Second Chamber should be w^orked out upon the hereditary 
principle. If the summoning of life Peers were sanctioned, the basis 
of the House of Lords would be gradually changed, and merit com- 
bined with .great public service might become the general qualifica- 
tion instead of great possessions. Perhaps in deference to feelings of 
eminent individuals, the life Peer might be simply a lord of Parlia- 
ment, like the bishops who are lords but not Peers, and might be 
known outside as ‘‘ Mr. Bright," or Mr. Goschen,” or Mr. 
Forster,'^ or “ Mr. Fawcett." Further, it might well happen that 
the writ of summons should lapse upon insufficient attendance, or 
that those Peers only to w hom upon the electiop. of a new Parliament 
a new writ of summous was issued by^he Crown should bo on the 
roll of tho House o|’ Loids. So we might pass in a reforming age 
by easy and almost imjerceptible stages to the constitution of a 
Senate nominated by tht Crown, and including all that was most 
judicious, dignified, and eminent in the State. But what would 
become of the House of Commons ? That power which is the growth 
of centuries, which we ought to use most wisely and to guard so 
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jealously as our peculiar and most precious possossioui would crumble 
away. Ministers would obtain tbe right of appearing and of speaking 
in either Chamber ; but the House of Oommons/as it now exists and 
as it may exist, would be no more. It would still be the only House 
of Representatives ; but its responsibility, which is the essence of 
power, would be greatly diminished. I am disposed to think that 
the House of Lords is the least hurtful Second Chamber. Such 
institutions are advocated on 4he ground that they prevent crude, 
hasty, and ill-digested decisions of a popular Chamber from passing 
into law. But is it not more true that when a certain standard of 
political education has been attained, juch decisions when they ariso 
are the consequence of divided responsibility P If we had a reformed 
House of Lords in place of a House of Lai:|||ilords, the House of 
Commons might cease to retain statesmen of age, dignity, and of tho 
ripest experience. Tho responsibility of the House of Lords, which has 
fallen throughout this century unfil now the Upper House has no 
concern in the making or unmaking of ministries, would at once 
revive, and the House of Commons would pass — as tho House of 
Representatives at Washington passes — projects of law dedicated to 
Buncombe, and not seriously designed for the Statute Book. It does, 
I think, sometimes happen that tho House of Lords rejects a crude 
proposal from the House of Commons. I think I have seen laws, or at 
least clauses, passed by the House of Commons somewhat carelessly. 
That must be the consequence of a Second Chamber. But there is 
less of it in England than in any other country, because of tho over- 
whelming superiority of the power of the House of Commons. 

It is proposed to limit the veto of the House of Lords. It is 
suggested that when a Bill is passedT a second time in a second 
session by the Commons, its principle shall not bo refused by the 
House of Lords. It is not clear what tho advocates of this policy 
propose as to amendments. When a Bill is returned to the Lords 
they must pass the second rdhding ; but what about amendments in 
committee P If tho Lords make amendments and the Commons insist 
upon the original Bill, is their will to be at once decisive P If it is, 
then the Lords would be encouraged not to go into committee upon 
every obnoxious Bill until the second session ; if it is not, then three 
sessions would be required to carry out the *will of tho House of 
Commons. I own I am ^ot favourable to any form of this proposal, 
I prefer to operate directly upon Opposition by the House of Ijords. 
I do not wish to degrade the peerage, but I will not Ifele a jot of tho 
power of the people through the House of Commons. It is far better 
for the commonwealth that Mr. Bright should enter that House 
half-a-dozen times in a session rather than that he should bo placed 
in a Senate to lessen by his great authority the responsibility of the 
Commons. Responsibility makes dignity and character. No one, I 
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suppose, suggests a limitation of the Lords’ veto as preparatory to 
passing the Franchise Hill. The Franchise Bill should be passed, 
and passed by the creation of peers if Lord Salisbury will not yield 
without this reinforcement of the ministerial supporters. The veto 
question cannot have a practical connection with that Bill. It is a 
matter of subsequent concern. It would be extremely difficult. A 
Bill touching the privileges of Peers must originate in the House of 
Lords. The introduction of such a Bfll in the Commons would be a 
brooch of privilege. Technically, it would be not easy to abolish 
the House of Lords or to limit the veto of the Peers. I am not 
convinced it is desirable to rpstrain their veto by law. I do not 
know how to legislate for the House of Lords without increasing 
its responsibility, an^ without a corresponding redaction of that 
of the House of Commons. Suppose, for example, the plan of 
limiting the veto were adopted. The House of Lords would then 
be informed by law that they had a right to * delay, it may bo for 
twelve months, any proposal of the House of Commons. I think wo 
can deal better with the House of Lords in its present form. Con- 
sistently with my natural respect for a body of gentlemen, including 
many who are worthy of the highest honour, I will do all in my 
power to lessen the responsibility of the House of Lords. 

Mr. Courtney is one of very few politicians who have com- 
mitted themselves to positive recommendations. Asserting that a 
Second Chamber may have its uses in moderating the action of the 
First Chamber, he says .the House of Lords has two defects: 
(1) it offers no check to the extravagancies of the party calling 
itself Conservative ; and (2) its vote is absolute instead of suspensory. 
The first question to ftc considered is this : Hoes a Second Chamber 
moderate the action of a First Chamber? The House of Com- 
mons has not yet attained its ultimate form ; it is not yet fully 
representative of the people. In a community which has reached a 
high level of political knowledge and 'experience, it is likely that a 
Second Chamber would have an opposite tendency. Whether the 
subject bo an individual or a body of individuals, it is responsibility 
combined with knowledge which constrains to moderation. The 
position of the House of Lords may become such as would be that of 
the Crown, if the Crown had an open, deliberate responsibility for 
every action of Lord Salisbury in the plactf of Prime Minister. The 
value of any Second Chamber <(& a moderating instrument must 
decline with tlte progress of every community. With an enlightened 
and well-instructed pefiplo, the best security for moderation in 
government is only to bo gained by forcing the fullest responsibilLfy 
upon their representatives. I expect, I hope, therefore, to witness a 
decline in the authority of all Second Chambers, because I regard 
them as dangerous to the ultimate progress of nations, to that 
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moderation of which in their origin and career they may have been 
usefol and efficient guardians. 

Then we come to the defects of the House of Lords. Lord Bussell 
thought there was a defect in the personal composition of tho House 
of Lords which does not belong to its original constitution. “ It 
has,” he said, “ become a party body.” I do not soe how this defect 
can be permanently removed. Suppose Mr. Gladstone wore obliged 
to use the powers which her Majesty will doubtless give him in 
October, and were to redress the balance by the creation of sixty 
Liberal peers, including great men of business such as Mr. Samuel 
Morley and Irish peers such as Lord Kensington. Docs any one 
imag^e that in the House ' of Lords there is or will bo other than 
one current which is always carrying Peers ov^ to tho Tory majority P 
Mr. Fawcett has suggested that the presidents of royal, learned, and 
professional societies should be membens of the House of Lords ; 
Lord Rosebery would have delegates from the colonies to sit with 
himself on the red benches ; and Mr. Courtney proposes that “ tho 
Upper House shall bo reinforced by representatives of the classes 
now practically unrepresented in it.-” I am opposed to overy ono of 
these suggestions. I believe that if Mr. Courtney were to place 
Henry Broadhurst and Joseph Arch in the House of Lords, they or 
their descendants would yield, must yield, to the influenoos of tho 
position. I cannot think it desirable that the heads of learned 
societies or delegates from the colonies should bo exposed to reaction- 
ary tendencies. I have mot with Nonconformists who appear to 
desire that the presidents of their respective conferences should sit 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury. I regard this as a vain and silly 
idea fit to bo condemned by the parable of putting new wine into 
old bottles. The extent to which it could be operative would bo 
that the useful energy of Nonconformists might be, to some extent, 
spilled and wasted. Each and every ono of those proposals lead 
straight in the direction of a Senate nenninated for representative 
character or meritorious service. I would rather preserve tho House 
of Lords than lend a hand in that direction. 

I am not discontented with the present condition and tendency of 
the House of Lords. I would not even compel Peers to be late for 
dinner by changing the quorum from three to forty; and as to 
reform of the House of ‘Lords, I have but .two small propositions to 
put forward. I think the CroiiftEL should suspend tho writ of sum- 
mons of any Peer who accepted permanent office. * The number of 
Peers holding offices which would disqualify a commoner for election 
to the House of Commons has much increased. This inequality 
between members of the two Houses is unjust and improper, lie 
constitutional reasons which prevent a member of tho Land Cmnmis- 
'sum, or of the Ecdesiastioal Commission, or of the Customs Com- 
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mission from sitting in the Lower House apply with equal force to 
the Upper House. My second reform would he that Private Bill 
Committees should consist of six members, and be composed of three 
members of each House. In a single case, that of the Manchester 
Ship Canal Bill, this would have saved an expenditure of more than 
£50,000, and a serious loss of time to such important functionaries 
as railway managers and towU'Clerks, whose labours are concerned 
with the lives and property of the people. 

The abolition of the House of Lords is talked of as if it could be 
accomplished by a private member’s Bill, or even by a Tuesday 
resolution of the House of Commons. The only way of abolishing 
that House known to the Constitution would be by passing a Bill in 
the House of Lords, i^d by the adoption of that Bill by the House 
of Commons and the Crown. Any other method must display the 
rudeness of revolution. If ever the House of Lords is abolished it 
wiU probably be by a decree of the Crown acting upon an address 
from the House of Commons. It seems to me, however, that the 
basis of the House of Lords will undergo great changes. It is now, 
and has always been, wealth in the possession of land. Excluding 
the roads and the water as no man’s land, the Lords hold nearly 
one quarter of the United Kingdom. The chief economic evils of 
the system by which they retain this enormous property in practical 
perpetuity extend fur beyond their own body, and affect much more 
than 40,000,000 acres. A reformed House of Commons will change 
this basis, and the rich Peers, who are not a few, and who ore foremost 
in power and ability, will make no determined resistance against 
measures which will \)e so, rich with advantage to life tenants, 
and which will propose to give freedom to the land. When the 
transfer of land is made simple and expeditious, as it must be if this 
country is to fight for its place among nations with fair prospect of 
success, {he disintegration of large estates will be rapid. The dif- 
fusion of property in land will benefit landlords first, and afterwards 
all classes of the community. But under the influence of such 
changes the authority of the House of Lords must decline. A time 
will come in which the House of Lords will recognise that, as to a 
large number of Peer^ the basis of its authority has departed. The 
representative system will then have become so omnipotent, so 
impatient of any such control, that great reform or dissolution must 
be accepted. When that time arrives, and it may yet be scarcely 
within a measurable distance, I am inclined to think that the 
governing body of the Peers themselves will prefer to claim the full 
rights of citizenship and dissolution of the House of Lords. 

Abthur Abkoud. 
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Chapter VIII. 

IK WHICH 18 EXHIBITED HOW A PRACmCAL MAN AND A DIVINING 
WOMAN LEARN TO RESPECT ONE ANOTHER. 

Too see, you are my crutch/* Lady Dunstanc said to Rcdworth, 
raising the stick in reminder of the present. 

He offered his arm and hurriedly ihformod her, to dispose of dull 
personal matter, that he had just landed. She had sighed: her voice 
betrayed some agitation. * 

His partial acquaintance with the Herculean Sir Lukin’s reputa- 
tion in town inspired a fear of his'being about to receive admission 
to the distressful confidences of the wife, and he asked if Mrs. 
Warwick was well. 

**I heard from her this moqxing,” said Lady Dunstanc, and 
motioned him to a chair beside the sofa, whore she half reclined, 
closing her eyes. The sight of tears on the eyelashes frightened 
him. She roused herself to look at the clock. ^‘Providence or 
accident, you are here,” she said. “ I could not have prayed for 
the coming of a truer man. Mrs. Warwick is in great danger. . . . 
You know our love. She is the best of mo, heart and soul. Her 
husband has chosen to act on vile suspicions — baseless, I could hold 
my hand in the fire and swear. She has enemies, or the jealous 
fury is on the man — I know little of thim. • Ho has commenced an 
action against her. Ho will rue it. But she . . . you understand 
this of women at least ; — they are not cowards in all things ! — but 
the horror of facing a public scandal : — my poor girl writes of the 
hatefulness of having to act the complacent — put on her accustomed 
self ! Well, she shrinks from it. She is leaving the country.” 

“ Wrong ! ” cried Redworth. 

“ Wrong indeed. She writes, that in two days she will be out of 
it. Judge her as I do, though you are a man, I pray. You have 
seen the hunted hare. It is our education — wo have something of 
the hare in us when thcb.hounds are full cry. Our bravest, our best, 
have an impulse to run. ‘ By .this, pooriWat far off upon a hill.’ 
Shakespeare would have the divine comprehension. ^ I have thought 
all round it and come back to him. She is one of Shakespeare’s 
women : another character, but one of his own : — another Hermionc ! 
I dream of him, seeing her with that eye of stcarly flame. The 
bravest and best of us at bay in the world need an eye like his, to 
read deep and not be baffled by inconsistencies.” 
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Insensibly Hodwortii blinked. His consciousness of an exalted 
compassion for the lady was heated by these flights of advocacy to 
feel that he was almost seated beside the sovereign poet thus 
eulogized, and he was of a modest nature. 

But you are practical/' pursued Lady Dunstanc, observing signs 
that she took for impatience. ‘‘ You are thinking of what can bo 
done. If Lukin were here I would send him to the Crossways with- 
out a moment's delay, on the chance, the mere chance : — it shines 
to mo ! If I were only a little stronger ! I fear I might break 
down, and it would be unfair to my husband. I am certain she will 
go to the Crossways. Tony is pne of the women who bum to give 
last kisses to things they love. Her father died there. She is 
Irish — superstitious in affection. I know her so well. At this 
moment I see her there. If not, she has grown unlike herself." 

“ Have you a stout horse in the stables ? " Hedworth asked. 

You remember the mare Berthh ; you have ridden her." 

He spoke of three hours of daylight and a ipoon to rise. She 
has often pointed out to mo from your ridges where the Crossways 
lies, about three miles from tho downs, near a village named Ster- 
ling, on the road to Brasted. The house has a small plantation of 
firs behind it, and a bit of river — rare for Sussex — to the right. An 
old straggling rod brick house at Crossways, a stone's throw from a 
fingerpost on a square of green : roads to Brasted, London, Wick- 
ford, lliddlehurst. I shall find it. Write what you have to say, 
my lady, and confide it to mo. Til go, with your permission, and 
take a look at the mare. Sussex roads arc heavy in this damp 
weather, and the frost coming on won't improve them for a tired 
beast. We haven't our Bails laid down there yet." 

“ You make mo admit some virtues in the practical," said Lady 
Dunstane ; and had the poor fellow vollied forth a tale of the ever- 
lastingness of his passion for Diana, it would have touched her far 
less than his exact memory of Diana's description of her loved birth- 
place. 

She wrote : 

“ I trust my messenger to tell you how I hang on you. I see my 
ship making for the rocks. You break .your Emma's heart. It will 
be the second wrong step. I shall not survive it. The threat has 
made me incapable of rushing to you, as I liiight have had strength 
to do yesterday. I am shattered, aiid I wait panting for Mr. Bed- 
worth's return dnth you. He has called, by accident, as we say. 
Trust to him. If ever heaven was active to avert a fatal misohance 
it is to-day. You will not stand agsdnst my supplication. It is Jny 
life I cry for. I have no more time. He starts. Ho leaves me to 
pray — ^like the mother seeing her child on the edge of the diff. 
Come. T^is is your breast, my Tony I And your soul warns you 
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it is right to come. Do rightly. Scorn other counsel — ^the coward's. 
Come with our friend— *the one m a n known to mo who can bo a 
friend of women,” 

She saw him start, after fortifying him with a tumbler of choice 
Bordeaux, thinking how Tony would have said she was like a lady 
arming her knight for battle. 

Redworth struck on a Southward line from chalk-ridge to sand, 
where he had a pleasant footing in familiar country, under beeches 
that browned the ways, along beside a meadow-brook fed by the 
heights, through pines and across deep sand-ruts to full view of 
weald and downs. Diana had been with him here in her maiden days ! 
The coloured back of a coach put an end to that dream. A favour- 
able land for Rails ; and she had looked over^ it ; and ho was now 
becoming a wealthy man : and she was a married woman straining 
the leash. His errand would not bear examination, it seemed such 
a desperate long shot. He shut bis inner vision on it, and pricked 
forward. When the burning sunset shot waves above the juniper 
and yews behind him, ho was far on the weald, trotting down an 
interminable road. 

The moon stood high on her march as ho entered Sterling. He 
fed at the Three Ravens Inn on a snack of cold moat and tea, 
standing, and set forth, clearly directed, if he kept a sharp eye 
open.” A light in a cottage invited him to apply for fresh direc- 
tions. The door was opened by a woman, who had never hoard toll 
of the Crossways, nor had her husband, nor any of tho children 
crowding round them. A voice within ejaculalod : Crasswuys ; ” 
and soon upon the grating of a chair, an old man, whom tho woman 
named her lodger, by way of introduction, presented himself with 
his hat on, saying : “I know the spot they calls Crassways,” and ho 
led. Redworth understood the intention that a job was to be made 
of it, and submitting, said : “ To tho right, I think.” He was bidden 
to come along, if he we^nted' they Crassways,” and from tho right 
they turned to the left, and further sharp round, and on to a turn, 
where the old man, otherwise incommunicative, said : “ There, down 
thik theer road, and a post in tho middle.” 

** I want a house, not a post ! ” roared Redworth, spying a bare 
space. 

The old man dispatched a finger traveUing to his nob. Naw, 
there's ne'er a house. But that'fi* crassways for four roads, if it's 
crassways you wants.” ' 

Further walking brought them to a turn. Any turn seemed hope- 
ful. Another turn offered the welcome sight of a blazing doorway 
on a rise of ground off the road. Approaching it, the old man 
requested him to bide a bit,” and stalked the ascent at long 
strides. A vigorous old fellow. Redworth waited below, observing 
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how he joined the group at the lighted door, and, as it was apparent, 
put his question of the whereabout of the Crossways. Finally, in 
extreme impatience, he walked[up to the group of spectators. Ihey 
were all, and Andrew Hedger among them, the most entranced and 
profoundly reverent, observing the dissection of a pig. 

Unable to awaken his hearing, Redworth jogged his arm, and the 
shake was ineffective until it grew in force. 

Andrew Hedger yieldedf his arm. He slowly withdrew his intent 
fond gaze from the fair outstretched white carcase, and with drooping 
eyelids, he said : Ah could eat hog a solid hower I '' 

Ho had forgotten to ask thq way, intoxicated by the aspect of the 
pig ; and when he did ask it, he was hard of understanding, given 
wholly to his last glimpses. 

. Redworth got the directions. He would have dismissed Mr. 
Andrew Hedger, but there was no doing so. I'll show ye on to 
the Crassways House,** the latter haid, implying* that he had already 
earned something by showing him the Crossways post. 

They crossed the wooden bridge of a flooded stream. 

“ Now ye have it," said the hog-worshipper ; that may be the 
house, I reckon." 

A dark mass of building, with the moon behind it, shining in 
spikes through a mound of firs, met Redworth's gaze. The windows 
all were blind, no smoke rose from the chimneys. He noted the 
dusky square of green, and the finger-post signalling the centre of 
the four roads. Andrew Hedger repeated that it was the Crossways 
house, ‘‘ne'er a doubt, Redworth paid him his expected fee, 
whereupon Andrew, shouldering off, wished him a hearty good 
night, and forthwith departed at high pedestrian pace, manifestly to 
have a concluding look at the beloved anatomy. 

There stood the house. Absolutely empty ! thought Redworth. 
He looked at the windows facing the downs with dead eyes. The 
vivid idea of her was a* phantom presence, and cold, assuring him 
that the bodily Diana was absent. 

Anticipating the blank silence, he rang the house-bell. It 
seemed to set wagging a weariful tongue in a corpse. The bell 
did its duty to the last note, and one thin revival stroke, for a finish, 
as in days when it reftponded livingly to the guest. He pulled, and 
had the reply, just the sg-me, with the fainf terminal touch, resemb- 
ling exactly a “ There ! ” at the close of a voluble delivery in the 
negative. Absolutely empty. He pulled and pulled. The bell 
wagged, wagged. This had been a house of a witty host, a merry 
girl, junketting guests ; a house of hilarious thunders, lightnings of 
fun and fancy. Death never seemed more voiceful than in that 
wagging of the bell. 

The temptation to glance at the wild divinings of dreamy- wutted 
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women from the point of view of the practical man^ was aided hy 
the intense frigidity of the atmosphere in leading him to criticize a 
tex not much used to the exercise of brains. 

The downs were like a wavy robe of shadowy grey silk* No 
wonder that she had loved to look on them I 

And it was no Wonder that Andrew Hedger enjoyed prime bacon. 
Bacon frizzling, fat rashers of real home-fed on tbe fire — none of 
your foreign — suggested a genial refreshment and resistance to 
antagonistic elements. 

These were notions darting through a half-nourished gentleman 
nipped in the frame by a severely^ frosty night. Truly o most 
beautiful night! She would have delighted to see it hero. . The 
downs were like floating islands, like fairy-laden vapours ; solid, as 
Andrew Hedger’s hour of eating ; visionary, as too often his desire. 

Redworth mutter^ to himself, after taking the picture of the 
house and surrouifding country from the sward, that he thought it 
about tbe sharpest night he had ever encountered in England. He 
was cold, hungry, dispirited, and astoundingly stricken with an 
incapacity to separate ony of his thoughts from old Andrew Hedger. 
Nature was at her pranks upon him. 

He left the garden briskly, as to the legs, and reluctantly. Be 
would have liked to know whether Diana had recently visited the 
house, or was expected. It could bo learnt in the morning ; but his 
mission was urgent and he on the wings of it. Ho was vexed and 
saddened. 

Scarcely had ho closed the garden-gate when the noise of an 
opening window arrested him, and ho called. The answer was in a 
feminine voice, youngish, not disagrcdhble, fhough not Diana’s. 

He heard none of the words, but rejoined in a bawl ; Mrs. 
Warwick ! — Mr. Redworth I ” 

That was loud enough for the deaf or the dead. 

The window closed, lie went to the (hK)r and wailed. It swung 
wide to him ; and, O marvel of a woman’s divination of a woman I 
there stood Diana. 


CllArTER IX. 

SHOWS now A POSITION OF 1)F.LICACY FOR* A J.ADY AND GENTLKMA.'V 
WAS MET IN SIMPLE FASIlld^ WITHOUT HURT^TO EITJIKR. 

Had I known it was you ! ” said Diana, bidding him enter the 
passage. She wore a black silk mantilla and was warmly covered. 

She called to her maid Danvers, whom Redworth remembered : a 
firm woipan of about forty, wrapped, like her mistress, in hcad- 
isovering, cloak,, scarf and shawl. Telling her to soour the kitchen 
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for firewood, Diana led into a sitting-room. I need not ask — ^you 
have come from Lady Dunstane/’ she said. Is she well P ** 

** Deeply anxious.'* 

The small glow of candle-light made her dark rich colouring 
orange in shadow. 

House and grounds are open to a tenant,” she resumed. I say 
good-bye to them to-morrow morning. The old couple who are in 
charge sleep in the village to-night. I did not want them here. You 
have a letter for me P ” 

lie put his hand to his pocket for the letter. 

“ Presently,” she said. She divined the contents, and nursed her 
resolution to withstand them. Danvers had brought firewood and 
coal. Orders were given to her, and in spite of the opposition of 
the maid and intervention of the gentleman, Diana knelt at the 
grate, observing : Allow me to do this. I can lay and light a 
fire.” 

He was obliged to look on : she was a woman who spoke her 
meaning. She knelt, handling paper, firewood and matches, like a 
housemaid. Danvers proceeded on her mission, and Red worth eyed 
Diana in the first fire-glow. He could have imagined a Madonna 
on an old black Spanish canvas. 

The act of service was beautiful in gracefulness, and her simplicity 
in doing the work touched it spiritually. He thought, as she knelt 
there^ that never had he seen how lovely and how charged with 
mystery her features were ; the dark largo eyes full on the brows ; 
the proud line of a straight nose in right measure to the bow of the 
lips ; reposeful red lips, shut, and their curve of the slumber-smile 
[it the comers. Her forehead was broad ; the chin of a sufficient 
firmness to sustain that noble square ; the brows marked by a soft 
thick brush to the temples ; her black hair plainly drawn along her 
head to tiie knot, revealed by the mantilla fallen on her neck. 

Elegant in plainness, tbo classic poet irould have said of her hair 
and dress. She was of the women whose wits are quick in every- 
thing they do. That which was proper to her position, complexion, 
and the hour, surely marked her appearance. Unaccountably this 
night, the fair fleshly presence overw;pigh|cd her intellectual dis- 
tinction, to an observer bent on vindicating her innocence. Or 
rather, ho saw the hidden in the visible. 

Owner of such a woman, and to dose her ! Bedworth pitied the 
husband. ^ 

The craclding flames reddened her whole person. Gazings he 
remembered Lady Dunstanc saying of her once, that in anger she 
had the nostrils of a war-horse. The nostrils now were faintly alive 
under some sensitive impression of her musings. The oliv| cheeks, 
pole as she stood in the doorway, were flushed by the fire-beams, 
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thougli no longer with their swarthy central rose ; tropic flower of a 
pure and abounding blood, as it had seemed. She was now beset by 
battle. His pity for her, and his eager championship, ovorwhelmod 
the spirit of compassion for the foolish, wretched husband. Dolt, 
the man must be, Bed worth thought ; and he asked inwardly, Did 
the miserable tyrant suppose of a woman like this, that she would be 
content to shine as a candle in a grated lanthom P The generosity 
of men speculating upon other men’s possessions is known. Yet the 
man who loves a woman has, to the full the husband’s jealousy of 
her good name. And a lover that, without the claims of the alliance, 
can be wounded on her behalf, is iSss distracted in his homage by 
his personal luminary, to which man’s manufacture of balm and in- 
cense is mainly drawn when his love is wounflod. That contempla- 
tion of her incomparable beauty, with the multitude of his ideas 
fluttering round it^ did somewhat shako the personal luminary in 
Bed worth. lie was conscious of pangs. The question bit him : 
How far had she been indiscreet or wilful P and the bite of it was a 
keen acid to his nerves. A woman doubted by her husband, is 
always, and even to her champions in the first hours of the noxious 
rumour, until they havoi^olidified in confidence through service, a 
creature of the wilds, marked for our ancient running. Nay, more 
than a cynical world, these latter will be sensible of it. The doubt 
oasts her forth, the general yelp drags her down ; she runs like the 
prey of the forest under spotting branches ; clear if wo can think so, 
but it has to be thought in devotedness : her character is abroad. 
Bedworth boro a strong resemblance to his follow men, except for 
his power of faith in this woman. JN’everthelcss it required the 
superbness of her beauty and the contrasting charm of her humble 
posture of kneeling by the fire, to set him on his right track of 
mind. He knew and was sure of her. He dispersed the unhallowed 
fry in attendance upon any ^birring of the reptile part of us, to look 
at her with the eyes of* a friend. And if . . . ! — a little mouse of a 
thought scampered out of one of the chambers of his head and darted 
along the passages, fetching a sweat to his brows. Well, whatso- 
ever the fact, his heart was hers I He hoped ho could bo charitable 
to women. * • 

She rose from her k^ecs and said : Now, please, give mo the 
letter.” , 

He was entreated to excuse her for consigning 4iim to firelight 
when she left the room. 

Danvers brought in a dismal tallow candle, remarking that her 
mistress had not expected visitors : her mistress had nothing but tea 
and bread and batter to offer him. Danvers uttered no complaint of 
her sofieHngs ; happy in being the picture of them. 

Dm not hungry,” said he. 
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A plate of Andrew own would not have tempted him- 

The foolish frizzle of htic'ua Hung in his ears as he walked from end 
to end of the room ; an iIlu!<iion of his fancy pricked by a frost^edged 
appetite. But the antiiu[)atod contest with Diana checked and 
numbed the craving. 

Was Warwick a nun to proceed to extremities on a mad sus- 
picion P — What kind of j)roof had he P 

Bedworth sumnionrd tho portrait of Mr. Warwick before him, 
and beheld a sweeping oT dow? eyes in cloud, a long upper lip in 
cloud; tho rest of hnn was all cloud. As usual with these con- 
jurations of a face, tlu^ ftf the nature conceived by him dis- 

played itself, and no rnor<> ; hut. he took it for the whole physiognomy, 
and pronounced of tlu^ husband thus delineated, that those close eyo^ 
of tho long upper lip wonl.] Koth suspect and proceed madly. 

He was invited by to enter the dining-room. There 

Diana joined him. 

“ Tho best of a diiun r on bread and butter is, that one is ready 
for supper soon after it/‘ die said, swimming to the tea-tray. “ You 
have been very succes'^iul lu America 

Successful ; porhap . ; we i voludo extremes in our calculations of 
the still problematical 

“I am suro/^ said she, “you alway^s have faith in your calcula- 
tions.** 

Her innocent archiu's-^ d(NiIt him a stab sharpor than any he had 
known since tho day of his hearing of her engagement. Ho mut- 
tered of his calculutioiis lu ing human ; he was as much of a fool as 
other men — more ! 

Oh ! no,** said sins 

He knocked a rising groun on llio head, and rejoined : “ I hope 1 
may not have to «iy to uigbl.” 

Bedworth left his ch.iir and walked to the mantelpiece. 

“You have read Ljidy Dunstano’s letter, **«he began. 

She nodded. “ I have/' 

« 

“ Can you resist her appeal to you P ” 

“I must.” 

" She is not in a C()i!<liiion to hear it well. You will pardon me, 
Mrs. Warwick ...” 

“Fully! Fully!” 

“ I Tonture to offer vk roly practical advice. You have thought 
of it all, bat have not i. ii ii . ]n these cases, the one thing to do is 
to make a stand. has a clear head. She sees what 

has to he endured V-y yet,. Consider: she appeals to me to brinp 
you her letter. Would ,ti.- j:;ive chosen me, or any man, for her 
messenger, if it had ii> t uppoured to her a matter of life and 
death P — ^You count me aiuoi'^r your friends.” 
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One of the truest,” 

** Here arc two, then, and your own gwd sense. For I do not 
believe it to bo a question of courage.” 

“ He has commenced. Lot him carry it out,” said Diana. 

Her desperation could have added ilio cry — and give mo freedom! 
That was tlie secret in her heart. She hud struck on the hope for 
the detested yoke to be broken at any ectet. 

“ I decline to meet his charges. I dopise thorn. If my friends 
have faith in me — and they may ! — 1 wum nothing more.” 

Well, I won’t talk commonplaces ubv>ut the world,” said Rod- 
worth. “ We can none of us afford ^.o huvi^ It aguinstus. Consider 
a moment: to your friends you are tlie Ihana Merion they knew, 
and they will not suffer an injury to your 4 ;ood name without a 
struggle. But if you fly ? You leave llio dearest you have to the 
whole brunt of it.’\ 

“ They will, if they love me.” 

“ Th('y will. But think of the shoeb to her. Lady Dunstane 
reads you ...” 

Not quite. No, not if she oven wlHb<‘^ mo fo slay ! ” said Diana. 

He was too intent on his pleading to p*. rc ‘ivo a signification, 

“ She reads you as clearly in the dark as if you were present with 
her.” 

“ Oh ! why am I not ton years older ! ’* Diana cried, and tried to 
face round to liim, and stopped paralyz d. “Ton years older, 1 
could discuss my situation, us an old Wiuuuii of the world, and use 
iny wits to defend myself.” 

“ And then you would not dream of flightbofore it ! ” 

“ No, she dues not read me : no ! »S1 h* kuw that I might come to 

the Crossways. She — no one but my.N»*ll‘ e lu see the wisdom of my 
liolding aloof, in contempt of this baseiU '^s.” 

“ And of allowing her to sink under that which your presence 
would arrest. Her staengtTb will not Hup[f>rt it.” 

“ Emma ! oh, cruel ! ” Diana sprang up to give play to her 
limbs. She dropped on another chair. “ Go 1 must, 1 eaiiflot turn 
back. She saw my old attachment to tliis place. Tt was not diffi- 
cult to guess . . . Who but*I can see the wisest course for me ! ” 

It comes to this, that the blow aimed at you in your absence 
will strike her, and mortally,” said Rrd worth. 

“Then I say it is terrible to htive a friend,” saic^ Diana, with her 
bosom heaving. 

“ Friendship, I fancy, moans one heart between two.” 

His unstressed observation bit a bjll in her head and set it 
reverberating. She and Emma had spoken, written, the very words. 
She drew forth her Emma’s letter from under her left breast, and 
read some half-blinded lines. 
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Rcdworth immediafdljr prepare to leave her to her feelings — 
trustier guides t}mn her juagnirent.ia 

Adieu, for the night, Mrs. Warwick,” he said, and waa guilty 
of eulogizing the judgment he thought erratic for the moment. 

Night is a calm adviser. Let me presume to come again in the^ 
morning. I dare not go back without you/^ 

She looked up. As they faced together, each saw that the other^ 
had passed through a furnace, scorching enough to him, though hers 
was the delicacy exposed. The reflection had its weight with her ♦ 
during the night. 

Danvers is getting ready a bed for you ; she is airing linen,” 
Diana said. But the bod was declined, and the hospitality was not 
pressed. The offer of it seemed to him significant of an unwary 
cordiality and thoughtlessness of tattlers that might account possibly 
for many things — supposing a fool or madman, or inalignants, to 
interpret them. 

“Then, good night,” said she. 

They joined Lands. Ho exacted no promiso that she would be 
present in the morning to receive him ; and it was a consolation to 
her desire for freedom, until she reflected on the perfect confidence 
it implied, and felt as a quivering butterfly impalpably jnnned. 


Chapter X. 

THE CONFLICT OP THE NIGHT. 

Her brain was a steam -wheel throughout the night ; everything 
that could be thought of was tossed, nothing grasped. 

The unfriendliness of tho friends who sought to retain her 
recurred. Por look : — to» fly could not bo interpreted as a flight. 
It was but a stepping aside, a disdain of defending herself, and a 
WTapping of herself in her dignity. Women would be with her. She 
culled on the noblest of them to justify the course she chose, and 
they did, in an almost audible murmur. • 

And 0 the rich reward. A black arobway-gate swung open to 
the glittering fields of freedom. 

Emma was not of tho chorus. Emma meditated as an invalid. 
How often had Emma bewailed to her that the most grievous burden 
of her malady was her fatal tendency to brood sickly upon human 
complications ! She could not see tho blessedness of the prospect of 
freedom to a woman abominably yoked. What if a miserable woman 
were dragged through mire to reach it ! Married, the mire was her 
portion, whatever she might do. That man^but pass him ! 
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And that othen — the dettr, high-hearted old 

friend. . He 6ould hcmestly' pNitb^ and would 
smilingly leave the case to go its ways. Of this she was sure, that 
her decision and her pleasure would be his. They were tied to the 
st^e. She had already tasted some of the mortal agony. Did it 
matter whether the flames ctmsumed her ? 

‘ Deflecting on the interview with Dedworth, though she had por< 
formed her part in it placidly, her skin burned. It was the begin- 
ning of tortures if she stayed in England. 

By staying to defend herself she forfeited her attitudo of dignity 
and lost all chance of her reward. And name the sort of world it 
is, dear friends, for which we are to sacrifice our one hope of free- 
dom, that we may preserve our fair fame in it ! 

Diana cried aloud, “ My freedom ! " feeling os a butterfly flown 
out of a box to stretches of sunijy earth beneath spacious heavens. 
Her bitter marriage, joyless in all its chapters, indefensible where 
the man was right as well as where insensately wrong, had been 
imprisonment. She excused him down to his last madness, if only 
the bonds were broken. Here, too, in this very house of her happi- 
ness with her father, she had bound herself to the man ; voluntarily, 
quite inexplicably. Yoluntarily, as wo say. But there must be a 
spell upon us at times. Upon young women, there certainly is. 

The wild brain of Diana, aroused by her later enlightenment os to 
the laws of life and nature, dashed in revolt at the laws of the world 
when she thought of the forces, natural and social, urging young 
women to marry and be bound to the end. 

It should bo a spotless world which js thus ruthless. 

But were the world impeccable, it would behave moro generously , 

The world is ruthless, dear friends, because the world is hypocrite ! 
The world cannot afibrd to be magnanimous, or oven just. . 

Her dissensions with her husband, their differences of opinion 
and petty wrangling8,*hoi8ting8 of two stdhdards, reconciliations for. 
the sake of decency, breaches of the truce, and his detested meanness, 
the man behind the mask ; and glimpses of herself too, the half- 
known, half-suspected, developing creature claiming to bo Diana, and 
unlike her dreamed Diana, 'deformed by marriage, irritable, acerb, 
rebellious, constantly justifiable against him, but not in her own 
mind, and therefore accusing him of the double crime of provoking 
her and perverting her — these ^ere the troops defiling through her 
head while she did battle with the hypocrite world. 

One painful sting was caused by the feeling that she could have 
loved : — ^whom ? An ideal. Had he, the imagined but unvisioned, 
been her yokefellow, would she now lie raising caged-beast cries in 
execration of the yoke ? She would not now be seeing herself as 
hare, serpent, tigress 1 He hypothesis was reviewed in negetives : 
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ebo had barely a sense of softness, just a single little heave of the 
bosom, quivering upward and leadeuly sinking, when she glanced at 
a marri^ Diana heartily mated. The regrets of the youthful for a 
life sailing away under medical sentence of death in the sad eyes of 
relatives, resemble it. She could have loved. Good-bye to that I 
A woman’s brutallest tussle with the world was upon her. She 
was in the arena of the tovage claws, flung there by the man who of 
all others should have protected her from them. And what had she 
done to deserve it ? She listened to the advocate pleading her case ; 
she primed him to admit the charges, to say the worst, in contempt 
of legal prudence, and (hereby dxpose her transparent honesty. The 
very things awakening a mad suspicion proved her innocence. But 
was she this utterly simple person ? Oh, no ! Sho was the Diana 
of the pride in her power of fencing with evil — by no means of the 
order of those ninny young women , who realize the popular concep- 
tion of the purely innocent. She had fenced and kept her guard. 
Of this it was her angry glory to have the knowledge. But she had 
been compelled to fence. Such are men in the world of facts, that 
when a woman steps out of her domestic tangle to assert, because it 
is a tangle, her rights to partial independence, they sight her for 
their prey, or at least they complacently suppose her accessible. 
Wretched at home, a woman ought to bury herself in her wretched- 
ness, else may she be assured that not tho cleverest, wariest guard 
will cover her character. 

Against tho husband, her cause was triumphant. Against herself, 
she decided not to plead it; for this reason, that tho preceding 
Court, which was the picblic and only positive one, had entirely and 
justly exonerated her. But the holding of her hand by the friend 
half a minute too long for friendship, and the overfriendliness of 
looks, lettiers, frequency of visits, would speak within her. She had 
a darting view of her husband’s estimation of them in his present 
mood* She quenched it ; ifaey were trifles, things that women of the 
world havo to combat. The revelation to a fair-minded young 
woman of the majority of men being naught other than men, and 
some of the friendliest of men betraying confidence under the excuse 
of temptation, is one o{ the shocks to sibplicity which leave her the 
alternative of misanthropy or philosophy. Diana had not the heart 
to bate her kind, so she resigned herself to pardon, and to the recog- 
nition of the state of duel between fhe sexes — ^active enough in her 
sphere of society. The circle hummed with it ; many lived for it. 
Could she pretend to ignore it ? Her personal experience might 
have instigated a less and less intrepid nature to take advantage 
of the opportunity for plsjfing tho popular innocent, who rune about 
with astonished eyes to find h.v>r6ea in so hunting a world, and wins 
general compassion, if not shelter in unsuspected and unlicensed 
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places. There is perpetually the inducement to act the hypocrite 
before the hypocrite world, unless a woman submits to be the humbly 
knitting housewife, unquestioningly worshipful of her lord ; for tho 
world is ever gracious to an hypocrisy that pays homage to the 
mask of virtue by copying it ; the world is hostile to the face of an 
innocence not conTentionally simpering and quite surprised; the 
world prefers decorum to honesty. ** Let mo be myself, whatever 
the martyrdom ! " she cried, in that phase of young sensation when, 
to tho blooming woman, the putting on of a mask appears to wither 
her and reduce her to the show she parades. Yet, in common with 
her sisterhood, she owned she had worn a sort of mask ; the world 
demands it of them ns the price of their station. That she had never 
worn it conseiitingly was the plea for now casting it off altogether, 
showing herself as she was, accepting martyrdom, becoming the first 
martyr of the modern woman's cause — a grand position ! and one 
imaginable to an excited mind in the dark, which does not conjure a 
critical humour, as light does, to correct the feverish sublimity. 
She was, then, this martyr, a woman capable of telling the world she 
know it, and of confessing that she had behaved in disdain of its 
rigidcr rules, according to her own ideas of her immunities. O 
brave ! 

But was she holding the position by fli'gbti^ It involved tbo 
challenge of consequences, not an evasion of them. 

8hc moaned ; her mental stcam-whccl stopped ; fatigue brought 
sleep. 

She had sensationally led her rebellious wits to tho Crossways, 
distilling much poison from thoughts on the way ; and there, for tho 
luxury of a still seeming indecision, she sunk into oblivion. 

In tho morning the fight was over. She looked at tho signpost 
of tho Crossways whilst dressing, and submitted to follow, obediently, 
as a puppet, tho road recommended by friends, tliough a voice 
within, that she took .for {he intimations of her reason, protested 
that they were wrong, that they wer& judging of her case in the 
general, and unwisely— disastrously for her. 

The mistaking of her desires for her reason was peculiar to her 
situation. 


Chai^r XI. 

BETWEEN EMMA AMD DIANA. 

Diana was in the arms of her friend at a late hour of tho evening, 
and Danvers breathed the amiable atmosphere of footmen once more, 
professing herself perished. This maid of the world, who could 
endure hardships and loss of society for the mistress to whom she 
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%vas attached, no fiooner saw herself surrounded by the comforts 
befitting her station than she indulged in the luxury of a wailful 
dcjectedness, the better to appreciate them. She was imaffectodly 
astonished to find her outcries against the cold and the joumejings 
to and fro interpreted as a serving-woman’s muffled comments on her 
mistress’s behaviour. Lady Bunstane’s maid Bartlett, and Mrs. 
Bridges the housekeeper, and Foster the butler, contrived to let her 
know that they could speak and they would ; and they expressed 
their pity of her, to assist her to begin the speaking. She bowed in 
acceptance of Foster’s offer of a glass of wine after supper, but 
treated him and the other two immediately as though they had been 
interrogating bigwigs. 

** They wormed nothing out of me,” she said to her mistress at 
night, undressing her. ‘‘But what a set they are! They’ve got 
such comfortable places, they’ve all their days and hours for talk of 
the doings of their superiors. They read the vilest of those town 
papers, and they put their two and two together of what is happening 
in and about. And not one of the footmen thinks of staying — 
because it’s so dull ! and they and tho maids object — did one ever 
hoar P — to tho three uppers retiring, when they’ve done dining, to 
the private room to dessert.” 

“ That is the custom P ” observed her mistress. 

^‘Foster carries tho decanter, ma’am, and Mrs. Bridges the 
biscuits, and Bartlett the plate of fruit, and they march out in 
order.” 

The man at tho head of the procession, probably.” 

“ Oh yes. And the pthers^ though they have everything except 
the wine and dessert, don’t like it. When I was here last they were 
new, and hadn’t a word against it. Now they say it’s invidious ! ” 

Biana wrapped herself in a dressing-gown Lady Bunstane had 
sent her, and sat by the fire, thinking of the powder of tattle stored 
in servants’ halls to explcfdo beneath her : and but for her choice 
of roads she might have been among strangers. 

“ Yob, I was in a muse,^’ she said, raising her head to Emma, 
whom she expected and sat armed to meet, unaccountably iron- 
nerved. “ 1 was questioning whether I* could bo qqite as blameless 
as I fancy, if I sit and 'shiver to be in England. You will tell me I 
have taken tho right road.« I doubt it. BvA tho road is taken, and 
here I am. But ^any road that loads me to you is homeward, my 
darling ! ” She tried to melt, determining to be at least open with 
her. 

“ I have not praised you enough for coming,” said Emma, when 
they had embraced again. 

“ Praise a little your * truest friend of women.' Tour letter gave 
the tug. I might have resisted it.” 
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“ He canto straight from hoayen I But, cruel Tony ! whero is 
your love ? ” 

“ It is unequal to yours, dear, I soe. I could haye wrestled with 
anything abstract and distant, from being certain^—. But here 
I am." 

“But, my own dear girl, you neyer could haye allowed this 
infamous charge to be undefended? ’* 

I think so. I’ve an odd apathy as to my character ; rather liko 
death, when one dreams of flying the soul. What does it matter ? 
I should have left the flies and wasps to worry a corpso. And then 
— ^good-bye, gentility ! I should h*ye worked for my bread. I 
had thoughts of America. I fiincy I can write ; and Americans, 
(me hears, arc gentle to women.” 

“ Ah, Tony ! there's the looking back. And, of all women, you ! ” 

“ Or else, dear — ^wcU, perhaps, once on foreign soil, in a difierent 
air, I might — ^mighl havo looked back, and seen my whole self, not 
shattered, as I feel it now, and come homo again, compassionate to 
the poor persecuted animal, to defend her. Perhaps that was what 
1 was running away for. I fled oh tho instinct, often a good thing 
to trust.” 

“ I saw you at the Crossways.” 

“I remember I had the dread that you would, though I did 
not imagine you would reach mo so swiftly. My going there was 
an instinct too. I suppose we are all instinct when we have the world 
at our heels. Forgive me if I genoralize without any longer the 
right to be included in tho common human sum. ' Pariah ' and 
‘ taboo ’ are words wo borrow from barbarous tribes ; they stick 
to me.” 

“My Tony, you look as bright as over, and you speak de- 
spairingly.” 

“ Call mo enigma. I am that to myself, Emmyi” 

“ You are not quite yourSelf to your friend.” 

“ Since the blow I have been bowildared : I see nothing upright. 
It came on me suddenly ; stunned me. A bolt out of a clear sky, 
as they say. He spared mo a scene. There had been throats, and 
yet the sky was clear, or seemed. When we have a man for arbiter, 
he is our sky.” • 

Emma pressed her Tony’s unresponsivp hand, feeling strangely 
that her friend ebbed from her. *• 

“Has he . . . tomidead him P ” she said, colouring at tho breach 
in the question. 

“ Proofs ? He has the proofs he supposes.” 

“ Not to justify suspicion ? ” 

“ He broke open my desk and took my letters.” 
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**Horriblo! But tho letters P’’ Emma shook with a nervous 
revulsion. 

“ You might read them/* 

** Basest of men ! That is the unpardonable cowardice I ” ex- 
claimed Emma. 

‘‘ Tho world will read them, dear/* said Diana, and struck herself 
to ico. 

She broke from the bitter frigidity in fury. 

‘‘ They are letters — none very long — sometimes two short sentences 
— ^he wrote at any spare moment. On my honour, as a woman, I feel 
for him most. The letters — I would bear any accusation rather than 
that exposure. Letters of a man of his age to a young woman be 
rates too highly. Tho world reads them. Do you hear it saying it 
could have excused her for that fiddle-faddle with a younger — a 
young lover? And had I thought of a lover! .... I had no 
thought of loving or being loved.* I confess 1 'was flattered. To 
you, Emma, I will confess. . . . You see the public ridicule ! — and 
half his age, he and I would have appeared a romantic couple ! 
Confess, I said. Well, dear, tho stake is lighted for a trial of its 
eifoct on me. It is this : he was never a dishonourable friend ; but 
men appear to be capable of friendship with women only for as long 
as wo keep out of pulling distance of that lino where friendship 
ceases. T/icj/ may step on it ; tee must hold back a league. I have 
learnt it. You will judge whether he disrespects me. As for him, 
ho is a man ; at his worst, not ono of the worst ; at his best, better 
than very many. There, now, Emma, you have mo stripped and 
burning; there is my full confession. Except for this — yes, one 
thing further — that. 1 do rage at the ridicule, and could choose, but 
for you, to have given the world cause to revile me, or think me 
* romantic.* Something or somebody to suffer for, would really be 
agreeable.* It is a singular fact, I have not known wbat this love is, 
that they talk about. And behold me m'archpd into Smilhfield ! — 
Society*s heretic, if you please. I must own I think it hard.** 

Emma chafed her cold hand softly. 

“It is hard; I understand it,** she murmured. “And is your 
Sunday visit to us in the list of offences^ ** 

“ An item.*’ ' 

“ You gave mo a happy day.** 

“ Then it counts for me in heaven!** 

“ He set spies on you ? “ 

“ So we may presume.** 

Emma went through a sphere of tenuous reflections in a fladi. 

“ He vill rue it. Perhaps now ... he may now be regretting 
bis wretched frenzy. And Tony could pardon ; she has the power 
of pardoning in her heart.” 
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“ Oh ! certainly, dear. But tell me why it is you speak to>night 
rather unlike the sedate, philosophical Emma; in a tone — well, 
tolerably sentimental ? 

" I am imawarc of it,” said Emma, who could have retorted with 
a like reproach. ” I am anxtbus, I will not say at present for ^our 
happiness, fur your peace ; and 1 havo a hope that possibly a timely 
word from some friend — Lukin or another — ^might induce him to 
consider.” 

” To pardon me, do you mean P ” cried Diana, flushing sternly. 

” Not pardon. Suppose a case of faults on both sides.” 

” You address a faulty person, my<dear. But do you know that 
you are hinting at a reconcilement P ” 

'* blight it not be ? ” 

” Open your eyes to what it involves. I trust I can pardon. Let 
him go his ways, do his darkest, or repent. But return to the roof 
of the * basest of men,* who was guilty of * the unpardonable cow- 
ardice P ’ You expect me to be siiperhuman. When I consent to 
that, I shall be out of ray woman’s skin, which he has branded. Go 
back to him ! ” She was taken with a shudder of head and limbs. 
” No ; I really have the power of pardoning, and I am bound to ; 
for among my debts to him, this present exemption, that is like 
Liberty dragging a chain, or, say, an escaped felon wearing his 
manacles, should count. I am sensible of my obligation. The price 
I pay for it is an immovable patch — attractive to male idiots, I have 
heard, and a mark of scorn to females. Between the two the 
remainder of my days will bo lively. ‘ Out, out, damned spot ! ' 
But it will not. And not on the hand— ^^n the forehead I We’ll 
talk of it no longer. I have sent a note, with an enclosure, to my 
lawyers. I sell the Crossways, if I have the married woman’s right 
to any scrap of property, for money to scatter fees.” 

My purse, dear Tony ! ” exclaimed Emma. “ My house 1 You 
will stay with mo ? Why do you shake your head P With me you 
are safe.” Bho spied at the shadows' in her friend’s face. ” Ever 
since your marriage, Tony, you have been strange in your trick of 
refusing to stay with me. And you and I made our friendship the 
pledge of a belief in eternity ! We vowed it. Come, I do talk 
sentimentally, but my heart is in it, I be^ you — all the reasons 
are with me — to make my house your home. You will. You know 
I am rather lonely.” *• 

Diana struggled to keep her resolution from being broken by 
tenderness. And doubtless poor Sir Lukin had learnt his lesson : 
still, her defensive instincts could never quite slumber under his 
roof ; not because of any further fear that they would have to be 
summoned ; it was chiefly owing to the consequences of his treacher- 
ous foolishness. For this half-home with her friend thenceforward 
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denied to her, she had accepted a protector, called husband — rashly, 
past credence in the retrospect; but it had been her propelling 
motive; and the loathings roused by her marriage helped to sicken 
her at the idea of a lengthened stay where she had suffered the 
shock precipitating her to an act of insanity. 

I do not forget yon were an heiress, Emmy, and I will come 
to you if I need money to keep my head up. As for staying, two 
reasons are, against it. If I am to fight my battle, I must be seen ; 
I must go about — wherever I am received. So my field is London. 
That is obvious. And I shall rest better in a house where my story 
is not known.” * 

Two or three questions ensued. Diana had to fortify her fictitious 
objection by alluding to her maid’s prattle of the household below ; 
and she excused the hapless, overfed, idle people of those regions. 

To Emma it seemed a not unnatural sensitiveness. She came to a 
settled resolve in her thoughts, as' she said, “ They want a change. 
London is their element.” 

Feeling that she deceived this true heart, however lightly and 
necessarily, Diana warmed to her, forgiving her at last for having 
netted and dragged her back to front the enemy ; an imposition of 
horrors of which tho scene and the travelling with Bedworth, the 
talking of her case with her most intimate friend as wcU, had been a 
distempering foretaste. 

They stood up and kissed, parting for the night. 

An odd world, where for the sin we have not participated in w'e 
must fib and continue fibbing, she rcficcted. She did not entirely 
cheat her clearer mind^,' for she perceived that her great thwarted 
step had been urged both by a weak despondency and a blind des- 
peration ; also that the world of a fluid civilization is perforce arti- 
ficial. But her mind was in the background of her fevered senses, 
and when she looked in the glass and mused on uttering tho word, 
” Liar ! ” to the lovely image, her senses were refreshed, the mind 
somewhat relieved, that face appeared so sovereignly defiant of 
abasement. 

Thus did a nature distraught by pain obtain some short lull of 
repose. Thus, moreover, by closely Tending herself, whom sho 
scourged to excess that she might in justice be comforted, she 
gathered an increasing knowledge of our human constitution, and 
stored matter for the brain. *' 

GIeosge MsREni'nt. 

{To be continued.) 
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In the following short account of my impressions of Chilli I shall 
endeavour to give an accurate description of the country at this 
moment. It was my good fortunoi ten years ago, to stay there for 
a time, and I have recently returned from a second visit. The pro- 
gress which I found had been made during my absence in the 
development of the resources of the f ountry was so great that one 
may indulge the most sanguine expectations, not only as to the 
future material prosperity of ChUi, but also os to the position which 
will be accorded to her among the Republics of South America. 
There are many reasons why Englishmen should take an interest in 
this country. Whilst England iff in want of what Chili produces 
best, Chili needs the manufactures that England has to offer her in 
return. Chili entertains towards England feelings of the warmest 
respect and friendship. This is in great measure to be attributed to 
the part which so many Englishmen took in aiding tho struggling 
young Republic to throw off the yoke of Spain. They served her 
with as much ardour as they would have served their native country. 
The Chilians have not forgotten this; and the strong liking for 
England which animates them is likely to be perpetuated and 
enhanced by the lives and characters of the gentlemen who represent 
English commerce in Valparaiso. The people like to call thoir 
country the England of South America."' If a man makes a 
promise and wishes it to appear paft^ticularly binding, he says, 
^‘Palabra de un Ingles” (on tho word of an Englishman); if ho 
desires an appointment to be kept very punctually, ho says, “Punctual 
como un Ingles.” 

Chili combines almost alb varieties of climate and soil, and these 
naturally divide it into sections or zones. First is tho northerly 
zone, including the deserts of Atacama and Tarapaca, with their 
immense mineral deposits. Here are to be found the nitrate of 
soda, guano, and silver which, make this region, despite its sterility, 
the richest in the world. In this zone rain never falls. The 
second zone is a rich agricultural district,, where rain falls only in 
winter. The soil owes its fertility to tho rich alluvial deposits 
brought down from the Andes by the rivers, and utilised by the 
system of irrigation in vogue, creating vegetation as luxuriant as 
that in the Nile idelta. The climate here resembles that of Italy, 
and all the large towns of Chili are situated within it. The third 
zone includes the beautiful province of Araucania, a country perhaps 
as favoured by nature as any portion of the earth's surface. Until 
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vitbin two or three years ago, this region was practically in posses* 
sion of the bravo Indian tribes who long succeeded in keeping the 
Chilian forces at Iray. They are now, however, completely subdued. 
The climate is similar to that of England at its best, and the 
country is peculiarly adapted for wheat-growing. The fourth zone 
includes the vast forests and lands extending to the Straits of 
Magellan. The climate is like that of Scotland and the West of 
Ireland, and this portion is more adapted to catUc-rearing than to 
agriculture. 

The visitor to Chili naturally goes first of all to Yalparaiso, the 
chief port and commercial centre of the country. The city is built 
on hills sloping down to the edge of the sea, and every inch of flat 
ground between hills and sea is covered with houses. This is the 
business portion, and extends for two or three miles along the shores 
of the bay, whilst the residential portion is built on the hills 
behind, with suburbs extending inland. It is a pleasant place ; and 
what place would not bo attractive when blest with so heavenly a 
climate P Situated very nearly in the centre of Chili, Valparaiso is 
admirably adapted for being the chief port of the west coast trade : 
from San Francisco in the north to Capo Horn in the south it has no 
rival; and hero all the great business houses, hanks, mining and 
other companies, and the firms that control the trade of the country 
in nitrate of soda, copper, guano, wheat, and other exports, &c., are 
to bo found. 

The journey from Valparaiso to Santiago by roil occupies from 
three to four hours. This line of railway belongs to the State, and 
is highly profitable, but scarcely adequate for its large traffic. 
Mr. Eastman, the son "of an English gentleman, owns a fine property 
on the way between Valparaiso and Santiago. On this hacienda 
everything is of the newest and most approved type. Tou see there 
English Shorthorns and Alderncys, Southdown sheep, and even the 
pigs are of the best British breed. Owing to the sj'stem of irri- 
gation already mentioned, the fine mud licing brought from the 
Andes by the rivers, and settling on the land, where it acts as the 
best possible manure, cultivation has been continued for hun- 
dreds of years, yet the soil shows np sign of exhaustion, the rich 
compounds deposited by irrigation more than replacing what has 
been abstracted from the soil. When I was at Limache, Mr. East- 
man’s property, it was mid-winter, but the clover was then six 
inches high in the fields. Mr. Eastman’s brother owns the neigh- 
bouring hacienda, in which is a vineyard producing a wine of very 
fine quality, called^ XTrmenata,” after Mr. Urnfenata, the former 
proprietor there, whd.was one of the so-called copper kings of Chili. 
This wine is something between » Burgundy and a claret. The 
vineyard also produces aq excellent Sauteme. In nothing is the 
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progress of Chili more strikingly displayed than in the advance which 
has been made by the wine industry* Ten years ago hardly any 
native wine was drunk by the wealthier classes ; now it is drunk by 
all classes. At present the wine production has not overtaken the 
consumption in Chili itself ; but with the enormous extension of 
vineyard-planting throughout the country, prices of wine will cer- 
tainly fall before long to a level that will enable profitable shipments 
abroad to be made. Large sums of money are nqw being invested 
by the wealthy landowners in vineyard-planting and wine-making 
apparatus. Frenchmen at high salaries are being brought to the 
country from the claret-producing districts of France, and no pains 
are being spared to make the busiheBS of vine-growing succeed. 
Those with whom I have conversed, who have studied the subject, 
are of opinion that in another two years the export of wine may be 
expected to take place. The wine industry in 1881 in Chili pro- 
duced the large total of 2,961,940 dole* By 1885 this amount will 
be probably doubled. The fact that at the recent International 
Exhibition of Wines, at Bordeaux, Chili obtained four gold, seven 
silver, and seven bronze medals, . in addition to five honourable 
mentions, speaks for the quality of her wines. It has been said that 
Chili is the country whose competition France will have most to 
reckon with in the future. 

To describe Santiago is to describe the heart of Chili. It is to the 
Chilians what Paris is to the French, and those who have acquired 
wealth in other parts of the Republic invariably come to Santiago to 
spend it. The town is situated on the river Mapocho, in the centre of 
a large plain surrounded by hills^ with the giant peaks of the Andos 
the background to the east, magnificently visible in the dear 
atmosphere, though they may be a hundred miles or more distant. 
The town was founded about three and a half centuries ago by 
Valdivia. It is laid out in quadras (squares of about four acres), 
with the streets running uiyiformly at right angles to each other. 
There are several plaza? or large squares, ^e most striking being 
that round 'which are grouped the cathedral, the municipal and 
other buildings, all of showy and Parisian appearance. Notwith- 
standing its age, the town does not possess an air of antiquity. 

The house of one of the wealthier class, as a rule, covers about an 
acre of ground, and is kpilt with a courtyard {patio) in the centre, 
filled with flowers and statuary. ^ The hou^ itself will not compare 
unfavourably with some of the £nest private houses of Paris or 
London. In many coses every article of furniture is brought from 
Paris 10,000- miles distant, and large sums are expended on the 
buil^g and appointments. Frequently, indeed, it hajjpcns thaL in 
Santiago a man’s house represents a third, and sometimes a half, of his 
entire income ^ but. it must be remembered that establishments being 
smaller than in England, they are less expensive to maintain. 

VOL* XXXVI. N.s. c c 
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What is termed society is in Santiago very strict, exclusive, 
and aristocratic. The pride of family is quite as strong in republican 
Chili as in any of the old-world monarchies. The social life in 
Santiago is very enjoyable. There is much visiting in the evening at 
Santiago after the 6 p.m. dinner. When the receptions are held, 
one might fancy oneself in London or in Paris, so well dressed are 
the ladies, and so brilliantly lighted the spacious rooms, which 
generally open ong into the other. About 10 p.m. tea is served, the 
table being usually covered with every kind of cake, for which 
Santiago is famous, and also with the excellent fruits of the country. 
The character of the upper classes is reserved, and in many points 
resembles that of the English. They have a keen appreciation of wit 
and love a good joke. The women of the country are very attentive 
to their religious observances, and are constantly to be seen dressed 
in plain black, with a black “ manta” over the head, either going to 
or coming from church. This custom of the wearing of black for 
church by the women of all classes is a verj'' excellent one, and might 
be adopted with advantage elsewhere than in Chili. 

The land around Santiago is entirely dependent on irrigation, and 
produces magnificent crops. Many successive crops are taken off 
the same land within the year. Much of the irrigated land round 
Santiago is employed for the fattening of cattle, either for homo con- 
sumption or for export from Valparaiso to the northein mineral dis- 
tricts in the deserts of Atacama and Tarapaca. Thousands of cattle are 
driven every year over the Andes from the Argentine Republic for 
this purpose. They get little or nothing to eat for six days whilst 
crossing, and arrive — that is to say the survivors — ^in almost skeleton 
condition. On my lirs^ visit, to Chili I rode across the Andes and 
pampas to Buenos Ayres and I shall not soon forget the sight of 
the thousands of emaciated cattle^ to be seen staggering along tho 
mountain^track. The path was literally strewed with the bones of 
cattle that had perished by the way. On this journey we had left 
all tho arrangements for' feeding our own animals en route to tho 
Argentine muleteers, with the result that there was not a morsel of 
food for tho patient creatures during the whole of the six days it 
took us to cross the mountains, though we were perpetually assured 
that tho requisite food would be forthcoming at the next resting- 
place. Ilorscs, mules, and animals generally are so plentiful that 
self-interest, that prime * mover of mankind, does not suggest the 
advantages of hupaanc treatment. * * 

From Santiago one naturally proceeds down the great central 
valley to Angol, the capital of the southern province of Araucania, 
a district some 360 miles south of Santiago, inhabited by Indians 
who for threo centuries held their own against the Spaniards, and 
wore only subdued within the last two or three yeara. The valley . 
through which the railway runs lies between the coast range of hills , 
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about 3,000 to 4,000 feet High, and the giant Andes. The valley 
is very fertile, but comparatively treeless, and unattractive iii 
appearfjtnce. At the stations we passed ono could not fail to bc% struck 
by the contented appearance and fine phy&iqm of the peasantry : 
broad-shouldered, good-natured looking fellows, whose one great 
failing is the old-w^orld love of drink. At every station girls 
brought fruit, cakes, and wine for sale, and tho finest pears 
and grapes I had over seen. List autumn thd* crop of grapes 
was so abundant that vessels could not be procured in sufficient 
quantity to contain the juice for wine-making. Tho present ter- 
minus of the railway is at Angol, on the confines of Araucunia, which 
is now a prosperous town, although a short time ago not a house 
had been built. It stands close to tho site of tho old town, which 
was, with eight others founded at the Spanish conquest, destroyed 
by tho Indians in one day in 1599. We were told also that two or 
three years ago the Indians, lance in hand, attacked simultaneously 
and with the greatest bravery all the Chilian forts in Araucania, but 
were everywhere repulsed with great slaughter. They now accept 
the inevitable, and acknowledge that they cannot withstand tho 
withering fire of the modem rifle. Stopping at a large form in 
Araucania entirely worked by Indian labour, I learned that tho 
yield of wheat had averaged twenty bushels for one planted, and 
tho return on capital invested w’as very large indeed. This farm, 
five or six years before, had been tho hunting-ground of tho wild 
man. The scenery continually reminded me of that of tho old 
country. Here and there appeared largo apple-orchards, and the 
land was as green and smiling as any part ofi England. It is a pity 
that the thousands of people who, struggling hard in thickly popu- 
lated countries of the old world, cannot earn enough to keep their 
families from hunger, do not avail themselves of th6 advantages of 
those distant and fertile Chilian lands still uncultivated. 

The Araucanians aye, dr were, divided into six tribes, and 
governed by chiefs or caciques, under whom are sub-chicfs ; and, 
untU lately, these tribes could place many thousand fighting-men 
in the field. The commandant of the nearest fort is now prac- 
tically the ruler and judge,* and as ho reverses or ignores the 
decisions of the chiefs, the rule of the latter is* rapidly coming to an 
end. It is curious to notice how litigious these Indians are. At 
every fort a crowd of them were Waiting to bring Jtheir coniplaiuts 
before the commandant. One old Indian whom I saw was clamouring 
for decision on a case the facts of which had occurred ten years pre- 
viously. Throughout this part of the country the Chilian (Jov^rn- 
ment has placed a line of forts a few miles apart, for the purpose of 
keeping tho Indians in order. ' Their mode of warfare is on horse- 
back, thfiir one weapon being a long lance of bamboo, twenty feet in 
length. They attack with the most awful cries, and when galloping 
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away after a rout will extend themselves along their horses’ sides, 
holding on in the most skilful manner, and thus making their horses’ 
bodies serve them as shields. It fell to my lot to be present at a 
parliament of these Indians, and a most interesting occasion it was. 
I bad set out to pay a visit to one of the chiefs, and on arrival at his 
hut was informed that he was presiding at a meeting of chiefs at 
some distance off. Thither we rode, and at last came in sight of the 
assembly, which was held on an^pen space of grass-land about the 
size of Hyde Park^ studded with large trees. On our arrival within 
half a mile of the spot we stopped, according to etiquette. Presently 
about a hundred and fifty mounted Indians broke away from the 
assembly, galloped towards us, and wheeled about a hundred yards 
off. We followed, and rode three times round the gathering. Our 
escort then left us, and we were invited to enter the circle of mounted 
Indians and listened to the debate. Never shall I forget the impression 
I formed of this wild man’s parliam'ent ! We were treated with the 
utmost civility and attention. But though our reception was polite, 
it was certainly not cordial. It was evidently with no feelings of 
pleasure that these ancient owners of the soil received at last on 
terms of equality the white man whom for over three centuries they 
had kept at bay. 

The president, who was the most powerful chief present, was 
mounted on a grey horse, with silver stirrups and a silver bit, and was 
in the centre of the group. Every now and then a murmur of applause 
or disapprobation arose, but beyond this there was not a word 
spoken by anyone but the Indian vrho was addressing the assembly. 
He was recounting how his kindred had been slaughtered in a 
neighbouring state — how his battle bad been taken, his men sepa* 
rated from their wives, and children torn from their mothers (toiriible 
retaliation for seme border raid). The speaker went on to say Uiat 
he had fled to Chili, afld that if the Chilian Indians would let him live 
there, with the remnants of his people, they would be yery thankful. 
This Indian was still speaking when I left; he tneyer faltered or 
hesitated for a word. I was told that some of these Indians will 
speak for over four hours without interruption. One of our party, I 
regret to say, made himself rather oonspicuous by his levity of 
manner and the loud tone of voice in which he carried on conversa- 
tion during this harangue, But the Indians* did not seem to bo dis- 
turbed by it ; thopr listened to the cOrator addressing them with rapt 
attention, and taking no notice of incidents which would have 
irritated an English -Midicnco past endurance. I was particularly 
struck by the quiet ^j&gnity of manner and gentlemanly bearing of 
thcs#Indians. A O&lian gentleman near me very justly observed, 
“ Is it not curious ho^i^i^:|treme8 meet. How much the bearing of 
these poor Lidians resembles that of what call the highest 
civilised society I ” 
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The faces of the Indians by whom we were surrounded impressed 
me favourably. Some few were fair and must have had European 
blood in their veins. They were broad-chested, finely-built men, 
intelligont-looking, with well formed heads, and I could not but bo 
struck by one feature — ^the extraordinary brillioncy of their eyes, 
which gleamed like fire. They were all well mounted, the horses 
for the most part being adorned with silver bits and ornaments, the 
stirrupsislso in many cases being of silver. A piece of timber about 
twenty feet high, with a man’s face carved on it, was embedded in 
the ground in the centre of the circle of Indians, and I understood 
that it was their custom to swear Ifjr this. They believe in a god. 
Creator of the universe ; in inferior gods of good and evil, war, 
&c. : in the immortality of the soul ; in polygamy and in the 
purchase system as applied to matrimony. They possess many 
good qualities — are faithful, qourageous, and have extraordinary 
memories. One of their characteristics is inordinate laziness. I 
never saw them out of their huts until eleven o’clock in the morning, 
and then they would saunter forth and stretch themselves on the 
ground, with the chin supported on the hands. In this position 
they talk together for hours. I have already mentioned thoir 
expertness in horsemanship. In riding it is their custom only to 
place the big toe in the stirrup. They eat horseflesh, and prefer 
the flesh of mares to that of oxen. It is sad to think that the 
modern civilisation which may benefit their children is now by 
its accompaniments fast destroying the parents, who aro fearfully 
addicted to strong drink. 

Before leaving Araucania, I visitjjsd the place where the famous 
Araucanian pines are to be seen in their finest growth. At the foot 
of the Andes is the Great Central Valley, about sixty miles broad, and 
on the other side of this is the coast rango of bills (ialled.tbe Nahucl* 
buta. It is on the slopes of these hills that the pines grow best. 
Our route lay at first through beautiful country, like that of our 
English home counties ; then W'e came to rising ground, and entered 
upon a thick forest, where every kind of creeper and tree, especially 
evergreens, were growing in luxuriant abundance. We slept at an 
estancia about 2,500 feet*aboy6 the level of the sea. The next 
day we set out for .the pineries. We gradually ascended 1,500 
feet more, and on gaining the crest *of a little hill, carno upon 
a valley some ten miles lodg by four brood completely filled 
with the giant pine-trees. We r^e beneath them and felt like 
pigmies. A vast numbei^ must have been at least one hundred 
feet high. I measured some with a lasso, and at tho^ height 
of a man’s head on horseback they were nineteen to twenty feet in 
girth, and some of the trees which had been blown down proved to 
exceed one hundred feet in length. I tried to observe where those 
of largest growth were to bo found, but could not make out that they 
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grew better in one place than in anotberl In some places the ground 
was swampy, and the trees were flourishing there j in other parts it 
was rocky, yet there also they seemed to thrive equally well. One 
colossal tree was growing out of a great boulder of rock, and was so 
imbedded in it that it was impossible to see where the rock ended 
and the tree began. Then again in exposed positions, on the bare 
hillsides, the large trees were to be seen equally flourishing. In 
winter the ground up hero is covered with snow for days lit a time, 
and as wo did not meet with the trees lower down than 3,r500 f^^ t 
above the sea, it would seem that an elevated and exposed situation 
suits them best. All the large pines have the appearance of gigantic 
umbrellas, having lost their branches, with the exception of those at 
the very top. 

The bulk of the Chilian lower classes is descended from the Spaniard 
and the Indian, and there can be no doubt that the mingling of the 
races has had a beneficial result, the* phlegmatic temperament of the 
Indian modifying tho impressionable nature of the Spaniard. I was 
told that in the war with Peru it was extraordinary to witness the 
insensibility to bodily sufiering of the Chilian soldiery. An English 
doctor who through tho whole campaign was on the Chilian medical 
staff*, said that the men felt pain far less than an Englishman would 
have done. The temperament of the Chilian lower class is very dif- 
ferent to that of tho inhabitants of the Northern republics, where the 
climate is wanner; it is indeed quite as marked as the difiTerence 
between that of tho Scotch and tho Italians. The pay of tho Chilian 

labourer is small. Until education creates for him w'ants which do 

* 

not now exist, it is better that his pay should remain low, for any 
surplus would almost certainly go in drink. A good deal is being 
done in tho way of education, hut much more remains to be accom- 
plished. The population is so scattered that it is difficult to extend 
the advantages of education throughout the whole of the country 
districts. * 

The scat of the government is Santiago. The political constitu- 
tion of Chili consists of the President, and Legislature or National 
Congress, composed of an Upper and a Lower House, the former 
renewed one-third every three years, thfe latter elected triennially. 
The President is electftd every five years by the people, and is 
not eligible for re-election except after ♦an 'interval of one term. 
Under him are fiye Ministers and^a Council of State, composed 
of eleven members, five of whom are chosen by the President him- 
self under certain regulations, and the other six elected by the 
Congress, their term of office being for three years. The salary of 
the Prdbideni is 18,000 dollars a year, the present holder of that office 
being Don Domingo Santa Maria. The Ministers receive 6,000 dollars 
a year, and the members of the Council of State give theif services . 
gratuitously. The various provinces are ruled by Intendentes 
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(governors) named by tbe President and removable at his will. Tho 
Departments arc administered by governors appointed in the same 
way, and there are sub-delegates, who are unpaid, corresponding to 
our unpaid magistracy. The members of Congress, of whom thirty- 
seven belong to the Senate and one hundred and eight to the Lower 
House, are, like our members of Parliament, chosen from among tho 
richest and most infinential men in the country. Although Chili is 
called a Republic, it is governed in a very consorvativo manner. Tho 
change of parties there means simply the retirement from office of 
one set of rich men to be succeeded by another set of ricli men ; 
both parties holding much tho sameViews, and being absolutely in 
accord as to the paramount necessity of peace and order. Chili is 
tho only South American country possessing an unpaid national 
legislature, and to this must be attributed iii no small degree her 
singular immunity, from corruptipn. In no other South American 
country arc the members of the legislature of higher standing and 
position than those of Chili, and in no other country is property 
safer, the people more orderly, or^the standard of patriotism higher 
than in this one. The fact that political services are unpaid ’ is a 
great damper to tho professional politician, who — a familiar figure 
in most of the other American communities — ^is ready to sup- 
port anybody or anything so long as tho result of liis election is 
80 much a year to himself during tho sitting of Parliament. If 
other South American nations had been governed as Chili is, by 
those who having their wants supplied as far as mere money could 
supply them, were loss accessible to the debasing influences of cor- 
ruption, they would have made grcatijr advances, and the largo ex- 
ternal debts, which not only have impoverished the lenders, the 
unfortunate bondholders, but have actually impoverished tho people 
to whom the money was lent, would for the most part ^evor have 
been incurred. If the heads of the government are corrupt, and 
make their hundreds ef thousands out of some gigantic financial job, 
if the representatives of the people make a traffic of their opinions and 
their votes, how are the minor officials expected to be honest ? Is it 
to be anticipated that the customs-house officer will bo proof against 
a bribe, or the judge do justice without favour P It thus comes about 
that in many of the S^iuth American states, "though in theory thoro 
is democracy, in practice there are no countries where the unscrupu- 
lous use of wealth gives greater weight and iufluci^e. 

Of the character of the Government and people of Chili, a striking 
iUuatratiou may be given from tho history of tho recent war with 
Peru and Bolivia. At the outbreak of this war the army consisted 
of about 3,000 to 4,000 regulars, and 25,000 militia. The militia was 
at once raised to 55,000, and in an incredibly short time 20,000 men 
were fully equipped and sent to the Peruvian coast, where, it will be 
rememhared^ the theatre of operations was an arid desert some 1,300 
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miles from Valparaiso. Thither everything required for the main- 
tenance of an army had to be sent by sea : even water had to 
be distilled for its use. The force was indeed a large one for a 
small nation of under 2^500^000 to keep provisioned and supplied 
with munitions of war and transport. The patriotism and cohesion 
of the nation appears all the more remarkable when itds remembered 
that after nearly two years fighting, and after enduring the most 
severe losses and hardships from the desert warfare and the rifles of 
the enemy, the army that carried the strongholds around Lima oon« 
sisted of 26,000 fighting men, 70 long-range well-equipped guns, 
and a large force of well mounted cavalry, of whom in this last and 
memorable battle nearly 5,500 were kill^ or wounded. 

Southern Chili is rich in coal. The great bay of Arauco is 
studded with mining villages, whence the coal is sent up to the 
north, copper in turn being brought down to be smelted. But more 
important to other countries than her great coalfields are the 
deposits of nitrate of soda in the north of Chili. These deposits are 
found in the rainless districts of Atacama and Tarapaca in layers of 
varying thickness, which are supposed to have once been the beds of 
long dried up lagunes. In its original state the ore varies greatly in 
richness, the proportion of pure nitrate ranging from 20 to 70 per 
cent. The purest deposits are in Tarapaca. The nitrate of soda is 
extracted by being first dissolved in water, which removes the dirt 
and other components. The nitrate is then allowed to crystallise, 
and from this raw material are obtained nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
soda and magnesia, iodine, and common salt. It is believed that the 
present price of nitrate of, soda is abnormally low, and it is 
only those grounds that contain the richest raw material and have 
the newest machinery and best facilities for transport that can com-^ 
pete with any profit at the present prices. One or two large nitrate 
establishments there are which can place ^ nitrate containing 96 per 
cent, of the pure substance on board ship for about £8 a ton, making 
by the transaction a small profit. But these establishments have 
exceptional facilities, and on the whole it would appear that the 
generally low prices that have existed for some time are to a con- 
siderable extent attributable to the large sales of guano which have 
been made on account of the Chilian Ctevernpient and the Peruvian 
bondholders as a consequence of the result of the late war. Not- 
withstanding, however, the severe cl^aracter of this competition, the 
quantity of the nitratCi-cf soda exported is increasing year by year* 
It is probable that )9!(^h the working out of the present richest and 
most accessible depoAfe, and a diminution in the large sales.of guano, 
the British farmer win shortly find . that he has to pay more for his 
nitrate of soda than h^U doing :jj^ew — ^unless, indeed^ invention steps 
in and provides some cWiisgm methods of extraction. 

As for English manufoptures imported intoOhili, there can, } thinks 
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be no doubt that on the whole they are more genuine and reliable 
than those of other nations. Considerable business competition has 
arisen of late, and this mainly from the large number of Germans who 
haTe come to the country and are now settled there. Many of these, 
no doubt, are only tillers of the soil. A German colony was established 
some few years ago at Yaldivia^ in the south of Chili, and though 
the climate is by no means so good as that of some other parts 
of the country, the settlers have thriven immensely, and will one day 
assuredly exercise an important influence in the country. But it is 
not as tillers ^ the soil that German competition is of importance. 
Without counnng several great En^ish houses uqw represented by 
Germans, the Teuton flood has already made great inroads on the best 
positions in every branch of Chilian commerce, with the result, pro 
tantOf of displacing the English element. The effects of this will be 
felt even more in the future tb|tn at the present time. Although 
Germans, like Englishmen, will not pay more for goods because they 
happen to be manufactured by tbeir own countrymen, still, the 
prices being equal, human nature' comes in, and the German orders 
from the German. The Germans, moreover, seem to possess greater 
power of adapting themselves to tho requirements of the country 
than the Englishman. He usually knows two languages, English and 
Frefich, in addition to his own, and with characteristic industry he 
manages very quickly to acquire Spanish as well. His superiority 
to the Englishman in this matter must bo freely admitted by tho 
latter; and to this, and also to tho fact that the Gormans arc willing 
to work for lower salaries than the English, the great demand for the 
services of the former is to bo attributed. The Germans themselves 
deny that their countrymen are willing to work for lower remunera- 
tion than the English ; but 1 am inclined to think, from all I heard 
while in the country, that the truth lies between tho Jiwo state- 
ments. The German is wjUing to enter an office at a lower salary 
than an Englishman thinks he can live on, but when the German has 
established his own value and made himself a position, ho takes care 
to demand and secure the foil market equivalent for his services. 
There can bo^no doubt that German competition will be an important 
factor in the future of England’s commercial dealings with Chili. A 
line of steamships lately started between Hamburg and Chili is 
proving already highly Bucces|ful, and paying largo dividends to 
the shareholders. * • 

Buf however much' the German may compete with tho English- 
man in tho merchant’s office, the English or Scotch mechanic is 
everjrwhere a thriving individual and highly considered. There are 
many men in good positions in South America who had begun life 
as British mechanics sent out to be foremen or artisans in executing 
some great work. By dint of hard labour and hard-headedness they 
iiave worked thems^ves up the ladder to positions they could never 
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have dreamt of attaining in the old country. Does not this point a 
lesson for those intending to settle in countries like South America P 
If a comparatively uneducated man can be eminently successful just 
because ho was in the first instance a olcver handicraftsman, would 
it not be greatly to the advantage of those who have to fight the 
battle of life, especially in undeveloped lands like those of South 
America, if to a “liberal” education they could add the know- 
ledge of some handicraft, and so be ready to work either with a saw 
or a pen, as occasion required. 

The general prosperity of the country is amply proved by the 
fact that whereas in 1880 ihh imports were 27,10(6,000 dels., and 
the exports 46,482,000 dols., in 1882 imports had increased to 
53,500,000 dols. and exports to 71,400,000 dols. The Treasury 
accounts of the Republic just published show that from January to 
September, 1883, inclusive, tho fiscal entries have been 30,436,373 
dols., showing an excess of tho returns of the same period of 1882 of 
385,966 dols. On the other side, tho disbursements for tho nine 
months amounted to 25,902,573 dols. 

There is no doubt that tho tendency for linglish capital to seek in- 
vestment in South America has greatly increased of late, and also 
that many persons would bo more ready at the present moment to 
purchase and work an estate in South America than in some (larts 
of the United Kingdom. It is estimated that about £140,000,000 
sterling of English money is invested in South America ; certainly 
of this vast sum not the least secure or profitable portion is that 
which is invested in Chili. The immense tribute paid annually to 
England from investments iu land, railways, and every conceivable 
industry is as secure as the law can make it. In no one of the South 
American republics have I over heard feelings of dissatisfaction 
expressed regarding the immense sums received annually by 
European, chiefly British capitalists, from their investments and at 
the still greater sums which they will one day j’ecoive, by the flood 
of immigration raising the capital value of their property. On the 
contrary, the people gladly see the purchase of estates by foreigners, 
as they think it will then be someone’s interest to proihote the settle- 
ment of their own particular country, and are quite content that the 
absentee landlord in 'Europe should recoivj^ his uttermdst farthing, 
to recompense him and to encourage others. The necessaries of life 
are so abundant ^and so easily earned, the road to wealth is open to 
so many, that antipathy to property, or sooialistio ideas, may*be said 
to be non-existent. ':« Qae constantly bears people say, “ These South. 
American republics in a perpetual state of revolution.” So far 
as Chili is concerned, lli^is is not the fact : for a quarter of a century 
there has been no sign ^if revolution in tho country, and I can 
confidently assert that re^^t for^lew and order is there very deeply 
rooted, and has become in met a part of the national character. 

OocH&AJns. 
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« ■ 

Betond the ages far away, 

When yot the fateful Earth was young, 
And mid her seas unfurrowcd lay 
Her lands uncitiod and unsung, 

The Gods in council round their King 
Were met for her apportioning. 

Then shook the Sire the golden um 

Wherefrom the lots leapt forth to view, 
And God by God took up in turn 
The symbol of his kingdom due ; 

Till each had linked . some heavenly name 
To human hope and human fame. 

When lo, a footstep on the floor, 

A radiance in the radiant air ; 

A God august, forgot before, 

Tod late arrived, was lastly there — 

The Sun- god from his fiery car 
Unyoked beneath the evening star. 

Then said the Sire : Eor thee no lot, 

0 Sun, of all the lots is dmwn, 

For thy bright chariot, well I wot, 

Hath held thee since the broadening dawn 
But come, for all the gods arc fain 

For thy fair sake J;o cast again.”, 

• • 

Nay now, for mo is little need 

New lots to oast (so spake the Sun) ; 
One isle assign me for the meed 
Of that diurnal course I run : 

Behold beneat]} the glimmering sea 
A land unclaimed, the |and for nie.” 

• 

• Therowitii he shot on arrowy ray 

Down through the blue ^gean deep ; 
llirilled by that magic dart of day. 

The hidden isle shook off her sleep. 

■ She moved, she rose, and with the mom 
She toi^ched the air, and Rhodes was bom. 
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Then all about that starry sea 
There ran a gratulating stir, 

Her fellows for all time to be 
In choral congress greeting her. 

With air-bome song and flashing smiled} 

A sisterhood of glorious isles. 

And still as from his car on high 
Her Lord his daily splendour sent. 

She joyed to know his gladdening eye 
On her, his best-beloved, was bent : 

And ever in that fostering gaze 
Grew up the stature of her praise. 

What early wondrous might was hers, 

The craftsmanship of cunning hands, 

Of that wise art the harbingers 

Whoso fame is uttered through all land's : 

Then Rhodians by the Sun-god's side 
• Besought Athene to abide. 

She came, she loved the Rosy Isle, 

And Lindos reared her eastward fane ; 

To Rhodian chiefs she brought the while 
New thoughts, new valiance in her train, 

New hope to bind about their brows 
The olive of her Father's house. 

Then won Oiagoi^s that prize 

Yet fairer than his silvery crown. 

That voice whereby in godlike wise 
. His name through time goes deathless down. 
In graven gold her walls alojig 
Flamed forth* the proud Pindaric? song. 

She too her own Athenians stirred 
To that fair deed of chivalry. 

That high imperishable wsrd 

That set the Rhodian Dorieus free, 

And linked ip imison divine 

Her Lindiun to her Attic dbrine* « 

Bright hours, too brief! The shadowing hand ^ 
Half l#pbarous of a giant form 
Even tho^trong Sun-god^s loyal land - 
^ Must w|ap in mist of sombre storm, 

When HelWhowed, her birthright gone, 
Beneath the might of Macedon. 
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Yet even then not lightly bound 
Was' Rhodes of any ranquisher ; 

With all his engines thundering round 
The Gity-stormer* stormed not her. 

In vain : anon the Roman doom 
Had sealed her spirit in the tomb. 

Long ageis slept she. Then a dream 
Once more across her slumber dione, 

Cleaving the dark, a quickening gleam 
AU'glorious as in days foregone ; 

A new God's presence noblbr far 
Than any Lord of sun or star. 

He showed her him whose chosen head 
Had leaned upon his holy breast : 

“ For John my well-beloved,” ho said. 

Stand forth, a champion of the West, . 

Sealed with my name, and his in mine, 

Our vanguard in the war divine.” 

She rose, she stemmed the Moslem flood 
That roared and ravined for her life. 

Till drop by drop the knightly blood 
Was drained in that stupendous strife ; 

Then, sole amid the o'erwhelming sea, 

Sank in heroic agony. 

Twice bom, twice slain 1 all this is o’er 
Three hundred years ; yet may 'there be 
(So strong a life is in thy core), 

0 Rhodes, another birth for thee. 

Look up, behold this banner new. 

The white cross on the field of bjue. 

• 

Through all the Isles the broadening light 
Creeps on its sure but lingering way. 

And half are in the fading night 
And half are in\he dawning day : 

Thou too, 0 Rhodes, shalt make thdb one 
Onoe more wiih freedom and the Sun. 

*• Eehbst Mveks, 


(1) Demetrins Folioroetes. 
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In these days when the dreaded form of Asiatic cholera is at our 
very doors, and no one can predict whether or when it may effect 
an entrance, it becomes a matter of first importance that we idiould 
look well to our internal sanitary condition, , and pre-eminently 
to our water-supply. Latterly the alarmists have had matters 
pretty well their own way in their outcry against the quality of 
the water taken from the rivers Thames and Lea for the supply 
of the metropolis, and consequently a widespread feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with these sources would appear to have got abroad. 
I propose to state a few considerations which tend to establish the 
excellent quality of these sources as potable water. The Chemical 
Commission of 1851, consisting of throe eminent chemists, Pro- 
fessor Graham, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hoffmann, who wore appointed 
by the Government to investigate the quality of the water actually 
supplied, expressed their opinion that the Thames water was perfectly 
wholesome, palatable, and agreeable ; uniform, plentiful, and safe in 
use. Again, a Select Committee of the House of Commons, known as 
Mr . Ayrton^s Committee, reported in 1867 that ** as to the main question 
they were satisfied that both the quantity and quality of the water 
supplied from the Thames were so far satisfactory that there was no 
ground for disturbing the arrangements made tmder the Act of 1852, 
and that any attempt to do so would only end in entailing a waste 
of capital and an imnecessary charge upon the owners and occupiers 
of property in the metropolis.’^ The same Committee reported with 
regard to the Lea : ^^*Your •Committee having received scientific 
evidence of the present quality of the water supplied by the New 
River Company and East London Company are satisfied that, as far 
as chemicsl or other science affords the means of judging, the water 
is not only wholesome, but compares favourably with that supplied 
to other places.” The Royal Commission of 1866, known as the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission, reported in 1869, “We are of 
opinion that, when efficient measures are adopted for excluding the 
sewage and other pollution from the T];iames and the Lea, and their 
tributaries, and for infuring perfect filtration, water taken from the 
present sources will bo perfectly w^holesome^and of suitable quality 
for the supply of the metropolis.” Since the date of that report 
most energetic action has been taken by the Thames and Lea Oon- 
servators with a view to excluding the sewage above referred to, and 
the day is not far ditent when the work of esfclusion wiU have 
become complete. 

On the other hand the Sixth Report of the Rivers Pollution 
Commissioners, consisting of Dr. Frankland, the eminent chemist, 
and Mr. Chalmers Mortofii^ the we4:Anown ; i^^o'^lturist, recom- 
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monded, to put it shortly, that on account of their polluted con- 
dition the rivers Thames and Lea should be abandoned as sources 
of potable water. This wholesale condemnation has served to 
arouse popular prejudice against the metropolitan river sources of 
supply, which, owing principally to the stimulating expressions 
which Have from time to time applsared in Dr. Fraidcland’s monthly 
reports, such as “ organic impurity/’ previous sewage contamina- 
tion,” living and moving organisms,” &c., has acquired such a 
force at the present time, that another of the periodical acquittals 
appears imminent. What, let me now ask, is the most practical 
stand-point from which to regard the subject P The answer to this 
question is, I think, supplied in an answer given by Sir Benjamin 
Brodie in his evidence before the Duke of Hiohmond’s Commission. 
Having been asked by Mr. Joseph Prestwich, Q. 7,043, “ You con- 
sidcr, then, with regard to the effect of water upon the health of the 
inhabitants, it is rather a question^for the medical observer than for 
chemical analysis P ” He replied, I really think so. I think that 
chemical analysis is not yet sufficiently advanced (whether it ever 
will be I do not know) to pronounce a decision upon the matter, and 
that you have a better chance of getting at the real connection 
between the injurious matters in the water and diseases generated 
by those matters through statistical observations carried on upon a 
large scale than through chemical analysis. Statistics elicit rela- 
tions of cause and effect on which you cannot deliberately experi- 
ment.” 

We are in a position to start at once with the initial proposition 
that London, considering its magnitude, is the healthiest city in the 
world, exhibiting, as it did, a death-rate for the year ending 1882 
of 21 «4 per 1,000 of the population, as compared with 26*3 in Paris, 
26-4 in Berlin, 29-2 in Vienna, 261 in Rome, 35*2 in St. Peters- 
burg, 31’6 in New York. But it can be objected, and with 
conisidbrable reason, too, thaj the low deatb-rato of London as oom- 
pkr6d \vith foreign towiA is due to its superiority in sanitary matters 
generally, of w;hich a good water supply is only one, and that con- 
sequently to ascribe the low death-rate that prevails in London to 
the excellence of the water supply is not warranted by the facts ; 
in other words, that the relation of cause and effect has not been 
precisely ascertained. .A4mitting the force of this objection, I will* 
endeavour to bring cause and effect into cldaer relationship. What 
class of diseases therefore point most conclusively tef the influence of 
bad drinking water P Diseases of the zymotic class undoubtedly. 
The following table, accordingly, shows the annual death-rate per 
1,000 from the seven principal zymotic diseases, small-pox, measles, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping-cough, typhoid, and diarrhma, in 
liondon, Leicester, Livexpool, Manchester, Salford, and Leeds for the 
decade 1872—1882 r 
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TABLE I. 


Akkttal Dsath-bate feu 1»000 fuoh seven pbincifaii Ztmotio Diseases. 


VeaxB. 

London. 

Leicester. 

LiferpooL 

Manohester. 

SBlfotd. — 

Leeds. 

1872 

3-8 

7-7 

5*7 

5*7 

6*7 

6*2 

1873 

3'3 

50 

3*9 

5*9 

6*0 

6*9 

1874 

3'3 

30 

8*4 

5*5 

6*5 

6*3 

1875 

3-9 

6-2 

4*5 

4*6 

7*2 

4*6 

1876 

3-6 

4*9 

5-6 

6*2 

8*5 

4*5 

1877 

3-6 

3*0 

4*7 

4*2 

4*8 

2*8 

1878 

41 

3*8 

6*1 

4*0 

5*1 

4*5 

1879 

3'3 

2*5 

4*0 

3*4 

4*0 

3*3 

1880 

3-7 

5*7 

5*1 

4*2 

6*8 

3*3 

1881 

3*6 

4*2 

4*5 

2*3 

2*9 

2*9 

1882 

3-5 

3*0 

4*4 

3*8 

39 

3*6 


From a comparison of the above figures, it will appear that, of the 
six towns included, London shows the greatest immunity from the 
seven principal zymotic diseases. But if there be one disease which 
more than another is attributable to the consumption of impure water, 
it is probably diarrhosa. Accordingly, in the next Table I have 
calculated the percentages of mortality from diarrhoea alone per 
1,000 in the same six towns during the years 1872 — 1881 : — 


TABLE II. 


' Tears. 

1872-1881 1 
per 1,000 ] 

London. 

0*89 

Loioeater, 

2*38 

Uvexpool. 

1*59 

Hanehester. 

1*51 

Salford. 

1-77 

f Leeds. 

1*61 

1872 

3490 

306 

998 

755 

249 

602 

1873 

3879 

312 

911 

753 

278 

500 

1874 

3077 

256 

879 

668 

296 

502 

1875 

3198 

300 

842 

516 

283 

560 

1876 

3518 

260 

694 

566 

263 

492 

1877 

2479 

182 

605 

317 

207 

217 

1878 

3651 

" 300. 

979 

520 

340 

624 

1879 

1913 

85 

407 

234 

144 

240 

1880 

3767 

395 

1028 

569 

477 

611 

1681 

2968 

189 

508 

245 

153 

321 


From the above Table it will be seen that, during the period over 
which the figures extends the mortality'^in l^ondon from diarrhoea 
was by far the lowest of the six towns included in the Table. But, 
again it may be objected that the foregoing Tables do not make out 
a clear case in favour of the wholesome quality of the Thames and 
Lea waters, inasmuch as London is largely supplied with water from 
tjie chalk springs, which would have the effect of diluting and 
reducing the death-rate .from the above-itlontioned diseases. To 
meet this objection I will now refee^to a most remarkable Table, for 
the use of which I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, X).E., F.G.S., &c., by whom it has been compiled, from Jth© 
Begistrar-Genoral’s returns. It will be seen, on refe^^oe tp the 
Table, that far from placing the river water supplied to .,tbe metro- 
polis in a position of advantage as regards the deeth-rates, it is a 
positive disadvantage to have the death-rates' of the chalk- water 
drinking districts included in the figures, lyhich of course makes the 
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inference in favour of the Thames and Lea to be drawn from Tables 
I. and II. the more conspicuous and remarkable. 


Tablb srowino the Aybkaob Rates of Mortalitt per Thousand of thb Population for the 
Ten Years 1808 to 1877, in the several Dwpriots in London and the Nsiuhrouruood. 
OoMPXLED BT Mr. Ba)J>WIN liATllAM, C.N., F.G.S., & 0 . 


Name of 
Diftriot 


1 

1 

ii 

It 

•o 

■^8 

|l 

Scarlatina 

death-rate. 

II 

if 

If 

If 

1 

Kstitnated 

Bottice of Water Supply. 


1 

si 

•0 

•P . 

II 

n 

(Population 

1877. 


/ Lamhoth and South- 1 






0-92 






Lunlieth 

1 wark and VauxhoD J 
( Water Companies . ) 

1 Southwark and Vauz- 1 

38'l!6 

23*30 

2*^ 

0-61 









H 


0-05 




Wandsworth 

J hall and Lamhoth | 

( Water Companies . ) 

36-02 

19-85 

2-04 

0-41 

0-02 








Totals 

74-67 

43*16 

m 

Q 

0-52 

1-76 

1-93 

0-10 

0-26 




Averago . 

37-28 

21-IW 

2-25 

M 

0*26 

0-87 

0-96 

0-06 

0-12 

E 


Greenwich . 



22*76 

2-o3 

0-63 


0*81 

1-05 

■ 


■ 

110,920 

Woolwich . 


37*38 


2-6 i 


0*27 

m 

0-93 


is 


WHOlij 


Totals 

m 

42'97 

■)-16 


0-64 

1*79 

1-98 


0-29 

0-12 



Avorago . 

37*61 

21-48 

2*68 


0*27 

0-89 

0-99 

0-06 

0-14 

0*06 



^Ijamhoth, SouthwarkN 













and YauxhaU and 






0-77 





160,650 

Ounborwell. 

/ Kent Companies ) 
(Kent Company in I 



2-18 


■ 

■ 







V part of Pockham) ./ 












Lewisham . 


31-42 

15*8‘J 



0-19 


■ 

D 

1 

H 



Totals 

67*62 

3^5 

3*78 

0-68 

m 

1-44 

1*64 

9 

0*23 

9 



Averago . 


18-27 

1-89 

0-34 

0'20 

072 

0-82 

0-04 

0*11 

0-02 


London) 
mortality j 



36-70 

• 

23’13 

2*66 

0-49 


1 

1 

■ 



3,633,484 


T 


These results show that the death-rate from all causes in the river 
districts and the districts supplied with water from the chalk are 
practically identical, although it is worthy of note that the death- 
rate from enteric fever, from scarlatina, from diarrhoea, from diph- 
theria, and from dysentery, is in each case slightly lower in the 
districts supplied with river wat<y than iu the districts supplied witli. 
chalk water, whilst so far as cholera is concerned the returns in loth 
are identical. 

Next, let us examine briefly some of tbe expressions in Dr. h rank- 
land’s Reports, (a) ** Previous sewage contamination/’ — Lr. h rank- 
land himself has admitted that the reason this expression has been 
omitted from his later reports is that, ''The term was a good 
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deal misunderstood by people who are not acquainted with the 
object of that return, and so it was thought better to omit it.’^ 
(b) ‘‘Organic impurity.” — Eeferring to this expression the three 
eminent chemists, Messrs, Crookes, Odling, and Tidy, in their report 
to the Local Government Board in the year 1882, on “London 
Water Supply,” which report was based upon the analytical exami- 
nation of 2,110 samples of water collected during that year from the 
mains of the seven London companies taking their supply from the 
Thames and the Lea, remark, “ The circumstance that filtered 
Thames water, as supplied to London, contains a variable, but ahvays 
minute proportion of organic ^ matter, amounting on the average to 
less than tlirec-cigliths of a grain, and never exceeding three- 
quarters of a grain per gallon, would bo of significant iraportanco 
only if it could bo sbowxi to bo an unwholesome constituent of the 
water. But taking a series of years, and relying solely upon the 
water analyses supplied to the Ecgistrar-Gcncral, it does with singu- 
lar perversity happen tliat the years in which iho inctropolitaii rate 
of mortality is exceptionally high, are the years in which the “pro- 
portion of organic impurity ” in the water is relatively low ; while 
the years in which the metropolitan rale of mortality is oxcoption- 
ally low, arc the years in which “ the proportion of organic impurity” 
in the water is relatively high ; not, of course, because the organic 
ceinstituent of river water is any more wholesome than it is prejudi- 
cial, hut most j»robably because the climatic conditions of the year 
which aflected the rate of mortality in one way affected the propor- 
tion of organic matter in an opposite w^ay. The same chemists, in 
their report for the year 1881, comment on the use of the expression, 
“ organic impurity,” in the following emphatic manner, “ But 
despite of all protests, the unfounded use of the words ‘ impurity 
and pollution * will doubtless be continued for some timo ‘ to sjtartle 
thoso mnaequaintod with the subject.^ Sooner or later, however, 
we venture to think thivt this scarccrcw 'term will follow in the 
wake of llie fellow expression, ‘previous sewage contamination,^ 
which, no longer serving to point a moral in the right direction, 
has been judiciously though tardily abandoned.” (c) “Living or 
moving organisms.” — I find that §ir Francis Bolton, Water 
Examiner to tlic Loc/il Government Board, reported on the 16th 
February, 1872, upon the subject matter of a memorial addressed 
to the Government by the Vestry ojjthe parish of St. Mary, Newing- 
ton, which quoted from Dr. Frankland’s reports, and laid special 
stress upon the presence of ** living and moving organisms ” in the 
water supplied by the companies to the parish. Sir Francis, dealing 
with that portion of the memorial, remarks : — 

“ The following is the number of occasions when living or moving 
organisms were reported as seen in the water 
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Of the Soutjiwahk axi> 

Vaux- 

Laubsth Cohfaky. 


HALL Con r ANY. 


1869 

5 

1869 . . . . 

8 

1870 

0 

1870 . . . . 

1 

1871 

4 

1871 , . , . 

4 




“ From the foregoing extracts it will bo soon, without taking into 
consideration the great increase of population, that' the death-rate in 
the Parish of St. Mary, Newington, has not apparently been in 
any way affected by the state of the water, as in 18G0, when the 
* living and moving organisms * were seen on thirteen occasions, tho 
deaths from typhoid fever and diarrhtea were 19, in 1870 they wcro 
seen only once, and the deaths were 22, while in 1871 they were 
observed on eight occtisioiis, and the deaths are registered at 20, thus 
the highest death-rate appears in the same year when tho ‘ living 
and moving organisms ' were absent/* I would observe upon this, 
that tho logical inference would Appear to be that the presence of 
‘‘living and moving organisms ” in drinking water appears rather to 
exercise a beneficial olTcct upon tho health of tho consumers. 

Such is the statistical evidence that I adduce in favour of the 
Thames and Lea as sources of supply. What can bo said to tho 
contrary ? Attempts have been mado, it is true, to connect some of 
the various London cholera epidemics with the London water supply. 
Thus, Dr. Frankland, in his evidence before the Dulcc of Richmond's 
Commission, referring to tho epidemic of 1866, told tho Commission 
that he had “ come to tlic conclusion that there was a direct connec- 
tion between the water supply and the outbreak of the disease in tho 
eastern portion of London,” But when Dr^ Lothoby was called to 
give evidence, he was asked, “ You are aware that it has been alleged 
that the main cause of the cholera in the East-end of Jjoudon was 
due to the water supply, do you entertain that opinion ? ” “ No ; I 

entertain the oj)posllc opinion. It was a matter of duty with rao 
to investigate the who^e of the circiynstances connected wdth tho 
East London supply. In the first place, it was supplied to tho 
hospital to which I am attached ; in the next place, it was suijplied to 
the eastern division of the City, where, as officer of health, it was my 
duty to look well into the matter ; and, in tho third place, I was very 
desirous to ascertain whether or not the water had been in any way 
concerned in the propagalcion of the disease. , I therefore investigated 
it very fully ; ” and a little farth& on in his evidence, he was asked 
this general question, “ Do you think the present supply of water 
to the London people is wholesome water P ” “I do; a thoroughly 
wholesome water.” Indeed it would appear to bo the fashion nowa- 
days, whenever an outbreak of d.isease occurs in any part of Loudon, 
the reason for which is not at once apparent upon the surface, to 
ascribe it to the had quality of tho water supplied to tho particular 
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locality. Thus Sir Francis Bolton, a few years ago, made an investi- 
gation of the circumstances attending an outbreak of diarrhoea in 
South London which had. been attributed to the water supply, and 
ascertained that the real explanation of it consisted in the fact that 
for some days before it appeared rotten plums had been extensively 
hawked in the neighbourhood and eaten by the inhabitants. 

Would London bo better ofE if the present sources were abandoned, 
and a new supply from some other source introduced ? Two new 
sources are available : — 

(1.) The chalk. 

(2.) Lakes and rivers more dr less distant from London. 

(1.) Assuming that an adequate^ supply could be obtained from 
the chalk for the requirements of London, which is entirely proble- 
matical, should wo be any better off as regards quality P Mr. Bald- 
win Latham's table shows us, in the first place, that our health will 
certainly not be improved by the introduction of a chalk supply. 
Again, it is at least open to question, whether chalk winters are not 
more productive than river waters of certain discat'cs, such as calcu- 
lus, gravel, &c. I find that it was stated by Mr. Bateman (Past 
President, Inst. C.E.), in the discussion upon Mr. Binneirs paper 
on ‘‘ The Water Supply of the City of Paris," at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, that when the town of Paisley was supplied with 
very hard water, gravel and stone were common maladies among 
the inhabitants, but that upon the substitution of a soft-water 
supply they disappeared. Moreover, Dr. Parkes, in his evidence 
before the Duke of Richmond's Commission, stated that, *'In 
Germany especially there ^is a very strong opinion in certain 
parts that the phosphate of lime calculi and calculi generally are 
more common in districts where the inhabitants use very hard 
water." . Secondly, to tap the chalk for the purposes of metro- 
politan water supply would certainly conflict with the canon laid 
down by the Duke of Richmond’s Commission, “ That no town or 
district should bo allowed to appropriate a source of supply which 
naturally and geographically belongs to a town or district nearer to 
such source, unless under special circumstances which justify the 
appropriation.” In order to get a supply from the chalk deep wells 
would have to be sink into it, and extensive pumping operations 
carried on. This would produce what engineers call ‘‘ a cone of 
exhaustion " which would extend^fbr miles. 

(2.) Lakes and rjvers more or less distant from London. The 
same objection whidi, has just been stated applies with even still 
greater force to thoib sources. But in addition there is the strate- 
gical objection tha*^ in the event of invasion and the temporary 
occupation by an enemy of the district containing the source of 
supply, London might bo subjected to the horrors of n water famine. 

0. Norman Bazalgette. 



TWO COLONIAL QUESTIONS. 

I. -THE GERMANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

A REMOTB harbour on the south-west coast of Africa has been the 
means of temporarily disturbing the amicable relations between the 
English and German Governments. The incident of Angra Pequiaa 
has caused many people to refer to thoir maps and wonder whether 
the bay is, strategically or commercially, such a valuable ono after 
all, or whether, on the assumption* that any peg is good enough 
occasionally to hang a theory upon, it is simply serving a diplomatic 
purpose. A Bremen merchant has obtained a concession, set up some 
stores for the Hottentots, and been fortunate enough to secure the 
favour of Prince Bismarck in his commercial enterprise ; hence the 
philippics of the press and the thunders of German wrath immedi- 
ately it was thought that England or England’s colonists ventured 
to cross the Chancellor’s purpose of protecting a German trader and 
encouraging German commerce. 

The difficulty that has arisen between the Germans and ourselves 
ow'cs its origin chiefly to the procrastination of the Colonial Office 
and a want of definite statements on the part of our ministers and of 
the Parliament at Capetown. A glance at tho map will show us that 
the Orange or Gariep River, which drains tho interior basin of South- 
west Africa, is the northern boundary of tho Cape Colony, and forms 
in itself a sufficiently clear lino of demarcation. Between the Orange 
River and tho Portuguese possessions, of which the River Cuneno is 
the southern boundary, lies an immense tract of open and waterless 
country with the terrible Kalihari desert on its east, providing but 
scanty subsistence to tbo few last wandering Bushmen clans and their 
Hottentot congeners. Along the coast a strip of white yielding sand, 
varying in breadth from for{y to a hundred Iniles, renders communica- 
tion with tho interior difficult in many places. Horses and oxen are 
subject to many diseases, and the only animal that can with any 
certainty be expected to live and work is the donkey. Tho country 
exceeds in size the combined *area of the Cape Colony, Eaffraria and 
Natal, but is very spaysely populated. With this region, or with 
certain points in it, tho Cape has already* had commercial transac- 
tions and some official connection* and it was in oi^der that no other 
Europeans might obtain a footing there that a commissionci’, Mr. 
Coates Palgrave, was sent np in 1876 to travel and report on the 
country and its inhabitants. His report is the most valuable and 
authentic document we possess upon the subject, his long and 
intimate a6quaintance with the character of the aboriginal races 
rendering him a particularly fit person to write upon them and their 
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country. He interviewed the scattered Hottentot and Damara clans, 
and roprosontod the benefits that would accrue to them from a closer 
connection with the colony ; and ho brought some chiefs down to 
Capetown to bo impressed with the visible signs of the white man's 
power and riches. The principal results of his expedition were the 
fonnal annexation of Walvisch Bay, together with the adjacent 
littoral, the establishment of a magistracy there, and a Residency at 
Okahandja, at the kraal of the Chief of the Kamahereros. The 
Colonial Government voted money for the magistrates and their 
staffs, and the title given to Mr. Coates Palgruvc was Special Com- 
missioner to the tribes north of'iho Orange River." 

The question of Angra Pequifia and the hays farther south is moro 
coraplicat(jd. It is clear that the Germans have succeeded in esta- 
blisliing themselves in the first port, and it is equally clear that they 
wore completely within their rights in doing so. Whether they 
would have done so at all if the Colonial Oflice at homo and the 
Ministers of the Cape Parliament had been more prompt and decided 
in their answers to official interrogations on the subject is a different 
question. It is nearly a year ago since the Bremen merchant, Herr 
Xuderitz, purchased a tract of country from a certain ‘‘ Caphiin of 
Bethany," a native chief, and began to trade, A correspondence 
arose concerning this enterprise between the Foreign Secretary and 
her Majesty's Ambassador at Berlin. There seemed so little to he 
expected from this step as a commercial speculation that Mr. Merri- 
man, one of tho Ministers of the late Scanlen Ministry, and member 
for Namaqualand, writes thus : — 

“It is difficult to imagine that any serious idea could have been entertained 
of establishing a colony in the ordinary sense upon so inhospitable a spot, but 
it is quite within tho bounds of possibility that, as an inlot for interior trade, or 
on account of tho hitherto undeveloped mineral wealth, tho possession of a 
territory on this coast may he of very considerable value. Ministers havo 
thought it right briefly to call attention to tho facts connected with the occupa- 
tion, and to point out the grave consequences which will ensue from the unre- 
strained trado in arms and ammunition and from the possible disputes between 
Europeans of different nationalities beyond the borders of any civilized juris- 
diction, but yet sufficiently close to a very largo and singularly mixed popula- 
tion which is sure to take a lively interest in any quarrel that may arise.” 

Mr. Mcrriman did siot absolutely propose the annexation of the 
country, hut was anxioua to obtain some de^itc statement from the 
Imperial Government as to their reeponsibilities. But however much 
Lord Derby agreed with the tenor of Mr. Merriman's suggeBtkms^ 
he did not wish to take the responsibility of controlling' the coast 
upon his shoulders. Meantime the Qeman Government were im- 
portunate in their requests to have the matter settled, and an 
assurance given of British protection. Lord Derby ot ^ce asked 
the Oapo Government whether they would U3»dert^e the control of 
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Angra Pequifia if it wore made British tcrritoiw. Ho stated that 
the matter was urgent, and that it would be difficult to resist the 
representations of tho German Government, but failing other pro- 
tection for German subjects at that place they must assume jurisdic- 
tion over it/' This telegram was sent out to the Capo in February, 
1884, but it was not till May 7th — most unaccountable delay — ^that 
Sir Thomas Scanlen, who was about to retire from the Promiorship, 
replied that he left the matter to tho disposal of his successors. Lord 
Derby telegraphed again for a decisive answer, but Sir Thomas Scanlen 
simply answered that he would have been prepared to submit a pro- 
posal for the protection of Angra Pequifia by the Capo Govommont 
had he remained in office. His successor, Mr. ITpingtou, did draft a 
proposal, but it was too late. A German gunboat was on its way to 
annex the bay, carrying a Commissioner with full powers. 

The sequel affords a curious illustration of tho fashion of colonial 
diplomacy. It was felt by Lord Derby that the establishment of a 
number of German stations on the south-west coast might imperil 
the interests of the Cape Colony. It had already been pointed out 
that tho Cape customs might suffer and danger arise on tho northern 
frontier if tho introduction of an unlimited number of firearms were 
allowed. It was proposed, therefore, that the coast betweoii “ the 
Orange River and the southern Portuguese boundary, including tho 
British settlement at Walvisch Bay, should bo brought under the 
control of tho Cape Government, but this control would not bo exercised 
within the territory at Angra Pequifia, which would bo under Gorman 
protection." Moreover, the German Government were invited to 
concur in appointing a commission to deal 'with claims of British 
subjects who hud acquired concessions. Of course, the result of the 
assumption of control of tho littoral from the Orange River to the 
Cunene will bo to isolate tho German settlement of Angr^ Pequifia. 
It is at this that the Gennans are exasperated, and not perhaps 
altogether without cause. Had Lord Derby at once taken upon 
himself the trifling responsibility of protecting Angra Pequifia some 
months ago, as he was requested to do by tho Gorman Government, 
the incident would have terminated. 

To the political casuist the action of Lord Derby is inexplicable. 
He represents the colonial interests in a Cabinet which has most 
studiously avoided responsibility and disavowed a policy of annexa- 
tion. In other parts of Africa Lord Derby, rather than protect the 
loyal BeOhuanas or give peace to distracted Zululand by the assump- 
tion of a rightful position as ruler and arbitrator, has suffered the 
former to be overrun by the Boers, and the latter to bo torn and 
disquieted by intestine war and then annexed tlio Transvaal. 

Oemventions have been made and unmade with the Transvaal^ the 
letter and qiirit of treaties in South Africa have boon violated by 
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the Boers ; Commissioners such as Mr. Hudson and Mr. Mackenzie 
have been insulted and driven from their posts, and all this has been 
endured. Suddenly Lord Derby suggests the control of the littoral 
of South-west Africa from the Orange Biver to the Cunene, because 
a friendly power wishes to establish a colony at Angra Fequiua ! 
Apart from the question of abstract right, where is the Cabinet’s con* 
sistency if they ignore definite responsibilities in one part of Africa, 
but assume them in others where the obligation to assume them is 
not onc-hundredth part so binding ? 

To turn to the proceedings of the Capo Parliament, we find that 
in consequence of the hint given by the Imperial Government, a 
Mr. innes gave notice amidst applause that ho would move, That 
in consequence of Angra Fequiila having passed into the hands of a 
foreign power, the colony should take such steps as are necessary ta 
secure to itself its north-western trfide.” It was understood perfectly 
well that if the Cape Colony would assume the protectorate and boar 
the cost they might annex what they wished. So as the Cape 
Government could not have Angra Pequina, they wore to have the 
coast above and below it. A resolution, therefore, was passed in 
the Capo Parliament — one of the last acts of the session — by which 
the west coast-line was formally annexed as far as the Portuguese 
settlements. There was no discussion on the subject, the Cape 
Parliament being practically unanimous. 

The colonial aspirations of Germany cannot but be of interest to 
England. Prince Bismarck has interested himself deeply in them 
of late. On June 24 he appeared before a Beichstag Committee for 
the first time since 1871, the subject being the subvention of the 
Government mail steamship lines to Asia and Australia. In a rough 
fashion the Chancellor sketched the colonial policy of Germany. 

** * It is net at present,’ ho said, * tho intention of the Imperial Government 
to establish colonies with oiEcial machiner^% on the French or li^nglish pattern, 
but whorovor private Gormafi subjects acquire po^ssessions hitherto without 
owners tho Government will consider itself under the obligation to give iheii 
full protection. No opposition is apprehended from the British Government, 
and tho machinations of colonial authorities must be prevented.’ ” 

This last sentence is evidently a at the Monroe doctrine, 

which has found favour with the colonists in Australia and the Cape 
Colony. It was rumoured, though probably without much founda- 
tion, that the hurried annexation ofiNew Guinea by Captain Chester 
in the name oftlfe Queeyland Government, was made in order to 
anticipate tho de8%n|^ German corvette called the Carola. With 
reference to the Congo tho German Chancellor said the question was 
more complicated on account of the Portuguese pretensions and the 
Anglo-Porlugucse treaty, both of which he refused to recognise. It 
has been suggested that the German Government will repudiate the 
action of the Cape Government in annexing tho coast from the 
Orange Liver to the Cunene, as the Cologne Qntdie remarks, ‘‘ that 
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the act itself cannot be defended on any principle of international 
usage,” but a calmer judgment may show that the protectorate of 
the littoral by the British is at least as legal as the protectorate of 
Angra Pequifia by the Germans. A distinction may bo drawn 
oeiiainly between a de facto and a de jure occupancy, but the broad 
fact remains that for some years English influence has been para- 
mount along the coast. In all questions of colonial annexations it is 
the men who have settled and laboured as colonists who deserve to 
control the country that marches on their borders. A Monroe 
doctrine, if not carried too far, is a fair one, and need not 
break up international amities. In fairness, the rights of the settlers 
must bo considered first. Sporadic settlements on their borders 
depriving them of custom duos, or encouraging gun running, or 
assuming the form of convict institutions, are injurious to their 
interests. It is deeply to be regretted that Englishmen and Ger- 
mans should have differed on a question of colonisation. The instincts 
of the two nations arc very similar, and they amalgamate readily 
imder the altered conditions of a colonial life. In almost every town 
and village of South Africa are found German traders and settlers, 
content with their lot, and glad enough to breathe the atmosphere of 
freedom that pervades her Majesty's colonics. The ‘‘ German Legion ” 
which was located on the eastern borders of the colony after the 
Crimean War, afford a standing proof of Teutonic prosperity in a 
land over which the British flag floats. Nor is there any prim&facie 
evidence that Gormans occupying a coterminous territory as a sepa- 
rate community, should fail to agree with men of Anglo^-Saxon 
extraction. It is idle to suspect a .neighbour boforo ho has given 
cause for suspicion. 

The Press criticism of Germany is at present not only irritating, 
but in some respects incorrect. The Cologne Gazette remarks : — 

“Tho moro England eoUlcsJioraclf comfortably on tlio Suez Canal and on 
the Bed Sea, as the groat military route to, Inlia, tho moro does thoro rocodo 
ffom her view that roinoto South African land in which tho British cdomerit 
is retiring in hopeless contest with men of Gorman blood.’’ 

If the immediate reference is to our disasters at Langnek 
and Majuba Hill, it should be recollected that the Transvaal Delegates 
were recently welcomql at Paris a short tinfe ago on the grounds 
of being the representatives of Boers of French extraction, who settled 
at the Cape after the Kevocation df the Edict of Nantes. Consequently 
there is not much force in this appeal to nationality. Moreover the 
Germans at the Cape itself have always most emphatically distin- 
guished themselves from the older stratum of the Boer population 
and from the more recent importations of Hollanders. It is a signi- 
ficant fact that tho man who at a crisis in Cape history, when a 
movement was set on foot to introduce Cape Dutch into the Parlia- 
mentary debates, showed himself most emphatically opposed to this 
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rctrogrcBsiye step, was a distinguislicd German, a Professor Hahn, 
who had worked as a scholar and a linguist in the very territory 
about which Germans and Englishmen are disputing on the west 
coast. The wisdom of his protest against the introduction of bilingual 
debates is amply proved by events, for it is an accepted truth that 
Parliamentary discussion in the Legislative Chambers at the Cape 
has been absolutely ruined by it. As a matter of special interest on 
the present occasion it may be recorded that Germans have proved 
themselves able missionaries, linguists, and learned colonists, carry- 
ing with them into Hottentot wastes the spirit of patient inquiry 
concerning the customs and laifguages and dialects of the Aboriginal 
races. The Boers have never made a single contribution to science 
by which tho language and customs of the natives, or indeed the 
special attributes of the land they live in, could bo better understood. 
An educated German and a nomad Boer differ from one another 
toio coilo. Professor Maxmiiller owes some of his most interest- 
ing data in the ^‘science of language ’’ to men like Dr. Bleek and the 
missionaries of the Bhenish mission, who certainly have done good 
work in Damarulaiid and Namaqualand. Such details point to the 
fact that tho Germans arc our able coadjutors in tho task of re- 
claiming a country like South Africa. 

All Gej'man attempts at colonisation arc in their origin essen- 
tially commercial and understood, and, therefore, differ very widely 
from thoso of France, which aim rather at conquest than at colonisa- 
tion in its proper sense. The ruined villages of Madagascar are a 
testimony to tho accuracy of tho French artillery, but they are poor 
records of colonisation, • The French endeavour to recoup themselves 
in their war expenses by exacting war indemnities from tho con- 
quered ; the Germans in a more rational manner encourage Gorman 
merchants and commercial enterprise. 

Whatever differences exist between Germans and Englishmeii may 
ho adjusted by a timely feforence to the common sense of the two 
nations. Africa is large enough for the Teutonic and the Anglo- 
Saxou races. Above all our Colonial Secretaries of tho time being 
should earn the reputation of straightforward and decisive action. 
Lord Derby and the present Cabinet ha^^e, most unfortunately, hmn 
late and ill-advised inUheir annexation schemes. If, in any parts 
of our extended empire, English and Gterman colonial interests a9re 
Kkely to clash, th% best way to avoii this is by the assertion of. a 
clear and reasonable policy, dictated neither by fear nor pr^udic^ 
but resting for its justification upon the conclusions gathered' from 
international law as concerning colonial rights and pnmleges* Had 
Lord Derby assumed a protection of tho remote : hay . of Angra 
Pequina when first desired to do so by the Glerman Government, 
British influences would still have reigned supreme in South-west 
Africa. WiLLtAM Gaeswell. 
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n.— WHAT ENGLAND HAS DONE FOR THE ZUliUS. 

At a time when the public mind is engrossed with a qxiestion of 
foreign policy so important as that of Figypt, and a domestic question 
so exciting as the reform of the House of Lords, it may seem almost 
hopeless to attempt to draw attention to anything else. Neverthe- 
less, the difficulties to bo solved in South Africa are so great, while 
the efforts to deal with them during the last few years have been, by 
general consent, so unsuccessful, that it seems to bo the duty of any 
one v/ho has gained by living in the country any special knowledge 
of its affairs to try to turn that knowledge to account. Tliough no 
regard be paid bj’^ the statesmen responsible for the administration of 
the colonies, and little impression bo made upon the preoccupied 
minds of politicians in general, this good at least will have been 
gained, that the people of South Africa will see that their affairs, 
which during last session receivpd scant attention in the House of 
Commons, and were absolutely* ignored in the ITouse of Lords, are 
considered worthy of discussion in the columns of the Press. 

Since the present Government camo into office it has been com- 
pelled to take measures for the pacification of four countries in South 
Africa, the Transvaal, Basutoland, Bechuaiialand, and Zululand. In 
none of the four can the measures taken be said to have been successful ; 
but in Zululand the failure has been most conspicuous. The terms 
under which the Transvaal was retroceded proved so unworkable 
that they have had to be superseded by a new convention. Tho 
settlement of Bechuanaland, too long deferred, was at length 
entrust^ to a Commissionei‘, who in such a capacity was unpalatable 
not onjy to the people with whom he. had 1b deal, but to the white 
people of South Africa generally. It has been found necessary to with- 
draw him already, and replace him by a man of very different stamp. 
Both in Basutoland and in Bechuanaland the Imperial r(‘piy)sentatiyes 
occupy a pitiable position, ^ They are expected to restore and main- 
tain order in bountriefe which are as large as European States, and 
which are in a condition of chronic anarchy, with a paltry force of 
some score or so of native policemen. Naturally, the govemment is 
a farce, and the Imperial administration is brought into contempt 
with the natives, and into odium with tho adjoining colonics and 
Dutch States. Nothing but evil can come* from a system which 
sanctions lawlessness, as in Bechuanaland, and can neither protect 
loyals nor coerce rebels, as in Basutoland. And the evil is felt not 
only in those districts themselves, and the civilised countries which 
have the misfortune to be ou their borders, but its effects arc apparent 
all over South Africa, and lawlessness which has been found to be 
profitable in Bechuanaland and Basutoland might bo trusted to 
reappear in Zululand. 

The climax of British maladministration has been reached in that 
country. The Zulus were a prosperous and powerful native race. 
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upon whom in 1879 we made what has been charaeterised by Mr. 
Gladstone as a monstrously unjust war : one of the most monstrous 
in our history : one of the most monstrous in point of policy, and one 
of the most dearly indefensible in point of principle/* Politicians of 
nil shades of opinion are now agreed in its condemnation. After 
the war, which ended in the capture of their king and the entire 
break up of the native government, we forced upon the Zulus a form 
of administration which led to civil war and great bloodshed. We 
then substituted a second form of government, which resulted in still 
more bloodshed and internecine strife. We then declined to provide 
any government at all, >vhich has ended in Boer adventurers doing 
our duty, and Zululand becoming, or being in process of becoming, a 
Boer province. Pew people will deny that that is a true history of 
our dealings with the Zulus, and they will hardly maintain that it is 
a history of which we have any reason to be proud. The responsi- 
bility for it is not confined to politicians of one way of thinking ; and 
in discussing it in some detail I wish to avoid doing so in any party 
spirit. 

The real motive for the Zulu War is probably to be found in the 
obstacle which Zululand then presented to the scheme for the con- 
federation of the South African Colonies and States ; but the ostensible 
motives were two. There was the actual danger to the neighbouring 
white communities apprehended from the military system of Cetsh- 
wayo. There was also the barbarous cruelty towards his subjects, 
which was said to mark his despotic rule. Accordingly these were 
the two ideas which at the close of the war governed ISritish policy. 
The administration of the country was placed in the hands of thirteen 
independent chiefs, who pledged themselves not to revive in any form 
the old military system, nor to allow the importation of arms or 
ammunition. In the selection of these chiefs all dynastic claims on 
tho part of the royal house were ignored, Cetsh way o*8 relatives being 
studiously passed over. The British Government solemnly promised 
that Oetshwayo should never return to Zululand, and stationed a 
British Resident in the country to guide and advise the independent 
chiefs. Unfortunately, no power was given to this oflScial to enforce 
his advice, a fact which the chiefs were\iot long in discovering. The 
intertribal fighting which followed was only what might have been 
expected where chiefs were placed side by side with no controlling 
power, some of whom had been raised to positions which they had 
never held before, while others had suffered degradation to which 
they were equally unaccustomed. This fighting was accompanied hy 
great bloodshed, the slaughter of the Abaqulusi alone resulting in the 
loss of over a thousand lives, and the defeat of Sitimela in that of 
some hundreds, among these being included the lives of many women 
and children. 

It was impossible for the British Government to contemplate trtthj 
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equanimity such a condition of things. Here was a people whoso 
country had been invaded by us, and all law and order in it destroyed 
in “a monstrously unjust ” manner, and w'ho had been plunged into 
yet further misery and bloodshed by our blundering efforts to substi- 
tute a government for the one which we had overthrown. Something 
must be done to remedy the mischief done by us. Our mistake had 
been to give the British Besident no controlling power, no paramount 
authority, which would enable him to protect innocent and punish 
offending chiefs. That defect must be supplied. There was then, 
and had been for some time, a considerable agitation on behalf of the 
restoration of the ex-King Cetshwayo. A certain number of the 
Zulus wished for his return, and a largo number of people in England 
thought that in that way only could the injustice which had boon done 
him be atoned. He would represent the paramount authority which 
the Resident had lacked, and which the British Government would not 
supply from fearof indefinitely increasing their responsibilities in Zulu- 
land. At the same time it was felt that our responsibilities were already 
great, and that such an experiment as the restoration of Cetshwayo, 
in defiance of the original objects of the war, and in direct violation 
of our solemn pledges to the thirteen chiefs, if it should prove un- 
successful, could only aggravate those already existing responsibilities. 
It was matter also for consideration that wo had prohibited these 
Zulus from procuring arms and ammunition, that, in consequonco of 
this, and the way in which we had divided and disorganised them, 
they lay almost at the mercy of enemies who formerly feared them, 
and that therefore they had a strong claim upon our protection. 

In April, 1882, a debate on this subject took place in the House of 
Commons, and the Prime Minister made an important speech, in the 
course of which he dwelt upon the gravity of the stop involved in the 
restoration of Cetshwayo. He emphasised strongly tho binding 
nature of our obligations to the thirteen chiefs who had boon created 
by us, and had accepted their positions qn tho distinct engagement 
from us that under no circumstances sh^ould Cetshwayo or his dynasty 
ever exist again in the country. He showed that the majority of 
these chiefs had been loyal in observing the conditions to which they 
had been bound by us. He^depicted tho dangers likely to arise from 
the restoration of the King, and said he thouglit such a step would 
add considerably to olir responsibilities. Nothing could bo truer 
than the words of Mr. Gladstonp. If, af£or all tho misery wo had 
inflicted upon the Zulus, first by the war, and theft by our uf fempt to 
fulfil the duty entailed by that war, we were to plungo them into a 
still worse state of anarchy by a second and more unfortunate attempt 
to give them a government, clearly tho burden of our responsibilities 
would lie upon us all the heavier. 

This, however, is exactly what has happened. Cetshwayo was 
.reared. His ** presence entirely failed in recalling the people to 
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their allegiance,” and was “ a new cause of political disturbance and 
an extensive shedding of* blood.” Hence we became liable for the 
addition, foretold by Mr. Gladstone, to our already heavy respon- 
sibilities towards the Zulu people. And the addition was all the 
more serious because the restoration of Cetshwayo was decided upon 
and carried out in defiance of the opinions of those most qualified to 
judge of it ; such men, for instance, as Sir Henry Bulwer and Sir 
TLcopliilus Shepsione. That this should have happened is somewhat 
curious, because Sir H. Bulwer was sent out, as possessing the entire 
confidence of the Qovcrnmenl., to give them his views on this very 
question. Sir H. Bulwer has always been in favour of the extension 
of a British protectorate over Zululand and condemned the restora- 
tion of Cetshwayo; but not, apparently, from any hostility to 
Cetshwayo personally, for he was originally opposed to the war of 
1879, and acquitted Cetshwayo of any unfriendly intentions towards 
his white neighbours. He was,' however, ovei ruled about the 
King’s restoration, and he has been constantly overmled since, 
though wo have it on the authority of Mr. Evelyn Ashley, that he 
still enjoys tho complete confidence of the Governinont. To the way 
in which liis views have been disregarded may be due the rumour 
that he is going to resign his position. 

If it be said that, though many weighty' opinions were against the 
restoraiion of Cetshwayo, the Governments both of tho Cape and the 
Transvaal were favourable to it, it must be answered that what they 
both desired was the establishment in Zululand of some effective 
supremo power to slop the existing disorder and anarchy. Failing 
the British Qovernmenj;, upon whom the duty rightly devolved and 
by whom it could have been properly carried out, Cetshwayo was tho 
only altcrnalivo. But after it was seen under what circumstances 
Cetshwayo was to be sent back, no one either at the Cape or in the 
Transvaal prophesied anything but failure,aud serious disaster. 

It con bo shown in a vary few' sentencec that tho method by which 
Cetshwayo w^as reinstated in Zululand was marked by precisely the 
same defect as that which caused the government of the thirteen 
chiefs to break dow'ii. The wdiole of Zululand was not given to 
Cetshwayo, but only the central portiomof it, comprising about two- 
thirds of the country. , The northern portion was given to Zibebu, a 
cousin of the King’s, between whom and Cetshwayo there was deadly 
hostility. Zibchu had been appointed by the British Government one 
of the thirteen chiefs, and he positively declined to be again ruled by 
the King. If an attempt had been made to place him under Cetsh- 
way'o, immediate fighting w^ould have tiiken place on a largo scale : 
for Zibebu was a itfan of gieat ability with a large following of 
adherents. The southern portion of Zululand, next to the colony of 
Natal, was kept by the British Government, under the name of the 
Reserve, as a place of habitation for those others of the chiefs and 
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people who, likcZibebn, would not submit to the rule of Cotshwayo. 
The principles upon which the Heserre is governed are that the 
natives defray the expenses of the administration by a hut-tax. 
Every male is liable to be called out in its defence. No white 
colonisation is allowed in it. 



INDIAN OCE-AJ* 

The map will give a rough idea of wliero tlo principal chiefs word 
before the restoration of Cotshwayo, and if it be remembered that 
2Sbcbu was moved to the extreme north, while John Dunn and 
Hlubi were included in the lleserve, it will be seen exactly what 
Oetshwayo received and hgw he was situated. He was bound by 
the same conditions as those which had been imposed by the British 
Government upon the thirteen chiefs, lie pledged himself not to 
revive the old military system or permit his people to acquire arms, 
and not to violate the boundaries either of the Reserve or of Zibebu’s 
territory. A British Resident was stationed with him at Ulundi, and a 
British Commissioner in tjie lleserve ; but neither of these officials had 
the least means of controlling either Cetshv/Uyo or Zibebu. In other 
words, in this second attempt at a settlement, as in the first, there 
was a divided government and no paramount authority. Fighting 
at once broke out between Cetshwayo and Zibebu, and the natives in 
the Reserve became unsettled. There were two great battles between 
the rival chiefs, one in March of last year and the other in July, 
In both the Usutu, the party of Oetshwayo, were beaten ; and in 
tbe bat) which took place at Ulundi, the King was wounded and 
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driven to 6y for liis life to the neutral territory of the Reserve. 
There he lived for some months under the protection of British 
troops, and finally died of heart disease in February last. The loss 
of life merely in these two fights was very serious. In the last over 
600 Zulus were killed, and in the first considerably more. 

Upon the expulsion of Cetshwayo from Zululand, the British 
Government again became confronted with the problem of the 
settlement of the country. That there was still only one and the 
same satisfactory solution of it became more obvious than over, 
namely, the establishment of a British protectorate. It was pressed 
upon them in the strongest possible terms by Sir H. Bulwer, 
Mr. Fynn, the British Resident who had been stationed with 
Cetshwayo, Mr. Osborn, the British Commissioner in the Reserve, 
and indeed every other person entitled to speak with authority 
on the subject. Mr. W. V. Campbell, who enjoys the confidence 
of the Colenso party, the party which is bitterly opposed to Sir 
II. Bulwer and all who hold similar views to his, visited Cetsh- 
wa 3 'o last autumn after his defeat, with the express object of ascer- 
taining the truth of the Zulu question. He published his vi^ws in a 
pamphlet, and the conclusion he came to was this : that “ to settle 
the Zulu question, one of two things must be done. (1) England 
must annex Zululand m the intereaU of the Zulm\ or (2) England 
must restore Zululand to Cetshwayo in the samo way as she has settled 
the Afghan territory.'^ The second alternative was of course rendered 
impossible by the subsequent death of the ex-King. 

There were two other alternatives which were mentioned by Sir 
11. Bulwer as possible, though not hopeful, methods of dealing with 
Zululand. One was to divide the country with the victorious Zibebu, 
by extending the Reserve up to the Umvolosi River, and allowing 
Zibebu to rule all the territory on the northern side of the river. 
The other was to establish Dinuzulu, Cetshwayo’s son, a boy of four- 
teen, under a regency of chiefs, in the place of his father. The 
extension of the Reserve was seriously contemplated by Lord Derby, 
but was given up after a statement by Sir H. Bulwer that £6,000 
would be needed from the Imperial exchequer for the first year, though 
the revenue derived from hut-tax would eventually cover all expenses. 

There was a fourth alternative alluded to by Sir II. Bulwer and 
others, — ^biit only to Bo dismissed as one that was utterly impossible 
and inexpedient, — and that was th^t, all this horror, bloodshed, and 
misery having been brought upod the Zulus by British policy, the 
British Government should now wash their hands of the country and 
people, and leave these poor natives to fight out among themselves 
the quarrels into which they had been precipitated by British crime 
and British blunder. In the clearest and most unmistakable language. 
Sir H. Bulwer, Mr. Osborn, and Mr. Fynn warned Lord Derby that 
such a course would mean leaving the Zulus ** a prey to anarchy and 
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famine/’ and again, that it would plunge them ^*into prolonged 
anarchy and serious civil war.” This, however, is the policy which 
has been adopted by tho British Government. The unfortunate 
natives throughout Zululand Proper may fight until they exterminate 
themselves, or until they die of starvation — for ever since British 
interference in tho country trade and agriculture have been at a stand- 
still — or they may become the subjects of a foreign and detested 
power. The British Government will look on and content itself with 

feeling a friendly interest ” in these victims of its aggression at first, 
then of its maladministration, and of its cynical abandonment at last. 
Sir H. Bulwer, in advocating a British protectorate of Zululand, 
had said that "it was the best security against any future prac- 
tical annexation of tho Zulu country, against any annexation that 
would deprive the Zulus of their country.” Mr. Osborn also, in con- 
demning the policy of leaving the Zulus to their fate, had added, 
"There are also political reasons as well as reasons of humanity 
which forbid such a course.” Judged by the light of subsequent 
events the meaning of these sentences becomes tolerably clear. 
As long ago as the year 1881, at the time of tho first Convention 
writh the Boers, Sir Evelyn Wood had strongly urged the retention 
of a strip of British territory between the Transvaal and Zululand, to 
prevent "Boor trespasses” and "intrigues fatal to the tranquillity of 
the Zulus,” and he had pointed out that, since we had overthrown 
and disarmed the Zulus, " they were not so capable of defence as to 
be independent of our protection.” The advice of Sir Evelyn Wood 
was not taken, and from that time to this Boers have been steadily 
encroaching upon Zululand, principally in the district allotted to the 
chiefs Seketwayo and Oham. The movement l)egan, as Sir E. Wood 
foresaw, by a few Boers squatting in the winter in search of pasturage. 
Then as these were not interfered with, the British Government only 
making useless protests at Pretoria against this infractfon of the 
terms of the Convention, mgre came and settled in the country. At 
the end of last year Mr! Fynn reported .that fifty families had occu- 
pied the upper part of Zululand, and declined to move. 

Just about this time a new Convention was being made between 
the British and Transvaal Goyernments, and an article was inserted 
to meet this very thing. It was as follows : — ^ 

" The Government of the South African Bepublic will strictly adhere to the 
boundaries defined in the first article dt Ahis Convention, and will do its utmost 
to prevent any of its inhabitants from making any encroachments upon lauds 
beyond the said boundaries. The Government of the South African Bepublic 
will appoint Commissioners upon the eastern border whoso duty it will be 
strictly to guard against irregularities and all trespassing over tbo boundaries. 
Her Majesty's Government will if necessary appoint Commissioners m the 
native territories outside the eastern and western borders of the South African 
Bepublic to maintain order and prevent encroachments. 

l^evcrtheless in tho early part of this year the Boer movement into 
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Zululand began to assume more formidable dimensions. To some 
respectable Boers living near the Zulu border the anarchy so close to 
them was an undoubted evil. In some cases labour was difficult to 
got; in others Zulu refugees were driven over the border on to 
Transvaal farms. To the larger number of the Boers a welcome 
prospect was opened, by the divided and enfeebled state to which the 
Zulus liad been reduced by British policy, of pursuing their usual 
tactics of gaining land at the expense of the natives. They would 
stipulate for a large territorial cession in return for their aiding one 
chief against another. There was no difficulty in making the arrange- 
ment. Ever since the defeat of petshwayo by Zibebu, the Usutu party 
had been burning to avenge themselves upon that chief and others 
who were antagonistic to Cotshwayo. They had murdered a chief 
called Umfanawonhlcla with his wives and children to the number 
of twenty- seven ; a man whose 'only offence was that, having been 
appointed by the British Government on the distinct understanding 
that Cetshwayo should never rctum, ho declined to acknowledge the 
King when restored. Zibebu, however, was far too formidable to be 
treated in this summary way. Ho had already beaten the Usutu 
thoroughly twice. But by the aid of the Boers these defeats might 
be avenged. Accordingly a large number of Boers were promised 
farms in Zululand if they %vouId help the Usutu to overthrow Zibebu. 

It has been said by the Government that this voluntary alliance 
between the Usutu and the Boers Las exonerated them from any 
responsibility for the consequences. But it was British policy which 
divided the Usutu against the rest of the Zulus, and forced them into 
the arras of the Boers because the British Government would not 
assume its proper responsibilities and govern the country. And by 
what principle of honour or morality can Zibebu and his people, who 
have simply defended the country given them by the British Govern- 
ment from Usutu aggression, be allowed to suffer for an unnatural 
alliance for temporary pu}q)oses bctweci^ the Boers and their* bitter 
enemies P Sir II. Bulwer^s view of the position may be seen from 
two telegrams which ho sent in May to Lord Derby. The first was 
as follows : — 

** Zibobu well able to hold his own against the Usutu party, but not against 
this unjustifiahlo combination, and he will ho destroyed, and Zululand, except 
the Eeserve, will fall miher Boor domination unle^ss we interfere.** 

Two days later he made a stronger appeal. 

** Situation is very grave. If wo allow Boers to interfere and make Bioi- 
vnila king it will be a most serious blow to British power in South Africa. 
They will also become masters of Zululand, to the permanent loss of the Ztdii 
people, and to the great injury of Natal, to which will resort reftigoes for whom 
there is no room and no future outlet. Native question will be thereby 
gravely complicated. In the Boservo also we should prvAably have immediate 
tlBuiu contest. Por the great interest at stake 1 submit that we should not 
leave question to solve itself, and that if action is to be taken the longer delayed 
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iho more difficult it will be. Sitmitiou yet possible to sare by prodaiming 
Zululand part of her Majesty’s dominious.’* 

Sir Hercules Bobinson also telegraphed that the Bechuanaland pro- 
gramme would be repeated in Ziduland, and that a large part of the 
country " would eventually be parcelled out into European farms.” 
All was of no avail. No steps were taken in the spirit of the new 
Convention. The British Government decided to look on cynically 
at the outcome of their own handiwork. Zibebu was attacked by a 
large TTsutu force attended by five hundred mounted Boers. The 
well-armed Boers shot down the followers of Zibebu, over six hundred 
being killed. “All the women, clfildren, and girls who escaped 
massacre are refugees in the Bjomba mountains, hiding in caves and 
holes; they are without food and clothing, and the severity of a 
winter on the Bcmba being nearly equal to the month of February 
at home, hundreds of them must perish.” Of some British traders who 
were living in Zibebu’s country, sbme lost their lives, and all their 
property. The chief himself had to fly for liis life to the Reserve 
territory. Dinizulu has been crowned King by the Boers, who, if 
the Durban correspondent of the Times is to be trusted, have obtained 
in return for their services grants of land which must eventually 
absorb the greater part of Zululand. The Vicc-prcsidcnt of the 
Transvaal is to bo President of the new Boer State. It is easy enough 
to foresee that the ultimate fate of the now triumphant Usutu will not 
be much preferable to that of Zibebu. Either they will quarrel with 
their new allies, and after a conflict, in which the Boers will be able 
to count upon reinforcements from the Transvaal, they will lose the 
remainder of their country by force of arms, or else they will have to 
submit to steady encroachments of which the end will be the same. 
In either case they will eventually sink into the position of servile 
inferiority which is occupied by natives in all Boer countries. ^ 

It bas been asserted on behalf of the Government that the large 
native population in thp Trftnsvaal is a pPoof that natives are per- 
fectly content with Boer rule. That is very far from being the 
case, as wO know from the lamentations of the natives at the time of 
the British withdrawal from the Transvaal. The fact is that the 
Boer government over a lai^e part of the Transvaal is merely 
nominal. Where there is an effective Boer government, as in the 
Orange Free State, the native population is very small and decreasing. 
I am not saying this by way of abusing the Boers : th^re is much to bo 
said bn their side; but no one who is acquainted with their view, bo 
it right or wrongi of the relations which should exist between the 
bl^k man and the white can suppose for a moment that a native 
wotild williiigly bring Idmself under Boer domination. 

Itf relat!n;g the liistory of our treatment of the Zulus, I have tried 
to avoid its controversial side. I know that the party of which the 
late Bishop Oolenso was the head held very strong views as to the 
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misrepresentation and unfair treatment to which Oetshwayo and his 
followers have been subjected. It is not my object to discuss whether 
they are right or wrong. The two points to which this paper has 
been directed are : firstly, that by the enormous suffering which has 
been brought upon the Zulus through our deplorable interference we 
have contracted very heavy responsibilities towards that people ; and 
secondly, that the only way in which we can fulfil those respon- 
sibilities is by establishing a Protectorate over Zululand for native 
purposes. On these points both sides are with me. I have alluded 
to the views of Sir H. Bulwer and all the officials in Natal. I have 
quoted Mr. Campbeirs opinion, as representative of the party opposed 
to them. It is well known that Bishop Oolenso himself advocated 
Oetshwayo’s restoration upon terms including the establishment of a 
British Protectorate. 

Moreover, it is easy to show that the Government policy, apart 
from its inhumanity, is expensive and inexpedient. To protect the 
Beserve, while anarchy is rampant throughout Zululand, is a costly 
process, and requires a large force of British troops. It has, in fact, 
necessitated bringing hundreds of soldiers from Capetown and St. 
Helena to Natal, thereby denuding those garrisons. The Reserve 
territory, and Natal, already overburdened with its black population, 
are crowded with refugee Zulus flying from the misery of their own 
country; and w^hile British arms and British territory have to 
protect them, Boers quietly settle on the fertile lands which they 
have vacated. Can that be described as a triumph of policy ? Six 
years ago the Zulus were a fine people in occupation of a beautiful 
country. On account pf the supposed sins of their King — for they 
had never done us any wrong— we overran their country and brought 
desolation and slaughter into their midst. Ever since that — and of 
this there is overwhelming evidence — ^they have asked and expected 
us to rule "them : they say they are the Queen’s children and belong 
to no one else. And we by one miserable shift after another have 
tried to shirk the duty with which we became saddled by the war 
first and the blunders afterwards. But after trying for five years, 
during which we have divided them one against another — five years 
marked with an amount of bloodshed, starvation, and misery such as 
provoked from a leading Zulu this remark : ** Truly we Zulus did not 
kill in the old days of Mponde and CetshTdiyo ; we just jostled one 
another, and few were hurt ; it is you Englishmen who have taught 
people to kill, to sweep clean ” — ^after being instrumental in pro- 
moting such a condition of things, we have at length achieved the 
noble feat of transferring our responsibilities to other shoulders, and 
of handing over the Zulus, body and soul, and the greater part of 
their once happy country, to enemies whom not many years ago it was 
supposed tluit they were able and likely to sweep off the face of the 
earth. * Fredeeic Mackahness. 
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TiiE presentation of Tvoclfth Night affords an opportunity for a 
review of Mr. Irving^s work as an actor and manager. The comedy 
has been produced between two remarkable events in his career — the 
American journey in which ho sowed the seed and gathered the 
iirstfruits of a great Transatlantic reputation, and the second tour in 
which it may be hoped he will garner a harvest substantial enough 
to reward his labours. Twelfth Ni^d, too, in tho spirit and manner 
of its production, is congenial alike with the Loudon traditions of 
Mr. Irving’s career and with the ruling taste of American audiences. 
That taste, indeed, is catholic enough, and no character in the 
Irving repertoire that was performed in the United States failed to 
obtain due and hearty acceptance. But the genius of tho American 
stage is for character acting, and there will bo great delight among 
American plaj^goers in receiving from the impersonator of Louis XL, 
> of Dubose, and of Benedick, the new creation of Malvolio. 

Twelfth Night is probably known in America, as indeed to the 
present generation of playgoers in England, only by tho book ; and 
to an intelligent reader of the play Mr. Irving’s Malvolio should not 
be a surprise. On the stage, however, tho i)art has usually been 
played iu broad farce, and even \vhen more humanly rendered lius 
been merely fantastic. Very likely it was played in one of these 
ways when Twelfth Night was first performed. The fantastic reading 
would suit well enough tho fancie.s,of the time. One might oven 
plausibly say that Shakspearc would not have desired that it should 
be played otherwise. He was as capable as any other dramatist of 
merely wishing to make people laugh, lie was apt, half unknowingly 
and chiefly by an instinct of fidelity, to preserve tho human consis- 
tency and consciousiTfess of the cbaractefs he intended to be laughed 
at. The consistency and consciousness so preserved, though for a time 
overlaid by the broad humour pf the acting, which is sure to establish 
stage traditions, comes to light eventually when the genius of some 
actor whoso imagination ie introspective becomes absorbed in tho 
veritable human beiqg whom Shakspearc bus incidentally created. 
The prime object was amusement ; but no veritable human being is 
merely amusing. Malvolio is aS veritable a human being as Shylock, 
though contained within pettier and more egoistic limits. When 
Irving came to play him, even as when ho came to play Shylock, 
the degree of human interest attaching to the character was notably 
increased. 

Twelfth Night has two notes, which when well perceived^ help us 
towards enjoying all that is most permanently worthy in it. The 
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first of these is the incongruous mixture of bizarre eccentricity. 
The fabric is loosely hold together— oddly woven. Its pattern is 
broken up. Its beauties are incidental, except the prime and total 
beauty of that immortal fascination which is characteristic of its 
authorship. Its strongest effects are in whim and idiosyncrasy* 
They are most successful with an audience when lightly sketched 
and loudly revelled in. They are most interesting to a close and 
thinking observer when boldly, firmly, seriously acted out ; so that 
we come to see in quiet how much philosophy and human nature 
underlay the nonsense — how much that may pique and stimulate 
the criticism of the nineteenth century was contained in the fun that 
made the early seventeenth century uproarious. 

The other note of Twelfth Night is its agreeable and noble repre- 
sentation of the relations between great people and their dependants. 
Shakspeare's ideas on this subject were derived no doubt from such 
information as he had of the social and intellectual usages of court 
and high life in an ago remarkable for social charm and intellectual 
competency. They certainly were superior to the ideas of the in- 
tercourse between superiors and inferiors which came into vogue, 
later; and probably, allowing something for poetical elevation, 
they were truer to fact, both in reference to the capacity of 
great people to appreciate all ihfit was most admirable in the 
members of their entourage and in reference to the demeanour and 
mental and conversational compass of the latter. The confidential 
association between Orsino and Oaosario is full of a beauty that 
could not have been realised in any other vein, and the kindly con- 
sideration of Olivia for* MalyoUo, though devoid of any personal 
sympathy or community of ideas, enables us to apprehend, what 
would escape us if Malvolio were treated as a mere common person,, 
the basis and theory of his inordinate vanity. 

** Poor gentleman,’^ as Olivia calls him, it is not diflicult to discern 
the rock on which his poor' wits have split. They are not very sea- 
worthy. When Irving comes on the stage as Malvolio, every inch a 
gentleman, and in, no sense whatever a foolish butt, but very weak- 
headed all the same, one comprehends exactly how such a man might 
fall into the follies attributed to him. ^hore is a vacuousness in his 
expression which yet is' not vanity. The map is as full of conscious 
dignity, and of the consciousness of djgnity in all that is dignifiied, as 
he is of his own importance. The tw^ ideas are blended in him. You 
see he hates frivolity; is a pragmatical critic of light wit; prides him- 
self on powers of reflection and of conduct; believes such powers to be 
characteristic of gentility; finds nothing in superior household service 
incompatible with the recognised exercise of such qualities^ but assumes 
that possessing them by gentle nurture he may display them in his 
mistress’s company. Nay, by virtue of the inalienable prerogative 
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of birth and education, he may venture courteously to reprove in her 
concessions to lowness of behaviour in her relatives and friends, and 
to the professional zonyism of a wretched dependant of his lady in 
whoso witticisms Malvolio can sec nothing cither amusingly foolish 
or wittily wise. You may bo quite sure that this consequential but 
not farcically ridiculous person — ^buoyed up as he is by a sense of his 
superiority to the majority of those about him — whatever else he 
does will not become purely grotesque. There will always be a 
restraint ^of good breeding upon him which will prevent him from 
losing a nicely balanced manner and^ obvious high prepossession of 
mind irreconcilable with farce. He will not let himself go, or, if he 
does, it will be in passion. * 

All this is fulfilled in Irving^s performance. Lean, lank, with self- 
occupied visage, and formal, peaked Spanish board ; dressed in a 
close garb of black striped wit^ji yellow, and holding a steward’s 
wand, in the lightness of which there is something of fantastic 
symbolism, he steps on the stage with nose in air and eyes half 
shut, as if with singular and moody contemplation. Ho is visibly 
possessed of pride, of manners, and of intelligence. His pride though 
intense is not diseased, until the poison-dish of imagined love has 
been presented to him and has begun its work. Irving’s gait ; his 
abstraction of gaze, qualified by a polite observance of his lady, and 
a suspicious vigilance over his fellows in her service and her turbu- 
lent relations and followers ; his sublime encounter with tho fool ; 
his sententious observations on everything in general, and tho 
mfinito gravity yet imaginative airiness of his movements, carry the 
Malvolio of Shukspearo to a higher point of effect probably than it 
has over before reached on the stage. This signifies much when 
Malvolio comes to be seen in the more tragical parts of his oomio 
action. 

1 do not wish, as Coleridge said, to flounder-flat a humorous 
image, but there is tio evading ceridin* results of the genuinely 
humanistic as opposed to the entirely humoristic rendering of 
certain of Shakspearc’s characters. The gaunt and sombre steward 
is not and is not likely to be a purely amusing character. Even his 
tormentors at one point relent a little at the thought that they may 
carry their cruel joke^oo far, and for the nineteenth century it is 
carried too far ' to bo entirely^funny. Malvolio in tho dark hole 
uttering sage, conscientious worfls to prove to the false Sir Topas 
that he is not mad becomes a pathetic figure. Tho language 
evidently requires to be delivered with all Mr. Irving’s serious 
and ttgnificant earnestness. And so from the beginning, in his 
first speech, Malvolio distils the essence of that solemn wisdom 
over which jesters won easy victories. In his second speech he as 
it were recognises the function of the fool, but pronounces hini a 
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barren rascal, not good at his business, and hazards a doubt whether 
to laugh at professional fools is not to play zany to them. Then 
Olivia expresses in a few words her notion of his character. He is 
sick of self-love. He tastes, therefore, with a distempered appetite. 
If one is generous, guiltless, and of free disposition, one takes as 
bird-bolts these jests of the clown which Malvolio considers cannon- 
bullets. If a man is engaged as a fool, his railing is no slander. 
And, then, going sententiously a little off the track, as is the manner 
in this play, Olivia moralises more broadly, and declares that even if 
a man does nothing but reprove, and is a discreet man, it is not to 
be considered railing in him.' In this speech wo have set clearly 
out her own grj^cious, easy, well-rounded character, and the true 
measure of the crabbed, conceited gentleman whom yet ‘‘ she would 
not have miscarry for the half of her dowry.'^ 

Malvolio’s fellow-servants and the idle relatives and friends whom 
Olivia's gay and indulgent disposition permits to consort with them, 
are not likely to form so sound and accurate a judgment of his 
peculiarities ; but they have their eyes, and Maria's especially are 
very sharp. Mr. Irving has probably derived as much of his Mal- 
volio from the waitingwoman's pungent descriptions as from the 
mistress’s measured censure. When he suddenly appears like a ghost 
upon the scone of the servants’ hall revel — ^nay, not like a ghost, but 
in the uncompromising reality of everything in the way of night- 
gown and nightcap that should make him ridiculous, but somehow 
does not — we feel the force of his half-foolish, straitlaced character. 
We see that Malvolio is a man who, even for his bedchamber, arrays 
himself with solemn prepriety, and into whose head such an idea as 
looking absurd in any guise is not likely to come. His manner, too, 
is that of a sour procisian, and he launches upon the debauch from 
the height of his punctilio a censure of Puritanic solemnity. 

In the tone of his first remonstrance about the fool there is the 
germ, though scarcely visible to us and not at all to Olivia, of that 
lofty imagination wbioh is by-and-by to leave Olivia sleq)ing on a 
day-bed, and “after a demure travel of regard” around a deferential 
circle of attendants, to wind up a watch or play with some rich jewel 
while kinsman Toby is approaching to be rated for bis diso^ers. 
The germ can only properly be indicated by acting of the utmost 
delicacy, and must always have been missed in the key of farce or 
mere whim. • 

The scene of the day-dream and the reading of the forged letter 
is the climax of the representation. Here Irving is in an element 
of character and incident eminently congenial to his powers. The 
soliloquy in which Malvolio expatiates on his grandeur as Olivia’s 
possibly prospective lord, is made a rich, firmly painted picture by the 
prim vividness of the actor’s delivery. W^e.see the branched velvet 
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gown and the humour of state, and the obedient start of seven of 
mv people;” and when the ‘‘familiar smile” is deliciously 
“ quenched with an austere regard of control,” we mirthfully con- 
trast the Toby of Malvolio’s vision with the raging rollicker at the 
back of the stage, over whom the union with Olivia is supposed in 
the day-dream to have given the steward a ‘‘ prerogative of speech.” 
Presently Malvolio finds the letter, and a fine piece of acting begins. 
The scene cannot be said to be lingered over, for the man is carried 
along just as fast as his fanciful realisation of the fact that he has 
received a love-letter from his mistress will permit, but the process 
is slow. Each word seems to yiel(f something ; every look illus- 
trates ; every repetition suggests ; every smile is a rich response to 
imagined blandishments; even the silly mystery of “M, 0, A, I,” 
expands and deepens into a problem. And so by degrees tho fully 

realised infatuation becomes clear and obvious to the audience. 

• 

I say this much about Malvolio, because however I may admire a 
manager who worthily resets Shakspearian jewels, I admire still 
more an actor who reveals new facets of their beauty. Justice has 
been amply done to tho various merits of tho performance, and 
it is only necessary here to recognise the originality as well as tho 
charm of Miss Ellen Terry’s Viola. Upon this character her sweet 
and happy idiosyncrasy has wrought an exquisite modification. Viola 
undoubtedly lies in most of our minds as an extremely sentimental 
person, the impression being chiefly derived from tho speech, “She 
never told her love.” In order to conform to this conception it was 
necessary to suppress any exuberant gaiety in those passages in which 
Viola is tickled by the thought that, she, a woman, is about to be 
loved as a man by Olivia, Those who see Miss Terry in the part 
will be convinced by the most irresistible of demonstrations that 
Viola was rather one of those thoroughly healthy and luyipy young 
women who, while fraught ^with the capacity for loving and certain 
to be true in love, will scarcely pine grievously under their own 
love-troubles, or regard those of any ordinary woman as likely to 
be fatal. It is not very seriously of herself that she tells the story 
about concealment feeding on the damask check. She will not play 
patience on a monument unless the smiling at grief be very genuine. 
She feels the pathos of tike story. Her frame quivers as she tells it 
to Orsiuo with lowered head, an^ his head presses upon hers in mere 
brotherly sympathy. But Viola fs hearty though •not heart-whole, 
and Miss Terry persuades us readily that the true Viola is one from 
whose gentle nature gaiety is not likely to be permanently estranged. 
A task more to her mind or more responsive to her gifts she has 
rarely undertaken. 

A true narration of Henry Irving’s work up to the present time 
must banish from the of all who read it much that has been 
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dinned into the oar of society by ill-natured repetition. It is not 
true, for instance, that ho has overlaid the great productions of our 
dramatists by superfluous and lavish decoration. He has done less 
for mere show, perhaps, than any other enterprising manager, and 
many of his greatest successes — ^tho first run of Hamlet^ to wit~havo 
been made with scarcely any expenditure whatever beyond that of 
the most average mine m scene. Romeo and Juliet^ indeed, as mounted, 
was a matchless realisation of Italian beauty — light, real and arti- 
ficial, architecture of uncommon reality and grace, foliage fresh and 
umbrageous, exquisite interiors dimly seen or glowing and brightly 
lit, the chill majestic gloom of the marble mausoleum — all these lent 
exquisite atmosphere to the old sweet story. But who could quarrel 
with cure and cost so expended? At no point of Mr. Irving's 
undertakings could it be even plausibly stated that ho had over- 
loaded, over-decorated his stage.. That up to the full degree of 
verisimilitude stage decorations should be real-looking and agreeable 
to behold, and that the actor, so long as liis art has full effect, is 
entitled to associate all other arts with it for the duo representation 
to the eye of what dramatic poetry has provided for the mind, is 
surely indisputable. 

Any supposition that Mr, Irving’s management has subordinated 
acting to other arts is best met by considering the position to which 
he has brought himself and his company. It were a tedious and 
vexatious argument to distinguish between different stylos or schools 
of acting, hinough that the common consent of each civilised nation 
places at the head of its actors those who are capable of presenting, 
without derogation from their superior beauty and dignity, the works 
of its classic dramatists. A succession of such actors has been kept up 
with difficulty, or rather in this country by hap-hazard, and some 
years ago the succession in England seemed likely enough to be 
interrupted. Our veterans were too coi^vontioual for the taste of a 
lively age. But there was nothing to subsfitute for the old school. 
A persuasion took possession of casual public opinion that there was 
nothing at the theatres but burlesque, and burlesque of a very con- 
temptible kind. The only reservatiop made was in favour of the 
Bobertson plays, which we now see to have been somewhat poor and 
of thin interest. ‘ ,• 

It wfls at this junctur<3 that Henry Irving entered upon his career, 
liondbii had previously noted a few gleams of his especial genius, bat 
with little prevision of its finer flights** In the whimsical fide of 
Dorioourt at the St. James's Theatre, and in a Dickenaesque character 
part at the Queen's, he had given hints of the peculiar ahUitiea which 
were to be revealed in the character of the merceoary father in Tm 
Roses. But except the power and originality of bis physiognomy, 
there was little in the actor, as there could be little in these comic 
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and character parts, to suggest the genius that burst upon the town 
in the great creation Gf Mathias in Tike Belh, I speak of it thus, 
because that performance comprises, in spite of its melodramatic form, 
every quality that goes to make up greatness in. tragedy and comedy. 
Depth of horror, wildness of frenzy, pathos of worn lassitude, fierce- 
ness of passion, imaginative poetry of hiunan feeling, are found in 
it, along W'ith gay distraction, gentle and playful afiection, ready wit, 
real and affected humour, and an infinity of that actor’s detail for 
which tie Lafonts of the French stage are celebrated. 

Very much to the credit of one whp, Avhatever other qualities ho 
possessed, was a shrewd judge of acting power (the late Mr. Bate- 
man), Mr. Irving’s success as tie Burgomaster of Erckmanii- 
Chatrian-Lewis was held to justify his appearance as Hamlet. On 
this revolutionary performance it is not necessary to dwell. It 
established Mr. Irving at a bound (^s the great Shakspoariau actor of 
his day, and his chief work since has boon to associate with his 
increasing fame the honours of chief interpreter of the works of our 
greatest dramatic poet. 

If his sum of good work has not been so fully recognised as it 
might bo, something of the deficiency is perhaps duo to the fact that 
the critical articles in the daily newspapers are written on first-night 
performances. Those are much more perfect at the Lyceum than at 
most of our theatres, by reason of very conscientious rehearsal ; but, 
as Thomas Hood used to say that print tested verse, so only actual 
performance before an audience really settles a play down to what it 
ought to be. Hence it is that the first-night critics comment oil 
what the public never see. The tnieB eritid of a play is often ho 
whoso friendly perception guides him to what is intended and will 
be effected, rather than ho who displays incisively and photographi- 
cally all the defects which nervousness in the artists and stiffness in 
the mechanism may cause iq the first representation. The truest 
critic of all is the one who sees the play •with candour and discem- 
mcait more than once, from beginning to end, after it has taken 
its definite and permanent form. 

Even when perfected a perfopnance varies, for in good acting as in 
vivid personal individuality there is constant change. This may seem 
contrary to the canons of aj*t, just as the logical French cannot under- 
stand how two actors can play different Halnlets, Othellos, or Shy- 
locks, without one or the other of them being Ogregiously and 
culpably wrong ; but in France as in England, observing phygoora 
are very familiar with the phenomenon of variety, even in the same 
actor on different nights, especially where art is rather the vehicle of 
genius than the melanism of industrious effort. With Irving, as 
with many of his greatest predecessors, though the situation is the 
same iba man is often totally different, as temperament is qualified 
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l>y mood or liap 2 >y thouglit. Rightly apprehended, there is no more 
piquant privilege, when we really respect and admire an actor’s mind 
and art, tliuii to observe his variations and compare their effects 
upon our suHceptibilities with those produced by the poet’s text. 

To have raised the stage is a work of which any actor may 
well bo proud, and to the actor who has accomplished it his country- 
men owe a deep debt of gratitude. Theatres there will always 
be, but it does not necessarily follow that there will bo actors or 
acting worthy of the naiuo. We have had many warnings of the 
depths of vulgarity and folly to which, under stress of supposed 
necessity, managers will descend. Redemption from such degra- 
dation comes by way of high-6f>irited and high-minded enterprise, 
conducted in a poetical spirit, with literary feeling, with Bym]3a- 
thetic recourse to the jjurest artistic adjuncts, wdth constant reference 
to Intellectual as w’dl as spectacular intei’cst, and also with such 
practical business skill as may prevent all these excellent attributes 
from being unprotitably wasted. Such a redemption Henry Irving 
has wrought out. Ho has done so in our Englisli fashion, witliout 
official aid or state subvention, with no Actideiny or Conservatoire to 
draw upon, but establishing the best 2 >o«'>lblc Conservatoire in his 
own theatn? — a true school where good acting may be learnt as well 
as a idttco of jjublic entertainment whore good acting may bo 
enjoyed. 

Mr. Irving may also bo said to have founded a school by tho 
intellectual and suggestive quality of his acting. People may 
like or dislike Irving’s performances, but all who are capable of 
thought and expression confess the power of his mind as visible 
both in his own conceptions and execution and in the general pur- 
port and various beauty of the representations >vhich he directs. 
They are always fully charged with meaning. The meaning is held 
accountable to sound judgment. The^ judgment is in amicable and 
co-operative alliance with prolific fancy *and invention. Theory 
suggests beauties, beauties illustrate theory. By-play, properties, 
arrangements of the scene, touches and incidents of unexpected 
natural charm, ever multiplying but never in restless disturbance of 
well-balanced effect, give the eye perpetually something to notice, 
the mind something to pleasurably assiipilate. All this, it is quite 
certain, is of the parentage and \tnder the training of one ingenious, 
accurate, imaginative intelligence. 

Of the characteristics of Lyceum acting this at least may be said, that 
it has broken with that mere tradition which curried actors mechanic- 
ally through their performances with a certain degree of credit, while 
suggesting nothing to the audience and giving nothing to the critic 
to describe, except in terms of gen^l eulogy ox general blame, as 
the acting attained or fell short of an understood standard of tcch« 
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nical merit. Delivery, attitude, action, and bearing being reasonably 
in accordance tritb tbe words, no more was asked ; and eminence 
depended in tbe main on certain ultra-favourable traits of voice and 
appearance, or on an uncommon power of simulating tragic passion 
without loss of vocal timbre or of picturesquenoss of aspect. All this 
is changed. It bos gone, we may hope for ever. People may fancy 
they like the old well-rounded school, just as they remember and 
hum with pleasure the music of Bellini and Donizetti, but when 
Irving or "Wagner has stirred the depths of fancy and taught us how 
much keener are intellectual than merely sensuous pleasures, wo 
become more exacting in reference tq operas and stage plays ; we 
expect them to pierce deeper fountains of emotion, to thrill more 
subtle chords of sensibility, to kindle a greater variety of imagination. 

While we must attribute much of this to the uniform excellence 
and full attraction of the Lyceum management, we shall err if we 
do not trace it chiefly to the inspiration of Henry Irving’s special 
and individual gifts as a Shakspearion actor. There are some — a 
diminishing number, happily — who, confounding “ Shakspearian ” 
with “ classical,” and conventional tragic acting with Shakspearian 
acting, as it is bound to be, and having some predilections, chiefly 
physical, as to what should bo the grand and beautiful or smoothly 
terrible vein of classical tragedy, conclude that Shakspoare is ill- 
acted unless acted in this style. The Irving school has done something 
to discredit this error. The (reputed) noble stylo is often not adapted 
for Shukspeare, and rarely seems to bring out the full pressure of 
Shakspearian meaning and histrionic opportunity. The very fact that 
every Shakspearian performance of Mr. Irving, except the necessarily 
meWramatic Richard III., has given riso to keen discussions on the 
exact meaning of the poet, is very significant. Objectors of an old- 
fashioned type fail to see that the romantic drama of Shakspeare is 
more humanly complex than classic tragedy. It almost follows, as 
has been exemplified by Irying, that a subtler and more studious 
method, characterised by acute insight ahd sensitive fidelity to the 
poet’s mixed and naturalistic style, does more for the presentation of 
Shakspeare than the most massive and elegant action and delivery 
without these qualities. ^ 

What is to be the future of the Irving school? There is yet 
much to be done — ^muchnn the development of Shakspeare ; much 
in the establishment of a moderr. tragedy much in the elevation 
of melodrama ; much in the eradication of staginette ; much in the 
closer assimilation of stage representations, not to actuality, but to 
the just preconceptions of an educated public. Tragedy will be 
unconventionalised without losing its stage eflect. Melodrama will 
be divested of its exaggeration, and have breathed into it the breath 
• of art without suffering in its distinctive popularity. Comedy will 
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overtake the life of the day and yet not surrender its peculium, that 
abounding wit which in real life can never be run freely and extem- 
pore into artistic moulds. Such is the to-come of theatric art, and 
its progress will bo all the more rapid and all the more pleasant if 
puzzled prejudice loams to acknowledge greatness which it cannot 
explain. 

I cannot help expressing the veiy general wish that among the 
next ensuing'productions at the Lyceum, after the American laurels 
have been replenished and refreshed, may be Lear and As You Like 
It Lear^ with its weird grandeur, its stormy billowings of passion, 
and its quavering notes of pathos ; As You Like It, sunny and shady 
in sylvan beauty, decked with all the sprightly guise of poetic 
masquerade, ravishing with the infinite charm of fair, frolicsome, 
pure womanhood, solemnised with the tender gravity of exile, sen- 
tentious with the quaint wit of wise folly and the delicate commun- 
ings of ruminant philosophy. 

One would not dissever from these hopes of the future, any 
more than from the happy recollections of the past, the blithe 
and beautiful presence of the actress who by singular good hap, 
probably also by excellent choice and judgment and rare artistic 
affinity, has been and will be associated with Irving’s professional 
conquests. Miss Ellon Terry no doubt has, like her colleague, 
certain shortcomings in technique. There are ladies with not a 
tithe of her brains who can declaim better. But in insight, feel- 
ing, tremulous inspiration, airy vivacity of movement, action and 
speech, and in captivating mobility of expression, she has a pre- 
eminence in her time of which good pictures of her unique and 
characteristic beauty may convey some idea to those who come after 
us, but which we playgoers of to-day must enjoy with a feeling half 
melancholy, half ecstasy that it is exclusively ours. What her 
Cordelia will be we may know from her Ophelia ; her BosaLtnd we 
may perhaps prefigure in proportion as wo can realise to oitrselves 
Shakspeare’s incomparable conception. But the brightest and best 
endowed with fancy among us will neither guess from the book nor 
gather from past recollections what Ellen Terry will be when she 
‘‘ takes no worse a name than Jove’s owju page,” and bids courage to 
Aliena in ever memorable and ever lovely Arden. 

' Edward B. Bussell. 
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There are times when the banalities of social small talk are entitled 
to a hearing by earnest critics« and when the colloquial com- 
monplaces relating to the season and the atmosphere must not be 
dismissed too contemptuously by serious observers of the rate and 
tendencies of political progress. If the domestic retrospect of the 
past month is on the whole uneventful it must in some measure be 
attributed to the circumstance that we have been experiencing the 
temperature of the tropics, that the Ijoliday season is ut its height, 
and that, owing partly to the climate, partly to the traditional usages 
of our race, the tension of partizanship has been relaxed and the poli- 
tical interest of the country has boon in tho predicament of sus- 
pended animation in which it pleased Lord Salisbury, when he throw 
out the Beform Bill, to describe that measure as remaining. It is, 
indeed, true that the country has been to a largo extent deafened by 
the din of rival demonstrations. Statisticians given to curious specu- 
lations would probably discover that if tho reports of the speeches 
delivered on the Liberal and ConsciTativo side, as they appeared in 
those journals which paid them the greatest attention, were longitudi- 
nally extended they would cover no slight portion of tho pavement 
between Hyde Park Comer and Charing Cross. Some of those 
harangues have been animated and vigorous. A few have been deli- 
vered to’enthuyastic audiences. A more limited number still may be 
calculated to mark an epoch in tho development of the great question 
now before the country. But on the whole it must bo allowed that 
they followed so swiftly upon — in some ^suses they even anticipated — 
tho prorogation of Parliament, that it was impossible for them to 
excite the interest, or to elicit the enthusiasm which the merits either 
of the cause, or of tho rhetoric employed, may have demanded. It is 
less than a fortnight since the Queen’s Speech was read. Although 
the Parliamentary session of 1884 has beenri barren of legislation it has 
been fiill of exhaustion and excitement. Some of the party leaders, 
Mr. Bright and Mr« Chamberlain, Lord Salisbury and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, have addressed crowded assemblages in provincial 
capitals. But Mr. Gladstone, who never more conspicuously filled 
the position of a great popular leader than at the present time, docs 
not speak in Midlothian till th^ end of the present week, and till 
Mr. Gladstone has spoken it is ofirfcain that the note for the com- 
mencement of the genuine straggle will not have sounded. 

We have no wish to underrate the significance of such Conser- 
vative demonstrations as have been held against the Reform Bill, 
any more than rational Conservatives will ignore the extraordinary 
burst of enthusiasm that the measure called forth in the midland 
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capital — a capital which is likely, ere long, and for some time to comCy 
to be the scene of many stirring rhetorical combats — when, at the 
beginning of the month, Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain made their 
appearance in Bingley Hall. Lord Salisbury and Lord Bandolph 
Churchill secured an attentive and a plnuditory rece{)tion from twenty 
or thirty thousand persons met together in Pomona Gardens, Man- 
chester. It would, indeed, have been wonderful if they had failed to 
do so. Every one knew that Manchester possessed some thousands 
of Tories who might be relied upon to keep the rhetorical rendezvous 
indicated by the leaders of the party. Upon this occasion, moreover, 
certain special inducements we^e not wanting. It was at Manchester 
that, for the first time after the Sheffield Conference of Conservative 
Associations, and its, to him, triumphant result, that Lord Eandolph 
Churchill addressed a great audience of his countrymen. Lord 
Bandolph Churchill has played his cards with a courage and a success 
that Englishmen instinctively admire. He now occupies incomparably 
the most interesting, and in some ways the most distinguished, position 
in the Conservative party. When it was plain, as it was made plain 
at Sheffield, that he had personally a genuine following in the country, 
and that he was therefore a power to be reckoned with by his titular 
superiors, ho resumed the communications of political amity with 
Lord Salisbury. As a consequence he passed from the position 
of Lord Salisbury’s critic to that of Lord Salisbury’s lieutenant, and 
it may even be said, successor. Unquestionably next to Sir Stafford 
Northcote he occupies the most commanding place* among Lord 
Salisbury’s titular followers. But Sir Stafford Northcote is a waning 
and not a waxing force. He is descending into the vale of years, 
his courage is greater than his strength. Unless, therefore, there is 
any fresh disagreement between Lord Salisbury and Lord Bandolph 
Churchill,’ the latter must, in the nature of things, at no distant date 
appear before the coimtry as the future Conservative leader of the 
House of Commons. The^ country, it is, indisputable, already sees 
him in that capacity. Lord Salisbury has 'confirmed the opinion 
of the country by the relations, whose development he has assisted, 
between Lord Bandolph Churchill and himself. Episodes of this 
sort naturally excite popular interest, apd quite apart from the solid 
permanent strength of Manchester Conservatism, the circumstance of 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Bandolph Churchill standing side by side 
in the Pomona Gardens \^as enoughs to account for the success of the 
demonstration. * 

Though, as has been said, a perfectly correct idea cannot be formed of 
the hold which the Liberals have on the country in the present Reform 
agitation, till Mr. Gladstone has placed himself, as by his Midlothian 
speeches he will do, at its head, we are in a condition to estimate the 
character and therefore in some degree to foreeast the results of the 
Conservative tactics. The first feature to be noticed in those is that 
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Loid Salisbtiry has avowedly given in his adhesion to Lord Randolph 
Chnrdhill’s doctrine of the Tory demoorooy. If his Hanohester 
speech had proved a fiulure, regarded as a demonstration harangue, it 
must have been of the highest significance as a oennmentary on 
Conservative strategy. Iiord Salisbury’s immediate object is to 
eject the Government from office, and to secure the transfer of the 
business of Reform and oU its accompanying operations to himself 
and his party. He wishes above all things to force a dissolution, 
and by way of facilitating this he is willing to promise anything 
and everything so far as Reform is concerned. Consequently it is no 
longer a question whether a Franchise Bill and a Redistribution 
Bill shall be passed, at the earliest possible moment, on the lines 
which the Government propose, but whether they shall bo passed by 
Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury. That is to say, Lord Salisbury 
has taken another lesson from Lord Beaconsfiold and is endeavour* 
ing to dish the Liberals and Radicals now, as Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Derby boasted they had dished tho Whigs seventeen years ago. It 
would be ridiculous to expect any regard for Conservative scruples 
or consistency in the competition which the Tory chief has with 
characteristic cynicism proclaimed. Lord Salisbury is not only, 
according to his own 'statement, willing to pass exactly tho same 
Franchise Bill as ho will not allow Mr. Gladstone to pass, but he has 
placed on record his adhesion to a Redistribution Bill far more 
Radical than Mj^. Gladstone has yet shown any disposition to intro* 
duce. Speaking at Manchester he declared that Lancashire should 
not be content until it got sixty-three mombors instead of thirty*threo, 
and that Middlesex should not bo content until it got lifty*four 
instead of sixteen. Tiiis progrumiuo involves tho whole principle of 
equal electoral districts, and tho country will not, it may bo imagined, 
fail to notice the significance of Lord Salisbury’s admissions'. Verily, 
the educational influence whij^h Mr. Disroclj boasted that ho exer- 
cised upon his party is posthumously perpetuated in its effects. Here 
is Lord Salisbury, aggressively playing and emphatically announc- 
ing just the same violently psedagogio role as that of Mr. Disraeli. 
The Tory leader in fact appeal^ to the constituencies to compel the 
Government to dissolve, in order that he may have tho opportunity 
of trumping the GovemnNnt’s card. In an article which appeared 
in the lairt number of this Review*on Lord Salisbury, it was stated 
that the history of CVmservatism was a history of compromiso and 
surrender. A good deal of exception has been taken to that remark, 
but if any fhrfher proof were required of its intrinsic and incontes* 
tilde tmth, it would be found in Lord Salisbary’s Manchester 
speedfa. 

It is true that another line than this has been adopted by some of 
the more staid and fostidious leaders of the Oouaervative party. 

VOL. XXXVI. KA *■ F 
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When Lord Salisbury sneered at the Hyde Park Demonstration as 
an instance of legislation by picnic,” it may not have occurred to 
him that ho was prophetically describing the precise tactics which 
would recommend themselves to some of his friends. Yet this is the 
literal and indubitable truth. During the past fortnight several 
Conservative peers and some tmtitled territorial magnates of the 
Conservative party have invited select gatherings of Conservative 
working men and others to spend a happy day in their parks and 
pleasure groimds. Mr. Roland Winn invited them in their thou- 
sands to NostoU Priory. Lord Carnarvon invited only a hundred 
and fifty of them to Highclere. But the idea underlying the two 
entertainments, and underlying many others, was identical. Iii the 
first place it is the ebject of those who have thus illustrated their 
hospitality to convince their guests that the landed aristocracy of 
England in general and the peers in particular are the friends and 
not the enemies of popular progress. Q,ui n’excwie, &c., and the 
obvious commentary on these exceedingly gratuitous panegyrics of 
the peers is that neither Mr. Gladstone nor any other Liberal 
minister said a word against the Jjords till, for reasons which their 
whole subsequent attitude shows to have been purely factious, they 
declined to puss the Franchise Bill. Is it possible to imagine u more 
equivocal or damaging compliment to the Lords ? Does it not seem 
us if, “frighted with the noise themselves have made,” they were 
anxious to assure the masses whom they fear that th^ meant noth- 
ing ? Again, is there not something a trifle obsolete and wholly ridicu- 
lous in the effusive patronage which they now bestow upon the masses 
by letting them hold picnics in their parks and perhaps riew some 
part of the interior of their dwellings ? It surely seems a little lute 
in the day for amiable and intelligent noblemen like Lord Carnarvon 
to play the part of the good genius of the constitutiou, and to cajole 
the canaille into a belief that the members of the hereditary legisla- 
ture are the natural friends of the people by these paltry civilities. 
There is alas! a deep vein of flunkeyism and snobbishness in 
the English nature, but is it to be supposed that these interesting 
traits will blind them to the fact that the Tory peers and squires, 
who rejoiced at the check given to Reform, arc now insulting their 
intelligence and moc£in^ at their shrewdness by extending to them a 
notice of adulatory and mterested vjondescension which every man of 
independent character, whatever h^ rank, onght to r^l with disgust f 
It would assuredly seem as if the noblemen and squires, who 
with a vengeance exemplifying Lord Salisbury’s theory of "legis- 
lation by picnic,” fancy it is the easiest thing in the world to wheedle 
British citizens out of their sense of self-respect. 

In the Queen’s Speech it was mentioned that the imbbo interest 
which the Reform movement has generated was accompanied with 
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remarkablo exhibitions of loyalty to the Crown. In some quarters 
exception was taken to the wording of this particular paragraph, 
and Mr. Cladstone was accused by the critics who see in him only 
the incarnate spirit of political evil, of a simster intent to drag the 
Crown into the political conflicts now being waged round the exten- 
sion of tho Franchise. Who is really open to that imputation P 
It is not Mr. Gladstone, but sober and well-meaning peers such os 
Lord Carnarvon who invest the Reform movement with so malig- 
nant and unconstitutional a signiflcance. If Tory peers of this stamp 
arc to be believed, Mr. Gladstone has^brought forward his Franohiso 
measure actuated chiefly by a dosiro to overthrow the House of Lords. 
Even that is only a preliminary stop to viler machinations. “ To-day/' 
says Lord Carnarvon, “it is tho House of Peers which is throatenod. 
To-morrow it will be the Constitution and the Crown.” There could 
be no better commentary on this alarmist rhodomontudo than the visit 
of tho Prince and Princess of Wales to Nowcastlo-on-Tyno. That 
borough, which is itself a noble epitome of all that is most characteristic 
and enterprising in tho achievements of tho ninteenth century, whose 
representatives are two advanced Radicals, has given the future King 
and Queen of England a reception which the very genius of courtier- 
ship could not surpass. It is free to any ono w'ho thinks about the 
organization of human society to hold that in itself a republic is a 
more desirable form of government than a monarchy. But just 
as it is certain not a threat would havo been insinuated against tho 
House of Lords unless Lord Salisbury had deliberately set at nought 
the will of tho people as expressed by tho House of Commons, so 
no truth can bo more cironm-stantially established than that the 
English throne is absolutely safe and unassailable in this country, 
provided that its occupant is satisfied to act within tho limits, and 
on tho conditions, defined by the usages of half a century, and to 
display himself or hersolf .as tho symbol^of the social and material 
unity of the English people, rather than as tho champion of here- 
ditary and exclusive privilege. TheBrinoe end Princess of Wales 
were welcomed enthusiastically on Tyneside because the whole spirit 
of the attitude of the Royal Family towards public affairs is diame- 
trically antagonistic to that recently displayed by the Peers. 

It is seldom that inT^the course of a ^oft month the English 
people have been so forcibly, and from so* many different quarters, 
reminded of the burdens imposed upon them in th8ir character of an 
imperial race. Their position in Europe, their position in Egypt 
and in India, their position as tho mother of colonies in every 
part of the world, has been urgently brought home to th^. 
The Egyptian Conference has broken down, and the English 
Gwemment have taken another step in the direction of asserting 
the exceptional power, with which circumstances have clothed them 
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in Egypt, by tho dispatch of Lord Northbrook as High Oornmis* 
sioner. Moreover, a Nile expedition, having as its object the 
relief of General Gordon at Ehartoum and the settlement of Ike 
Soudan, is about to be dispatched. Luring the closing days of the 
session a vote of £300,000 was asked for and obtained, and as 
more than that sum must have been spent already, it will be neoes* 
sary largely to supplement it at no distant date. The theory of the pes< 
simists, who condemn Ministers alike for everything they have done or 
iiavo failed to do in Egypt, is that tho Mahdi has the whole Soudan 
behind him, and can descend u^n Egypt proper at any moment and 
almost in any force that he chooses. Whore so much must bo matter 
of speculation, it would be absurd to speak with certainty, but all 
the information, which comes to us from this remote region, goes to 
show that the Mahdi is not supported by tho combined native races 
of the Soudan, and that tho Arabs north of Berber and between the 
Nile and tho Bed Soa arc permanently detached from the false 
prophet. If it be admitted that England has now made herself 
answerable for tho future of the Soudan, it must be pointed out that 
tho solution of this problem does not in any degree involve the con« 
quest of tho country for Egypt. It is quite clear that the Soudanese 
cannot bo ruled by pachas from Cairo. Tho alternative of some form 
of native administration remains. In forecasting the future of the 
Soudan it must not be forgotten that it possesses many tempting and 
remunerative opportunities for commercial enterprise. We know 
from bitter experience that commerce may prove an apple of discord 
as well as a guarantee of peace. Whatever the settlement in store— 
and on this point it is impossible for any one to speak positively — ^it 
may bo fairly assumed that the approaching dispatch of the English 
Nile expedition will open a now chapter in on agitated and anxious 
history. 

Nor is it necessary to restate now what yras stated here at suffidmit 
length last month, though as was natural in a'provisional and hypo- 
thetical manner, the conditions with which, os a consequence of the 
failure of the Conference, wo shall have to deal. According to the 
Conservatives, the Conference collapsed l^ocause Prince Bismarck had 
made up his mind that it should fail, and this resolve on the part 
of the German Chancier was duo to the hcMtility to England with 
which Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy, since he acceded to o£Sce 
four years and a* half ago, had inspired him. The price which 
England has to pay for the Liberal mismanagement of our foteigit 
relations and our imperial affairs generally is represented as being 
tho embittered estrangmnent of France, whom we had humiliated 
ourselves so deeply to conciliate, the ill-will of Germany, and the 
development of a combination consisting of Gmmafeqr> Austria, and 
Franco, pledged to give us trouble in every qnartw of the globe. It 
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liras in order to perfect tliis combmation« as we were told, that Count 
Ealnoky visited Prince Bismarck at Varsin, and that a meeting of the 
three emperors has been arranged for a little later in the year. Ad- 
ditional colour was given to this preposterous interpretation of events 
by the tone of the articles that have recently appeared on the subject 
in the Oerman press* But is a newspaper war, waged between the 
press of two countries, such a novel experience that the phenomenon 
can only be accounted for on the hypothesis of a deadly feud 
between two Governments ? The real character of the sentiments 
entertained towards us both by Germany and Franco is intelligible 
enough, and can be explained in a much simpler manner than 
suits the imaginations of those who aim at propagating the 
belief that the Prime Minister and his colleagues are bent upon 
placing us in a position in which wo shall have to encounter 
the compact antagonism of th^ whole western world, branco 
is jealous of us because wo will not make room for her in the 
valley of the Nile, and will not either engage in such enterprises 
as those on which in Tunis, Algiers, and elsewhere sho has 
expended so much strength. Germany, on the other hand, is 
annoyed at what Prince Bismarck doubtless considers tho English 
want of decision. We have not made ourselves, as unquestionably 
wo might have done, the masters of Egypt. Prince Bismarck is 
accustomed to act with the swiftness of a dictator, and as a mighty 
minister who has a fine disregard for parliamentary majorities. IIo 
is irritated that the English Government should not only exhibit so 
much vacillation, but should keep so many questions open so long. 
Almost a year passed before he obtained a aefinito answer from us 
on the Angra Pequena question. Many of tho issues, such as those 
raised by the Oongo business, tho consequences of our annexation of 
the Fiji islands, and the North Sea Fishery wrangles between German 
ftT id British subjects, have yet to be dispose^ of. Tho German Chan- 
cellor, in a word, finds* us an unsatisfabtory people with whom to 
deal— too dilatory, too irresolute ; whereas, on tho contrary, France 
finds us too obst^ate and too aggressive. That the future of Egypt 
engaged tho attention of Painco Bismarck and Count Ealnoky at 
their recent meeting is as certain as that it engaged tho attention of 
the Egyptian Conference*in London. But it mfist be recollected that 
the position of affairs with which fhe Austro-German alliance was first 
concerned has in tho last two years, and even in tho last twelve- 
month, undergone a material change. Thug France, which was then 
supposed to he brooding over a war of revenge for the r^very o 
AJsaoe and Lorraine, now chiefly poses before Europe as tho would- 
be mother of a great colonial empire. Again Eusaa is no Ira^r 
hoiiy witiiher intrignesin tho Balkan peninsula, but is wncenmtmg 
all hw energies her position in Central Asia. These ououm- 
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stanoes are, quite independently of the position of affairs in Egypt, 
enough to account for the protracted interviews of Prince Bismarck 
and Count Kalnoky at Berlin. 

Equally in the case of Franco and England the difficulties and 
dangers by which the foundation and extension of a oolonial empire 
are besot have been illustrated during the last month. M. Jules 
Ferry having settled the question of the revision of the constitu- 
tion has committed himself to the long since imminent, but always 
just averted, conflict with the Chinese Empire. The arguments that 
must convince the French frovernment of the inexpediency of 
entering upon a slrugglo of which no one can foresee the dimen- 
sions or the results arc, it might bo thought, overwhelming. In 
tho first phice, unless by some daring and dexterous stroke M. Ferry 
can reduce tho conflict to a mere military promenade, and finish it 
almost as soon as it has begun, Jiis ministry will probably be de- 
feated at home, and his country will once more enter upon a vicious 
cycle of political vicissitude and disturbance. In the second place, 
unless operations can be restricted to the Tonquin side, France will 
run tho risk of tho gravest international collisions. A blockade of 
tlio (Jhineso poris by a European power would moan not only a 
heavy increase in tho price of tea and a grievous interference with 
Englisii trade, but an interference equally grievous with the trade 
of tho United Stfitcs and Germany, Thirdl}^, a Chinese war would 
tie tho liands of Franco at tho very moment when she may well 
consider it of importance to have them free, in view of tho deve- 
lopment of tho Egy^)tittn question or other contingencies nearer 
homo. 

To return to tho policy of Prince Bismarck ; it is what it has 
boon and will continue to be — ^tho isolation of France. For this 
reason ho Kjannot but hail with satisfaction tho extraordinary folly 
of France in entering qpon a prevontible war with China. That 
conflict is one which from the complications *it may possibly involve 
must excite serious misgivings and apprehensions with the Euro- 
pean powers and pro tan to increase the international unpopularity 
of France. Again, the war, if war it is to be, will tie the hands 
of Franco more closely thaji they are tied already. That tho 
German Chancellor Vishes to accentuate-taly ill feeling between 
France and England is likely enough. His object is to deprive France 
of any potential ally, and it was with this motive that he sanctioned 
tho Italian support of tho English proposals at the recent oonfarenee, 
—for we may bo certain that Italy would not have sided with England 
unless she had ascertained that by doing so she would provoke 
tho resentment of Germany or Austria. As ri^purds the German 
colonial movement enough has been said dsewhere in this Review, and 
we need to do no more hero point out that what Prince Bis- 
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marck wonts is not the establishment of German colonies but the recog- 
nition of Gorman interests in our settlements. If Prince Bismarck 
does not viow Mr. Gladstone’s Government with approval there is 
every reason to believe that he is anxious to conciliate l^ngland as a 
nation. The practical outcome of the present situation of affiurs 
is that, with France committed to the costly hazard of a Chinese 
war, England has the opportunity of settling tho Egyptian question 
upon terms singularly advantageous to herself and agreeable to thu 
German Chancellor. 

Nor is England learning in a less practical shape than her nearest 
continental neighbour the onerous and indefinite responsibilities of a 
world-wido colonial empire. Frpm our North-western Indian 
frontier, whero the newly-appointed delimitation commission is about 
to begin its labours, to the western coast of Africa, events pregnant 
with the greatest importance are in progress. Tho scquol of the 
meeting held at the Westminster Palace Hotel at the end of last 
month to concert steps for the federation of England with her 
colonics, has been on application -from tho Australian colonies to 
tho Imperial Parliament to pass an enabling Bill which would 
allow them to federate themselves with Groat Britain. That 
request will inevitably be repeated, and fur tho delay which has 
now occurred tho Conservatives are responsible. Tho Irish members 
declared that they would not oppose the project. Tho Conser- 
vatives placed their veto on it, the only infcronco being that the 
party whose motto Lord Bcaconsfield defined us Impenuin et libertm 
has, rather than allow ministers to boast of a single great legislative 
success achieved during the session of obstructed the first 

efforts for tho fulfilment of a policy to which they are traditionally 
pledged. For another incident equally unwelcome to thu colonies, a 
department of tho Government, the Admiralty, is to],blamu. Nothing 
more impoHtio or more wantonly calculated to alicnsCto colonial 
opinion can bo conceived than that ships which wore really being 
employed on imperial service should havo been ordered from homo to 
fly the colonial and not the imperial ensign. This little occurrence 
makes it clear that in any arrangements which wo may make with 
a view to gratify the colonitfl desire for federation we must reckon 
with the petty opposition that will be offered by certain departments 
of the Government at home. 

But for the present it is South Africa that ig tho most fertile 
source of our cdonial anxieties. Nothing is to be gained by blink- 
ing the fact timt the Butch colonists are supported by our own fellow- 
subjects in resitting what they call the “ imperial factor,” and in perti- 
naciously thwarting any arrangement which carries with it the asser- 
. iaon of English influence and authority. What has just occurred in 
Ziiluland is identical, so &r as its broad significance is concerned. 
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with what hasoccurred in BeohuauaLaad. Dutdh are datermmed 
that £rom the whole of South A&ioa, England shall he excluded. 
No grayer InteUigence haa'cometo ’heuid ior aloqg time tlum that 
which reaped us a few days ago, to the effect that the Bows at 
Pretorm have proclaimed a protectorate of Zululand under the guise 
of a republic, Mr. Mackenzie’s recall from Bechuanaland, and the 
debates by which it was preceded in the Cape Parliament, showed 
plainly enough that, in the words of a local newspaper, “ anything 
wt(|^ better than an imperial control, and anything was deemed pre> 
ferable to the so-called dictatorship of Mr. Madeenzie.” The 
announcement made in the speech from the throne on the proroga- 
tion of Parliament, that the convention with the Transvaal Govern- 
ment had been ratified by the Yolksraad at Pretoria, is practically 
cancelled by this latter piece of news. Nor is it with the Boers that 
wo have alone to reckon. The Dutch who are our own fellow-sub- 
jects, living in our colonies, arc just os hostile as the Boers them- 
selves to English ascendancy. It is not, indeed, the Transvaal from 
which the movement undermining the authority of England in these 
parts has principally proceeded, but the Capo Colony. It was Mr. 
Bhodcs, an English subject, who said in the recent debate in the Capo 
Assembly that first and foremost they must endeavour to remove tho 
Imperial factor from the situation.” Last year " he had implored the 
House to pass a resolution for acting in conjunction with the Transvaal, 
in order to prevent the introduction of the imperial factor in Bechuana- 
land. It must now be eliminated, or there will bo groat danger for 
South Africa.” Now, whatever is to be the future of our depen- 
dencies in South Africa, it is clear that tho present condition of a&drs 
cannot last much longer. Whether in Bechuanaland or in Zululand, 

. the Boers arc, not only to their own satisfaction, but with the com- 
plete approval of the English colonists, overpowering and absorbing 
the natives. ' Conventions are ratified only that they may be violated 
and destroyed. Can the burden of empire under these conditions ' 
bo retained, or is it worth retaining P It really seems that the time 
has come when Lord Northbrook’s dispatch as High Commissioner, 
to the north of Africa might be advantageously followed by the • 
despatch of another responsible statesniaa in the same capacity to 
the south. The attack on Montsioa, the assassination of Mr. Bethell, ; 
tho abuse heaped upon Si^; Hercules Bobinsoh in the Yolksraad, the ' 
denunciations of the “imperial factor ” in the Cape" Parliament, ^ 
.browned by the proclamation of a Dutch Bepublic in ZulolBad within , 
a few weeks of the acceptance by the Yolksraad of the oonveation ' 
witii England— all these thii^ and man|^4^ers oertaioly appear to .. 
show that the period for illusion has pass^ 
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IS ENGLAND A GREAT EUROPEAN POWER P 

Tiir rosponsibilities which at the present moment confront us in 
Egj pt, and which may ere long be extendod over a far wider area/ 
have caused many an Englishman to ask the question : ^re wc a 
great Europes,n power ? It will bo acknowledged that power, great 
or little, means the possession of some strength or qualities valuable 
to mankind, and a faculty of keeping what we possess. It is not 
merely great wealth or influence, but the power of defending it, 
which constitutes greatness in this very imperfect world. No one 
denies that England is wealthy, but pooplo are apt to forgot that 
wealth does not moan only a big balance at the bankers, and a huge 
rent roll. Much more is included m national wealth, and as so 
much, forcibly reminding one of the Groans of the Britons ” when 
they petitioned Rome to help them against the Piets and Scots, has 
been said about our perils and infirmities, ij; may bo well to call 
attention to some of our advantages. Though the revenue of the 
country no longer increases by leaps and bounds it does grow 
steadily and by no means slowly. The productive power of the 
people shows always an increasing ratio per inhabitant, and in 
this respect we move faster than other, European nations. In 
the middle of the laet century wo were fighting for leave to navi- 
gate the ocean freely. Now, wo appear to be absorbing the whole 
carrying trade of the world, chiefly because by the skill and good 
management of our seamen feiver men do the same worlc. Not 
fiir from sixty per cent, of the water carriage of th6 world is 
performed by ships sailing under the British flag, and of those be- 
tween seventy-five and eighty per cent, are steamers. Population 
growing at Ae rate of about one million in three years, and tho 
people eat more than twice as much meat per head as is tho arorage 
for European nations. Anxiety is sometimes shown as to the moaj^ 
Ivypply in case of war, but we actually produce enough in Great 
to supply all the needs of the people if calculated on the 
scale of consumption in France or Germany- We import only thn 
MMIs which the beef-fed Briton insists on consuming. The avCjrage 
r V Voii. ixxvi^ vs. o o ; , 
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nett income per inhabitant is sixteen per cent, higher than in the 
United States, and more than double the European average. The 
number of paupers gradually but surely declines, the savmgs banks 
show a rapid increase in the hoarded capital of the working classes 
even in Ireland. Compared with the earnings of the country taxa- 
tion is much lower than the European average* and, if aocouirt could 
be taken of the blood tax paid in person by continental nations, with 
its influence on progress, the result would be startling. The birth- 
rate is increasing, the death-rate dinjinishing.. The national debt 
is being paid off by degrees, though municipal and local debts 
representing expenditure on health and education are increasing. 
And, if this be a comfort to anybody, we are perpetually adding 
annexation to annexation. Above all, our people have the civil 
liberty which permits the most emphatic denunciation of political 
opponents, and the religious liberty which holds all doctrines from 
pantheism and atheism in almost ^equal respect, allows one man to 
prove that we arc but highly developed apes, arid another tp preach 
the Gospel according to tho Salvation Army. These last privileges, 
combined with the comfortable condition of progress just sketched, 
are surely worth preserving. They constitute the wealth which is 
one of the signs of a great power, and it only remains to decide 
whether we are able and willing to defend ourselves and our posses- 
sions, or, if wo are not, whether we should universally succumb, 
with the meek entreaty, Give peace in our time, 0 nations. 

The first idea which suggests itself is that a state, spending 
cloven hundred millions a year and saving ipore than sixty 
millions, might find it worth while to spend whatever may be neces- 
sary to provide for its' own requirements and make itself and its 
property safe froin aggression. And this is, unquestionably, the 
feeling of the country. The late Mr. -Dclane, whoso power of 
gauging popular feeling became from long practice a sort of genius, 
used to say that the English people w’^ould willingly give anything in 
reason to make their interests safe, but that" thy e was a profound 
disbelief in the capacity of the War Office and Admiralty, and an 
impression that additional supplies would go towards increasing the 
emoluments of old generals and admirals ratbier than towards 
creating an efficient army and navy. Lord Derby, with his usual 
caution, suggested that the first step was to ^discover what we really 
require in order to place England in readiness to fulfil the duties 
demanded of her by tbe position^she occupies. In Parliament we 
sec a perpetual contest between a class of wild alarmists on the one 
hand and optimist ministers on the other. The. former insist tiiat 
England is without means to make her will reacted, or even to 
defend her ocean trade ; the latter declare that there is nothing 
whatever in the facts and figures of the alarmisiis to cause a 
moments anxiety. The niilitary journals. ov^ the degenera* 
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tioR of the army ; the naval jotiPaais and the One who Knows ” of 
the Pall Mali Gazette^ denounce and deplore the feebleness of the 
tfavy. Lord Wolseley says that never in history was the army so 
efficient as now, and Lord Northbrook shows that we are building 
ships of war twice as fast as France. In such a chaos of conflicting 
opinions no one canibe surprised that the House of Commons is 
weary of the discussion, or that the waving of the alarmist flag is a 
signal for the. emptying of benches. Under these conditions it is 
not possible for the country to have any clear opinion on the question 
now asked, and the uncertainty has bred a kind of recklessness on 
the most important subject which oan engage the attention of a 
nation, namely, the condition of its health and strength, whether it 
is, like a strong man, able to give and to take the blows whiiii form 
so large a portion of human experience, pr whether, as a sick man, 
it must plead for gentle treatment and, confessinp^ “ weakness, take 
shelter under the protection of its. stronger |!f ^ ^.«4t«^urs. If we are 
strong, let us know it and cease this perpe^^flaS groaning : if we are 
weak, let us make up our minds what price of territories, cash and 
humUiation we are prepared to pay for protection. 

It «eems to be taken for granted that the tendency of modern 
progress is in the direction of democracy, and that the Demos will be 
so wise and passionless, so capable of seeing the other side of all 
questions, so bent upon progress in arts of peace, that England will 
for ever hereafter set an example of wisdom, moderation, and 
avoidance of strife ; that however fierce the continental monarchies 
may be, we at least shall be prepared to turn the other cheek to 
the smiter. Where are the signs of it ? It is now a quarter of 
a century since Mr. Buckle published the first portion of his 
History of Cwi/mtion, in which he so eloquently proclaimed tho 
gospel of good sense, pointing with triumph to America as our 
example of all that was peaceful, and claiming for Europe a closo 
approach to the transatlantic; model. The ^coming millennium was 
inaugurated with the sblemnity of religious rites at the opening 
of the first Great Exhibition. ^ Hardly had we all agreed to recognise 
the. value of democracy and the peaceful tendency of trading self- 
interest, when the two halves jof America were burst asunder by tho 
volcanic force of those veiy interests ; democrats flew at each* others’ 
throats and heajped up or, war debt of greater ^magnitude than had 
been conceived possible of accumulation in ^ short a time. Demo- 
cratic France, a democracy under itud name of an enipirc, thought to 
serve her interests by invading Mexico. The war of 1859 in Italy 
was without doubt the result of popular aspirations for freedom from 
the yoke of Austria. The war of 1866, which produced of necessity 
that of 1870, was forced on, not by the Eoyal Houses, but by one 
Ifinister who would have been President if Prussia had been 
a xej^bBe, and its a popular one, the union of Oorman 3 % 

aa2 
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The Emperor of Austria was entirely in favour of peace in 1866. 
In that year, after the collapse of the Imperial armies, the most 
distinguished of Austrian statesmen said to the present writer, This 
is England’s fault. We expected j^our fleet in the Baltic two years 
ago, and were prepared to withliraw at once from the hostilities 
against Denmark, which have led by a natural sequence to this fatal 
campaign.” The most rigid of non-interventionists will not deny 
tliJit, if our first interest be universal peace, we may sacrifice that 
interest by refusing to take any part in European quetions, even 
w^hen those questions arise from the desires of nations rather than 
of kings. And it would also appear that the wars of the most 
civilised powers now arise rather from popular desires than from 
the arakilion of their rulers. 

If we go farther east and* think of the events which led to the 
laic llusso -Turkish struggle, wo find precisely the same causes pro- 
ducing the same effects. The court and the governing classes of 
Russia dreaded that war, and their fears were justified by the sequel. 
The few Englishmen who were personally acquainted with the early 
details and heard from the lips of the higher officers their opinion, 
know that the upper classes wore dragged into it at the tail of the 
secret societies, those very societies which have since shaken the 
throne so severely. They heard also bitter reproaches against 
England for having cleverly drawn them on till they could not 
recede. We did not intentionally draw them on, but, by our ho]5e- 
Icss indecision, we certainly led them on without intending to do So. 
It may be new to Englishmen to hear this. None the less it was 
the common talk of tl^o court of Russia and the higher officers in 
1877. Then, how far has trade tended towards keeping England 
herself at peace? Since we became a trading nation, neaijy all 
our wars, under whatever disguise they may have been under- 
taken, hafe been brought about by the exigencies of trade, 
supported by traders and turned eventually to the advantage of 
trade. Some of them indeed, such as the Ohinese opium wars, 
have been fought avowedly, for trading purposes ; some like the long 
struggles in the eighteenth century, had other nominal causes, but 
were in truth the struggles of trade to free itself from restrictions 
imposed *by foreign powers. Others again, like the series which we 
call the conquest of India, were begun by traders and carried on 
because the tido of conquest mu^ flow till it meets W'ith a solid 
barrier to stop iJs progress. Weak neighbours irresistibly invite 
aggression. In times of great prosperity, when our trade is brisk 
and our merchants are all engaged in profitable transactions, the 
traders are peacefully inclined, because they fear to disturb the even 
current of prosperity. But it is far otherwise in periods of depressed 
commerce. The most pronounced Jingoes were to be found seven 
years ago among the merchants of London, and the great city news- 
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paper, The Times^ Las for months past been preaching daily sermons 
on the wisdom of non-effacement in Egypt, of snatching the goods 
the gods provide us there, leaving France to storm outside if she 
likes. We only just’ escaped a war with Russia in 1878, and tho 
reason wliy we did not fight was becatfse the advocates of interven- 
tion were divided in opinion, many of them wishing to go to war 
with Turkey side by side wdth Russia. So they neutralised tho eflTorts 
of the Jingoes, and the result was peace. Mr.- Gladstone did not 
ihoii by any means assert a policy of peace at any price. Tho 
thunder of his eloquence against a pplicy of irritation and what he 
considefed useless wars was accompanied by lightning flashes of 
spirit in which he declared himself ready to throw the whole power 
of England into the scale for a reasonable or noble cause. So far 
then, it appears that neither tho growing power of democracy nor 
that of trade can be counted upon as trustworthy agents in tho 
cause of peace. If we have not taken part in any late European 
wars it has been because there was no conceivable object to bo 
gained by our interference. They might act upon our imagination, 
but they never stirred our hearts, nor touched our pockets. 

A curious and interesting illustration of democratic possibi- 
lities havS just occurred in France. Tho English public is acciis- 
loinod to associate great armaments, conscription and lire rest of 
the military burdens on iridusfrialisra with monarchies, but tho 
Republic, or rather tho popular chamber of tho Republic, has 
gone farther than any monarchy w'ould dure to go in tho direc- 
tion of interference with individual liberty for the sake of military 
power. All the monarchies allow mc^us of escape from the chief 
burden of service to young men of wealth and education who are 
not destined as oflScers for the higher ranks of the army. Tho 
system is that of ‘‘ One year volunteers.’^ By paying a gertain sum 
(it was 1,500 francs in France), and passing examinations, educated 
youths could insure forHhemselvcs a compaf ativcly refined life during 
their active service, which service would close at the end of the first 
year. The French Deputies lately carried by large majorities the 
committee stage of a bill which will, if finally passed, put an end to 
the “ one year voluntariat ” and oblige every son of France, not an 
officer, to serve three ye^rs in the active army Jiowever incouvenient 
it may be or destructive to his chs^ces in hi& contemplated profession. 
This is the direction taken by democracy. It can* hardly be said to 
bo the way of peace. Mr. Mathew Arnold, in his Ctiliure and 
Anarchy^ tells a story of a manager of works at Clay Cross, who said 
during the Crimean war that, ** sooner than submit to conscription, 
the population of that district would* flee to the mines and lead a 
*Bobin Hood life under gfbund.” Yes, but he meant, sooner than 
be eulieted forcibly by aristocrats.” Are wo quite sure that in this 
” epoch of expansion” we may not see tho proletariat forcibly 
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enlisting the wealthy classes as one means of l)roducing equality P 
A naval Sedan might make some of us acquainted with strange heA- 
fellows. 

There is, however, one development of our modern commercial 
life which has had a direct tendency towards peaedftad would expand 
that tendency into a great European force if other nations would, as 
they do not, follow our lead. The adoption of Free Trade, while 
increasing our wealth* and favouring the existence of a population 
greater than could have lived in these islands on any other con- 
ditions, has made us dependent on places beyond sea for a consider- 
able portion of our food supply, and would hamper us to d certain 
extent in case of war with one or more great maritime Powers. But 
the effect of this is commonly .exaggerated. It has been shown above 
that we grow meat enough ibr ourselves if calculated on the conti- 
nental scale of consumption ; and though we should be pinched for 
corn if blockaded for a considerable period, it is impossible to con- 
ceive that no supplies would reach us. A permanent blockade could 
only take place if our naval power were destroyed, and in that case 
the whole empire would be tumbling to pieces and we should have 
to make the best terms u'e could. Other nations arc not quite free 
from this difficulty. In spite of her protective tariffs, France imports 
about a fifth of the grain which she consumes, and the proportion 
increases. No doubt the tendency of any maritime war would be ta 
raise the price of food, especially corn, to check the astonishing 
wastefulness of the people in this respect, and to drive an immense 
number of recruits into the army from inability to provide for them- 
selves otherwise. Thik last j^esult deserves consideration which has 
not yet been given to it. 

But a blockade of our coasts is inconceivable. People talk of the 
naval powqr of Franco because she has of late years been active in 
providing now iron and steel-built ships to take the place of her old 
wooden ironclads which ufe fast falling to pieces. But naval power 
docs not rest on the number of ironclads afloat, though even in thia 
respect we are considerably superior. It depends on power of adding 
rapidly to existing fleets, keeping them on the ocean by means of 
numerous centres of supply and the exertions of a mercantile navy, 
and, above all, upon the sea-faring genius of the people. Now it so 
happens that wo are by far the grejitest ship builders, that we havo 
the greater part* of the coal-fields of the world at our diaposal, 
harbours for refuge and refitment scattered all over the nav^guMo 
ocean, and not only at home but almost everywhere the pick of sea- 
faring population. France is just beginning to set abdiit acquiring 
a few of the useful spots left untouched by England. ^ Her carrying 
trade by sea is only about one-tenth of ouri$ and her navy ^recruited* 
by the same means as her army— conscription. The inmplest'etatement 
of facts is so enormously in our* favour that it aiqieacs as if it must be 
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exaggerated. Judged according to the laws which from time im- 
memorial have govemed power at sea» a French' fleet acting any- 
where out of reach of France would be like a flying column in an 
enemy’s county— -as Admiral Courbet who knows that between 
Toulon and Saigtn^ere is not a ton of French coal to be had — is 
now loginning to 'find out. It is to supply this want that costly 
expeditions to Tonquin and Madagascar are sent forth, bu^ it may 
be predicted with some certainty that whatever life may hereafter 
bo visible in the new porte will be greatly due to the {(tcsence of 
ships flying the British flag. 

It would be quite as easy to show* that our best course would bo 
to join the peace alliance of continental Europe against France and 
Bussia, and we all know that this was the idea of Lord Beaconsfield 
to a certain extent. It might bo said that f)ecau8e our interests 
touch and cross those of France everywhere, because Bussia will 
soon be our close neighbour on the continent of Asia, and because we 
have a small army while the great central European Powers have 
enormous land forces, we should do well to ally ourselves with those 
who are strong where we are weak, and to whom we could offer the 
immense advantage of our naval power. There would be as much 
sense in such a programme as in the proposed effacement of Great 
Britain in Europe. The objection to the one course is, however, the 
same as to the other. Wo should be voluntarily placing ourselves 
in on unnatural position and tying our hands when wc ought to 
preserve the greatest freedom. No one, except hero and there a 
very full-flavoured Jingo, desires that we should mix oiirselves 
unnecessarily in the quarrels of the continent, and, on the other 
hand, to proclaim ourselves indifferenf to anything that may happen 
would be to assert a position which Englishmen will never accept, 
or, accepting, wifi throw to the winds under several conceivable 
circumstances. Suppose, for example, that in a general European 
war Germany and Austria? were crushed o,nd treated as Poland was 
in 1772. Could we see with equanimity a now Napoleon with a 
doubled fleet close all the ports of the continent to English trade ? 
Such things are possible. The close of the Seven Years’ War left 
France apparently exhausted and on the high-road to revolution. 
In less than half a century all Europe was at the feet of the 
Emperor. Surely our*best course is to^ avoid entanglements and 
keep our powjder dry. *• * 

It is quite true that we are not in a state of preparation to face 
alone on the continent the armies of any single great European 
Power. But as a matter of fact we never were during the whole 


period of our greatest life. To quote many instances would be 
a nd useless :«one example may stand for all. At the 
Seven Years’ War during which England obtained 
' the sedsj chased France out of America, and estab- 
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lished herself firmly in India, there were just three battalions in this 
country, and so divided were we politically that the Duke of 
l^cwcastle could not have colonels for new ones because the 
patronage would be in the hands of his rival, the Duke of Cumber- 
land. The French were threatening invasion, ^d Admiral Byng 
caused our English fleet to show its back to the enemy near Minorca. 
It is true that continental armies were not so great as they^are now, 
but the* disproportion was even greater. To match the^ three 
English battalions, Prussia had 150,000 men and the allied armies 
intended to act against Frederick numbered about 430,000, Yet no 
one can doubt that the support of England was the one thing need- 
ful to enable the king to struggle on through the terrible seven 
years’ strife. Pitt said that ho intended to conquer America in 
Germany, which meant, as Professor Seeley has pointed out, that 
“ho saw 'how, by subsidizing Frederick, to make France exhaust 
herself in Germany, while her possessions in America passed defence- 
less into our hands,” History repeats itself, and more unlikely 
things may happen than that Franco may now build up a colonial 
empire of the second class and see all that is valuable in it pass 
hereafter into English hands. 

If wo now multijjly by ton the figures just given of the Continental 
armies in Frederick’s time wo shall not be far from the truth ; but 
if we multiply the English force by a hundred the number will still 
fall far short of the present standard for home defence. Exclusive 
of India and all the colonies, but including the Mediterranean for- 
tresses and Egypt, it will be within the mark to put the regular 
army, with its immediate reserves, at Frederick’s strength when ho 
began the Seven Years’ tYar, that is, 150,000. Roughly speaking, we 
may put the militia at 100,000, not forgetting that the right of con- 
scription for the militia is still extant ; and we may count the volun- 
teers at 200,000, for if some of them now in the force would be unable 
to serve in war, others woul^ soon come to take their placps. There are, 
then, no less than 450,000 men^ available for defence, and of them pro- 

(1) These rough figures are within the mark. The numbers actually present in the 
United Kingdom, os stated by Lord Hartington in the House on tho 7th July, were — 


Regular Army, N. 0. officers and men, exclicding ofiioers . 84,900 

First Class Army Reserve 37,493 

Militia Reserve . . . 28,482 

Total available 4or genorul service at once, 'jxclusivo of Medi- 
terranean garrisons and Egypt . . . . . 150,875*^150,873 

Second Class Arm> Reserve 8,065 

Militia, exclusive of Militia Reserve 82,525 

Yeomanry . . 11*400 

Volunteers 209,000 

Total available for home service, a portion of whom would ho « 

Buro to volunteer in war 310,986 — 310,985 

Grand Total exclusive of troops in Egypt and Meditemnean 461,860 
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bably 200,000 might be lawfully used, or would readily volunteer, for 
general service in a European war. Now this is a greater number 
of men than fought on the German side at the battle of Gravelotto, 
and quite sufiBcient, if properly organized, to turn the scale in any 
European contest< 4 during our time. Half the number would have 
raised the siege of Paris during the Franco-Germ#in war. It is true 
that, taking the regular army^ without its reserves, hampered as it 
is with the ndbessity for foreign reliefs, there is still need of a small 
increase for that particular purpose of relief. But, regarded as a 
whole, England could put a very substantial force of men into the 
field, even if all the volunteers were left at home. How comes it, 
then, that we are in difficulties whenever we enter upon such a 
trifling business as the Egyptian campaign of 1882? It arises from 
the prevalence of a belief that England is effaced from the list of 
Great European Powers, and has no need to bo prepared for war. 
The result is as simple as shameful. The men are present with 
their arms — this is all that the public asks; but everything else 
is absent, or present in such small proportion as to leave the army 
practically useless for the field. We want organization, proper 
distribution, and preparation. There is a true story told of a man 
whose wife had fallen into a stream which would carry her over 
II cataract. She was caught by a friendly rock, and might be 
rescued. Her husband rushed to a boat which was near, launched 
it on the swift waters, sprang -in, and then found that there were no 
oars. Such would be the position of England if she were called 
upon to mobilise an army in time of great danger. We have a 
costly boat on which wo spend immense sums of money Annually for 
repairs, but in time of trial it would be found that there wore no 
oars. To carry this illustration a little farther, we must suppose 
that the proprietor of the estate is anxious that the boat should 
always be ready to save life, and the boatmen are constantly asking 
the steward for oars, but h& replies that.be has no money for them, 
and meanwhile the proprietor is being adjured to buy a bigger 
boat instead of supplying oars for the small one. The expedition to 
Egypt two years ago was on a small scale compared with what might 
be required, and could easil;^ bo provided so far as men are con- 
cerned. , Yet we have ^lately heard from the witnesses before the 
Committee of Investigation that the arrangpments for transport were 
so bad that the force could not have moved forward at all if Arabi 
Pacha had thought of that obvious measure, the cutting of the 
Sweet-water Canal. We were saved from humiliation because he 
only dammed it, and the dam leaked or was able to be broken. 
Clearly the oars were wanting, but we found a chance plank 
wherewith to paddle. A scheme was prepared some years ago for 
the ttiQvement of troops by sea, and the 'main principle of it 
was tliiat each body, whether oavaliy, infantry, or artillery, should 
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embark - cMapiete with ita -ewn regkaoi^tel' tnmeport'-aabd^M '^oa, 
medical and other departments, with their ' own atom, Tet no 
sooner do we come to practicothan, from want of pr^Mratioa or smne 
strange idea of economy, we find the old errors of tiie Orimeo 
revived. Kegiments land without means of motum, and medical 
stores or other necessaries are hurled under ammunition or rotten 
hoy, or something of that hind. Tl^ym faults have been pointed out 
again and again by experts. Probably Lord .Wolseley has called 
attention to them. The answer is the same. The Treasury 'will not 
give the money. 

An Intelligence Department was formed under Lord Cardwdl to 
investigate the state of affairs and draw up a scheme -of mobilisation. 
The only scheme produced was one for a case of invasion. It showed 
a plethora of infantry, and a striking deficiency in everything else. 
Kot a stop was taken to correct the proportions or supply the 
auxiliary services. The monthly Artny List contained the absurd 
skeleton corps for awhile, and then the whole scheme was laughed 
out of existence. It had only shown what might be and ought to 
be. The steward would not provide the oars. Such facts as these 
explain the feeling expressed by Mr. Delano when he said that the 
country' would grudge nothing to have a good army, but disbelieved 
in the skill or good faith of the administrators. We may say, then, 
of the land force? that there are men enough if they were all put in 
their proper places, and the wholp organized with an eye to the 
requirements of war rather than to make a show in blue books. 

And what of the navy P Here, at least, there is no question what 
the wishes of the country arq. Our first line must be strong, or all 
our strength is shorn, our position even as a colonial power endan- 
gered, and our very liberties at the mercy of others. Nothing is 
more improbable than a duel at sea between England and any one 
Continentaji Power. But in such a case, none are so strong in ships 
as we, though it would bd well to push on the changes in armament 
a little faster. And if it camU to Alabama work, we could put ten 
swift ocean steamers in cruising trim for every one which the next 
greatest maritime Power could provide ; that is to say, we could 
find the ships at once. It is by no m^s so certain that we. could 
find the suitable guns, Here, again, it is mpeh to be feared tiiat we 
are Unready, and we are receiving lousiness lessons from abroad, even 
in naval mattersi Quite lately the German fleet at £iel was fihe 
subject of an experiment which may yet be famous. A telegraia. 
arrived from Berlin to mobilise the force as quickly as poaribba - In 
a few hours all the crews were on board, and the ^dpa, ready fmr 
action, steamed out of the harbour. Since thou l a ndin gs and other 
useful manoeuvres have been practised. Agnhi* tospedO'boata now 
form one of the most important parts of a tfiert. . ' -But the use of 
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I^ea needs to be praotieed in peaoe^ not ie be* improTised ia 
▼ar. The Itaheno hare constant pnetioe with them, and on a 
definite system. An tmemy's ship" approaching an' Italian harbour 
might, perhaps, expect to see a small group of the dangerous little 
craft pushing out from the port. But it would not see them. The 
iwactice is for the iorpedo'boatrto slip outside as early as posaible 
and creep romid, adranoing at last from different points of the oom- 
pasB, sOme even following the course of the big ship. A keen interest 
is taken by every European Power in tho preparation of their ships 
and their naval tactics, and schem^ arc ready for difihrcnt even- 
tualities, just as they were for the Prussian army when it astonished 
Europe in 1880. It has been pointed out earlier in this article that 
we are vastly stronger at sea than any other Power, but it is much to 
be feared that some of them are stealing a march upon us in training, 
because our country is lulled to sleep by the sweet promise of per* 
petual freedom from European war. 

Professor Seeley has lately shown in The Expansion of England^ 
that Napoleon always had in mind the recovery of that- mastery of 
the outer world which had been taken from France by England. 
His attempt to expand France led to all his European conquesta 
and to our long struggle with him. France seems again to bo 
bitten with the same mania, and it is not sweet words which will 
prevent , collision, nor only a consciousness that we are too strong 
to be meddled with. As a matter of fact we are strong, but our 
groans make the world count us as weak. And our own disbelief 
in war has bred a careless acceptance of unreadiness jn organiza- 
tion and that preparation which is thp chidf feature of continental! 
armies and .navies. It is here that the shde pinches, and the naval 
and military authorities cannot but be aware of the &ot. 

There aie, however, certain consolations when we study the condi- 
tion of the Powers whose interests cross ours in so many directions. 
Take France as a type of modem military organization, and let ua 
see what she has lately done. Tho force present in Tonquin, includ- 
ing the troops which were there, before the serious concentration 
took place and the reinforcements sent at different times, was under 
20,000 men. Yet te obtain even these she was obliged to draw upon 
the cadres of the home«{trmy, partly deranging her scheme of mobi- 
lisation, and she could not furnish more without seriously weakening 
hmr whole system. An armed ifalion is good for groat wars, but it 
eonnot put 100,060 men in ^he field without completely throwing 
out the whole (fystem of organization and weakening tho country for 
d^enoe. Tast as is her land army*oompared with ours, she dato 
not eotgage us unless she had first made , sure of the neutrality of all 
..her neighbours. The Tunis expedition, unopposed as it was, placed 
her for the time completely at the mercy of Germany, because it 
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pulled many of the bolts and nuts out of her military machinery for 
great wars, though the great machine itself stood idle. Or suppose 
the case of Kussia desiring to invade India. We have there some 
200,000 troops, English and native together, and our great feuda* 
torics have an even larger number. Supposing the Indian forces 
jiroperly prepared for war us the armies of continental nations are 
prepared, what sort of force must Russia send through hostile 
Afl'gliaiiistan across mountain passes to attack us, what would such 
an enonnous expedition cost, and what would be the result of failure ? 
It is not too much to say that in a general European war England 
(^ould hamper Russia in Asia much more readily than she could 
liamper us, and we could draw the life-blood out of her through the 
arteries in her vulnerable heel. In short, France is vulnerable in 
her navy and her foreign possessions, Russia is vulnerable in Asia and, 
us formerly, in the Black Sea. If she became a Mediterranean Power 
she would be still more vulnerable. Even without attacking her wo 
could neutralize a large contingent of her forces. Probably it would 
never bo worth our while, but since the possibility exists, why suppose 
that England is not still a great European power ? Granted that in 
llio present state of foreign politics there seems no likelihood of a war 
in which it would bo worth our while to meddle. Granted that the 
])orpctual nagging at Russia is undignified and absurd, because 
licr interests are much more likely to clash with those of Austria 
than w'ith English interests in the East. Granted most heartily that 
a good understanding with bolKRussia and France is a wise policy. 
But all .this docs not hinder us from having an equally good under- 
standing wilh other Powers ; stiR less does it require the abdication 
of our place as a great European Power. On the contrary, our 
wisest posture is one of quiet observation, and our words to continental 
nations should be, Our first and greatest interest is general peace ; 
you aro all at liberty to break it if you please ; in that case we know 
not which side we should ‘take, or whether wc should even take any 
side at all. But of this be well assured, we could not see with 
equanimity either despotism or anarchy triumphant in Europe, and we 
demand that our right and our 'power to throw a heavy sword into 
the scale be recognised and acknowledged.” We still need a great 
deal of preparation and organization, but th^ people which has the 
carrying trade of the worhl, the greatest force at sea, and, including 
India and the colonies, little short H)f thr^-quarters of a million of 
armed men, with Umitless resources to draw upon at home and in 
the East, can never be counted otherwise than as a great European 
Powei?. 
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The sudden death o£ the Duke of Wellington at a railway station in 
Brighton gave a rude shoek to public feeling, both at homo and 
abroad. The absence of all warning before the blow fell, carried 
men’s thoughts back to the scarcely less abrupt close gf his father’s 
life ; and led them to make involuntary contrasts botw'oen two 
careers which, except in their termination, bore no mutual resemb- 
lance. The newspapers handled thp subject with much delicacy. 
One, indeed, fell into the mistake of asserting that he made uso of 
his influence as Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex for party purposes. 
Hut the general tone of that particular notice was singularly just 
and kindly, and on the whole, therefore, it must be conceded, 
that the "world has behaved not ungenerously towards the memory 
of one, who certainly, when living, took no special pains to insinuate 
himself into its good graces. Nevertheless it appears to mo, that 
some fuller account may, with perfect propriety, be given, of a life,* 
not marked indeed by any startling incidents, yet well worth a 
wise man’s study, even if only on account of the circumstances 
which combined to make it what it was. And this, on the strength 
of an intimacy extending over more than half a century, I purpose 
very briefly, and in a spirit of perfect impartiality, to attempt. 

To begin at the beginning, truth compels mo to state that a cloud 
overshadowed the childhood and youth of the lato Duke of Wellington, 
from the deadening influence of which he never in &ftcr life suc- 
ceeded in shaking himself free. For him the ameriitics of homo life, 
had no existence, Ilis illustrious father, engrossed by state affairs, 
found neither time nor inclination for affectionate intercourse with 
his children, while, from their mother, circumstances into which it 
is not necessary to enter had, from an caidy date after their marriage, 
unhappily, estranged him. The efibet of these untoward incidents 
on the moral nature of the hoy was both acute and enduring. The}- 
created in him something not far rpmoved from absolute abhorrence 
of public life, and rendered him sceptical as to the reality, anywheii 
and under any circumstances, of domestic happiness. Those who, 
like myself, felt privileged, as old friends, to^censure him at times 
for allowing talents of a high crier to run > to seed, cannot have for- 
gotten the terms in which we trere usually answered : Yod arc 
no fit judge in the case. In the first place, I deny that Nature ga^^o 
me the talents of which you speak, and in the next, had she done so, 
there were warnings enough constantly before me to prevent my 
devoting them to the service of the public. My father’s thoughts were 
given up entirely to the country, and the consequence was that he 
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Trhom all the world may be said to hare envied, was often heard to 
eay there is nothing in life worth living for. I very early made 
up my mind not to follow his example in that direction, and have 
never for a moment repented of the resolution.’* 

With all possible req>ect for the late Duke’s veracity, and a more 
truthful man than he never exists, I oenfess to entertaining some 
doubts respecting the latter of these assertions. I suspect, on the 
contrary — ^in^d, I more than suspect — ^that he did look back occa- 
sionally with regret on time and- opportunities thrown away ; and 
that this sense it was of injustice done to himself which lay at the 
root of that contempt for public opinion, of which he was prone to 
boast. Bo this, however, as it may, there can be no doubt that he 
seldom lost an opportunity of placing himself before the world in 
the worst possible light, and that they who judged him only by his 
peculiarities, as well in writing as in conversation, knew absolutely 
nothing of the man. That he was alive to the dignity of his position 
is, indeed, quite true, and not, perhaps, very tolerant of tho intrusion 
on his time and purse of persons who ha^ no claim whatever upon 
cither. But a kinder heart than his never beat though he did 
bis best to hide the fact from others, and, I may fairly add, to conceal 
it from himself. 

I am not going to write tho memoir of one who ostentatiously, so 
to speak, kept himself aloof from the strife of factions. Bom in 
1807, the late Duke of Wellington may be said to have seen nothing 
of his father till 1816. First in 1807, as a General of Division in 
tho Copenhagen expedition, and by-ond-by in 1808 when com- 
manding the force destined to operate in South America, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley broke up his home, .and never, with the ejLceptionof brief 
intervals, re-established it, till after the final close of the war with 
France. Had the grealt Duke’s family relations been more tender 
than they were, this severance of a father from his son during 
the first nine years of the boy’s life copld have hardly failed to 
work injuriously upon bolh. The mutual lofe of father and child 
grows, so to speak, out of the impression made upon the heart 
of the former by the winning .ways of the latter. And if the 
opportunity of watching these be not, afforded till the stage of 
infancy has long gone by, there is some risk, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, that they may .i^l to be recognised, 
or, at all events,* fully • apprecia^. Unfortunately for bo^ 
parties, this was Exactly what o^e to pass between tbe gteat 
Duke and his son. “My father,” the late Duke used to Say, 
^'nevqr showed the least affection for any of ns. CQiafles;' ^erry,* 
and I, were taught to go to his room the first thing’ every morning 

(1) Jerry was tbe late Doan of Windsor, whom ths Duko.tot^.h^^eJiusXsaBly and 
odueated with Ui own sons, ^nwir love never grew ocld. ' 
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after we were dressed ; and without interrupting his correspondence, 
for we always found hiin writing, he would look up for a moment 
and say, ' good .monung,' and that was positiTely all the loving 
inte^urse that passed between us during the ^y.” The con- 
eeqtlence was, that while the 'boys looked up to him as a being of 
euperiw order,,not one of them ever really loved him as a father. 
Even Charles, the younger of the two brothers, who was undoubtedly 
his favourite, never shook off the appearance of restraint in his 
presence ; and of Douro he seemed well-nigh to ignore the existence. 
It is* very difficult to account for all this, because no man was over 
more capable of warm and lasting friendships than the great Duke ; 
and his fondness for children, oq»eciaUy in his later years, was' 
remarkable. But its effect on the two boys, and especially on tho 
elder, was most unfortunate. It went a great way to form his 
character, at a time when men’s characters in some of their salient 
features at least, are more generally moulded than tho unthinlcing 
are aware of; and the course subsequently followed in carrying on 
his education had little tendency to set matters right. 

The advice given by tho great Duke to all who consulted. him, as 
how best a youth might be prepared for .service in the army, was in 
eveiy instance the same. “ Give him the best education England 
can afford. Send him to a public school, and then to the university, 
that he may learn to become something more than a m^e fighting 
machine.” On tho advice given to others he himself acted, and in 
1817, being at that time in command of the army of occupation in 

France, ho engaged Mr. , subsequently vicar of , to become 

tutor to his lAys. Mr. — was an excellent man, and a first-rate 
scholar, yet it cannot be said that b^ exodUed in his capacity as 
private tutor. A gentleman more judicious than he would have 
early discovered that tho great need of children circumstanced as his 
pupils were, was sympathy, and that the surest method o£ improving 
them, both mentaUyond morally, was to win their affections.' He did* 
not see this, but, on Ae contrary, cither 'acted upon by tho atmo- 
sphere of the place, or following the bent of his own mistaken sense 
of duty, he ruled them with a rod of iron. The Duke saw too little 
of the family circle to be aware of tbis, and when the boys became 
old enough to be sent to Eton, he sent Mr. with them to super- 

intend and assist themcm their studies. Wjiatever might be bis 
shortcomings in otker rejects, U 9 fault could be4bund with Mr. — 
as a pedSgogoe. Under him. Lord Douro became a correct and even 
an* elegant oiassiiad scholar, on accomplishment whitth ho justly 
valued, and in the exeroise of which, his memory being unusually 
retentive, he in the dark days of his growing infirmities took 
great delight. I have heard* him repeat, with much feeling, ode 
aftor ode of. Horace^ when his hearing had become dull, and lua 
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eyesight all but extinguisbed. And his appreciation of their merits 
was shown by the graccfnl translations which he made of them. 
Some of these appeal' to me not unworthy of pablication, and a 
lady in whose judgment he reposed much confidence advised, him 
to make a collection of them, with a view to amuse his hours of 
compulsory idleness. But a letter addressed to her within a few 
days of his death puts in so clear a light what was his own opinion 
on that head, as well as some of the literary projects which did pass 
through his mind, that 1 feel myself bound to suboidinate my own 
judgment in the case to his. Here is the letter: — 

“ STnATHTIELDSAYB, Atigutt hth, 1884. 

“Mr i)EAU Mns. 

« * « * * 

"I have been thinking of your rocommendation, but the worst of it is that 
1 have no copy of anything. Indoed, it aonautimos amuses me to write the same 
thing three or four times, for I neither keep copies nor remember. 

“1 havo moTO fancy for prose maxims in the stylo of EocAf/oueault — what 
think you as a resource for blindness '( 

“ Youts faithfully, 

. “WEIilNOTOX, 

'* P.S. — Thero is something contemptible about a sonneteering Duke.” 

In duo time, Lord Douro and his brother removed to Oxford, where 
they were entered, the former as a nobleman, the latter as a gentle* 
man commener, at Christ Church. Their sojourn there was marked 
by only one noticeable incident, and that deserves to be referred to, 
solely because it led to thoir sadden transference to Cambridge. The 
case was this 

It happened on a certain evening that Lord Bouro gave a wine 
party in his rooms, at which his brother among others of his friends 
was present. Possibly the young men may have taken a little more 
wine than usual, but however this may he, a sadden suggestion was 
made, that li» break out of college would be great fun now that the 
hour of locking up was p^st. No soonei; said than done. Several, 
of whom Lord Charles was one, instantly rushed down-stairs, made 
for the gate of which' the wicket .still stood ajar, and locking the 
porter in his lodge, sallied forth into the street They had achieved 
their purpose, for beyond mystifying the porter, they had no object 
in view ; and so after once or twice parading in front of the gate and 
laughing heartily, they considered it judicious to return. This 
proved, however, to be by no means the simple operation tifey had 
counted upom !fhe porter, finding his door closed on ^e outside, 
crept out by the window, and as the young men had fhrgottdn *to 
take the wicket key with them, he turned it in its socket, and had 
them at bis mercy. There was nothing for it exccf^ to ring the 
hell, and give in their names. These were of cons**' transmitted to 
the authorities, and next day the delinquents #bre 'summoned to 
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appear before fbe Dean, Lord Douro, though not of their number, 
being summoned along with them. The result was, that to the youths 
who really committed the fault heavy impositions were set ; while 
Lord Douro, on the plea that the outrage had been ooncobted in his 
rooms, was rusticated for the remainder of the term. 

The Duke, when the affair was explained to him, took, as was 
natural, a somewhat different view of ^e case from that held by the 
Dean. He therefore wrote to that dignitary, and pointed out, in the 
most respectful terms, that personal disgrace attended upon rustica- 
tion, and that to subject to such a penalty a young man admittedly 
innocent of the offence with which ft was connected, was scarcely 
in accord with justice. He therefore begged the Dean to reconsider 
the sentence. Dr. Qaisford, the Dean of Christchurch at that time, 
though an admirable Ghreek scholar, was notoriously what is called a 
bear. He not only refused point blank to comply with the Duke’s 
request, but added, that his Grace might know very well how to 
command an* army, but was no judge at all of how discipline in a 
college must be maintained. The reply to this communication was 
the immediate removal of the two lads from Oxford, and their transfer 
to Cambridge, where they completed their academical education. 

It was the not infrequent custom in those days, when the half-pay 
list was crowded, for parents who intended their sons for a military 
career to purchase for them what were virtually unattached commis- 
sions, thus enabling the lads to make a start in their profession 
without interrupting their education. The Duke followed this course 
with his sons, both of whom, before they matriculated at Oxford, were 
ensigns on half-pay. In Lord Douro’s cose, this process brought 
him nominally into connection, first ^ith the 81st regiment, and 
next with the 71st Light Infantry, from which by paying what is 
called the difference, he passed in 1825 as a comet into the Horse 
Guards Blue. In July, 1827, he became a lieutenant, and in May, 
1828, a captain unattached, «n both occasions by purchase. July of 
the same year found him serving with the 60tb, not, however, with- 
out once more paying the difference. And finally, treading over 
again the same ground, purchasing, that is to say, in November, 
1830, an unattached majority, and in August, 1831, paying the 
difference, he became a major in the Rifle Brigade. And such he 
remained for eixactly thrfc years. It is not wdrth while to trace his 
further progress in the profession!, A lientenant'Cqlonel unattached 
in 1834, he mounted by brevet to the rank of lieutenant-general, 
and in 1863 he retired from the service, receiving back out of the 
heavy snms that had been paid for his promotion, only the price of 
an unattached lieutenant-colonelcy. 

Lord Douro’s active service never carried him beyond the limits of 
England and the Channel Islands. All that he was called upon to 
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do, howorcr, he did veil. The dep6t of the 2nd Battalion Hide 
Brigade especially was pronounced by hia Colonel, the late Sir 
George Brown, to be, when commanded by him, in nodlent order. 
And a more severe critic in such matters than Sir George Brown, 
the British army could not produpe. But though taking a lively 
interest in his regimental work, and studying in Jomini and other 
military writers the art of war, Lord Douro was not cut out, either 
physically or otherwise, for a soldier’s life. With a slender frame he 
suffered, from youth to old age, under extreme delicacy of stomach ; 
a constitution which must have broken down under the hardships of 
a campaign. And the recollection of what befell when the second 
Duke of Marlborough took command of troops, was oontinu^y 
before him, as a warning on no account to put in hazard the reputa* 
tion of a glorious name. Hence from 1834 up to the great Duke’s 
resignation of the office of Commander-in-Chief, he was content to 
act as his father’s aide-de-camp, being treated by his chief on all 
occasions with perhaps an increase of the official reserve to which 
the rest of tho aide-de-camps were accustomed. 

But though never seeking active employment abroad. Lord Douro 
—or os in 1852 he became — the second Duke of Wellington, never 
ceased to tako a lively interest in everything connected with the 
army. Of his father’s system of organization for the in&ntry he 
was, as might bo expected, a great admirer, yet while the father hesi- 
tated to sanction an improved weapon for that arm of the service, 
the son made no secret of his anxiety to see it adopted. And on 
the subject of education for both men and officers, he took large 
views. It was this cai;p for tho best interests of the profession indeed 
which induced him only twelve years ago to offer a prize of £200 
for the best essay on Field Manoeuvres, os the improvements in fire- 
arms might have affected them. For that prize offioers of all ranks 
were invited to compete, and many competed; including among 
others, General Craufurd, the son of the leader of the renowned old 
Light Division, and Lord, then Colonel, Wolseley. Colonel Hamley, 
now Lioat.-General Sir Edward Hamley, at that time chief <ff the 
Staff College, and himself the author of the best work extant on the 
operations of war, consented to act as judge. And the prize was 
assigned to Lieutenant, now Lieutexiant-Colonel, Maurioey whose 
subsequent services ia South Africa and Egypt justified the expec- 
tations then forqiGd of 'him, and from whom, if he live and t^tpor- 
tunities present themselves, services still more brillUmt, may bo 
expected. So likewise into every move that wae made to befriend 
the families of soldiers, the late Duke threw himself. Ho mbsoribed 
handsomely to the funds of the Soldiers’ Dau|d^tW^ 
acted for many years as President of the iastittriioa. He did the 
same by the Bath School for Officers’ Daugb^’®^ whmi the con- 
stitution of Wellington College took a shape little anticipated by the 
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class for whose benefit it was understood to have been founded, he 
by u handsome sabseription aided the public-spirited gentlemen 
who designed the school at Westward Ho, in canning their- plan 
into execution. But it was not thus alone that he acted on the 
belief which he held in common trith his father, that on him the 
army had special claims. More than one poor officer's widow par- 
took of his bounty, and more ffian one officer's orphan vns indebted 
to him for the education he reoeired. It is only jnst,*lioweTer, to 
the Duke’s memoty to add that in no instance was it easy to impose 
upon him. If the case brought under his notice was one of which 
he had personal knowledge, he dealt ifith it at once ; if otherwise, a 
reference was always made to the Mendicity Society, to the funds of 
which he was a regular contributor. 

The late Duke, when Lord Douro, sat in Parliament, prior to 
the passing of the first Beform Act, for one of Lord Hertford’s 
boroughs. On the dissolution which took place while that great 
measure was yet in abeyance, he contested North Hampshire, and 
was beaten by Mr. Scott, the father' of a gentleman who later on 
became connected with him by marriage with one of his nieces. He 
afterwards stood for Norwich, and, not without a sharp and expen- 
sive contest, carried the day. Ho always spoke of Norwich as, at 
that time, the most corrupt borough in England, and told some 
queer stories connected with it, one of which I givo almost in his 
own words. “ It was agreed between my opponent and me that we 
should neither of us bribe. I knew pretty well that our agents 
would not hold themselves bound by our promises, and that the other 
side would bribe largely. But I positively sofused to fellow the 
example, though we wore running neck dnd nock. Late in the day, 
when we' were riightly ahead, one of my agents came to mo and 
said, ' There are one hundred voters or more who declare they will 
go over to the other side 'unless we agree to their terms. What am 
I to do with them P ’ * Tell them,’ was my answer, ' we don’t want 
them just yet, but at the proper time you will bring them forward, 
and in the meanwhile keep them amused. He did keep them amused 
by looking them up till the polling beJoths were closed, and so I won 
my election without breaking my word.’ ” 

The Duke neTer took any active part, either as Lord Douro or 
Duke of Wellington, in flie proceedings of Parliament. He voted 
with his party as in duty bound, bl\^ neith|g Hesired^political ofiice, 
nor would haTe accepted it had it bron offered. In point of fact, his 
views were consideiably in advance of those of the Tory leaders. In 
1828, for example, when the question arose how the seats vacated by 
conrupt practices in East Betford and Penryri were to be disposed of, 
he unhesitatingly declared in favour of giving them to Manchester 
and Birmingham.. Mr. Arbuthnot, to whom ho made this declara- 
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tion^ repeated it to the great Duke^ then Prime Minister^ and got 
this answer : ‘‘ Douro's opinion, is it ? Douro is a d— d radioal/*^ 
Had the radical suggestion been acted upon, how different might 
have been at this day the state of the constituency and of the country 
from what it is. But though declining to serve a party, the late 
Duke was always willing to serve the Crown, which he did for five 
years, betw^n 1853 and 1358, as Master of the Horse. 

The late Duke travelled a good deal. He visited Bussia in his 
father’s train, when, in 1825, the latter was deputed to congratulate 
the Emperor Nicholas on succeeding to the throne. He retained a 
lively recollection of that visit^and of the hospitality of the Bussian 
nobles, their bear shooting, and other wild sports. In most of the 
other European capitals he was likewise well known and justly 
appreciated ; for he spoke French and German fluently, and made 
himself as agreeable in the society of Germans and Frenchmen as 
among his own countrymen. And as a social companion, few were 
his superiors. Even to the last he retained no small portion of that 
talent, which in earlier life was conspicuous in him — the gift, for so 
it may rather be called, of easy and pleasant conversation. Get him 
on the subject of the many distinguished men and women whom 
he had encountered at home and abroad, and his stories were 
as racy as they seemed to be exhaustless. Place him beside 
savants or specialists, and he seemed to know as much of their 
crotchets as they did themselves. And so it was on almost all 
occasions. His knowledge of iirt and of physical science, though not 
perhaps very profound, was extensive ; and in history, especially 
Roman history, he was well read. Of his classical attainments, 1 
have spoken elsewhere, and of the uses to which he turned them. 
Among modem English poets he was not I fancy very much at home, 
beyond the era of Scott and Byron. But he seemed to have Shake- 
speare at his fingers’ ends ; and from Milton and Pope, and even 
from Dryden, he could quote readily. A°^ong later historians, 
Froude was his favourite, whose views respecting Mary Queen of 
Scots and the English in Ireland he adopted unreservedly. 

When mixing more than he*latterly did with the world, the late 
Duke courted the society of men of md^k without distinction of party. 
He was as intimate with Lord Brougham and Mr. Roebuck, as 
he was with Sir Walter Scott and Mr. John Wilson Croker. He 
had a large aoquaintance%Iso among inventors and authors by pro- 
fession, by some of whom, I am sorry to say, he was but sourvily 
requited for the attentions he paid them. One in particular* 
shall be nameless, pergu^ed him to lend his name in order that a 
loan might he raised on the security of a life assurance. As long as 
the debtor lived, the interest on the loan w»-j>aii(l;^ kut on his deatii 
it was discovered that lie had neglected to keep up the premiums, 
and the Duke was in consequence called upon to disburse several 
thousand pounds. It is not worth while, however, to dwell on 
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incidents of this sort. They were at one time, though on a smaller 
scale, of not unfrequent ocourrence, so much so indeed os to put him, 
when Lord Louro, more than once, to serious inconvenience. 

In early life the Duke was a bold and skilful horseman, and had 
at least one narrow escape from destruction when hunting near 
Dover. Among the downs which form a marked feature in that 
locality are frequent pits or.small crevasses, to the edge of one of 
which his horse carried him so suddenly that to pull up was impos- 
sible. Instead of throwing himself off, for which indeed there was 
scarcely time, he planted himself firmly in the saddle, and plunged 
with the animal into the gulf. The horse was killed, but the rider 
escaped unhurt. 

The great work of the Duke’s life may bo said to have been the 
preparation of his father’s supplementary dispatches for tho press. 
It was no doubt for him a labour of love, and he bad able assistants 
in collecting the materials for tho publication. But not a letter or 
memorandum passed into the printer’s hands till he had road it, and 
in tho correction of every proof he took the utmost pains. All who 
have had experience in operations of this sort must bo aware how 
severe is the strain put by them upon the attention, and when we 
take into account the extreme delicacy in the treatment of private 
names which characterises the whole work, we may well wonder 
how a man of his tastes and habits should have submitted to the 
drudgery. If it be true that his father treated him with harshness 
and neglect, he took for such treatment a noble revenge. The 
memory of that great man was to him a species of religion, and 
he spared neither labour nor expense, and large expenses were 
incurred, to do it honour. Verily he has had bis reward, for in these 
volumes his name will be through all time associated with that of the 
greatest warrior and most honest politician England ever produced. 

For severfil years after the establishment of 'Wellington College, 
the Duke appeared tolsike little or no intetest in any thing connected 
with it. By some inexplicable oversight he had not been officially 
called upon to do otherwise ; for though the Dukes of Wellington for 
ever are, by Boyal Charter, appointed members of the governing 
body, for him, the son and representative of the great man to whose 
memory the building dedicated, no special place of usefulness 
was found. Beasonably, or unreasonably, |ie l^elt this to be a slight, 
and never once, as far as my recollection goes,* attended a board 
meeting. But when, on the death of the late Lord Derby, he was 
elected to the Vice-chair of the Institution, he entered heartily, and 
to good purpose, into eXL its requirements. He had already presented 
to the College the bust of his father by Nollekens, which faces the 
entrance, and now finding tfiat in tho infirmary there ^ was 
insufficient accommodation, he built at his own expense an additional 
wing^ into which patients suffering from infectious diseases might 
be received. No meeting, moreover, was ever bold, without finding 
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him in his place, till increasing deafhess rendered it impossible for 
him to direct the course of business, and then he rc^igneiL 
Between the late Duke of Wellington and his brother, Lord Charles^ 
there prevailed at every period of their iives the wannest affection « 
It showed itself when they were children together, and nsuffered 
neither interruption nor abatement till the younger brother died- 
How it operated at other times may be judged of from an incident, 
for my knowledge of which I am indebted to the lawyer under 
whose advice they acted on a memorable occasion. It is not, perhaps^ 
generally known that among, the great duke’s papers no will was 
found. There was indeed the draft of one dated soon after his mar- 
riage, but it had never been executed, and of this, for obvious rea- 
sons, no use could be made. Hence it devolved upon his sons to 
fulfil to the best of their ability as well the known wishes as the moral 
obligations of their father. This they did down to the most minute 
detail, and then arose the question, which of certain effects, greatly 
prized by both, should go to one son and which to the other. 
The controversy that followed at once surprised and touched the cool- 
headed man of the law. Instead of each asserting his claim to what- 
ever could bo regarded as his own by right, the pressure was all 
in an opposite dii’ection. The diflSculty was to persuade either to 
appropriate anything which he could prevail upon the other to 
accept. Such is a specimen of the temper which characterised all 
the dealings of these two men with one another — of a friendship 
which may well he described as romantic, because in our present 
state of society it is unhappily rare. 

During the last deca3e of, his life the Duke ceased to spend what 
is called the season, or even a portion of it, in London; He resided 
almost entirely at Strathfieldsaye, paying occasional visits to his estate 
in Hertfordshire, and to his friends in other counties. He was a 
preserver of gamo, but not a rigid one, and went to considerable 
expense in breeding trout', and stocking with them the river Loddon. 
And for a while he yielded to none of the many guests whom at the 
proper seasons he gathered round him, in love of field sports. Even 
after the symptoms of glaucoma beg^n to develo]g themselves, he 
abated nothing of his desire to afford amusement to oth^, and so 
fer as might be to sh^re it with them* BuJJ' the infiniSities of pre- 
mature old ago grew upon him rapidly. In 1879, he submitted to 
the removal of on8 eye, in the hopS that the spread of the xnajady to 
the other might he arrested. It was not arrested, and 
under the skilful hands of Mr. Oritchett, an operstioa was 
which at least retarded the progress of the disease. Still ihsr® was 
constantly before him the project of total blindne^ at no remote 
period, while of deafness growing day by day ditose, he was 
perhaps too conscious. With extraordinary courage^ ke faced these 
deepening evils. That they should have had the effect of rendering 
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Hm occasionally irritable is not to be wondered at, the marrel would 
haTe been had they not so (grated. And when the fit came npon 
him, all who were near at hand got the benefit of it; for in such 
oases the Duke was ho recpeoter of persona. But harsh words spoken 
under such circnmataneea, though they ini|^t sting at the moment, 
were soon forgotten. 

When the ability to take pari in rougher sports tailed him, and 
reading became next to impossible, the Duke sought escape from 
ennui in whist. It was his well>nigh doily custom, especially when 
the sun set early, to repair to the house of a friend and neighbour 
considerably older than himself an^ scarcely less blind, and there 
to spend the time between five and seven in the evening at the card* 
table. Never surely was gambling more innocent. Bets were pro* 
hibited, and the stakes fixed at a penny per point ; in the effort to 
win which there was unfailing esgemess, and as much skill as a 
careful study of the beet authorities on the game enabled the com- 
batants to acquire. 

When the house was empty of guests, as during the London 
season it often happened to be, the Duchess was his frequent com- 
panion at the river-side. She was also his reader in the evening, 
till growing deafness made it impossible for him, sentence by sen- 
tence, to follow her, and then the village schoolmaster was called in. 
These exercises he sometimes varied by dining with one or two of 
his country neighbours, or entertaining them at his own table, when 
whist, with occasional concerts, some of the latter of no mean order, 
took the place of reading. His correspondence likewise was by 
this time largely carried on, so to ^peak; at second hand. By 
tar the greater number of his letters wore written from dictation, 
because erery one who approached and all who surrounded him were 
eager to do him service. But why go on? Gradually though 
surely, the inevitable hour drew near. Ho never complained, except 
by dmiouncing at times, in forcible terpi^, a bad night he had spmit, 
while those who watched him most closely saw that these bad nights 
were by no means the accidents \;hich he affected to regard them. 
He was noit seventy-seven years old, yet looking ft his feeble frame, 
and his countenance, pale and refined into absolute beauty, a stranger 
would have guessed his, age at eighty -seven, or more. He had lived 
his allotted Hme. • , 

The late Duke of Wellington had his faults like other men ; it is 
certain that he nerw tried to hide or cover them with a cloak of 
hypocrisy; but he had his excellences too. A more considerate 
landlord never lived ; considerate not towards the tenantry alone, 
Wt towcffds his successor likewise. The rents of farms on the Strath- 
* fidldsayaj^perty have always been conspicuously low, and the Duke, 
aware of that tact, and taking into account the necessities^ of those 
who. diould come ^r him, refused, when other landlords were 
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making periodical abatements, to follow the example. But be never 
pressed a tenant wbo asked for delay ; and when farms were thrown 
on his bands, as a few were, be laid out a great deal of money in 
getting them into good condition. Then, instead of letting them go 
to the best bidder, be arwnged that each incoming tenant should, 
for the first year or so, occupy on eat^ terms, after which the original 
rent should be exacted. It was a bold experiment to make, but thus 
far, I believe, it has succeeded. Besides, whatever was required in 
draining and sometimes in manures, he liberally supplied, and the 
consequence was, that among all who followed his remains to their 
last resting place, none mouthed his death more sincerely than 
an attached tenantry. 

Another peculiarity of the late Duke was that he never allowed 
ahy of his own worn>out labourers of good character to come upon the 
parish. His walks and rides were all kept clean by cripples, and 
the uncovering of the Homan remtuns at Silohester was executed 
entirely by broken-down old men whose wages sufficed to keep a 
roof over their heads. 

A good deal has been said and written respecting the removal of 
tho great Duke’s statue from London, and the light in which that 
measure was regarded by his son. The truth is, that the son 
certainly regretted the proceeding, and would have kept the statue 
where it was bad that been possible. But the determination to 
remove the arch put the retention of the statue in its original place 
out of the question, and with a good grace he submitted to the 
inevitable. On one point, however, he made a determined stand. 
He refused to sanction, directly or indirectly, the design for the new 
statue being submitted to competition, and he succeeded in persuading 
the Government to intrust the work to Mr. Boehm. Agmnst this 
judicious arrangement very few voices have been raised outside the 
narrow circle^ of professional rivalry. 

Two monuments were erected by the late Duke <m the grounds of 
Strathfieldsaye : one to the memory of his illustrious father, the other 
to that of the gallant horse which bore him throughout the great day 
of Waterloo. The former stands just outside the park,'-at a point 
where, immediately in front of one of thd lodges, the old Lond<m road 
falls at right angles upon that which connects Heading with Basing- 
stoke. The monument to Copenhagen is a' simple slab or grave- 
stone, standing on the spot* in the pa^ook, just outside the Idttffien 
garden, where the brave horse lies, and bears the fbllowing^ jnenip- 
tion: ** Here, lies Copenhagmi, the horse ridden by the Duke of 
Wellington the entire day of tho Battle of Waterloo. , Bom 1808, 
died 1836. 

Ood’s humbler instrument, though meaner day, , 

Should dmre the glories of that glmrknis day.” 

Cl. H. 



IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. 

ir.-RA^CE HATBED. 

If agricultural distreas ia the major jtremies of reyolation In Indio, 
tlie grovtli of political education in the towns is its minor»— political 
education, that is, unaccompanied hj any corresponding growth of 
political power. 

With all my. belief in Asiatic progress, I confess that before 
my recent visit to India I was not prepared to find this latter at 
all so far advanced as in fact it is ; and from first to last I re- 
mained astonished at the high level at which native intelligence 
in political science already stands. I had judged it till then by 
such scraps of Indian newspaper criticism as I had come across, 
quoted not seldom by English writers in a hostile sense, and 
I had judged it wrongly. Tho newspapers of India, at least 
those edited in English, are neither on a par with our own, nor do 
they bear an equal relation to the mental powers of those ’whose 
views they ezpotmd. I mean that, whereas in England an article 
in The Times or in one of the leading magazines on a given subject, 
is as a rule intollectually superior to tho speeches statesmen are 
delivering on the same subject, in India the oral arguments are 
always the best. Nor is it too much to say that for conversation of 
a political character there are few races in the world which can equal 
those of India, or that it would be difiicult from our own llouse 
of Commons to choose men capable of ^sustaitaing a successful argu- 
ment with the beat educated Indians on any of the subjects specially 
interesting to them. I was throughout struck by this. The native 
mind is quith, lucid, and, it seemed to me, also eminently judicial ; 
and I found it distinguished by the absence of all such passionate 
ezaggmation as I had heen* led to expect.* Though in some of 'the 
public speeches I heard made at Calcutta the flowers of rhetoric 
were certainly not wanting, I did pot find anything but what was 
substantial in the arguments used, and I was repeatedly conscious of 
being tempted myself to use stronger language than any which even 
at private meetings was^^indulged in by the sppkers. It seemed to 
me that a great de^ more might have be^ said without viohtting 
the truth, that evils were often minimised, advantages dwelt on, and 
that there was a generd disposition to understate rather than exag- 
gerate matters in-disaossion. *Often in conversation I have been on 
the point of protesting , against the too naive confidence of men 
known as demagogues in the good faith of English politidal action, 
•against tiieir imp licit trust in the virtue of reason and a just cause, 
and ^eir M i ef that when they should have proved their grie& 
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to be well founded relief would thereupon be g^ven. They Boemed 
intentionally to ignore the aelfishness and indiffi»renoe of party 
etatesman^ip in England with regard to India ; and to be only 
too willing, in q>ite of political deceptions, still to be deoeiTed. It 
is indeed remarkable t^t, oonsidaing how much real ground of 
complaint there is against tte present state of things, how jiut and 
deep are the causes of personal resentment stirring the minds of 
men; how galling to them are the every-day incidents of being ruled 
by an alien race, and how little proi^ot there is of any speedy 
change, there should be so few Agitators of Eidian opinion who q)eak 
even in secret of any real rupture with England as a thing to be 
desired. I hardly met with one on my travels seripudy so minded ; 
and all seemed vividly to remember the evils of thdbr past history, 
and to see in them a warning of possible dangers in the future and 
a reason for caution in their words and actions. This, I say, was 
remarkable, and to one who like mpelf was seeking the germs of 
self-governing power in India, presented itself as a very hopeful 
sign.. , Froth, fury, and passionate denunciation I found little of in 
India. Of logical argument I found much, and of that reasoning 
from facts which is the best of all reasoning, and which in politics 
goes by tho name of common sense. 

While, however, I observed and am able to testify to the extreme 
moderation of what may be called the responsible leaders of native 
opinion in their purely, political views, I could not fail in my in- 
tercourse with the educated of all classes to become aware of the 
ever-widening gulf of personal didike which separates Aese from the 
individual Englishmen who rule them. The question of race hatred 
in India is a very delicate one to approach ; and 1 am conscious of 
accepting no little responsibility in venturing to treat of it at all ; 
and if 1 have resolved to attempt it, it is that I oondder It would be 
affectation m a writer on Jndia to pass oyer so marked and growing 
a feature of modem Indian society, and thdt there ate oases where 
the truth at any risk should be told, and where facts, however-pain- 
ful and humiliating, are better stated in their n^edness, while they 
can still be stated calmly, than left tp disclose thmselves in some 
violent form at a day when edm judgment shall have become impos- 
sible. It is my distinct impression, fromull that I' have seen and 
heard, that the ill-feeling now existing in India between the English 
there and the indigenous races is one which, if it be ttot,alhqre3;by 
a more generous treatment, will in a few years make ll^e etoi^n^d 
connection between Ihigland and Ifflia idto|[ether .lmiiussiUe> ^d 
that a fin^ rupture of friendly relations will ensue bii^cw 
countries, which will be an incalculable misfiMftune f<tf -both, and may 
possibly be marked by scenes of violence* inicth as. nOiMng in the 
past bistory of either will have equalled. We have seen within 
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onr own recollection a complete obliteration of kindly feelings in 
Ireland, brongbt abo^t originally by injastioe, later by want of 
understanding. We are seeing the same thing repeated t^ugh the 
same causes to^lay in E^ypt. And to»morrow we may wdl find tho 
case of India equally hopdess. .. I do not beliere it to be already so ; 
but the injustice is tbeie, and the peojde are beginning to be awake 
and to resent tbe stupidity of those who representing England in 
India wantoi^y affront them ; and •unless tbe English pubUo at home, 
with whom as yet the Indian races have no quarrel, becomes awake 
to the danger of its own indifference, the same irreparable results 
of a general race hatred will follow. Only it should be remembered 
that, whereas Ihtland and Egypt are countries insignificant in extent 
and population, and for that reason easily overawed by force, India 
is a vast continent peopled by races ten times more numerous than 
ourselves, and that the convulsion when it comes will be <m a scale 
altogether out of pro^rtion to our experience, and so the more alarm* 
ing. Let India once be united, as Ireland and Egypt are, in a 
common sentiment of hatred for dl that is English, and our rule 
there will ipso facto cease. Let it once finally deqiair of English, 
justice, and English force will be powerless to Wd it in subjection. 
The huge mammal, India's symbol, is a docilo boast, and may be 
ridden by a child. He is sensible, temperate, and easily pttachod. 
But ill'treatment he will not bear for ever,*and when he is angered 
in earnest, his vast bulk alone makes him dangerous, and puts it 
beyond the strength of tho strongest to guide him or control 
The account given me by the oldest an^ best informed of my 
native acquaintance (and I am not talking here of Bengali dema- 
gogues, but of men holding it may be or who have held high office 
under Government, and deservedly trusted by it), of tbe gradual 
estrangmnent which has come about within their recollection between 
themselves and the English in India, is ^most instructive. In the 
days, they say, of their youth, thirty bud forty years ago, though 
there were idways among the Company's officers men who from their 
abuse of power were disliked and justly feared, the general feeling 
of the natives towards the English civilian was one of r^pect and 
even of affection. The Indian character is affectionate, entWiastic, 
and inclined to hero worship ; and the English in early days, from 
their supertor knowledge and strength of character, exercised no 
little ffnciimUo&'oin the native nund. Hearly alf of the older men 
talk with reverence and esteem of certain teachers who instructed 
them in youth, and of eertahi'early patrons to whom they have owed 
iflieir success in aftmr life ; and they willingly acknowledge the influ- 
ence exercised over themselves and their generation by such indivi* 
dual exainple. The English official of that day, they affirm, had 
more power t han now, but he exercised it with a greater sense of 
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responsibilitj, and so of honour in its discharge. He took pains to 
know the people ; and in fact he knew them well Except in the 
very highest ranks of the- serrioo he was readily accessible. He 
lived to a great extent among the people, and according to the 
customs of the people. He did not dis^in to make Mends with 
those of the better class, and occasionally he married among them, 
or at least contracted semi'matrimonial rdUitions with the women of 
the land. This may have hod its ill consequences in other ways, 
but it broke down the hedge of caste prejudice between East and 
West, and gave the official a personal interest in the people, which 
no mere sense of duty, however elevated, could supply. The English- 
man of that day looked upon India hot unfrequenjly as his second 
home, and taking the evil with the good treated it as suoL England 
could only be reached by the Gape route. Travelling was tedious 
and expensive, the mails few and far between ; and many a retired 
officer had at the end of his service become so wedded to the land of 
his adoption, that he ended his days in it in preference to embarking 
on a new expatriation. It is easy to understand from this that the 
Anglo-Indian official of the Company’s days loved India in a way no 
Queen’s official dreams of doing now. Also that, loving it, he served 
it better than now ; and was better loved in return. 

Steam communication, however, with England, and the increased 
facility given by it of* maintaining home associations, had, even 
before the death of the Company, begun to ef^t a change in the 
way of living of its officers, a change which the Mutiny of 1857 
accentuated and finally- made complete. Gradually, as a visit to 
England became easier, leave was more frequently applied for; 
and the officer, returned from, furlough, brought back with him a 
rmiewed stock of Western prejudices. He no longer considered 
himself out off from the political life of his own country, of oooi^ied 
himself so exclusively with the politics of India; and he came to 
look^ forward to other ways of distinction than those the Indian 
service offered him. Lastly, the Mutiny itself, with the bitter 
memories it left behind, put an end to the contracting by English- 
men of native habits and native ties.. With the introduction of 
radways, quick posts, and telegraphic messages, Englishwoman 
ceased to dread India |is a field of marriagqf and every official now 
dreamed of making an Jinglish home for himself m the station 
where he lived. Thus he cared ybarly more and more Ipr^En^idi 
news and English interests, and less and less for those n£ Ladia- 
I shall no doubt incur anger by saying it, but it .as a fii^ .that the 
Englishwoman in India during the last tUrty yean 1^ 
cause of half the bitter feelings there between race and race. It 
was her presence at Cawnpore and Lucknow that pointed the sword 
of revenge after the Mutiny, and it is her owistantly increasing 
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influence now that widens the gulf of ill-feefng and naakes 
amalgamation daily more impossihle. I have over and again noticed 
this. The English collector, or the English doctor, or the Englidi 
judge may have the best will in the world to meet their Indian 
neighbours and official lubordinates on equal terms. Their wives 
will hear of nothing of the sort, and the result is a meaningless 
interchange of cold civilities.- 

Nothing in ^e world can be more dreary than the' mixed assem- 
blies of the Indian natives and their Anglo>Indian patrons»inverted 
Barmecide feasts, where everything is unreal but the meats and 
drinks, and all the rest is ill-concealed distrust. I have more than 
once assisted at them, and always with a painful feeling. The 
English host seems constantly to be saying, ** I like to see you at my 
table because I am an English gentleman and wish all there to feel 
themsdves at home. But I hope to God you will be careful in what 
you say, and take no liberties.” The uneasy guest, though not with 
his lips, replies, “ I am here because it is wise to stand wdl with 
those in power, but I know that your ladies look upon me as some- 
thing of a wild beast, and you yourself perhaps grow a Uttle brutal 
after your third glass of sherry.” 

I could relate more than one tale in illustration of this, but I do 
not wish needlessly to embitter so painful a feature of the case. It is 
sufficient to say regarding it that the Englishwomen of India look 
upon the land of their exile unaffectedly as a house of bondage, on 
its inhabitants os outside the pale of their humanity, and on the day 
of their departure as the only star of hope on their horizon. The 
feeling may be a natural and an unavoidable one, for it is probable 
that race prejudices are more deeplj^ rooted everywhere in women 
than in men, but I affirm that it is most unfortunate, and under the 
circumstances of growing education in the country, a very great Snd 
increasing danger. ^ • 

The excuse commonly qiade by the Anglo-Indians far the lack of 
social cordiality bett^een themselves and well-to-do natives is that 
the dute regulations of the latter bar real intetbourse. A man 
who will neither eat with you ner drink with you, it is said, nor 
admit you to his own wife’s society, cannot be really intimate in 
your house. But I confess I cannot see the force dT that argpiment. 
In my own case I certainly did not find thqt caste prejudices pre- 
vented my Irnming the most agreeable relations with a nufnber of 
Indian gentlemen, Brahmins of high caste, and Mohammedans, as 
> well as Pariis end native Ohristums, nor did I find any who did not 
sem quite ’willing Ao treat me on an equal footing. I found no 
difference of any insurmountable kind between their ideas and my 
own, not more, indeed, than would have been the case had they been 
i^uiards or Italians. The fact of tiieir not breaking bread with me 
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I am sure consttiuted no kind of obstacle to our kindly relations. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that, as regards the native C^stians 
at least, the rule cannot aj^ly. These have no caste prqudices, yet 
they are just as much excluded from the pale of Eng^h society as 
the rest. I remember meeting a gentlmnan q£ high position and large 
fortune in the Madras Presideiu^, who as a joung man had been 
an enthusiastic admirer of vrery&mg English He was by birth a 
Srahmin of the strictest sect, and had violated all the rules of his 
caste when he had insisted on going, at the age of twenty, to finish his 
education in Europe. He had even gone so far as to forsake his own 
creed there and join the Church qf England, and on his return to India 
he had married a Christian lady, and was nowlivin^with her accord- 
ing to English custom, as an Englishman in an Englidi house. Of 
course he had hod much to suffer by breaking with the beliefs and 
customs of his ancestors, and his position with his own people had be 
come a difficult one, though he seemed to be still on good terms with 
them, and I am far from saying that I consider him to have acted 
wisely. But the peculiarity of the case was this, that, though he had 
spared no pains to make friendly advances to the English of the canton- 
ment where he lived, he hod never succeeded in being admitted at all 
into their society, or in being in any kind of way accepted as a person 
with whom they could associate. He was a man of large fortune, a 
member of the town council, a scholar of very considerable mental 
attainments, and a gentleman of blameless character. Tet he was 
as distinctly a pariah with the Christian English, whose customs he 
observed, as he had become with the oldest fashioned of the EUndoo 
relations he had left. I think, though he did not tell me so, that in 
his heart he regretted liis change of creed, and he was certainly 
among the bitterest enemief 1 met of the present system of Anglo- 
Indian rule. 

It will has^ly be credited in England, but in this present year of 
grace, 1884, no hotel-keeper in India dayes receive a native guest 
into his house, not on a^unt of any ill-Tfill of his own, but 
through fear of l<thing his custom. When I was at Bombay in the 
winter I was treated with the gaeatest kindness and attention by 
various mmnbers of the native community, and by none more so than 
by Mohammed Ali Bogay, the leading Mohammedan of the city. 
He had travelled in Europe, dressed in European dress, and had even 
so &r adopted our manners as to subscribe to all the public ohari^ 
and to drive a ibur-in-hand. Yet, Happening one day 4o adc hitt'to 
dine with me at my hotel, it was e^l^ed to .me thi^ this • 
could not be, at least not in the public ro6ma**last-';tihb; ’^i8l^ 
guests should take ofience and leavd" the house.'- otid 

Northern India things are still worse, and I tbiid( it is not' too much 
to say that no native gentleman, whatever his rank, or diaracter 
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may be, can visit a place of public tesort frequented Ly Englisbmen, 
especially if he be in native djress, vrithout a certna risk of insult 
and rough treatment. Bailway tnvdling is notoriously ^dangerous 
for them in this respect, and nearly all my native apquaintanoes had 
tales to tell of aSusd from English fellow-passengers, and of having 
been turned out of ^eir places by the ^tuds to aooqounodate these, 
and now <md (ken of h#;y^ .b^ personally ill-treated and knocked 
about. Hen of high poajaon, therefore, or selfrrec^t, are obliged . 
either to secure beforehand specidi compartments for thmr use, or to 
travel third class. The second class they are especially afraid of. 
I should not make (his statement ui^ess I had received it from un- 
impeachable sources. But I have been amured of its truth among 
others by two members of the Supreme Legislative Council at Cal- 
cutta, who separately narrated to me their expenenoes. I know also 
that one of the principal reasons with certain of the. leading natives 
of the Presidency towns who have adopted the European dress has 
been to escape thereby from chance ill-usage. 

A painful incident of this liability to insult occurred last winter 
in my presence, which, as ocular evidence is always best, I will 
relate. I had been staying at Patna with the principal Mohammedan 
nobleman of the city, the Nawab Villayet Ali Khan, a man of some- 
what advanced age, and of deservedly high repute, not only with 
his fellow-citizens, but with our Government, who had. made him a 
Companion of the Star of India for his services. On my departure by 
the morning train on the 7th January last, he and some thirty more 
of the leading inhabitants of Patna accompanied me to the station, and 
after I had entered the railway carriage remained standing on the plat- 
form, as orderly and respectable a group of dtizons as need be seen. 
There was neither obstruction, nor noise, nor crowding. But the 
presence of ^'natives” on tho platform became suddenly distasteful to 
an English passenger in the adjoining compartment. Thirostbg his 
head out of window he began to abuse them and bid them be ol^ and 
when they did not move struck at them with his stick, and threatened 
the old Nawab . especially with it if he came within his reach. I 
shall never forgeAthe astonishment,of the man when I interfered, or 
his indignation at my venturing to call him to account. It was his 
afhir, not mine. Who was t that I should i]:j.j^erpoae myself between 
an Englishmra and his,nataral right ? Nor was it tiU; with great 
difficulty, I had procured the fid of the fb&ce, that ha seemed to 
consider hims^ otW than the aggrieved jperson. * Now I can affirm 
that there WM nhs4ately no reason »fi>ri his conduct. He was a 
middl^aged man of rei^ieotable appearance— a surgeon-major, as it 
turned out, in command ^ a district in the Punjab ; he was travel- 
ling with his wife it* was in the moniing, when ideas are calmest, 
and he was otherwise without excuse for excitement. In fact, it was 
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a plain, unmisti^ablo act of class arrogance, sach as it has never 
been my lot to witness in any other Eastern country that I have 
yet visited. Moreover, it was evident to me that it was no unusual 
occurrence. The railway officials and the polme treated it as a 
matter of small importance, did their best to screen the offender, and 
declared themselves incompetent to do more than register my com- 
plaint. On the other hand, the Nawab and his friends confessed 
with shamo that, though they were insulted, they were not sur- 
prised. It had happened to all of them too often before for them 
even to feel any special anger. 

“ We certainly feel insulted,” writes one of them to me a day or 
two later, but are powerless to take any action on it. We are used 
to such treatment from almost every Anglo-Indian.” 

‘‘We account for his conduct,” says 'another, “by supposing that 
he thougfht us ” ' (the natives) “ to be nothing less than brutm and 
wild creatures ;” while a third remarks : — 

“ From this you will see how our ruling race treats us with scorn 
an4 contempt. Had we been in English dress then we would not, 
perhaps, have been so much hated.” 

“ I beg to assure you,” virrites a fourth, “ that the incident was 
not ” (an only) “ one of its kind, but such treatment is becoming 
general. The alarm and dread with which the Anglo-Indians are 
regarded cahnot be described. Alas! we are hated for no other 
reason but because we have a dark colour ; because we put on a 
national dress ; and because we are a conquered race.” 

“ Allow me to say that it will be difficult for England to hold 
India long if such a state of feeling is allowed to progress without 
any check.” ' , 

And so on through a mass of letters. I have hope now, however, 
that the Government, before whom I laid this case, is taking it up. 
The Nawab.has lodged a formal complaint with the Collector ; Lo^ 
Bipon has promised that it shall not be allowed to drop ; and my 
only fear is, that through 'the procrastination Vith which all 'incon- 
venient complaints are met in India by the subordinate officials, the 
apology due to the offended gentlemen will be defOrred so long that 
its effect will have been in great measure lost. 

Another cause of thq bad relations in modem times between the 
Indians and their English masters has been' explained to me to be 
this. Under the East Ipdia Company the official hierarchy, bein^ 
the servants of a c6mmerc^ coipoihtion, were mainly r^jiited ffom 
certain fiimilies already connected, by ties of service with India, and 
imbued with traditions of rule which, though far. from liberah ^ 

on the whole honourable to'those Who held thmn, and not .antagonize 
to native qrmpathies. Ihe officer of the Oompaii^ lo<hed up<m him- 
self as the protector of native India against 4^ comers, his own 
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countrym^ as wdl as others; and it was generj^ly found that, 
where European planting and natire interests clashed, the OoUeotor 
or magistrate was inoEned to favour the latter rather than the 
former in dedsions which might some Wore hipi. As a rule he 
belonged to a rank of life superior to the non-official Anglo-Indian, 
and the distinction of class was ML Indeed) it often happened that 
there was more sympathy of hrWIng between the Company’s ser- 
vant and the well-bom Hindu or Hohanuhedan j^tleman than 
between the same servant and the English adventurer of the towns 
or the English indigo-planter of the country districts. With 
tho adoption, however, of open oonipetition for the civil service, 
another class of official has been intr^uced into India, who is dis- 
tinctly of a lowbr social grade, and who in so far exercises less 
authority over his trading feUow-pountrymen, and, the natives say, 
is less kind and considerate towards themselves. A young fellow, 
say the sod of an Ulster farmer, is pitchforked by a successful 
examination into high authority in Bengal. He has no traditions of 
birth or breeding for the social positipn he is called to occupy, and is 
far more likely to hobnob with the commercial English of his district 
than to adapt himself to the ceremonial of politeness so necessary in 
Oriental intercourse. He is looked upon by tho European planters 
as one socially their inferior, and by the well-bred n&tive as little 
better than a barbarian. He is lowered, therefore, I am told, in tho 
social scale, and is- far more frequently under the influence of bis 
tag-rag English fellow-countrymen than in former days. I cannot 
say that I have met with men of this description myself, but I have 
heard of them frequently, not only from Jthe natives but from 
the English too, as a new difficulty of* the situation. What I did 
notice was, that throughout the agitation on the Ilbert Billj the 
planters had a considerable backing in the official world. It was 
evident that the two societies were united in a way vrtiioh would 
have been impossible in old .times, in their, opposition to the native 
hopes. This change oY class in the ‘members of the Civil Service, 
and what I am personally inclined to think more important still, 
their change of duties, must be considered if we are to estimate the 
increased irritation between race and race. The modem system of 
bureaueratio regularity, where all is done according to printed forms 
and fixed rule% entails dk the civilians many hours daily of irWme 
office work, ^kaown in early tides ; and has had, the double effect 
of wearying th^ seal told of secluding .them still further from tho 
people. Bed t(^ l^i Strangled initiative in collectors, magistratoe^ 
and district offio^ and,has left them no time for personal inter- 
tercourse with those they govern. “ How can wo sit gossiping with 
the natives,*' say these, “ when we eftn hardly got through our daily 
'Wnkas it is by the greatest economy of time ?*’ A valid excuse, 
- XXXVI. y.8. i i 
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truly. Yet it exactly by gossip that Lawrence and Nicholson, 
and Meadows Taylor gained ^eir inflaenoe in formendays. 

I consider myself fortunate in having been at Calcutta at tho 
precise moment when the'llbert Bill controv^y was at its fiercest, 
not on account of any spedal interest I took in tho Bill itself, but 
for the instructive display of livid passions and motives it evoked. 
Lord Ripon has most unjustly been blamed, for unnecessarily causing 
tho conflagration. But in truth all the dmnents of a quarrel Were 
there already in tho strained relations just described as existing 
between Englishmen and natives ; and it was an accident that the 
particular ground occupied by the llbert Bill should have been 
chosen on which to fight the battle of race and prejudice. The 
history of the afiuir as vicw'cd with native eyes was this. When 
Lord Ripon arrived in India he found the ill-feeling between the 
two classes very'bitter, and he wisely determined on redressing as 
fur os in him lay class disabilities, thus carrying out' tho liberal 
doctrines proclaimed over and again for India by his parfy while out 
of oflicc. For such a work no man could have been better suited 
by temperament or conviction. It is hai’dly sufficiently understood 
in England how' large a part 2>er8onal iutegrity plays in acquiring 
tho sympathy of Orientals for their rulers, and how impossible it is 
to govern them -successfully either by the mere mechanical instru- 
ments of a system or by individual talents however great when those 
are divorced from principle. The display of ingenuity and tactical 
resource which imposes on our own political imagination and sways 
the Uouse of Commons is absolutely valueless in. the East; and 
charlatanism is at once detected and discounted by its acute in- 
telligence. The Eugli 8 hm<m therefore who have succeeded most 
permanently in India ’have rarely been the most brilliant ; and 
the names which will live there are not those which their English 
contemponmes have always ranked the highest. Moral qualities go 
farther ; truth, courage^ simplicity, diaintqrebtedness, good faitb, 
these command respect, and above all a solid foundation of rdigious 
belief. Such qualities tho natives of India acknowledged from the 
first in Lord Ripon, and no amount of mere cleverness Could have 
placed him on the pedestal on which he stands to-day with them, — 
or rather, I shoufd perhaps say, on which he stood unUl the deser- 
tion of the Home Qovenunent forced him'^into an abandonment of 
his position as a protector of the people. . 

I am glad to be able to bear testimony^ the fbol .^t .w Yiceroy, 
liord Canning possibly excepted, evm;. enjoyed^,|nij^.;|d^ej^^d**^ *** 
Lord Ripon did in tho early part of .last Wito^^' 
in Lidia I heard the same story; fixmi'the^^o^ipe^^ 
south who for the first time hadlearned the of their 

ruler ; from tho high caste Brahmins of Madras.sind i^mbay ; from 
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the Calcattft students ; from the Mphammedsn divines of Lucknow ; 
from the nohlem^ of Delhi and Dyderahad^ every where his praise 
was in all men’s months, and moved the people to snrpriso and grati- 
tude. “ He is an honest mam," men said, and one who fears God,” 
and in this consciousness all have seemed willing once more to possess 
their souls ^ paUenoe. ^o say |bat lihM Bipmn has been a ftiluro 
in India, through day fault of his own, is to say the reverse of a fact 
patent to the whole natm world. Ho has been the most succcssQil 
governor India has ever had, because tho most«loved ; and the only 
sense in which ho can he said to have &iled is in so far os ho has 
failed to seek the favouS of tho hfnglish ^ruling class or impose 
his will on the Home Government. Of his legislative measures 
I must speak with less enthusiasm. Tho spirit in which they were 
brought forward was Lord Bipon’s own ; but tho drafting of tiu’ 
Bills was tho work of others ; and they have been doubtless disap- 
pointing. Thus, the Local Self-Government Bill, though admirable 
in Mea as marking a first stop towards native administration, is in itself 
a poor thing, and is appreciated as such even by Lord Bipon’s most 
cordial admirers. Tho powers it grants are too exiguous,* the ground 
it covers is too small, the checks it imposes aro too stringent, fur tho 
Bill to excite any great enthusiasm with the natives, and it is djlfe- 
cult for an Englishman to peruse its provisions without wopder at 
its ever having gained the name of an important measure of reform. 
Put in a few words the Local Self-Government Bill means that the 
native communities arc to bo allowed to mend tboir ovm roads, to 
levy their own water rates, and devise their own sanitation, on the 
condition and provided that the Commissioner of the district docs not 
think them incapable of doing so. This for the first time after a 
hundred years of English rule ! I know what the natives think of 
the measure, and how little it fulfils their expectations; but no higher 
tribute can he paid to Lord Bipon’s popularity than that they have 
been sincerely grateful to him for it. , • ^ 

Hius too the llbort Bill, of which we have heard so much. It was 
in itself an infinitesimal measure of relief from native disabilities. It 
provided that native judges, under certain exceptional conditions, in 
country districts, should haVb juHsdiction over Englishmen, a juris- 
diction long ago fully granted them in Geybn with no til results, 
and also granb^' in Inma in the presidency towns. The only pro- 
vince, as far as X cendd learn, wh^ph would have been at all seriously 
affected by tHd'Bi'U waa Bengal, v^bmretbe English planters saw in 
it a oheek to thoir lystem of ifianaging and mismanaging their 
coolies. T heard a good deal about this from some Assam 
planters with whom I sailed on iny way out to India, and I know 
that that is how they regarded it. “ It is all nonsense,” these told 
mej"*'**-^©’' Btippose you can get on without an occasional upset with 
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the niggers, and ^ur English magistrates understand this. But if wo 
had native magistrates we should be constantly getting run in for 
assault.” In other districts, however, where milder manners prevail, 
there seemed to be no such dread of the Bill ; and as to the proba- 
bility of any real abuse of their.position by native Judges with English- 
women, I am certain that the whole thing was pordy fictitious. But 
the agitation against the Bill became dangerous-only from the fact 
that it was all along fostered by the Anglo-Indian officials, who chose 
the Bill as a battle-field on which to contest the principle of Lord 
Eipon’s Liberal policy. In tho Local Self-Glovemment Bill they had 
soon a first blow struck at their'monopoly o| power, and they seem to 
have made up their minds to permit no second blow. They were 
aidod by the English lawyers who recognised in it a menace to their 
professional advancement; and by the planters for the reasons I 
have given; and, following the example of The Timea, the whole 
press of England soon joined in the cry. The natives too from first 
to last fought the battle os one of principle, though with far more 
moderation than their assailants. 

I was present in Calcutta on the day when the compromise, 
negotiated by Sir Auckland Colvin, was announced to the public, 
adfi I know the effect it produced on native politicians. It was 
everywhere looked on as a surrender, and a disgraceful one; and 
there was a moment when it was doubtful whether popular in- 
dignation would not vont itself in more than words. But Lord 
Bipon’s personal popularity saved the situation, and moderate 
counsels prevailed. It was recognised even by the most violent that 
the pusillanimity of the. Home Government, not of the Yiceroy, was 
in fault ; and it was felt that? should popular indignation turn now 
upon Lord Bipon, no Yiceroy would ever again dare befriend the 
people. The compromise therefore was accepted with what grace 
was possible, and bitter feelings were concealed, . and the day of 
indignation postponed. I consider the attitude of native opinion 
on this occasion vastly creditable to the political good sense of 
India, though it would be highly dangerous to trust to it another 
time. The evil done will certaihly reappear, and be repaid upon 
Lord Bipon’s successors. Down to last year the natives of Indio, 
completely as they had lost faith in the officul system and in 
the honest purpose of their covenanted rufers, stUl looked to the 
Home Government as on ultimate Court of Appeal, able to defmid 
them if not always willing. The weakness, however, e^he Cabinet <m 
this occasion to resist a wholly unjnst and uncKumpulenaisttacA upon 
them was now apparent, and I doubt extimely wlmtli^ ever 

again have confidence in Hinisterial pmfesc^bnei ^ -5^ QWMmment 
was entity committed to the passing of ^ KlI, J^t It gave way 
before the damour of an insignificant seotidii of the public, abetted 
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by tbe sworn enemies of all reform in India— Ibe An^lo-Indian 
bureaucracy. The spectacle was not an edifying one, land I know 
that the natives appreciated it entirely on its merits, and I am much 
mistaken if they did not also come to the conclusion that the justice 
of a course was insnffioi^ for its triumph in politic*, and that 
the only path of uictc^ Jiraodlorth lay through agitation. If this 
is so, there is little chance of peace in the fixture of the sort which 
goTemments love. * ' ’ 

I do not like to complain of evils without at the same time sug- 
gesting remedies. But it is difficult to recommend an immediate 
remedy for the evils I hdve been depicting. The ill-feeling which 
exists between the English in India and the natives is due to causes 
deep-seated in the system we have intiroduced, and until that system 
is changed, little real good wijlbe effected. I would, however, point 
out that there is as yet no true hatred of race between Englishmen 
and Indians, but rather one of class only, and that it is yet within 
our power in England to change the threatened curse into a blessing. 
The quarrel of India up to the present moment is with the Anglo- 
Indians only, not with the English nation ; and though recent dis- 
appointments have begun to shake their confidence in the Home 
Government, the natives have not wholly lost their belief in the 
sympathy of the land where liberty was born. Between tbe two 
classes — ^the English of India and the English of England — they still 
draw a distinct line, and race-hatred in its true sense will not have 
been reached until this line is obliterated. They say, and truly, 
that in England such of them as go there find justice, and more tlxan 
justice, that they are treated as equals* and \hat they enjby all civil 
and social rights. Th^ come back proud of being British subjects, 
and preserve none but agreeable recollections of the Imperial island. 
They do not wish for separation from its Government, und are loyal 
before all others to its Grown. But the contrast of their subject life 
in their own land strikes t&^ all the ifaofe painfully on their return, 
and they are determ^ed to procure reform. “ Boform, nqt Bevolu- 
tion ” is their motto, but reform they have made up their minds to 
have. ^ 

With regard to the direction any new change should take, the 
educated ixatives a^^o.thus : Purely English Administration, they 
say, in India has had its day and needs tjp 1^ superseded. It has 
wrought .nuch good in the past by the introduction of order and 
method, and by rmsing 4^ standard of public morality, and by 
widening the field of public interests. As such it deserves fhanks, 
the thanks of a sick man for his nurse, of a minor for his 
guardian, of a diild fbr.his preceptor. But further than t^, 
India's gratitudb cannot go. - It cannot be blind to the increasi^ 
defieienoes of those yrho rule it, or forego for ever the exorcise 
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of returning strlbngth and coming ma'turity. Tho Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy Has become too hard a maater; it has forgot its 
position as a servant ; it has forgot the trust with which it was 
charged ; it has sought its own interests only, not those of India ; 
it has wasted the wealth of ^e country on its high living. Lika 
many another servant it hM come to look upon tiie land as its own, 
and to order all things in- it to its own advantage. Lastly, it has 
proved itself, incapable of sympathy with those Irhose destinies it is 
shaping. It neither loves India nor has been able to command its 
lovo ; and by an incapacity of ^its nature it is now exciting trouble, 
even where it is most anxious to soothe and to cajole. Meanwhile 
the sick man is recovering, the child is growing up, the minor 
is about to come of age. He has learned most of what his tutors 
had to teach him, and his eyes are open to the good and the evil, the 
wisdom and the want of wisdom, the stren^h and the weakness 
of his guardians. He desires a participation in the management 
of his own affairs and a share in the responsibility of rule. To speak 
practically, the Oivil Service of India must be so remodelled as to 
make the gradual replacement of Englishmen by natives in all but 
the highest posts henceforth a certainty. 

It is not proposed, I believe, by any section of the Indian public 
to extend present demands farther than this. But, as with all 
political reformers there is an ideal towards which they look' as the 
goal of their endeavours, so in India the goal of^ advanced thinkers 
is complete administrative independence for the various provinces 
on the model of the Australian colonies. Their thought is that -by 
degrees l^islation as well as administration should be vested in 
native hands. First it may be by an introduction of the elective 
system into the present councils, and afterwards by something more 
truly parliajpaentary. The supreme Imperial Government all wish to 
preserve, for none are more conscious than the Indians that they are 
not yet a nation, but anf agglomeratioif of nations so mixed and 
interblended^' and so divided by diversity of tongues and creeds, that 
they could not stand alone. Imperiaf Government and an 
Imperial army will remain a necessity for India. ' But they see no 
reason whatever why the practiced nmnagement of All provincial 
matters should not, in a very few years, b^ vested in ibeir hands. 
That the present system of finance j^d the exploitatioa of India to 
the profit of Englishmen would have to bo abmdim^ is of cotuse 
certain. But there liothing in India itself to ipoke tins un- 
desiraMe. ^ ^ >•’ • v,;;?";;.. 

I refrain haoa i^m any attempt to sketeh a ^^^f^ uliimaie s^f- 
govenunent for India, hut I have arj^ed tho oAt with the 

natives, and I intend on another occasion to set 'it fioth fully in print. 
Suffice it now to say that a change of some s(^ is immediately neces- 
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sary, or at-least an assured prospect of change, if wor^ calamities are 1o 
be avoided. The danger I foresee is that, with an immenso agricultural 
population cbronically starved, ond a town popnlation becoming every 
day more and more enlightened and more and more onragod at its 
servitude, time may not be given for the slow growth of ^nion in 
England as to the need of change, t am oonvinoed that if at tho 
present moment any setdoos dissection were to arise in the native 
army, such as -occurred in 1867, it would not lead to a revolt only. 
It would bo joined, as the other was not, by the whole people. Tho 
agricullurol poor would join it because of thoir misery, the towns- 
men in spite of thoraselvos, bbcausc «f their doop resentment against 
' the Anglo-Indians, and the native servants of the Cti^wn hocause of 
tho checks placed on their advancement. The voice of reason, such 
08 now prevaUs in tho academical discussions of the educated class, 
would then he drowned in the general noise, and only tho senso of 
anger and revenge remain. I know that many of the most enlightened 
Indian thiiike^ dread this, and that their best hope is to make tho 
reality of their grievances, the just causes of thoir anger, hoard in 
time by the English people. They still trust in’ the English people 
if they could only make them hear. But they are beginning to 
doubt the possibility of attracting their attention, and they are very 
nearly in despair. Soon they may find it neccssary*to irust no one 
in ^e' world but themselves. To-day their motto is “Hoform.” 
I^t us not drive them to make it " Bovolution ” to-monow. 

tVlUHlD SCAWEN BlUST. 

r.S. — Since the above was written an ominous stop has been taken 
in regard to India. Lord Ripon has .been prematurely recalled and 
tho appointment of his successor is being hailed with delight by all 
those interested in* existing things as an indication of the final 
abandonment by the Government of its schemes of* seform. This 
may not he so, and I trpst that it is not. But it is impossible to 
look without increasing fear upon the* future. liord Dufferin’s task 
will bo t^ conciliate, and ho will succeed if a man can. But 1 doubt 
if oven he will fiftd it any longcr*poBsiblo in India serve its two 
masters, the Indians and the Anglo-Indians ; and, unless he bo pre- 
pared to protect the former in their growing rights at the expense of 
some popularity with fhe latter, ho will not fvert trouble. He will 
want all his courage for the ta&, and a fixed purpose, as well as ull 
his skill. * ' 
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In the most onpiotaresque portion of the most pictbresqae college in 
Oxford are the rooms wbi<^ used to 'be oocnpied by^ Charles Reade. 
the same “Dr. Reade is still painted over the door, and, though there 
-is alteration in Ihe sitting-room, the l(mg looking-glasses, for which, 
both here and at Albert Gate, the eccentric fellow of If agdaleh College 
had an especial fondness, still adorn the trails. In Magdalen College, 
however, the piemorials of Charles Reade are very few. He was 
nominated for a demysbip — ^it was the time when election depended 
on nomination— owing to the illness of some favoured protdgA whose 
patron thereupon discovered originality and excelleaoe in young 
Rcade’s essay. He was elected Yinerian Scholar in 1835, and 
obtained a third-class in Literis Humanioribus in the smne year. In 
1844 and 1849 he was Bursar of his college, while in 1851 he 
became Vice-President, and wrote the Latin record of his year of 
office in the neatest of hand-writing and with the most Tacitean 
terseness. In after years, when his home was in Bolton Row or at 
Albert Gate, hi^wisits to Oxford were made generally in the. Long 
Vacation, and the company he entertained was that of Bohemian 
artists rather than Oxford fellows. There is, indeed, xery little 
trace of Oxfbrd in Charles Reade ; he exercised no influence on the 
university, while the efiect of an academic training on him appears 
more in the characteristics of some of his heroes than in the mould- 
ing of his own style and workmanship. Robert Penfold, in Jbu/ Play, 
being an Oxford man, had, wb are told, learnt to be vwsatilo and 
thorough, and there was an indefinable air of Eton and Oxford in 
Alfred Hardie, which often helped him in the ‘vicissitudes of Hard 
Ca»h. But *the author of these creations was himself dramatist, 
journalist, novelist, Bohemian — anything hut jn Oxford man of the 
approved academic type. 

Like many other artists and men of genius, yharles Boade for 
some time mistook the ^al bent of his powers. His earliest 
eflbrts were dramatic rather than lifenfry, and, indeed, throughout 
all his life, just as George Eliot wished to ^be considmhd a poet, 
so did his ambition incline to be oonsidebed as wriior of plays 
rather than of noa^ls. It was wit^ a play that he; first assailed 
the close theatrical profession at the Haymarket : it waa on the 
duction of plays that Ihe wasted tbe money he made in writidg 
novels ; it was at a play-house (Drury Lane, .when Preedom was 
brought out in August, 1883) that he made his liwt yppearance in 
public before his fatal journey to Cannei^ Trt of all his productions 
iu this department only two, It is iVccer too Jffiwrf, and Drink, 
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obtained a real euocefls. The other well-knoirn Tha 8<^tled 
Sh^fMaakt and Mm, and TWXovMtmda were produced in eoUa* 

boration with Tom Taylor and Dion Bonoieanlt. The nmtt&e 
here is common and easily explicable. Charles Beade had mony; of 
the instinots of the dramat&t ; in his presentation of oharaoter, in 
his love of sitoation,** in his choice of contrasted scenes, in the very 
rapidity and pieturesqneness of his style Be sbew^ true dramatib 
aptitude. But the successful playwright, at all events in our con- 
temporary age, excels more in scenic construction than in literary 
workmanship, and has a keen appreciation of the public taste for 
stage-carpentry rathsir than the development of character. 

As a novelist, Charles Beade is not unworthy to be ranked with 
literary giants such os Thackeray, and Dickens, and George Eliot, 
lie cannot justly be compared with any of them, for his gifts were 
dissimilar. He was not an artist like Thackeray ; he had not the 
undeniable genius and prodigality of literary power which is found 
in Dickens ; nor had he the gift of keen analysis or the profound 
thoughtfulness of George Eliot. Here and there he has the note of 
Dickens, witness the magnificent funeral scone of Edward Josephs in 
Never too Late to Mend (chap, xxvii.) ; but he has more points of 
comparison Vith writers for whom he had a great admiration, though 
they were in many respects his inferiors, such as Wilkie Collins, 
Bulwer Lytton, and Miss Braddon. With them he shares his love of 
intricate plots, his diligent study of police intelligence, hfs portraiture 
of the conventional villain, his power of exciting interest in his talcs ; 
but he has also gifts which they either do not possess, or possess in 
inferior forms. Bothing is more remarkable than the labonousness 
with which he accumulates his materials. His knowledge is accurate 
and extensive in such different subjects, for instance, as prison-life, 
lunatic asylums, ctimihal procedure, trades unions, theory of banking, 
the life and learning of the middle ages, contemporary science. As 
a writer, he possesses go&t de la riallUf ^e instinct of life ; while 
the animation i^f his style, the plentiful invention of incidents, the 
enormous interest ^ contemporary events, the implicit belief in the 
virtues of the Anglo-Saxon oharacter, are points whicb. serve to 
distinguish him among the novelists of his age. His respect for news- 
papers, as coifhpared.witl^ books, his distrust of the ordinary regimen of 
doctors, his dktaste for poets, wit]r the exception of Sir Walter Scott, 
his love of .Cremona fi^es, his, fondnms* for Americans, and his 
dislike of Carole, are nmnm which affect only^his personal character. 

Mr. Beade has left a picture of himself in the oharacter of Bolfe 
in- A Terrible Temptation, His studio at Albert Gate is first 
described : — 

• ” Tbs ipom was large in itself, and multiplied tenfold by great mirrors &ota 
floor tC ceiling, with no .frames but a narrow -oak beading. Opposite, on 
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ontoriug, was a bayjwindowi all plato-gloss, the central panes of which opened, 
like doors, upon a pretty little garden that gloved with colour, and was backed 
by fine trees belonging to the nation; for this'gardeu ran up to the wall of 
Ilyde Pork Not a sound of liondon could be heard. 

So far the room was romantic; but there was a prosaic comer tp shock 
those who fancy that fiction is the spontaneous OTorflow of a poetie ^untaiu 
fed by nature only. Between the firoplaee and the window, and within i foot 
or two of tho wall/ stood a gigantic writing-stable, with the signs of hard labour 
on it, and of sovero system ; three plated buckets, each oemtaining three pints 
full of letters to be answered, other lifters to be pasted into a classified guard- 
book, loose notes to be pasted into yarious books and classified, five things like 
bankers’ bill-books, into whose soyeral compartments MS. notes and newspaper 
cuttings were thrown, as a prolimingry towards Classification in bopks. Under- 
neath tho table was a fort^able array of note-books, standing upright and 
labelled on tboir backs. There wore about twenty large folios of classified 
facts, ideas, and pictures. Then there was a collection of solid quartos, and of 
smaller folio guard-hooks Called indexes. There was Index rmm et your- 
naliiim^ index rerum ef Hbrorumt Index rerum et hominumt and a lot more ; 
indeed so many, that by way of climax, there was a fat folio ledger entitled. 
Index ad Indices » 

By the side of tho table were six or seven thick paste-board cards, each 
about tho size of a large portfolio, and on thqso tho author’s notes an^ extracts 
wore collected from all his repertories into something like a focus for a present 
purpose. Ho was writing a novol based on fact ; facts, incidents, living dia- 
logue, pictui'cs, rofloctions, situations, were all on those caifis to choose from, 
and arranged in headod columns ; and some portions of the yrork he was 
jBrriting on this basis of imagination and drudgery lay on the table in two forms 
—his own writing and his socrotary’s copy thereof, tho latter corrected for the 
press. This bopy was half margin, and so provided for additions afid iipprovo- 
monts ; but for one addition there were ten excisions, groat and small.” 

The author himself is then sketched : — 

*^The author, who had dashed into the garden for a moment’s recreation, 
came to the window. Ho looked neither like a poet nor a drudge, but a great 
fat country fanner,” (This was a generous libel.) *‘He was rather tall, 
smallish head, commonplace features, mild brown eye, not very bright, i^ort 
beard, and wore a suit of twood all one colour. Such looked the writer of 
romances founded on fact. Ho rolled up to the windbw, for, if he looked like 
a farmer, he Va)ked like a sailor, and surs^oyod the two women with, a mild, 
inoflfonBive, ox-like gaze.” ^ ^ 

^ • . f . " 

It is uece^^iy to lay stress on this description of the writer, and of 
his mode of wdrking, for it leads at onoe to tho capital characteristic 
of Beade. Every artist, if ho is wortfiy of the name, raises a problem 
in art. In Beade's case, the problem affects the proper balance 
which should bo maintained between. *‘materi(48 ” and . '‘imagina- 
tion.” It is claimed, as the especial . glorjr of the Erench 4cole 
naturaliste,” that,the wifiter amasses an ^oitoous amoont of data to 
one chapter of literary work, .^d in lillb< same briath, a ^ox iC 
cast upon the English school of novelists be^ufe they trust too .nnndi 
to tho imagination in a oommonplaoe routindj^f saideGite, and have 
no taste or industry for the collection of xnaterfd^ .g***^ ^ down- 
right hard study and unwearied personal . e*p6*^i^i** Now hero 
was a man who rejoiced above all in t^ o l a ti i ^l ^t^ *>{ data, pre- 
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paratory to his Qovel-writiug. All hi« principal no^ls are witnessos 
to his lahoriouBuess. It is enoa|^ to mention the names of Sard 
Cash, It M Sever too Late to Mend, Sul Ymrudf in hi» Ptaee, and 
The Cloister and the Seartk. Boade himsolf deliTers no uncertain 
sound in one of .his leiten. addreai^ to the Stdly 'GM>e, Toronto. 
Mr. Gold win Smith>.ini«iae prOfenuonal style, had criticised Beade’s 
work. This is how Beade imswers him 

“ He now canies the same system, the eritieastor’s, into a siattor of more 
general importano«^ He says that 1 found my fictiomt on fact, and so tell .lies : 
and that the chiefi of fiotion did . not found fiction on fact, and so only told 
truths. Now where does he discover thni^ the chiefs of fiotion did not found 
their figments upon facts P It could bo proved in & court of law that Shake* 
peare founded his fiction on fitct, wherever ho cotild got hold of fact.* IToct is 
that writer’s idol. As for Scott, he is one mass of facts. Daniel Defoe come to 
his work armed with facts &om three main sources and wrote a volume beyond 
praise. rich storehouse of rare facts exhausted, ho still went on, peopled 
his island and produced a mediocre volume, such as anybody could write in this 
age of ours. He tried my anonymuncule’s theory: he took the field armed 
witli his imagination only, unadulterated by facts. What was the result ? Ho 
produced Bohinton Onuoe, which *tho public read for its title, and promptly 
damned upon its merits ; it has literally disappeared from literature.” 

is hero somewhat obscured, owing to the charao* 
of Beadc’s style. GThcre is no real antithesis 
between writing on a basis of facts and writing by the puro light of the 
imagination, for no writer,.however imaginative, can construct his 
work in the airy void. But it is a question whether, as in the case 
of Boade himself, the mass of detail, every part of which can bo 
verified as so much real fact, does not, in some of His books, over* 
power and overwhelm the imaginative framework. Compare and con* 
tipst Christie 'Johnstone, written in 1860*or 1851, with The Wandenng 
Seir, which was produced in the Christmas number of the Ch'aphie 
in 1872. The first work is written before the enormous appetite for 
facts and ‘'materials” had overtaken Beade, and wh'ile yet his 
imagination could play roubd the scenes of his eu'ly manhood. In 
the second work.there is chapter and verse for every statement and 
every incident in* the text, as the apthor is at pains to show in his 
elaborate defence of himself against the charge of plagiarism from 
Swift. Is not the first the huore successful story from the artistic 
point of view P" And i8,not “ the invention of equal power with the 
facts,” exactly ^t which is waiting in the sekiond P Doubtless the 
circulation Of iP^ Wandering Spir wa8‘^exten8ive ; but if Charles 
Beade had ifoi writtrai' ChrisUe Johnstone, and that charming 
dramatic study, Pe^ WoffingUmf he conld not have won the sufiPrages 
of the public, which itfterwards made his Wandering Seir so saleable 
'« commodity. 

A hdttw instance is furnished by the well-known It ie S iver Too 
iMte ^ ^end, as comrored with Griffith Gaunt. There can he little 
doubt that Ch-ffiih Oimt is Beade’s masterpiece. So, at least, the 


The true question 

.... .' "T, ., 

tenstio impetuosity 
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author thought.t " The whole credit and discredit of €hnffi,th Geuni, 
my masterpiece, belongs to mo, its sole author and origin^ vendor,” 
he says, in a letter published in Readiam. Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, who have produced so admirable an edition of Readers 
works, could probably testify that there is no novel which commands 
so good a sale in America and the colonics, as well as in En- 
gland. Now the chief merit of Griffith Gaunt lies in the masterly 
delineation of character in the three chief personages, Catherine 
Gaunt, Mercy Yint, and the hero himself. Catherhie is the embodi- 
ment of haughty pride, pasrionato haste, and religious devotion. 
Mercy is the incarnation of sweetness, humility, and tenderness. 
GrifBth Gaunt is the brave, lusty English gentleman, mad in anger, 
mad in jealousy, sensitive, capricious, generous, in turns, at the bid- 
ding of hit rapid and changing moods. Nobetter Othello in English 
dress has over been drawn by a truly Shakespearian artist, in dashes of 
lurid colour \?ith a pen of eloquent fire. It is Never Too Late to Mend 
is constructed on a very different plan.. No book could well be more 
interesting, but what one remembers is not the characters, but the 
incidents ,‘ not the story as a whole, but the purpurei panni — the 
graphic scenes and picturesque descriptions. What tha,auth.or says 
of Uncle Tom* 8 Cabin is eminently true of his own work : “ It is 
written in many places with art ; in all with red ink and the biceps 
muscle.” But the book itself falls into two distinct diviuons in 
accordance with the two different sets of materials, which the author 
has classified and tabulated for his purpose. The first half is full of 
the iniquities of the prison system; the second is equally full of 
Australia. What are ‘'the ^.haraoters compared with the accurate 
details? What does one care for George Fielding, or Robinson, 
or Susan, compared with the patches of bright colour here ami there — 
Fielding’s jParewell to his farm, Robinson’s curse, tlxe gold diggers 
listening to th^^kylark, Joseph’s funeral ? Mr. Eden himself, serves 
only 88 the most elaborate specimen of a character we ^re always 
finding in Reade, the hero of unfailing ingenuity and resource. He 
is a type and not a man, just 884he other personages are mere pegs 
on which are hung the author’s deUneftions of gold-finding in Aus- 
tralia, or his denunciations of the iniquity of prison confinement 
in separate colls. Character and constru^on form the merit of 
Griffith Gaunt ; facts,, materials/ data, are the chief ingredi- 
ents of the other Aory. In other wor^, Qrffiih Gauntt which is not 
overpowered with materials, is a Work of art, w^hile Never 
Late to Mend moves heavily under the weight of .which 

its author made it his boast to ooReot. It u a descriptive, 

intensely interesting, but somewhat amoiphoos piicee 

de conviction. The same criticism applies to Put 'Taunidf ** Mi» Place. 
Here the didactic tendmicy is still more obvious, for Reade’s object 
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is to expose the heartless cruelty of Trades* Unions. The characters 
suffer in consequence, with the possible exception Dr. Amboyne. 
But the crucial test is afforded by The ChUter and the Hearth. If 
a man can reiid it through in a Editing, as he can Griffith Oaunt, 
if he is carried through it with the same rapt attention, the same 
suspension of the critical fhColty which he experiences when dealing 
with a work of real artistic oonstmotion, then to such a man, at all 
events, the invention in the book is of equal power with the facta. 
But if ho takes it in suoh draughts as he is able to stand, being 
incapable of assimilating it in its entirety, if he feels now^and again 
as if he were laboriottsly getting up S learned work on the Middle 
Ages, as is the case, it may be suspected with most readers, then the 
natural oondusion is that the Cloister and the Hearth, though a work 
of great learning and industry, and containing in the fortunes of 
Gerard tm.d Miurgaret a love-story of almost idyllic sweetness, is yet 
not a work of art. “ Here,’* one may say (Mr. Wdter Besant has 
actually said it), " is Erasmus, here is Froissart, here is Deschamps, 
here is Goquillart, here is Gringoire, here is Yillon, here is 
Luther;” and^just for that reason is it imperfect. The scholar’s 
learning is staring out of the holes in the artistic arinour ; it smells 
too much of the acEidemio oil. 

One of the effects of this partial failure in artistie construction is 
seen in the monotony of some of Charles Beadc’s types. The main 
character in his fiction is always the Eesouroeful Hero. We can 
pursue the character through most of Beade’s work. He is not, as 
the author on more than qne occasion takes pains to tell us, a Oarly- 
lese hero ; he has some regard for human lifc^ and he [is usually an 
affectionate, warm-hearted Christian. But wherever ho is, and what- 
ever problem besets him, he is sure to oomo through it triumphantly. 
To this class belongs 'Bobert Fenfold, in Tpul Play, on his desert 
island, with the problem: before him how to diffuse i^lligence from 
a fixed point over thousande^of miles. Heqry Litii^ in Put Yourself 
in his Place, is of the SEune fratemity,^full of inventive skill in order 
to wage suo^essful war single-handed against the Trades* Umons. 
So, too, is Alfred Bardie a hero of Resource in Hard Cash, a young 
man of culture and inteUigenoe, wOh “ an indefinable air of Eton and 
Oxford about him,” condemned to struggle against the iniquities of 
a private lunatic asyluifir and an unnatural f^thm*. Bobinson, the 
converted convici in Heaer too Ldte to Jfsndf shows similar skill and 
inventiveness in conquering difficulties, whether tlie difficulties are 
the material hsirdah^S of Australian gold-digging, or the more 
impalpable temptations of his own past life. ,To these may perhaps 
be added Gerard and, D^ys, ^ The Cloister and the Hearth, and 
Mr. ^Ife in the TertihU Temptation. 

' SSds by side wdth the resourceful hero is gonercdly found the aiding. 
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and nbotling Doctor, Ordinary doctors are not, as a rule, very civilly 
treated by Charles Reade. He calls them the most venal class upon 
tho earth,” in the pages of Hard Catih', imd Dootors Wycherley- and 
Osmond, Moscly and Donkyn are hdid up to publto reprobation as 
grasping, incompetent, and gullible. But to serve as contrast to the 
commonplace doctor, appears the rare and exceptional doctor, who is 
a judge of charactHT as well as of drugs, and who has a decided 
objection to blood-letting. Thus Doctor Stmby is the best friend of 
Sir Charles Bassett in a Terrible Temptation ; Dr. Amboyne is always 
at the right hand of Henry Little in Put Yourself in his Place, and 
Dr. Aberford in Christie Johnilone is the cuSly fhan who sees through 
the jadd^ epicurean. Lord Tpsden. But the best representative of the 
class is Dr. Sampson in Hard Cush, who is so staunbh an ally to Alfred 
Hardic. The scones in which Dr. Sampson figures are some of the 
best which Reade ever wrote, just as the crotchety, warm-hearted, 
rough-tongued old quack, with his everlasting “ Ohronothairmal 
therey,” is the one of the few genuinely humorous characters in 
Rcade’s gallery of portraits. Mr. John Coleman ha% told us that Dr. 
Sampson was Dr. Dickson, and that the novelist had, in his usual 
])reci8e way, classified and tabulated the characteristics of his friend 
under tho head of Dickybirdiana. Tabulation is here, as elsewhere, 
Reode’s invincible hobby. When ho was at Oxford, he sometimes used 
to busy himself with the intricacies of Oxford aquatics, going so far as 
to classify tho various expressions used by boating men, and even the 
terms of endearment with which they used to welcome their athletic 
friends. The result was tho scene at Henley Regatta in which 
Edward Dodd and Alfred Hardic appear. Naturally enough, this 
mechanical way of getting up a subject sometimes played the author 
false. It is incongruous enough to boating men to find Hr. Edward 
Dodd, who ought to have been in hard training, smoldng a cigar on 
Henli^ Bridge^ Hjto t as the same authorities would hardly endorse 
the descriptioja^Tven by Reade of tho Oxford stroke (*'the true 
Oxford Btr(dce is' slow in the wqjter but swift in the air”), which he 
communicated to the Ohserecr in 1873. Nor is it quite comprehen- 
sible why Mr. Angelo, the athlefio curate in A Terrible Temptation, 
should be represents! os having won " tho 200 yards race ” at Oxford. 

The villain is an equally typical {>ersona^e in these Jtovels. He 
always employs the same arts. He interbepts lett«|^ at the post 
office, he tampers with corruptible officials, and hires, c^oimsoien^bas 
villains. This is tho procedure of Sleadows in Hottr' too 
Meiid; of Coventry in Put Yowstdf -in hk PUk/i;p xjff^T!ftS>dla»(r in 
Foul Play; of Richard- Bassett ixtA Terriile'Tii^^^ji^^}^‘^^‘^‘^ 
Hardie in Hat'd Cash, Pomander in 

ley in The Wdndef'ing Heir, and GhysbreCht van- StwsilMi in The 
Cloister and the Hearth, belong to the same' ocnt^tiiaiisl category. 
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In these matters, some of Charles Eeade's affini^ to transpontine 
melodrama appears. There most be a villaia on no stage to ooun- 
torbalanoe the innocent oharms of the heroine, apd to bring out in 
clearer- rdief the numy' virtues of the hero. He must wind in and 
out of the various epenes &r' four acts in order to be brought up for 
condign punishment in thti fifth, and reoeive the indignant hisses of 
the gallery when he is eatted before the othtain. Horeover, Charles 
Eeade’s vUlain has, usually, a feebler villaih behind him to serve as 
catspaw. Thus hibadows employs the bam arts of-.Grawley; and 
Ilardie and Skinner are first villain and second villein respectively 
in Hal'd Cmh. The catspaw of Woidlaw is Wylie, tho creature of 
Eichard Banett is the unscrupulous attorney, "V^eeler. 

The parson is another favourite character. Tho highest represen- 
tative of this class is Francis Eden in Never too Late to Mend. He is 
the ideally' good man, who unites in a marvellous compound the 
subtlety of the resourceful hero and the sweet reasonableness of the 
saint. He is never at fault in the judgment of character, never 
devoid of plans in tho hour of danger ; buffeted by adverse fate, ho 
always proves ultimately superior to circumstances, and lea'ves behind 
him a rich heritage of noble acts, and grateful and devoted friends. 
So too is^Eebert Ponfold, at once a martyr and a saint, only inferior 
to Francis Eden in that he is a victim to the delicious weaknesses of 
love-making. Sometimes the contrast is indicated between the true 
priest and the hollow semblance clad in priestly guise. Thus Eden, 
the saint, is contrasted with Mr. Jones, the essence of commonplace. 
Brother Francis, the genuine, the practical, the true-hearted, is con- 
trasted with Brother Leonard, tho emotional, ihe weak-kneed ; while 
the count^art to tho good-looking Aitgelo, who is so much in lovo 
with Lady Bassett, is furnished by Eolfe, who for the nonce dis- 
charges ecclesiastical 'functions. • 

Charles Eeade’s fmnale characters require a moro^iareflil scrutiny. 
It is quite dear, from numerous rcferepqes in His novels, that he 
thought he was giving a better representation of female character 
than hid (^temporaries, and we know from other sotiroes that he 
employed his usual system of tabuUltion with such seal in this <saso 
that he jven classified and aorranged the ejaculations which women 
use. Qae of his admirers has gone so far as to say that he invented 
the true woman.;” at afl events, he arranged* two parallel columns 
of facti^ labd&i! rbqpeotivery, Vida, apd Ftmim Vera. 

Nor is it Tmtra|.1^ ttd4 timi among Charles Eeade’s gallery of por- 
traits, some oltho wd most life-like tire his women. His female 
characters run jina^y sitn thrbe types. There is tho. strong naturd 
girl, hke Christie Johi^ne, or Jael Dence, or Philippa Chester, or 
^sjty /Wdls. •’Th®re is the dass of domestic innocents-— sweety 
simple, -lovable girls, without much strength, except when la 
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transports them out of themselves, lihe Julia Dodd, Gh'aoe Garden, 
Susan Merton, Margaret Brandt, Mercy Yint, Mabel Yane, and Lady 
Bassett. The third type is the passionate woman, the courtesan 
actual or potential, sometimes dangerous, cruel, and revengeful to 
the bitter end, like Mrs. Byder and Mrs. Arohbold, sometimes 
reformed and helpful, like Bhoda Somerset. Of lUese classes, the third 
is most conventional and stagey. According to Beade’s own state- 
ment, he copied Bhoda Somerset from the pages of the Times. “ It 
was yon,” be says to the editor {Beadiana, p. 322), ” who first intro- 
duced her, ponies and all, to the public in an admirable letter, headed 
' Anonyms.’ ” But in the no^el she plays no distinguished part, 
and is converted to a moral life with a rapidity and a nonchalance 
which reminds one of the “ Formosa ” in Dion Boucicatdt’s laugh- 
able play. Mrs. Archbold and Mrs. Byder are both from the same 
mould, easily enamoured, madly passionate, bitterly revengeful, 
fulfilling the same r6k as the wicked washerwoman who Works 
such woe to Gervaise and the mason in Beade’s dramafao version of 
JJ Assommoir. Far better and more life-Cke are those heroines 
whom Beade loves to trace, the natural, strong-minded, warm-hearted 
characters, fresh with the bloom of wild roses, and with the scent of 
new-mown hay. These are often put into contrast with the artificial 
ladies of polished life, very nmeh to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Thus Jael Dence is placed side by side with Grace Garden, Ghristie 
Johnstone, with Lady Barbara Sinclair, Mercy Yint with Gatherine 
Gaunt, Mary Wells with Lady Bassett. So, too, the process of con- 
version from artificiality to naturalness is exhibited in a single 
character, when Helen, BoUeston, in Foul Flay, is changed into a 
true-hearted girl by the beneficial discipline of an island life, and 
Peg Woffington leaves the mimic passions of the stage owing to the 
influence of Mabel Yan% The simple iimocents like Susan Merton 
and Grace Garden and J ulia Dodd are less attractive, perhaps because 
the purity of their hearts renders charact^ation almost impossible. 
But if one has to select two heroines front Gharles Beade’s gallery, 
let the verdict be given for Christie Johnstone and Margaret'Brandt. 
While the latter represents the (Hass of inginues at the very beet, the 
former is the truest girl whom Beade has drawn. If a}l dse be for- 
gotten, the strong and tender fisher-g^l of Hewhaven, v^th hex 
Dutch cap, and cottoi^ jacket, and kilted pe1ilicoat» whl^ as n^ and 
hupple as a youn^ ash-troe, lingers !n the mempty lik« a In'eath from 
her own native sea. 

I It is necessary to remember how many di|brea|t sutge^. Charles 
^ade has illustrated in order to apineciatfi/ of his 

genius and the extent of his studies. To the 

Toader can’ consult the preface to Sard A Simpleton, 

« go through the formidable list of author! v ^ the Appen- 
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dix to The Wandering Seir. He stoSied Blue-books and journals 
with the unremitting laboriousness and attention which a student 
gives to some recondite^uli^eot of research. Newspapers, above all, 
suggested topics to hUf pen. For eighteen years/' he says to the 
editor of the Ihmes, " the journal^you conduct so ably hoe been my 
preceptor and the main source my works ; at all events of the 
most approved. A^noble passage in the Times of September Y or 8, 
1853, touched my heart, inflamed my imagination, and was the germ 
of my first important work,^ It is Never ioo Late to Mend. Some 
years later you put forth an able tmd eloquent leader dn private 
asylums, and ^tailed the sufferings mere inflicted on persons known 
to ’ 3 ^ou. This took root in me, and brought fprfh its fruit in the 
second volume of JHjard Cash* Later still your hearty and able but 
temperate leaders on trades unions and trdde outrages incited me to 
an ample study of that great subject, so fit for fiction of the higher 
order, though not adapted to the narrow minds of bread-and-butter 
misses, nor of the criticasters who echo those young ladies’ idea of 
fiction and its limits, and thus Put Yourself in His Place was written. 
Of A Terrible Temptation the leading idea came to me from the Times, 
viz., from the report of a certain trial, with the comments of counsel, 
and the remarkable judgment delivered by Mr. tTustice Byles.” A 
man who worked in a fashion so characteristic, as ho himself says of 
Shakespeare and Daniel Defqe and Sir Walter Scott, would bo sure, 
sooner or later, to have his authorities discovered, and to be there- 
upon accused of plagiarism. It is quite true that the leading ideas 
of his novels were borrowed from alien sources, sometimes from his 
promiscuofis reading in the French drama. Thus HardjOash appears 
to owe something to Macquet’s Le Pauvre de Paris, and A Double 
Marriage to the same author's Ch&tcau Grantier. Foul Play has some 
similarity to Le Porlefeuille Rouge, and the play of Drink was an 
acknowledged adaptation from Zola’s VA^eommoir. Bni originality 
is a hard matter to define; and is at best a doubtful virtue. The 
charge of plagiarism Reade meets in the Preface to A Simpleton in 
the following^characteristic fashion ^ — 

It ho^ately been objected to^me, in studiously courteous terms, of course, 
that I borrow from ether books, and am a Plagiarist.^ To this I reply that 1 
borrow facts from every |CceBBible source, qnd am not a Plagiarist. The 
Plagiarist is one who borrcTws from a hOmogeneous^work : for such, a man 
borrows not ideas only, but their ^eatmeht. who borrows only from 
heterogeneous works is not a Plagiarish All fiction wortlf a button is founded 
on facts; and it doM not irn^ter one straw whether tho facts are taken from 
personal experie|^, hbarsay, or printed books ; only those books must not be 
works of fiction, ^ thoeie who have science enough to appreciate tho above 
distinction, I am very willing to admit that in all my tales I use a vast deal of 
heterogeneous material, which in a life of study I have gathered from men^ 
journals, blue-books, histories, bii^ppaphies, law reports, Ac. I mroly write a 
novel without milking about two hundred heterogeneous cow s into my r ' 
vot. XXXVL N.S. K K 
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and A Simpldon is ao exception to mj general method : iJbat method is the 
true method and the heat, and if on that method I do not 'wiite prime nords, 
it is the fault of the men, and not of the method.”^ 

Then follow the Torioua aoui^ from which j^fae difEerent parts of the 
novel were derived, the South incidents alone being indebted 

to thirteen different authoriti^. If we remembhr that this diligence 
has been bestowed mainly on subjects of deep ^Ational importemee, 
Charles Beade musthe considm^d a puhlio benefactor, even if he had 
not written a line of romance. Only the other day the Lancet and 
the British Medical Journal w^re bringing against private lunatic 
asylums the very accusations which were urgj^ in ,fhrd Cash and 
A Teirible Temptation, that they did not attempt to cure an insane 
patient, and that it was very difficult to procure Jthe release of a sane 
one. ** I am a painstakitfg man,” Beade says very truly of himself, 
“ and I owe my sucoess to it.” 

Another sentence of personal criticism is equally just, and serves 
to illastrdte, not only his own nature, but also the nferits and defects 
of his literary stylo. “ I hear on indifferent character,” ho says to 
the editor of a Toronto paper, “ for temper and moderation.” Any- 
one who reads through tho eorrcspondencc published in the volume 
entitled Readiana can hear ample testimony, to the truth of this 
assertion. And if stress he laid on the least successM points in his 
style of na^tive, it too will be found wanting in temper and moder- 
ation, It is too«apid,*loo terse, too jorJty, but for these very reasons 
it sometimes is able to call up a pictul@ in a scries of lightning 
dashes. Moreover, it has the merits of constant animation and live- 
liness, and, ^ough often wanting in polish, it, like the hesffuf Beade’s 
charaetdrs, is racy of the soil‘ Especially when dealing with the sea 
it gains for^, picturosqueness, and variety, and 90 better sample can 
bo found than the gallant fight with the pirate 8hit» '^th which 
Dodd’s oareer opens in Sq/'d Cash. But for pure, simple pathos, 
there is nothing truer and finer than thewoenp in Never Too Late to 
Mend, where the gold-diggers on Sunday morning galber^round to 
listen to the skylark. ^ ' 

Like most singors, he kept them waiting a bit. But, at last, juet at noon, 
when tho mistress of the house had warranted him to sum, the Htitt feathered 
exile began as it were to tune Ua pipes. The savage mm gatheii^ round his 
cage that moment,- and amidst a dead Btillne88,<the bird .uttered some very 
uncertain chirps, but after a while he seemed to revive his. memories, and call 
his ancient oadenoeahack td him one 1^ one, and shing tluun' voce. 

“And then: the same sun that had waimhd bis litite hst^Mhome oaiu 
glowing do-oru on him here, and ho gave moeio Ihok %:itixi^i^us6ra, till 
at last, amidst breathless silence and glistening ' diggers 

hanging on his voice, out bur A in tnat distant lan^ •iichs»_ . 

“It swelled his little throat and gushed from' mm. 
plenty, and evory time he checked his bom to think of his theme, the green 
meadows, the quiet stealing streams, the mover be Erst , soared from and the 
spring he sang so irell, a loud sigh from many a rough hosom, many a wild 
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aad ndcSted lieatt, told hoir tiglit tine IktMMH' iMd Wd| &«r Lreaih to hear 
him; and when h4 8VeiIied'Wi& aong again, an4 ^ ^ Multhe 

green meadows, the qniet haooks, the honey ^ver and ^e English qning, the 
ragged months open^ and $o (^ed,.an4the diaggy Ups trembled, and more 
thw one’drop trioldedfivm U||^%nidUled hearts doiTa btonaed and rugged 
chedcB. ■■ ' 

«< IhtLoedomutiu'' ^ 

‘‘ And Hkeae ftnd strife Dbnd cupidity, lutd onoe been 

wbite-beaded boys tatA bad ettolied about tbe English fields vitb little sisters 
and little brothers, andH'Atau lark rise and heard him cdng this Tory song. 
The little jdaymates lay in the cdiurchyard, and they wore full of oaths and 
drink and lust and remorses, but no note vas dhang^ in this immortal song. 
And so for a moment or two years of vice rolled away like a dork cloud from 
thelmemory, and^thepast ebone out in the song^shine; they came hack, 
as the immortal notes that lighted them, tibioso faded pioturos, and those {looted 
days ; the cottage, the old mother’s tears, when he left her without one grain 
of sorrow ; the TiUage-ohurdi and its simple chimes ; the dloTer-field hard by in 
which he lay and gambolled, while the lark praised God over head ; the chubby 
playmates that never grow to be wicked, the sweet hours of youth— and inno- 
cence — and home.” 

A strain of health, and manliness xlins through all Heade’s work : 
it is not all meat for babes, but it is always on the side of morc^ity. 
No more unfair charge was ever uttered than that which denounced 
Onjffith Gaunt cmd a Terrible Temptation as indecent books. Rcade 
is never afraid to handle themes which to delicate susceptibilities 
^may savour of indelicacy \ but it is only the prurient prude who 
cotdd condemn his manner of treatment. For his own part, he is an 
enthusiastic defender of Faith and Religion : the last words to 
mankind which he had placed on his tombstone breathe a spirit of 
the simplest Christianity. A vigorous writer^a cloar-headcd thinker, 
untroubled by metaphysical mirage or philosophic doubt, with a 
rare eye for picturesque effects and a rare appreciation for the 
subtler details of chapter, Charles Reade was almost, if not quite, 
a genius, and only ju^ failed in being an artist. By tho side of his 
beloved frioxid, Mrs. Seyipour, in Willefiden Churchyard, lie his 
mortal remains. His* immortal part lives and will Uve in the 
memory of Engliidi-BpeaUng races. 

' W, L. COUETNBY. 
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THE LORDS AS 3L SENATE. 

Tub time is so far opportune for dealing vitli this subject that at no 
other recent period would an enquiry into the constitution, the 
functions, and the conduct of the Upper House iutve attracted serioiu 
attention or practical consideration. The temper of the mom^t is 
perhaps less unfavourable thaK it seems. The demonstrations have 
demonstrated rather the absence than the existence of passion. Tho 
public are interested enough to care about the subject, not, I think, 
too much excited to hear reason. 

The occasion is in a graver sense opportune. We are about to 
complete a constitutional revolution ; to instal in unquestioned, indis- 
putable power a democracy the most dcmooratiiS perhaps that the 
world has seen. Household suffrage excludes the mt'duum — ^to use a 
phrase that most aptly describes that floating, ignorant, demoralized 
mass which hangs on the skirts of organised industry; which includes 
all between the lowest ranks of regular unskilled labour on the one 
side and acknowledged crime or pauperism on the other. Coupled 
with the lodger qualification, it is a residential Iranchise ; and dis- 
franchises that homeless, unsettled, turbulent class which, having 
nothing to fear from anarchy, is always an element of ralitical peril, 
which in France constructs and defends barricades, whicn in American 
cities recruits the forces of corruption and disorder. But household 
sufi^ge in this country give? us a democracy more democratic, in a 
sense, than that of Athens or the later Roman Republic, less stable 
than that of France or America. The democracies of the Old World 
were based on slavery ; those of modem times have been landed 
domooraoies. The stability of the Sw^, Ilrench, an^ American 
Republics rests on a propertied electorate, ■'a majority of peasant 
proprietors and citizens with movable wealth to lose. A vast majority 
of our present urban and future .county electorate live from himd to 
mouth, depend for daily bread on ^eckly wages. pay no 

muibk. taxes; no taxes, thgt is (the small tea-duty excited), which 
could practically be increttsed or which thf^y themsedtm would widi 
to reduce. They oontri^^ute to the national expenditure only through 
drink and tobaccb, which are already as heavily taxed as the. dread 
of illicit production will , allow, apd which they 'W'fUBl!| .be sprry to 
cheapen. Th^ have no interest in wmnoiiiyj ijottdilg 'tQ 
lavidi national expenditure, will bear po ppirt .iff, .^iil^cost of a policy 
their votes detmmme. A large majority of the ^use of Commmis 
is already returned, actually or potentudly, by the votes of this 
class. We are about to place the rest of the constituencies in the 
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same hands. The world has seen no such government, no such un- 
propertied democracy, except in great cities like Jfow York, Paris, 
and Geneva, whose example is not exactly encouraging. But the 
thing has to be done. We are committed by the fragmentary legis- 
lation pf 1867-8, against which, it may be remembered, Lord Salis- 
bury vehemently protested. That protest failed, and the Tory 
loaders are far too wise to suppose it possible or desirable to withhold 
any longer f^om the houseWdors of the ^counties the franchise 
bestowed on those of the boroughs. What they demSIkid is that 
there ishall not be a second attempt at fragmentauf^ constitution* 
mending ; that before the present c^Ainty electorate part with their 
privilege, they shall receive the full equivalent ; that the enlarged 
county constituency of England and Wales shall return not 187 hut 
260 members ; that under an equal franchise one urban householder 
shall not, as now, outvote two county householders. 

But the objection to piecemeal legislation surely goes further and 
deeper. ^ The checks and balances of our constitution, as well as its 
working machinery, require to be' thoroughly overhauled when wc 
are completing the introduction of a now principle, —a novel, mighty, 
irresistible motive power. Down to 1831 our representative system 
was based on privilege. A privileged hereditary territorial aristo- 
cracy might well control a Houso of Commons chosen by privileged 
constituencies. From 1831 to 1868 an electorate of shopkeepers and 
fanners were naturally amenable to the influence of a class uniting 
the claims of birth and wealth and rank. But a democracy js in- 
tolerant of privilege, and impatient of control from without. An 
hereditary Upper House may work with 9, democratic Houso of 
Commons ; but the possibility is to be proved, certainly not to be 
taken for granted. . As a constitutional motive pdwer, a middle-class 
electorate, howevet wide, is slow, cautious, parsimonious, compara- 
tively feeble. The introduction of dcm^racy is the introduction of a 
novel, infinitely more powerful, more sudden, more variable and 
practicalljr irresistible force. Will the old machinery bear tho 
strain ; will tfhe old checks, balances, and ‘‘ governors suffice? Wo 
are removing the privileged counfy constituency which shared the 
character both of the hereditary aristocracy and thd democratic 
electorate of the towns ; the fly-wheel which equalisdfi the action of 
tho popular motive force so as to prevent any sadden pressure, any 
violent collision. Metaphor is ilot proof, analogy is not argument ; 
but, as men of aeionce and phildsophic politicians have long since 
learned, the analogy between soci^ and mechanical forces is not 
verbal but reaL Werare about to do in politics what no engineer 
in -his senses would date to do in mechanics, — tohring the unknown 
incalculable strain of a novel motive force to bear upon the weakest 
part of our constitutional machinery, upon controlling powers 
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adapted to a far feebler^ more even, len n^den and Toriable 
action. f 

Like every other part of our oonetitat«>ii« the Hooee of Lord* waa 
not made for but has gro^m into ita preaent fonottoBS. From being 
first an assemblage of vassal powera/aftenrards a aenatb of heredi* 
tary officials, it has graduslly^beeoiDe a Seo(md Chamber, a. revising, 
checking assembly, in the moder& siHaBe. It is indeed the type and 
original from vrhioh the idba of all enisfing second ehambers has 
been derived. We can hardly say that our House of ‘Commons has 
been borrowedi' Representation is the inevitable resort of a*demo- 
cracy too large for primary tneetinga But every free state has 
borrowed as much as itoqpld of the 'House Lords; has co^ed 
not merely our bi-cameral Parliament, but most of tire distinctive 
functions and characteristics of our Upper House. ' Critics, by no 
means biassed in favour either of England or of aristocracy, have 
not only imitated much, but openly regretted their inability to 
imitate more closely. French Republicans and German bureaucrats, 
the democratic founders of the 'youngest American States as well as 
the by no means democratic F^eral Convention, have endeavoured 
to give to their Second Chambers the weight, the indqiendenoe, the 
dignity, the gravity of ours. States and colonies averse to oristo- 
cracy have endeavoured by longer tenure of office, by larger, more 
select, or more august constituencies, by nomination, by every means 
in their power, tp obtain a Senate as nearly as possible apprehohing 
tho English model. Tho Upper Houses of Prussia and of the 
German Empire closely resemble ours. The American Senate, 
based-on the representation of sovereign or semi-sovereign States, is 
the only rival type. The inferiority of other elective or nominated 
Upper Chambers iSmniversally and regretfully confessed. 

The history^ of the House of Lords explains and justifies the 
unanimous and often unconscious compliment paid to it by foreign 
and colonial imitators. The historical supoessor of the old Witana- 
gemot, it was under tho earlier Plantagenets the true Parliament of 
England. The barons and prelates, the foimmr eqipmally, were 
individual powmu, mighty in Virtue of their lairds and of their 
following ; collectively stronger than mther Sang or Commons, till 
the mutual slaughter of thenld Norman noUlity in the Wats of the 
Roses, and the complete demoralisati<m ofi'^the desfroyed 

their individual and therefore th^ ooUeetive weight. The' new 
nobility of the Tudors were ratlj^r heraditaiy offiem of- Stats and 
local rulers than feudal magnates ; the -power j^>''tim'''(Smrah had 
rotted to tho core ; ^d the civil war .eontury 

tiiowed how completely the Commons WSBfO in ' From 

the Restoration down to the Reform of 1881 the tu^ HousSs were 
gmSnOly in aooord. At great crises the^ tsode fiaffidled, very 
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aoottrately on the wholo^ the fanotione of a Second Chamber. Hold* 
ing their seats for lifc^ th^ woro less completely carried away by 
the passions of the mommit, and therefcawLinofe ’truly represented 
the real and permanent national feeling than.tMe Commons, whose 
majority always rofleetad, and rtill refieots, not the nation, W the 
party uppenno^ for iha UMptskii , .Xhe Lower House of the Con- 
vention* in 1668- was tmdhitblndQ .7 ifiir more revoUttionary, more 
Whig than tha people. Xhg Peers, hesitating betwe^ their hatred 
of a foreign dynasty and their hatied of popery, between the dread 
of revolution and the dread of de^tism, aoeusately n^eoted the real 
feeling of the country ; as the enduring danger of counter revolution 
and the extreme unpopularity of the'House of Hanover afterwards 
proved. It was pro^bly for this reason that the Peers were strong 
enough oddectively for holder and more independent action than 
they hod taken since the accession of Henry YU. In the groat 
crisis of the Revolution they rejected* the resolution sent up by ibo 
Lower House. Parliament and the Prince of Orange put down with 
a high hand the first germs of Hyde Park demonstrations, and the 
Upper House yielded at last, not to the Commons or the populace, 
but to the necessity of the case—* to the positive refusal of William to 
accept either a regency or a crown matrimonial, and the bigoted 
impracticability pf<James. William III. swamped the House with 
Dutchmen and Whigs. The counter measure for which the ministers 
of Queen Anne have received so much censure did but restore tbo 
natural balance. Under William and Anne, George L and George U., 
the Peers were not only more independent but more really repre- 
sentative than the unreformed and venal House of Commons, They 
repeatedly restrained the Whigs froqi pors^uting High Tories, the 
Tories from pei^uting Dissenters. In the long reign of George III. 
the lior^ once threw out a measure of the first olass. Two un- 
eorupuloas statesmen had formed an unprincipled poalition, and 
endmvoured, by an unprecedented abu^so of a Parliamentaiy majority, 
to appn^riate to thbmselves — independently, of Crown or Ministry, 
ParUament pr (kunpany— the vast patronage of Indio, secret 
influence of tiie Cr^wn was used to baffle the odhnipt ixkflneaxoe of the 
^t»n m power. An intrigue, aiming at nnoniMtational and 
indtfensilde mids, was de&ated by an unocnsti^ational counter 
intrigue. Rut whatefler the motive of the Peers, their action was 
constitutioi^ah^ its.result memorable. ^Fox and Horth declaimed 
loudly ogov^ AdiMolutkm, thteotened and Stated in, vain. Tbo 
event showed' hell'.. was their distrust of the popular 
verdict. Pi.tt,iq|qp(mled^ to .(he country, the Coalition were scattered 
to (he winds, (he W!hig party hopde^y discredited ; and nearly 
years of Terj; ascradaney was the consequence. 

' Fmr Imlf e oentaiy the Lords were substantially in accord with the 
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Oommons and the country. They accepted Peel’s and Huskisson’s 
refonns ; they acquiesced even in Catholic Emancipstirai, when the 
Duke insisted on its necessity. But the- change of policy on so 
\ ital a question bfoke up the Ministerial following and disorganised 
(he Tory party. Amid political confusion- at home, anarchy and 
threatened war abroad, the Whigs come into power, and announced 
a scheme of reform which took the country utterly by surprise. 
Defeated in the Commons, they appealisd to the old constituency, 
and obtained an overwhelming majority. The Lords at first refused 
to yield. Why should they submit to a constituency which, equally 
with themselves, might be called “a narrow and privileged oli- 
garchy ?” Or to a middle-class whose claim to have, for the first time, 
a constitutional position and articulate political voice was the very 
issue in dispute? But when the Duke had been sent for, and had 
abandoned the helm — when the leader of Opposition virtually con- 
fessed that without passing the Bill the King’s Government could 
not be carried on — the I’eers yielded, and passed a measure they 
believed to be revolutionary', endangering the throne, the aristocraey, 
})roperty, and order. That submission for the first time established 
llio principle that tho constituencies, speaking through a newly- 
clccted House of Commons, arc the arbiters of constitutional right, 
and the final court of political appeal. From* that principle the 
Lords have never since departed ; by that appeal they are now ready 
and eager to abide. 

Since that time, whut important measure have the Peers rejected 
or oven delayed ? Did they revenge themselves for a mortifying 
defeat by thwarting the tninistries of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne ? 
Certainly not. They passed one “ heroic ” measure of reform after 
another. To Conservatives tho Municipal Reform Acis seemed to 
involve serious interferences with proprietary^ rigiits and vested 
interests. The abolition of slavery was believed to involve the ruin 
of our West Indian Colonies, threatenin,g to reduce hundreds of 
well-to-do English famili^ to penury. Thd curtailment of the 
Irish Church seemed to Tories and Churchmen little less than sacri- 
legious. But every^one of these* measures wasjMissed, not perhaps 
without murnfiir'or menace, but without serious resutance, by the 
Lords. The Government of Lord Melbourne broke down, 
financial iucompetonce and ’growing unpopularity, in 1639 ; it was 
sustained for two years longer by tb$ misunderstamlkig between Sir 
Robert Peel and the Court. But no obstructive aetion in the Upper 
llousc contributed to its downiall. The Whigs wtmt to the waatty 
at lust on the question of Protection, and Ped.Casae in,«UhAn over- 
whelming Protectionist majority. He began almoal ai to sweep 

away Protective duties, and the Lords i^ade no (q^positinB and little 
demur. The repeal of the Com Iaws by a House of Commons 
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elected to maintain Uiem, by a Minister brought in on that very 
issue, strained not only party allegiance, but tl|9 constitutional 
freedom of Pariiament to the uttermost. It might certainly bare 
seemed the light and the duty of a Second Ghim^r hostile to tho 
change to resist' it, at least untU a dissolution had given tho con- 
stituencies an opportunity of sustaining or reversing their previous 
decision. But the House of Lords was an assembly of landowners, 
who beheved that the repeal meant the immediate saendee of a very 
large part of their incomes. Just for that reason it was difficult for 
them to resist a measure in which they had so deep a personal 
interest, when tho advisers of tlj |0 drown declared that tncasuro 
indispensable in the &ce of impending famine. The Kavigution 
Laws and the Sugar Duties, again, were not mere questions of fiscal 
policy. One was supposed to involve the maritime asfeendancy of 
Great Britain, the other her obligations to colonies which she had 
deprived of slave labour and now exposed to slave competition. On 
such points a strong Second Chamber would bavo exercised a judg- 
ment of its own ; certainly interposed a long delay. Tho Lords 
yielded. They did delay for twelve months tbo repeal of the Paper 
Duties, and thereby saved the country from a deficit of two or three 
millions. But this was a question of detail. Mr. Gladstone has 
passed three great party measures ; one destroying the privileges 
and confiscating the property of tho National Churoh in Ireland, 
and two interfering with the rights of landed propet'ty. The last 
Irish Land Act, at least, violated directly and signally the solemn 
pledges givep by Parliament to lining purchasers under the Encum- 
bered Estates Act. The protection of fundaipental institutions like 
the Established Church, of public faith, and of the rights of property, 
is supposed to be the especial function of a Second Chamber. But 
neither the Disestablishment Act nor the Irish Land Acts were 
seriously modified in the Upper House. • 

This could ,hardly have happened ih>any other Second Chamber 
possessiog 'social weight and legal authority comparable to that of 
'the House of •'Lords. What a really powerful aristocracy might 
have done in such a case we may see* in the history of Homo. Tho 
Senate resisted for five yearn the reforms of Oaiua Incinius, and 
maintained a stubbora and partially successful straggle against tho 
Agrarian legidataon of tA» Gracchi — ^legislation less danng and less 
subversive than Mr, Gladstone's Irish- Land Laws. The Senate of 
the United States claiins at least bn equal voice in legislation with 
the House of Be^izesentatives. ll would assuredly have thrown out, 
.and thrown oat iiiozw4hn& any measure to which the Senators 
objected half as strongly as the Lords and three-fourths of tho 
propertied classes of this country objected to Ihe Irish Land Bills. 
But the Roman Senate included eveiy man of character who had 
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ever £lled a lu'gh State office, and wididcd at once the infloeuce of an 
hereditary Chei^ber and the autboritj of an assembly oompri^g 
all the veteran proven atatetmanship and adminutraiiva experience 
of the State, l^h American S^tor qpeaks in the name of a 
eovereign State; as tite represmi^ve of a powerfnl community. 
The House of liOids has not tha 'sdlf-oonfideiMte of its antitypes. 
In defending tha^poHtieal bequestliol a Ohambar resting 

on usage and privilege atands at especial diswdvantage. For the 
protcction of property, an assembly of heieditury proprietors is but 
« feeble instrument. Its direct and obvious interest disqualifies it to 
arbitrate between vested proprietary right and the claims of the 
non-propertied multitude. Four or five hundred g^atlemon selected 
by the chance of birth, members of a single dass, representatives of 
a single interest, feel themselves overweighted when opposed to 
legislators who daim, truly or falsely, a direct popular commission. 
The Compensation for Disturbance Bill and the repeal of the paper 
duties illustrated the weakneu of such a position. Their rejection 
by any other Second Chamber would have been a matter of course. 
The one was obviously incompatible with that financial equilibrium 
which it was the settled policy of the oountty to maintain. It was 
delayed *only on that ground, and only till that objectimi should be 
obviated. But the popular or party olomour excited by its rejection 
enabled Mr. Gladstone to revolutionize the method of fiscal legidation, 
for the express purpose of preventing the Dpper House £rom ever 
again interfering therewith. The Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill was a hasty and extreme invasion of vested interests and pro* 
prietaiy right. The Femn merely insisted on deliberate considmra- 
tion, and passed a larger measure as soon as it bad been formally 
and folly disenssed in the Lower House. Only the dhuui interest of 
the Peers as landlords oould have afforded a pnetext ffir the invectives 
directed against them on this occasion, sama may be said of 
the presaut iasae. The most striking, political ksi^ «f the last 
fifty years is the extreme caution, we might almost say timidity, 
with which the House of Lords has used its nmninal privily 
Badical orators and journals dpeak as if the rejection by the Upper 
House of idly measuie passed by. a majority in the.Lower were a 
. political outrage, a high-handed abuse of privilege, H sot a coosti* 
tutional usurpation. Educated politimads know hettmr than to 
advance such a preten^on in expffBsS terras^ but. the language even 
«f speakers Ijke Mr. Miwlty and Mr. C^ttBtberlam^.etjren of a jonnaal 
like the /^peeMar, bears no oth^ reasonable «ittsirwi|doB;! 
ihan one leading Badical haa already phwed. 4^. j^'dhiie of the 
Peers almost on a level wiHl the imw 

Half a century of ratnd organic^ unresisted ohaags^tjw wh t t i w naty in 
amount and character, however tquiet and ABJoity ia aaethod, has 
taught the Lower House to assert ahnoet um lim it ed power, and to 
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expect ooaoemioa from ihe Upper almost as matter of course. So 
rarely has ooBoesaton beea reused that refosal is treated as some* 
thing wnmg and starring. No Second Ohamhear nos ever used its 
power witii raoh extreme and persisteat frarbearnoe as the Lords 
have shown. - Are they never to use it f If they arcb mnst not their 
own duoretion he thh tnie of 4^^ aotitm f What other rule can 
there be^ or whah aihiini^iBrt^ the twojSpnsM other thtt 

appeal to the country f - . Not mm nf ^ese quesMons ftave Ministerial 
speakers or joumahi attempted to answer.^ One half their inveotivee 
and arguments are virtually directed against the exiitenoe of a 
Second Chamber, the other half agaixllit its present eonstitution. 

Well, Uten, do wineed a Seeond Chamber f Historical experience, 
the common omuent of constitutimial Statm and democratio Hepublios, 
answer in the affirmative. France and one or two other Republics 
have tried the experiment of a single legislative assetubly and pro- 
nounced itra failure. If they cannot dispense with such a check or 
balance-wheel, much less can wo. * Our new constitution will stand 
in far more need of restraints on the haste and violence of pure 
democracy than any other. First, ours will be, as aforesaid^ a demo- 
cracy of working men, a landlm democracy. Secondly, our omni- 
potence of Parliunent is almost without a parallel. Even the Athenian 
constitution, eymi that of Borne in its be^r days, placed no weapon 
so dangerous, no power so tremendous for good or evil, in the hands 
of a popular assembly. America knows nothing of the kind. The 
model Bepublic has placed the Constitution, property, personal 
liberty. State* rights, under giurantees all but absolute. Th^ 
cannot be touched but by a process so elaborate that it can be worked 
only at revdationary crises. There exists in the United States no 
Parliamentary power to amend the Constitution, to pass an act of 
attainder, to confiscate property or invalidate a contract, to divide a 
State nor, as. the best authorities pronounce, to render paper money 
legd tender. .Omigtess copfiscated the Arlington estate and turned 
it iate a national graf^ard. Tet American law has . restored the 
great esmetery ef the Federal army to the heirs of the Confederate 
Commander-In-Chief i Only the bssent of three-fourths of the 
States, through assemblies eenyened for the expres# purpose, can do 
what Paiiumaeat can do by a single act. Switzerland places on 
Parliamentary Ugialatiok-the cheek of a dfrect |e£erenceto the people, 
a <^eek which haa proved exceedingly povQwm. Wa are about to 
plim in tlm^jbAnds. jof . A democracy exc^tionally democratic, in a 
sodal state 4ttBanii»«tto m the wmrld, powers of legislative 

action large, aha bli ^: end rap^ beyond all precedent; powers 
upon whioh aU Amsjwmtio wensritutions that have stood the test ef 
exp&aaoM impose stringent Hmitationa If, thmi, a Second ChamBer 
bet^uBommciii coraeut of free nations essentiah it is doubly uidii^Sit' 
hblefe ns. 
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Granted the need of a Second Chamber, the Ho^ of Lorda ia not 
too strong ; but^ judging by experience, too weak tts moral and 
social strength, indeed, are great ; Its ordinary working is emiumitly 
satisfactory. B^he practical confesrion of both, the great parties, 
one half the available political abtlity of' the State is ibond' among 
four or five hundred hereditary le^riato^ .^parliament, necessity, 
and usage account perhaps for the rmmber of Cabinet places filled by 
Peers, but not for their cljaraoter. The Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Privy Seal, and, os a rule, the Lord President, must be Peers, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Home Secretary must be 
Commoners. But when wotting offices are given by preference to 
Peers, it is not os Peers, but as Members of Parliament. If better 
men were to be found in the Lower House they would be preferred. 
In the present Cabinet,.the most Badicfd that England has known, 
how are the great working offices distributed ?* Besides the Premier, 
the chiefs of two great departments, finance and home government, 
are necessarily seated in the liOwer House. The Lord Chancellor 
alone of the greater Ministers is necessarily a Peer. There arc five 
groat offices of equal rank with these, which cun be filled by Peers 
or Commoners at the option of the Premier : the Poreign, Indian, 
and Colonial Secretaryships, and the headships of the two great 
spending departments, the Array and Navy. But,' on no other 
ground than that of fitness, Mr. Gladstone has given four of these 
five offices to Peers, and the fifth to the heir of a dukedom. This 
is a confession that more than half tho available etal^manship and 
administrative capacity, even of the Liberal party, is found among 
our hereditary legislators. 

No constitution maker, no' convention authorised to remodel tho 
British Constitution, would nowadays dispense with a Second 
Chamber, nor probably base it upon hereditary privilege. Theoreti* 
cally, the eldest sons of five hundred ennobled families riiould bo 
simply five hundred educ{ited gentlemen, taken by lot. Practically 
they are very much more. Wo should not fi&d, among five hundred 
Oxford, Cambridge^ or London |;radaates, fifty or thirty men equal 
to the first fifty or thirty chosen representatives of the people, one or 
two men of supreme genius alone .^mceep^. But thp niatoiy of 
royal and noble families shows that the actual level of - intellectual 
power, due to inheritsfice, c^ucatiCn, expect^ and practical responsi- 
bility, is incdupantbly higher than the doctrine of chances Ironld 
allow ; &r higher than could a priori have been aatioipated. Hidf 
tho “ Collective Wisdom ” of England is to.be found; in the Upper 
House. We are not likely then to abolish the Peeri^ .Even an 
Englirii donocracy will hardly allow tSem te.imter^te '^ random 
an& at pleasure the true* and full funotiona of a Second Chamber. 
Experience and common sense would surely enggest that the ex- 
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ample of the judicial should he applied to the political functious of 
the Feenge ; that/ as the former are left td traiDed jurists, the latter 
should lie delegated— <«s for niue-teutiis of eaol^ session they are 
practically delegated — io trained politicians. England cannot afford, 
an EaglLdi democracy above all mbnot afford, to dispense with the 
services of a caste tn^dd td regard honour, to dhspise money, 
educated to leadership, witlf Insure, wealth, and encouragement to 
devote themselves ^ social, official, «r political edrvice. But English 
common sense and democratic feelings will require something more 
than birth, wealth, and opportunity ^ those who claim, the actual 
exercise of legislative power. We may be content to make a Peerage 
an essential qualification fof a scat in the Senate ; especially if the 
present check on the free choice of the Crown be removed, if the 
Sovereign with the advice of her Ministers be alipwod to create 
each year a small fixed number of life Peers. But the House of 
Commons shows, like most popular assemblies, some tendency to 
degenerate into a mob. Our Senate must not on critical occasions he 
a mob, though it be a mob of educated, wealthy, high>miadod 
English gentlemen. The few extra-parliamentary privileges of the 
Peerage excite no jealousy or ill-will. No one would seriously object 
to preserve along with these the right of electing and being elected 
to the Upper House. In its ordinary evory-day character, the Houso 
of Lords consists of the ablest, most experienced, fnost eminent Peers 
of both political parties. A well-considered scheme of election by 
the Peers themselves Vould make the House, in theory and con- 
stantly, what it is in practice except on exciting occasions, and 
always ought to be. The absurd democratic practice undler which 
*thc representative Peers of Ireland and Scotland are chosen by the 
whole body, and therefore represent the majority alcme, exhibits in 
its worst form the worst fault of our electoral system. In the Senate, 
at least, we must secoro a fair and full representation of minorities. 
If every Lord who rec^ivwthe votes of ten, fifteen, or twenty of his 
peers were mititled to . a se&t, we should miss from the House of 
liords few of those who now contribute to the thoug^ttfulness or 
brilliancy of ifs debates, to the weight of its opinion, to the authority 
of its decision. Fifty her^tary nobles, elected by their peers, 
would repre^t, more ^ruthfolly than t}ic chance assemblages con- 
vened by party inftnence or cast^f^Hng, the ml intelfigoht opinion 
of the Peerage at larg^ if that oj^nion is tb be judged by weighing 
voices and not sherely eountbg them. TMI life Peers, appointed by 
the Grown on of the Premier or Lord Chancellor for tho 

timebeing— three, ifettr, or fihreineach year — would, of course, represent 
the permanent balance of parties in the Lower House. The number 
of liberals and Tories rei^>ectiTely would be proportioned to the 
period for which either party held power. The Upper House would 
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still be, as most impartial men ironld hare it, mOie •tboaemtiee in 
a general if not in a partj^ sense than the Lower. Pc^mlar diecti<m 
always tends to\8n orer>te{»«8entati(m el the pnriy of movemat^ 
and especially of its more Tiolent seoticm. - onutitotion ot the 
Upper House should eoonteiad^ n tendea^^O dangerous. Such a 
scheme would’, have many isoldsotrtal If it be &imd 

desirable, for example, that the Ooloaies‘%ould be represented in the 
Imperial Parliament, the sdectidh of their ablie4t«etatesmen as life 
Peers would ^bably afford the belt and moM oonvenient means of 
giving them due hearing and weight in the Imperial councils, with- 
out inviting or obliging them to interfere in pnrdy British affairs. 

Tho agitators, and I fear some to whhm I wotdd not ajply such a 
name, are looking for, a remedy in the wrong direoticm. Granting 
tho need of a,8econd Chamber, we cannot afford to weaken the 
House of Lords. It is already far too weak for the fhaetionS assigned 
in every other democracy to the less demooratic and more Con- 
servative tlmnents of the Constitution. We must find in the Upper 
House an equivalent, not merely for tho strength of the American 
Senate, hut for the guarantees providedjby the Federal Constitution, 
— the checks on hasty legislation, on fundamental change and prac- 
tical injustice afforded by the presidential veto, the nullifying power 
of the judiciary, and tho intentionally unworkable machinery of 
constitutional amendment. Badioals propose to give the .Upper 
House a merely suspensive veto. But even Mr. Bright’s authority 
has failed to reconcile so dangerous a propo^ to English common 
sense. Jt would deprive the Lords of one very useM and popular 
function^ the quiet suppression of seotarian orotohets carried by 
agitation or organisation in {he Lower House. It would be exercised 
witii very little reserve on the one hand ; on the other it would 
exert no m^erating influence on legislation. ‘ Ministers would take 
no pains to conciliate and the Oppotition wouldi^ve no motive tor 
forbearance. Cmning frem men who aVowt^y distrust the Lordis^ 
the idea of leatmg them a power of attending l^;islati<m for twelve 
months is snr^ ill<^caL At present tb^ rarely can or attempt to 
do more, and in critical oases a year’s d^y in a measnre pnmounoed 
by the reeponsiUe Government indfspefisahle might imperil 

the safety of,^ihe oonniry. .Tins, some liba^ allege^' aotoal 

effect of the rcgoctictt of the .Pooipnisation for I^fnrbanee Bill. 
The S^>ectatof*s proposiA that the Oroiito; shonld edtottum Fern' at 
will— that is, that the Ufper HoaieshdtMhd choslbi^t^ Bssmtot 
at the commenoement of each FarStt&enlH^ 
favour. In the handa of a 'Pesi' or a- PalfnsMtottiJI®l9i^^ such 

a. power would he invidious; no Liberal wouM istfhrt^it. it *o Iwd 
Salubory, no Tory to Mr. Gladstone or Mir. CBnunhoilaim Such a 
House, moreover, would be useless ; eiidaved« like Ammican Fresi- 
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dent^ but in a fiv greater degree, by ^ deeire of re-nomination. 
.No Peer whom a Ifmiiter eonld dare to. omit wonld^enture to giro 
an independent rote. Sadi an AimmUy^iranldybt be an Upper 
House, bat at mod.an unwieldy, Hoyal OmomieaieS Im* the origma> 
tionof teehnbal n^aamii^.fiidvtl^^ of mmdy formal or 

practical amendmei)^%|pimSS^.^<^y TirtuaUly Ittseed by tiie 
Conunona 'V."' ^ - ■ ■"■■■ 

I might say ma<^ more. I m%ht compare the Hpnse of Lords 
at length with the Homan and the American ^ates, the tmly other 
snccessfol IJpper^Houses, and show how oh)sdy in constitution, and 
oven in temper and action, it resembles the former, the greatest 
governing assembly that the World has ever seen. 1 might dwell 
on its representative diaracter and functions. Substantially, tho 
feelings instincts of tho House of Itordsare those of tho groat 
majority of the propertied and highly-educated classes, whoso opinion 
under A democratic po&ty, in a country whose social oemstitittion is 
still so thoroughly aristocratic, should surely find expression, and 
exercise a piacticid influence on legiaktion and government. But I 
have already reached the utmost limits of spooo that con be allowed 
me. To sum up, then. The Lords are within their constitutional 
right. They ore defending, not withholding, the rights of the 
county householders. They are not resisting, but insisting on a 
reference to the wiU of the country. They object to piecemeal con- 
stitution-mending. 1 go further. A complete reconstruotion of tho 
representative system involves a reconeidoration of the entire Parliu- 
montoiy oonstitution. The introduction of -u neW^and irrosistible 
motive power requires the readjustment of the ohcoks and hsdunoos 
adapted to a different and much weakAr one. We need a Second 
Chamber etronger, more popular, more authoritative than ever. That 
Second CSiamhm causbt be found in the peerage at large, exercising 
its coUeoiiwB functions suddenly and capriciously in existing crises. 
By driegating those functions as they are anally delegated, and oa 
the legal privileges of the peerage have 'been openly and formally 
delegated^ the usm- and duties of % Second Chamber niay still bd 
vested in the Hmue of Iiords. Othw means, perhap# better, might 
be found to strengthen, invigorate, and p^ukrisei' it. But foiling' 
some reform tiiere is too ^uch reason to fpar that tiiai House will bo 
gradually, insenribly, if iiot vkd^tly, stripped of its prOTOgatives ; 
the baUmoe of..the;,0(m|tttution'wiU be des^yed ;;>and the mighty 
engine of deia|ci0ii|^ bs left to work; nnder dromnstances of 
exertional 'dengw, without tho checks and 

guarantees foir vsgul^, and gradual action which eveiy 

other free Gkvemmeni and, above all, the great Transatl^tio 
BequMneey, has thought indispensable to social order and political 
stahiliiy. . Peuct Gbso* 



DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

Ohafess ^ ^ 

TOUCHIirO THE VlItST D/TS OF FROBATIOK. 

Tub resalt of her sleeping' was, that Diana’s hamour,’looked-up orer- 
night, insisted on an ezoursioiv, as she lay with half;baried head and 
open eyelids, thinking of the Firm of lawyers she had to see ; and 
to whom, and to the legal profession generally, she would he, under 
outward courtesies, nothing other than the * woman Warwick.’ She 
pursued the woman Warwick unmercifully through a ststries of ‘inter- 
views with her decorous and crudely-minded defeadera; accurately 
perusing them behind their senior staidness.^ Her scorching sensi- 
tiveness sharpened her intelligence in regard to the estimate of dis- 
carded wives entertained by men of business and plain men of the 
world, and she drove tho woman Warwick down their iranks, amazed 
by the vision of a puppet so unlike to herself in reality, though 
identical in situation. That woman, reciting her side of the case, 
gained a gradual resemblance to Danvers ; she spoke primly ; per- 
petually tho creature aired her handkerchief; she was bent on 
softening those sugorloaves, tho hard business-men applying to her 
for facts. Facts were treated as unworthy of her ; mete stuff of the 
dustheap, matiqii-boneB, old shoes ; she swam above them in a cocoon 
of her spinning, sylpSridinc, unseizable ; and between 'perjplcRing 
and mollifying the slaves 6f facts, she saw them at her heels, a 
tearful fry, abjectly imitative of her melodramatic performances. 
The speotwle was presentad of a band of legal gentlemen vociferat- 
ing mightily for swords and the onset, like the Austrum empress’s 
Magyars, to vindicate her just and hdly Cjause. Our Law-courts 
failing, they threatened Parliament and for a last resort the country ! 
We ore net going to be the woman Warwick without a stir, my 
brotheren. 

Emma, an early riser that morning, Tor the purposo of a private 
consultation with Mr. Bedworth, foobd hef lying placidly wakeful, 
to judge by dppearanoes. 

“ Yon have notslept, ^y dear ohdd P ” 

" Perfeoidjr,” said Diana, giving her hand and dfllf^^. ^e li^ 
“ I’m only having a warm momingL bath in added, in 

explanation of a chill mmsture thdt 'tha to^^^l^ dkin 

betrayed ; for whatever the Am of the wdihatt Wai!wi^> there had 
been sympathetic Jeminine horrors in the frame of the sentient 
woman. ' . 
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Emma fancied she kissed a quiet sufferei'. A few rmnarks very 
soon set her irildly laughing. Both were laughing when Danvers 
entered the room, rather guilty, being late; an* the sight of the 
prim-visaged maid she had been ^ving among Ae la\^ers kindled 
Diana’s comie imagulataoit < to snob a pitch tiliat she ran riot ilt 
drolleries, carrying hw ftieod hesdlong on the tMe. • 

•• I have not langhed lb mudi nnoe you were married,” said 
Emma. .... 

“ Nor I, dear ‘pj^^iDg &at the bar to it was the ceremony,” said 
Diana. .. 

- She passed thioe peaceable days ^ Oopsley, at war only with the 
luzui^ of the house. On the fourth, a letter to Lady Dunstano from 
Kedworth gave the address of the best lodgings he could find, and 
Diana started for London. 

She had during a couple of weeks, besides the first fresh exercising 
of her pen, as well as the severe gratification of economy, a savago 
exultation in passing through the streets on foot and unknown. Save 
for the plunges into the office of her solicitors, Braddook & Go., she 
could seem to herself a woman who had never submitted to the yoke. 
What a pleasure it was, after finishing a number of pages, to start 
eastward toward* the lawyer-regions, full of imaginary cropping 
incidents, and ^m that churchyard westward, against smoky sun- 
sets, or in welcome fogs, an atom of the crowd I She had an affec- 
tion for the crowd. They clothed 'her. She laughed at the ^oomy 
foreVodings fif Danvers concerning the perils environing ladies in 
the streets a^r dark, alone. The lights in the streets after dark, 
and the quick running of b^r blood, combined to strike sparks of 
fancy and inapirit the task of comp&ition at night. This new, 
strange, solitary life, cut off from her adulatory society, both by the 
shock that made the abyss and by the utter foreignness, threw her in 
upon her notoyral forces, recasting her,, and thinning sway her 
memory of her past day^ excepting girlhood, into the remote. 
She lived with her girBiood as with a simpte little sister. They were 
two in onei, uid she corrected the dreams of tho*yoimger, protected, 
and counselled h^ very iagely, advising her to lovq Truth and look 
always to Beality for her rafreshment. ‘Sbq wm. , ready to say that 
no habitable spot on our planet was healthier m>d pleasanter than 
London. As to the pmfts haunting the Bead .,of Danvers, her expe- 
riences assured her ci a perfect immunitir from them; and tho 
maligned thorbii|dt|kme of a great mty, she Was rea4y to* affirm, 
.contrasted with certain hospitable Halls. 

Hie long-suffen^ pftinitted her for a term to enjoy tho 
generous delunon.. Sidtsequently a sweet surprise alleviated the 
shook she had sustained^ Emma Dunstane’s carriage was at her 
door, and Eknma entered her sitting-room, to tell her of having hired 

VOt. ZXXn. K.8.’ !• i« 
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a houso in tbc neighbourhood, looking on the park. She bogged to 
have her for guest, sorrowfoUy mtioipatmi' the refusal At least 
they were to be ^’.ear one another. ^ 

They i^ke of Vhe lawyers, and the celctilated period of the tiial ; 
' of the bushed too, and hu inoit^ falsmess of his wife. 

“ That is his, exdhse,” Diana sai^Jm ‘tdoeed month meditatively 
dimpling the c^ers erree thoiights hr fury. He had 

them, though none for the incriminatiiig chaise. Tha Sphinx mouth 
of the married woman at war and at hay he left unriddled. 
She and the Law differed in their inte^etation of the dues of 
wcdloek. " 

But matters referring to her ease wme secondary with Diana heside 
the importance of her storing impresuons. Her inind required to 
hhnger for something, and this Eeality which frequently she was 
forced to loathe, she forced herself proudly to accept, deqnte her 
youthfulness. Her philosophy swallowed it in the, lump, as the 
great serpent his meal ; she hoped to digest it sleeping likewise. 
Her visits of enriosityto the Law Oourts, where she stood spying 
and listenmg behind a veil, gave her a great deal of tough, substance 
to digest, ^ero she watched the process of the tortures to he 
applied to herself, and hardened her senses for the ordeal. She saw 
there the ribbed and shanked old skeleton #orld on which our fair 
fleshly is moulded. After all, your Fool's Paradise is not a garden 
to grow in. Charon’s ferry*boat is not thicker with phantoms. 
They do not live in mind or sonl. Chiefly wopie^ peopkT it : a 
certain class of Ump men ; women for the most pmrt : th^ are sown 
there. And put thei|r garden under, the xnagnifying glass of inti- 
macy, what do we behold]*! A world not better than the world it 
curtains, only foolisher. * 

Her conversations with Lady Dunstane brought her at last to the 
point pf her damped mithusiasm. She related aq iheident or two 
oocurring in her career of ind^endence, and they ^smtssed our state 
of civiliaatimi jdainly add gravely, save for the laughing peals her 
phrases occasionally provoked ; as when she named the intruders and 
disturbers of si^ftarily-fariog Ifidiei^ “ Cupid’s footpads.^* 

I was getting an e:&lted idea qf English gentlemen, Emmy. 
‘ Bich and rare were tlhe gems she Wme.’' I was ready to vow that 
one might traverse latger island nmilarly respected. I praised 
their chivalry. I thought it a<^pttvilegq te Eveih supli a hmd. I 
oaanotrdeMribe fo you how delightM it '^ to me|qyralk put /ind 
home generally protected/ I might ha^ hetm tea^qarily 
hut that (me of the elerlca— >* arteded,* he CttUed ||ii^ielf*^f our 
lawyers happened to be hy, He oATered tP 
amusing with his modest tiptoe mr. Ho, I twirt’ ,^ me English 
common man more than ever. He is p man of licntorv' X'ten convinoed 
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lie is matoliless in any oibar coan^» ezo^t . Ireland. The English 
gentleman trades on Us rc^tatinn." ■ / 

He was condemited I 7 an afflicted ddtoaoj^ the Aarpest of critical 
trihonala. ‘ • * ' , . 

Emma hade 1^ not to^l^'lon nti^mg ktm a J|p>d example. 

" it is not a aing^'ii^^ ** vexls me and frets 

me is, that I mnst l^ . A prisoner,' or allow Banven to mount guard. 
And I can't see the^en^el it. And levers is no mAgician, Sjie 
seems to hnow her o^^trjroen, ihougm Sim war^ one of them 
dff, by sayinjj^ to me : ** This is the crgssbg^ my ktdy** He fi^. 

Lady Ihmstane affixed the popular title to the’ latter kind of 
gentleman. Ifflie^was irritated on her friend's hriial^ and against 
the wofrying of her fisterhood, tdiihking in her heart, nevertheless, 
that the passing of a &ce and figure 4ihe Diana's might inspire 
honouraUe emotions, pitiable for being ^pless. 

There*wns an upper middle class, definitely below the aristo- 
cratic, hoastmg an aristocracy of morals, and eminently persuasive 
of public opinion, if not commanding it. Previous to the relaxa- 
tion,* by amendment, of a certain process, this dess was held 
to represent the austerity of the country. At present a relaxed 
austerity is represented ; and still the bulk of the memben^aro of 
fair repute, though not quite on the level of their pretensions. 
They were then, while more sharply divided from the titular 
superiors they are socially absorbing, very powerful to brand a 
woman's charncter, whatever her rank might be; having innu- 
merable ajpndes and avenues for that high purpose, to say nothing 
of the printing-press. Lady Dunstsne's ahxiety to draw them 
over to the cause of her friend set her 'thinking of the influential 
Hrs. Crambome Wathin, with whom she was distantly connected ; 
the wife of a .pptmt weijdmt-st-law last mounting to the Bench 
and knlghiluKri ; the centre of a ^le, «nd not strangely that, 
despite her A^cimey jn tile arts and graces, for she had wealth 
and a cook, a husband proud of his wine-cellar, and the ahibition to 
rule ; all the. rewards, togethmiiwifh the expecfati(m% of the virtuous. 
Her appearance and her prinoi^es fitted her to stand &e the Puritan 
rich of the period, emeigmg Ity theW of an extending wealth into 
luxurious worii^ess, an^tetaining the maxims of fh^ forefather^ 
for the diso^^e the pm and • 

Lady Du mtiU n i mttted_ ^ .Iter ib -.^t .h^r know she had* taken a 
house in town,^ 1|ie. iiot the reurse of the chat Mrs. 

Crambome to ^ner. "You will meet my 

dear friend Mrs. ^a^olk," she' s^d, and the reply was: “Oh ; I 
Jiave heard of heri^ . w\ 

Omaridering. her hmhand's plenitude of old l^al anecdotes, and 
her own diligent perusal of the funny publications of tho day, tiiat 
* n 1. 2 ^ . 
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she might be on the level of the wits and celebrities she entertained, 
Mrs. Cramboma Wathin had a right to expect the leading share in 
the conversationVto which she was accustomed. * They had to eat in 
silence, occasionally grinning, became a woman labouring under a 
stigma would ra<gble>rat<le, as if. the laughtcHr of the company were 
her due, an^ decency bmieath her notioe. Some tme alluded to a 
dog of Mrs. Warwick's, wlmrenpon she trips out a story of her dog’s 
amazing intelUgence. ^ ^ ' 

"And pray," said Mrs. Crambome Wathin across the table, 
merely to slip jn a word, V what is the name of wonderful 
dogP" 

" His name is Leander," said Diana. 

“ Oh, Leander. I don’t think I hear mys^ calling to a dog in a 
name of three syllables. Two at the most." 

* " Ho, so I call Hero ! if I want him to come immediately," sajd 
Diana, and the gentlemen, to Mrs. Orambome Wathin’s* astonish- 
ment, acclaimed it. Mr. Hedwortb, at her elbow, explained the point, 
to her disgust. 

That was Diana's offence. * 

If it should seem a small one, let it be roDoembered that a snub 
was iptended, and was foiled; and foiled with an apparent simplicity, 
enough to exasperate, had -there been no laughter of men to back 
the countering stroke. A woman under a cloud, she talked, pushed 
to shine ; she Would be beard, would be applauded. Her chronicler 
must likewise admit the error of her giving way to if petty sentiment 
of autagonion on first beholding Mrs. Oramteme Wathin, before 
whom she at once fesolv^ to he herself, for a hediday, instead of 
acting demurely to conciliate. Probably it, was an antagoniam of 
race, the shrinking of the skin from the burr. But when Tremen- 
dous Powders are invoked, w$ should treat' any simple revulsion of 
our blood as a rioe. The Qods of this world's contests demand it 
of uS, in relatton to them, that the miitd, a|kd not the instincts, shall 
be at work. Otherwise the course of a pradmt poli<7 is never to 
invoke them, but avoid. * - , 

The upper class was gained ^ her intrepidity, her charm, and her 
elsewhere offending wit, howevw the case might go. It Is ohival- 
rous, but not, alas, inflammable in suppoi^t of iimoceinee. * 

When Emma Ddnstane ^ the certainty of trkunph- 

ing, she suggested a possible diss^i^t arnimg tlm&tafbl TWve, 
merely to escape the drumming sound ol.|hat hdltW^ wenri- The 
irreverent imp of her humour came to her forih the 

Twelve, in the |one*of the derk of the poW^ an^red to 

their names of trades and (drafts, after til maal^«f Titoaia’e elves, 
’and were questioned as to their fitness, by eduoatum, hatuts, enlight- 
enment, to pronounce deoisivdy upon 'Am case in dilute, the case 
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l>eing plainly stated. They replied, that the long habit of dealing 
with scales enabled ^em to weigh the yalne of evidence the most 
delicate. Moreover, they were Englishmen, and. imythuig short of 
downright bullet facts went to fii^ur the womdn. For thus wo 
right the balance of legal infaltioe toward the sex : we conveniently 
wink, ma'am. . ; < '■ * ' * 

More shame to the who dn^ you before them^if he 
persists ! ” Emma ngoined. 

“ He will. 1 know him. I would not have hun draw back now," 
said Diana, catching hw breath. *‘Ayd, de^st, do not abuse him ; 
for if you ao, you set me ima^l^ng guiltiness. Oh^ heaven ! — sup* 
pose me publicly pardoned ! No, I have kinder feelings when we 
stand opposed. . It is odd, and rather frets my conscience, to think of 
the little resentment 1 feel. Hardly any ! He Ws not cause to like his 
wife. Dearest, now that the day of trial draws nigh — ^you have never 
questioned me, and it was like you to spare me pain — ^but now I can 
speak of hiiin fiiid myself." Diana dropped her voice. Here wco 
another confession. Ihe proximity of -the trial acted like fire on. her 
faded recollection of incidents. It may bo that partly the shame of 
alluding to them hsd blocked her woman's memory. For one curious 
operation of the charge of guiltiness upon the nearly guiltless is to 
make them poini themselves pure white, to the obliteration of minor 
spots, until the whiteness being acknowledged, or the ordeal immi* 
nent, the spots recur and press upon their consciences. She resumed, 
in a rapid undertime : *' You know that a certain degree of independ* 
cnce had been, if not granted by him, conquered by me. I had the 
habit of it. Obedience with him" is imprisonment — ho is a blind 
wall. He^reoeived a commission, greatly to his advantage, and was 
absent. He seems to have received information of some sort. He 
returned imexpectedly, at a late hour, and attacked me at onco, 
middling violent. My friend — and that he is l-^as ebraing from 
the House for a ten giinutes' talk, as usual, on his way home, to 
refrerirhim alter the long sitting and bear>haiting he had nightly to 
endure. Now let me confess : I grow^^btened ; Mr. Warwick was 
‘ off his head,^ as they say— ’Crszy, and I could not bear jhe thought 
of those two meeting. Wfiilb he raged I threw open the window 
and put the lamp neax it^to expose the wl)ole interior— cunning as a 
veteran intriguer i .hotrime,'- but ili,had to be dime tokeep them apart. 
He asked me what masses possessed me, td sit by an open window 
at midnight, iu 1^0 public, wi% a damp wind blowing. I 

complained of wh&it jsir mtd fanned my forehead. I beard the 
steps on the paveiB^t; .1 stung hjm to retort loudly, and I was 
relieved; the st^. passed on. So the trieV succeeded— -the trick ! 

was the worst I was guilty of, hut it was a trick, and it branded 
me irieikster. It teaches me to see myself with an abyss in my 
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nature full of infernal possibilities. 1 thinlc I am hewn in blgob 
rock. A woman. who can do as I did by instinct, needs to have an 
ungel always neanher, if she has not a husband she reveres.” 

“ We are none of ns better than you, dear Tony ; only some are 
more fortunate, and many are eoww^' llmma said. " You acted 
prudently in a wretched mtoaiitjb^ partly of your own making, partly 
of tho circamstanoes. But a nature like yours could not sit still and 
moan. That martia^e was to blame 1 The Bngljeh notion of women 
seems to be that we are bom white dieep or black ; circumstances 
have nothing to do with our oplour. They dread to gr|nt distiuc- 
tioBs; and to judge of us discerningly is beyond them. Whether 
tho fiction that their homes ore purer than elsewhere, helps to 
establish the fact, I do not knew : there is a class that does live 
hoi^estly ; and at any rate it springs from a liking for pori^ ; but I 
am sure that their method of impressing it on women has thodangfers 
of things artificial. They narrow thoir understanding of human 
nature, and that is not the way to improve the breed.” ‘ 

Tho Bull's Head, or British Jury of Twelve, witli the wig on it, 
was faced during the latter half of a week of good news. First, 
Mr. Thomas Bedworth Was returned to Parliament by a stout 
majority for tho Borough of Onybridge : tho Hon. Percy Dacier 
delivered a brilliant speech in the House of Commons, necessarily 
pleasing tahis uncle: Lord Larrian obtaioed the command of the 
Bock : the house of The Crossways was let to a tmant approved by 
Mr. Braddook : Piona received the openiilg proaf-idieets of her little 
volume, and an instalment of tho modest honorarium : and finally, 
the Plaintiff in the snis involving-her name was adjudged to have 
not proved his charge. ' * 

She heard of it without a change of countenance. 

It was midwinter when Damo Gossip, who keeps the exotic world 
alive with her fimning whispers, related that the lovely Mrs. War- 
wick had Idt England on hoard the sohoonn-yaoht Clarkm, with 
Lord and Lady Esquorl^ for a voyage in the M|diterraaeaii!«: and 
(behind her hand) that the reason was urgent, inasmuch as she fled 
to escape tha meshes of tho torrifio net of the marital iaw brutally 
whirled to capturh her by the man her husband. 


CHAma Xm. 
nrrRODTTcis thb hok. r^usi 

The Gods of this world’s contests, against whan ota poor stripped 
individual is commonly in refdlt, ara as we know, not miners, they 
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are ropers ; end if we appear no longer on the attrfaoe, they cease 
to braise ns ; they will ^bw an arena chaiaefer ta be deansed and 
made presentable while fltothndiastio firten^ presu^ discretion. It 
is of course less than tiMjgjBiy iiniiy { they ara tM proposed to you 
for yonr worsyp ; 'tibayyiaw hM^J^ed^ tmnpoinry'aa tiiat great 
WBTB, their par^t' hoar; ^ Bat they have one 

worshipM ekaient>-^''iheii^ the divino^ ittsistoOey npon 

there being two s^es to f ouo—to ereiy case. And the People so 
far direct^ by them' !uOy boast of<£ealthfu]aesa Let the indm> 
dual shtipk, the inaooiaat,^'trinmphaa|, have in honesty lo admit the 
£ftct. One side is vanquished, aooor^g to decree of Law, bat the 
superior OouneU does not allow it to be extinguished. 

Diana’s battle was*fooght shadowily behind her for the space of a 
weeh or so, with, some advocates on behalf of the beaten man ; then 
it became a leooUeotion of a beauti^ woman, possibl/ erring, mis* 
valued b/her husband, who was neither a’ man of the world nor a 
gracious yokefellow, nor anything to match her. She, however, 
once out of the. public. flames, had to recall her scorchings to be 
gentle with herself. Under a defeat, she would have been angrily 
self-vindioated. The victory of the ashen laurels drove her mind 
inward to gird at the hatefhl yoke, in compassion for its pair of 
victims. "Quite earnestly by such means, yet always bearing a 
comical eye on her sabterfuges, she escaped the extremes of personal 
blame. Those advocates of her opponsist in and out of Ooutt 90m* 
pelledTxer honest heart td search within and own to faults. But 
were they not natural faults P It was .her marriage ; it was mar- 
riage in the abstract: her own mistake ahd the world's clumsy 
machinery of oivilizatiou : these were {he capital offenders : hot tho 
wife who would laug]^ ringingly, and would have friends of the other 
sex, and shot her epigrams at the helpless despot, and was at times 
— yes-T-vixenish ; a nature driven to it, but that was the word. 
She was too generons io r^unt her charges against thb vttnquished. 
If his wretidie^ . js^ousy had rained her, the secret high tribunal 
within her boa^, whi<^ judged her guiltless for putting the sword 
between th^ inarriageMtiq when they stood as one, beoauso a quar- 
relling couple could not in lumom: play'tbe embmoing, ptanotmcod 
him just pardouble.* filhe dutinguuhed»that he could only suppose, 
manlikeIy,.one'h^ cause for th& division. *• 

To.this s^tbEmt t^»d hev unerriqg brSins, nlore openly than on 
her night of The nexl moment she was off 

in vapour, n^^tifating.gtiSj^y.on her independence of her sex and 
the passions. did not knoW^it,; she was not acquainted 

witii either the eriminaf or.tiie domestic God/ and persuaded herself 
.that itite never could be. She was a Dianu of coldness, preferring 
fritbd^ip; she could be the friend of men. There was another who 
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could be the friend of \romeQ. Her heart leapt to Bedworth. Con* 
juring up his clear trusty face, at their grasp of hands when parting, 
she thought of hir visions^ of her Ihture about the period of the 
Dublin ball, and acknowledged, deq»ite the «nratio Biq> to wedlooh, a 
gain in having, met and prov«d so itse ai>£nend. His lace, figure, 
character, lightest looh, lightesl^ord, |11 Were h^al signs of a man 
of honour, cold as she ; he was the man to whom (die could have 
opened her heart for inipeotioii. Kqouuiig in her independence of 
an emotional aen, the impulsive woman homed witii a regret that at 
their parting she had not broken down eonventional bankers and 
given her cheek to his lips in the antidnsnlar fashion with a 
brotherly friend. And why not when both were cold? Spirit to 
spirit, she did, delightfully refreshed by hw capacity to do so with* 
out a throb. He had held her land and looked into her eyes h^f 
u minute, like a ‘dear comrade { as little aroosiDg her instincts of 
defensiveness as the clearing heavens ; and sisterly love fbn it was 
his due, a sister’s kiss. He needed a sister, and 'ri^oul^ have one in 
her. Emma’s recollected talk of ^’Tom Bedworth” painted him 
from head to foot, brought tho living man over the waters to the 
deck of the yacht. They were to meet in Egypt. Meanwhile 
England loomed tho home of hostile forces ready to shook, had she 
been a vi8ible,pl8net, and ready to secrete a virus of her history, 
had she been making new. 

She was happily away, b<;gae by a whiter than swan’s wing on 
the sapphire Mediterranean. Her letters were pMps of splendour 
for the invalid. Emma Dunstane, as is usual with those who receive 
exhilarating correspondence from makers of books, condemned the 
authoress in comparison, and now first saw that she had the gift of 
writing. Only one cry: “Italy, Eden of exiles!” betrayed- the 
seeming of a moan. She wrote of her poet and others, immediately. 
Thitjher had they fled, with adieu to I 

How many have waved the adieu I And it i^ England nourishing, 
England protecting them, England clothing them in the honours 
they wear. - Only the posturing lower natures, on the level, of &eir 
buskins, can pluck o\it the pooket*knifh of ‘sentimental l^ite to cut 
themselyes loose from her at'heart in earnest. The higher, bleed as 
t^ey may, too pressingly feel their ddih Hi^na’^had the Celtic- vivid 
sense of country. In !^gland ehe'^ros Jririi, by herdditwy* and by 
wilfuUopposition. * Abrdod, gazing al^ .tbe wat^st ^obseiying, 
comparing,, reflecringt above allj^ reding sifsgl^ .aA hmne,. 
tho things done and attempted, her soul geneiosililg made her, 
though not less Irish, a ^dsfUghter of Bridtin. , jlt*:is at ft distance 
that striving countries •should be seen if we^'keiild, have them in the 
pure idea ; and this young wonutn of fervid nun^ a. reftder of public 
speeches and speculator on the tides of potitlos (desirous, further, to- 
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feel herself rather more in the pure idee), began to yearn for Eng* 
land long before hentenn of holtdi^ exile ended. < 

On the Nile,^ in the ninter of the year, IMana met the Hon. Percy 
Dacier. She imnaihed- on. Baeter’e presmioe ra Emma, without 
sketch or note of hipi .at otW. than xbucih esteemed by Lord and 
Lady Esquart. ■. • ** . 

Writing from Tenkoj' Diana* mehti^ed Mr. Peroy Daeier as being 
engaged to an heiress j ** A«Mies Asper, niece of a mighty tih^owner, 
Mr. Quintin Mwx,^ Iiady l^na^ tells me : money fabulous, and 
nccessaoy to a younger son devoured ]nth aiab^tion.’* 

At Belkgio one afternoon Mr. Percy Dernier appeared. She had 
already formed a sort of estimate of his character^ as an indifferent 
observer may do, and any woman previous to the inflaming ’of her 
imagination, if that is in sto^ for her ; and sho now foil to work 
resetting the puzzle it became as soon her positive conclusions had 
to be shaped again. She observed in him a singular conflicting of a 
buoyant aninud nature with a curb of studiousnees, as if the fardels of 
age were piling on his shoulders before youth had quitted its pas- 
tures. His build qf limbs and his features were those of the finely- 
bred English ; he hod 4he English taste for sports, games, manly 
diversions; and in the bloom of life, under thirty, hie head was 
given to bend. The head bending on a tall upHght figure, where 
■ there was breadth of chest, told of weights workings She recol- 
lected his open look, larger than ifiquiring, at the introduction to 
her ; and it repurred when she uttered anything specially taking. 
What it meant was past a g^uess, though comparing it with the frank 
directness of Bed worth’s eyes, die saw the difference betwemi a look 
that accepted her and one that dilated on two opinions. 

Lugano is the Italian lake most lovingly encircled by mountaiu 
.arms, and every height about it may be scaled with ease. The heights 
have their nest of waters below for a borne scene, the southern Swiss 
pc^s, with -celestial Monta Bosa, in psospeot. It was thoro that 
Diana reawakened, after the tranceiof a deadly draught, to the glory 
of the eajrth and her share in it. She wakened like the Princess of 
the Eiss ; happily not to kiqms ; to no sign, touch, or call that sho 
could trwe backward.* The change befeU her without a warning. 
After writmg deliberately to her friend Emin% she laid down her 
pen and tho^t o/ nothing; and into thil dreamfulness a wino 
passed, fiHing her veins,. suflhsing her mind^ quicficning her soul : — 
and crnning whmmaf rou^icf *ir, out of the yonder of air. Shacould 
have imagined a semqpiiie ^wsence in the room, that bade her arise 
and live ; take thew^ of the Wells of youth arrbsted at her lips by 
her marriage ; quit berwintty bondage for warmth, light, space, the 
quick of shnplw being. And tho strange pure ecstasy was not a 
transiait electrification ; it came in waves on a continuous tide ; 
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looking #as living ; walking flying. Sbe hardly knew (hat she dept. 
The hcighte she had seen rosy at eve were marked for her as^nt in 
the dawn. Sle^ was one wink, and fresh as the dewy Add and 
rock-flowers on he^ way upward, ;Ae sprang to mosi^ and more of 
heaven, insatiable, happfly.tSbr^ci^i^ possestloos. The 

were abroad, wis a Measure : piesttht W w^tariness threading 

the gardmis at the base of ’3u» ro^, (miy she astir; and the first 
rough steps of the landing footpath* the first dosed bndi^ llie sharper 
air, the uprising of the iqpuntaip with her aseoat ; apd pleasant too 
was her hunger and tlm nibble at a little loaf of breodi A linnet 
sang in her breast, an eagle lifted her fleet. The fleet were verily 
winged; as they are in season of youth when tiie Uepd leaps to 
light from the pressure o£ the under forces, like a soutoe at the' 
well-heads, and the whole creature blooau, vital in every eneigy as 
a spirit. To he a girl again was magicaL 'fihe could fimoy her 
having risen from the dead. And to be a girl, with a Woman's 
broader vision and reoeptiveness of soul, with knowledge of evil, and 
winging to ethereal happiness this was a revelation' of our human 
powers. ' • ' * 

She attributed the change to the influences of nature's beauty and 
grandeur. Nor had her woman's conseiousness to play the chrysalis 
in any shy recesses of her h<^rt ; she was noVhete veiled or torpid ; . 
she was illumined, like the Salvktore she saw in the evenmg beams 
and mounted in the morning’s ; and had not a qgpt of secrecy ; 
all her nature flew and bloomed ; she was bird, flowSr, flowing river, 
a quivering sensibility ifnweighted, enshrouded. . Desires and hopes 
would surely have weighted and shrouded her. She had pone, save 
for the upper air, the eyes of the mountain. 

Which was the dream — ^her past life or this ethweal existence P . 
But this ran Ipontaneously, and the other had often been stimulated. 
She had not a doubt that-her past b fe was tfle dr^am, ot deception:: and 
for the reason that now she wsa.oampasaionate, largo of heort toward 
all beneath her. I^et them bvi leave her free, they wete forgiven, 
oven to prayers for their wellbeing ! The pluralnumber ux theeasft 
was on involuntary multiplying of the Vingl^ comii^ of her inca- 
pacity during this Ovation .and rapture of .the sens^ to think dis- 
tinctly of that One wholiad disooloucodl^ ogfflxing Nfla» .Ereedmn 
to breathe, gase, dfmb, ^ow with th^ gmaieS; :^e tdouds, 

to muse, to sing, to be an mxcbdmed 
^y, to find a keener tronsfigeured self in' 
no more. ' * ' “■ ■■■■ 

Bear in mindhor beanty, her bhanh {0^ipi^^ii 
of white simplicity in Invour : was there ovw^ao a woman 

for the most guarded and elearest-eyed'of ybiikng men, to meet at early 
morn upon a mountain-side P ' * 
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C^ftbeXIT. j 

TREATS or A^^ntcrttt BXU., JUKO or A SOBKS Of BAELT MOBBIBO. 

Ob a round of tike B0dt|i<;>6astwsid of 

Luganc^ tho Esqiu^et statnnil j;rdttCK,.Ead lieaded 

thedr carriages up u^.dosm-w Ibaffles, kaltibg ftx Et BoTio« 

a little belov tko Qonoroso^ liri^^^itii. EytSr&lls and water* 
oonraes ; and tk^ so ift toVe Wtk tke .]^b«e tiu^ a^ roaming 
along ^ flowe^ border^ways by igoonlig^t, (^ey resdlTed to rest 
there two or th^ days luad t^ some ea^ asoents. . In the diurnal 
course of nature, b^g pleasantly tired, th^ had the arowed inten* 
tion of 8 leq|ttng there; ‘so th^ went early to their beds, and care- 
lessly widhed onelanother good-night, none of them supposing 
slumber to be anywhere one of .the warlike arts, a paradoxioal thing 
you must battle for and can only win at last when utterly beaten. 
Hard by their inn, close enough for a priestly, homily to hare been 
audible, stood a church campanile, 'wherein hung a Belh hot osten- 
sihly communicating*' with the demons of the pit ; in daylight rather 
a merry comrade. But at nighi^ when the children of nerves lay 
stretched, he threw off the ma^. As soon as they had fairly nestled 
he smote their 'pillowa a shattering blow, loud for the rdtold prelud- 
ing quartersi, incredibly clanging the nnmber ten. Then he waited 
for neighbouring campanili to box the eaiy of slumber’s votaries in 
turn; whereupon, un^ pretence of exoesrivo conscientiousness, or 
else oUivious of his antecedent damnable misoonducl, or perhaps in 
actual leapie and trapdoor conspiracy with the surging goblin hosts 
beneath as, he resuns^ his blaring strokes, a sonorous recapitulation 
of the number ; all the others likewise. It was an alatum fit to warn 
of AttUa or Alario; and not simply the maniacal xioise invaded the 
fruitful* provinces of sleep like Hun and YEndal, ftie irrational 
repeti^n ploughed the mlhds of thos^ unhSppy-somniyolents, leav- 
ing thmn worse than sheared by barbarians, disrupt, as by earth- 
quake, wi^ the unanswerable question to providence, Why I— Why 
twice f ' . . , 

They W(Nre unaware of his rdigious obUgatiofi, i^owing the hour 
of the district, to ipfmsip of the tardy hour (if Heme. . Every 
resonant quarter, was Enticipatad up to thwblow, without averting 
its mufdaawialflMnli^ ^ sbBeeutbn^ Hidui^t that 'sounded, 
in addition. four and twenty ringing 

hammar-stndees^ aching pause *between the twelves, left 

them the prey of iSho legi«ms df torturers which are summed, though 
act desoribed, in tiho'.tt^ of a sleepless night. * 

Brian that pqpodt the curse was milder, but the victuns raged. 
Th«^ ewam on vasty deeps, they knocked at rusty gates, they 
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ehouldcrcd all the weapons of black Insomnia’s armodrj and became 
hor soldiery, doinff her will upon thei^selves. Of her originally 
sprang the inspired teaching of the doom of men to ezcraciation in 
endlessness. She i# the fountain ot the infinite oceaifwhereon the 
exceedingly sensitive soul is tumbled mrerla^iDcigly« with the diver- 
sion of hot pjaeftrs^to appeaee Its ajipetde ^ange. 

Oaeier was hbver the hestutf slee^rs. He had taken to exercise 
his brains prematur^, not'only in learning, but also in reflection ; 
and a reflectiveness that is indulged before we haW a rigid mastery 
of the emotions, or have llain them, is apt^ to make a young man 
more than commonly a child of nerves : nearly as much so as the 
dissipated, with the difference that, they are hilarious while wasting 
their treasury, which he is not ; and he xnay r^ver uadei^vouring 
conditions, which is a point of vantage denied to them. Physically 
he had stout reserves, for he had not disgraced the temple. His 
intomperatoness lay in the craving, to rise and lead: a precocious 
ambition. Many perplexities were therefore buzzing about his head ; 
among thefli «at present ono sufficiently magnified and voracious to 
swallow the remainder. He added force to the^interrogation as to 
why that Bell should sound its inhuman strokes twice, by asking 
himself why he was there to hear iti The noisy;, alarum told him 
ho floundered in quags, like a silly creature chasing a marsh-lamp. 
But was it so P Was it npt;: on the contrary, a serious pursuit of 
the secret of a woman’s clmracter P — Oh, a woman and her cha- 
racter I Ordina^ women and their characters might set to work to 
get what relationship and likeness they could. They had no secret 
to allure. This one had*: she had the secret of lake waters under 
rock, unfathomable in limpidness. Ho could not think of her with- 
out shooting af nature, and nature’s very sweetest and subtlest, for 
comparisons. As to the sex, lis active man’s contempt of the petti- 
coatod secret aVtroctiVe to boys and greylings, made him believe that 
in her he hunted th«milid and the spirit : ^mrckance a double blind, 
a twilightod ^irit ; but not a mere woman. Furthermore, a couple 
of the members of his fiamUy inelmed to do her injusUca. At least, 
they judged her harshly, owing, he thought, to an inveter^ opinion 
they held regarding Bord Dannuburgns obliquity, in ration to 
women. . He shar^ it, and did not concur in, their verdict upon tho 
woman implicated. That is to say, knowing sometlbing of her now, 
he could see the.po^bilit;^ of her ifln«>i^pe ^ tiie; i|i^al. (fliann 
that her mere sparkld of features and spbe^ <imd hdr freshness, 
would have for a man Hke his unole. ihe |^d«^ 

strongly on her behalf, while the darker possi^^ ^ 

uncle’s reputation plucked*at him from bdotir. V, ^ 

She certainly had not directed any of her aito4ip^bim. Besides 
he was half engaged. And that was a bundhg perplexity ; not 
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because of abstract soruples toucbing the necessity for love in 
merriage. The young ladf'., -great heiress though she was, and 
willing, as she allowed him to assume ; graceful too, reputed a 
beauty ; strusik him cold. He &ncied her tran|parent, only Arctic. 
Her transparency ditjdfyed to him all the common virtues', and a 
serene possession ^ torn outweighing 

all ; but chann, my Atdouir, iintm»totomtotioi^zvo «^W^ and 
kindling beauty, airy grao^ were quoKties that a man, it seemed, 
had to look for in wbmen ^tied by a donUt of ^ir having tho 
chief and priceless. ’ ' 

He was dozing when the Bell t»nr|t through the thin division 
between slumber and wi^falness, rooounting what seemed innu* 
merable peals, ha^ on hia cranium, (^y daylight blanched the 
window and the bed : his watch said five* of the morning. Ho 
thought of the pleasure of ar bath beneath smhe dashing spray* 
showers, and jumped up to dress, feeling a queer seniation of skin in 
his clothes, the sign of a feverish night ; and yawning he went into 
the air. Leftward the naAow villoge*strMt led to theTootway along 
which he could make for the mountain'Wall. He cast one look at 
the head of the campanile, silly as an owlish roysterer’s glazed stare 
at the yoimg Aurora, and harried his feet to chock the yawns coming 
alarmingly fast, in the place of ideas. ^ ^ 

His elevation above the valley was about theJ:neecap of the 
Heneroso. Waters of past rain*clouds poured down the mountain* 
sides like veins of metal, here and there flinging off a shower on tho 
busy descent ; only dubioudy animate in the lacklustre of tho hugo 
bul^ piled against a yellow East that wafted fleets of pinky cloudlets 
overhead. He mounted^^his path to a level with inviting grass* 
mounds where water circled, running from scoops and cups to curves 
and brook'Stroains,* and in his fiincy calling to him ty hear them. 
To dip in them was his desire. To roll and shiversbraoed by tho 
icy flow was the qiell to bseak that balefql incantation of the intolcr* 
able night ; sd h^ struck across a ridge of boulders, wreck of a land, 
dip item toe height he had hugg^, to the open ^ace of shadowed 
undulatioBS, and soon had his feet on turf. Heights to right and to 
Idt, and between them, aloft, a sky toe Toty whe^^rse of the 
chariot of murn, ahA briow, among., the knolls, choice of sheltered 
nooks whmre watew ^huqwred cf sewesyjto satlsty Diana herself. 
They have that and 'waving ofi seorc^ in secret scenery ; 

they beokbn .to %e .bato; and toty conjure classic visions of the 
pudency (^.tj^’^Oll^tositote Cft. unsighted. The semi*mythological 
state of mtfid) hi^ qf old ima^ and toyouring haunts, was known 
to Dacier. . The name of Diana, playing vaguety onr his oonscious- 
ne^ helped to it. He had no 'definite thought of the mortal woman 
when toe highest graBS*roll near the rock gave him view of a bowei^^ 
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sonrce and of a pool under a chain of caacadea, bounded by poliahed 
abdres and slaba. The very apot for he defsided at the ^rat 
peep ; and at th6 aecond, with fingera .inatinetiTdy loeaening his 
waistcoat'buttona for a eosunenoettieat, he ahooldeKd round and 
strolled away, though not at a |M^ Her &r befbre he 
halted. , ^ ^ ' ’>•'?' 'fy--:'- 

That it could befio o^ber ihimil^/ihei^^ seen standing 
beside the pool, he was snire. ^Why hai he himedP Thoughts 
thick and swift as sf blush in the cheeks of li^r^teoa overcame him ; 
and queen of all, the thought brmgin|' the picture of this mountoin- 
solitdde to vindicate a wom^p diamefnlly aa88{led.*^he who found 
her pleasure in these haunts of nymph a^<h>ddesa^ at the fre^ cold 
bosom of nature, must be cleai* as'day, Bho' trusted heneli’ to the 
loneliness here, and th t€e honour of *inda,h!om a like irrefleetive 
sincereness. She** was \mahle to imagine danger wh^ her own 

impelling ihirqt was pure 

The thoughts, it wiH bo discerned, were but hadies of mothentary 
vivid sensibility. Where a woman’s ohdhn has won half the battle, 
her character is an advancing standard and sings victory, let her do 
no more than take a quiet morning walk before breakfat^ 

. Nor had Daoier ever been particularly poetical about women. , The 
present Diana had wakened Hs curiosity, had stirred his interest in 
her, pricked hi^ admiration, hut gradually, until a sleqdess night 
with its flook of rav^'&noies under that dominant Bell, ended'^diy 
colouring her, the moment she stood in hia eyes, aa frethly aa the 
morning dry. We are much influmiced in yonth by ide^eas bights : 
they disarm, they predispose ns to suhmit to soft occasion; apd in 
our youth oocaaiqn is always coming. » 

He heard hw vmoe. She had risen up the grass-monad, and he 
hung broodmg half-way down. She was dressed in bom texture of 
the hue of launder. A violet scarf loosdy knotted oW bosom 
opcoed oh her . throat. . The loop of her .black hair curved under a 
hat of g^y beaver. Memorably radiant was ifer ftoe. 

. They met, exohang^ greetings, praised the beauty of the morning, 
and struck together on the BdL ''She langhed : I heard it at ten ; * 
I slept till foqr. I never wake-la^. ^ was out in the air by half- 
past. Wore you disturbed ?'• a 

He alluded to his troahWsriih thel^ilL' / * • > 

“ It Bounded like^a flop’s heart H dmletoif 
•' Or a jproi^ toiigue in a hollow afcnl^.'il^ r 

Ho bowed to her jeoaversible inBdiness,1ia4 ^ 
background, as he did onl^ with her, to ^ 

their dialogue j foT^whoa a wohmn Bghfly 

we galantly surrender the leadendiip, leaf she ewtingly 

assert h«r dakn. - , ' '• ' 
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Bame sweet wild cyolaiaen flowers were at Her breast. She held 
in her left hwd a bunch of'JnidB and blown cups of the pale poiplo 
meadow-croons. He admiredihem. Shetbld him to look rot^. 
He confessed to not hamng noti^Bcd them in the Knus : what was the 
name? Otdflhioiuh, Jfo^ . • 

“These axepIno^l^^iini’^ti^^A^ rdnetant 

■ to take the Bfe of tVi^flewerit ^mean. I am 

not sentimental flowers:, th^ are eeltiivdfed for deco- 
ration, grown for ^dipiliiag<. , ' 

“I suppose they, don't carry the same sig;mfioBla<m|^ said Dacier, 
inthetoneofa|mpiltpsach,fhemen ^ ' 

• « They carry no &eiing,*' aaid*«^e. ** And thatr is my excuse for 
plucking thea^ wi^^sre j^ey seem to qaring like our town-dream of 
happiness:; llbdiere they are sensible <4 it toc^.; hut iheee must do 
service to my iavaliS flflend, who cannot travd. - Are you ever as 
much interested in the woes of great ladies ae of country damselB ? 

I am not — ^not unleai they have natural distinotion. Yon have met ' 
I#dy Dunstane ? Court hw, if you come across her. Or havo 
you a man’s horror of women with brains P ” 

“Am I expressing it?” said he. 

“ Do not breathe London, or Paris here an me.’* She fanned tho 
crocuses under her chm. “If you would have this valley— or 
mountain-Qleft, one should call it— described; dily verse could *do 
it for you,” IBana pursued, and stoirod, glanced at his &ce and 
smiled. She had q;ned the epd of a towel peeping oui of one of 
his pockets. “You came for a hath! Go back, by a)! means, and 
mount that rise of grass where you first sa^ me ; and^wn on the 
other side, a little to the right, you, will find the rety place for 
a hath, at a,, comer, of the rook — a n&tural fountain } a bubbling 
pool in a ring of hraifhwood, witl falling water, so tempting that I 
could have ponioned a push : hbout five feet de^. Lcfe no rime.” 

Dnsier’s eyebrows knotted a .trifle over her eagerness to dismiss 
him': he waFnot used to ity but rather oourted by women, and 
to oondesoendT * 

“ I shaU not bmg> Ym afraid, ht^re the pleasure of walking beside 
you and hcari^ you, I, had lettm at Lu^tto. Ify uncle is 
imwril, I heu.*’ , 

“ Lord Damiwbfrglri? . 

The nasM hmr uumrita^gly.^ 

His nodd^ aLtet^^hM ume and her voice. 

“ You had the Lugano f” 

' . i^answmefl the unplied r^roach ; “ I can be of noWvioe.” . 
“Hutsurdy!’’ 
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“ It’s oven doubtful that he would he bothered to receive me. We 
hold no views in common — excepting one." 

“ Could IP" she exclaimed. " 0 . that I might ! If he ia - really 
ill ! But if it is actually eenona he woqjid perlupa have a wish . . . 
I can nurse^ I ki^ow I have poww tp oheeir him. Ton ought 
indeed to be 14 England.’* ,i 

Bocier aaid he lu^ fought l^b^tor to'kait later r^rta. *' I 
shall drive to Lngano thia afternoon, and «Qt cm the information I 
get there. Probaldy it tmda my holiday;"^ 

"Will yon do ene the &vour to write me word? — and especially 
tell me if. yon think he.would like to have me near him," said Diana. 
" And let him know that if he wants nursing or oheerful companibn- 
ship, I am at any moment ready to come." « « , . 

The flattery of a^beaut^ young woman to wait on him would be 
very agreeable In Lord Danniaburgh, Daoi^ conceived, a Her offer 
to go was possibly purely charitable. But the imprudmiee of her 
occupation of the post obscured whatever appeared admirable in her 
devotedness. Her choice of a man like Lord Dannisburgh for tho 
friend to whom she could sacrifloe her good name Iw faltoringly 
than sho gathered those' field<flowers, was inexplicable f and site her- 
self a darker riddle at each step of his reading. ' 

He promis'ed curtly to write.. "1 will do my best to hit a flying 
address.” 

Among tho boulder-stones of tho ascent .to the path he ventured 
to propose a little masculine assiata]^ in a hand stretched mutely. 
Although there was no great need for help, her natoi^ kindliness 
checked the indinatioi^ to refuse it. When their hands disjoined she 
found herself reddening. She cast it on the exertum. Her heart 
was throbbing. It might Be the exertion likewise. 

He walked and talked much more airily*^ong ^ descending 
pathway, as, if. he hod suddenly became more intimately aeq^uainted 
with her. * . 

She listened, trying to Ihink of the maniieF in which he might be 
taught to serve that oBuse ehe had at hehrt;; and the colour, deepened 
on her cheeks till it se^re to h^ underlying cdnscionBaess : blood to 
spirit. A tremor of alarm ran tbnHtgh, W. 

His request h>r one of. the' croonses to* keep as.a souvenir' of the 
morning was refused. *' 1%ey ate ! <ti>ey were all devoted to 
my friend when I pluSked . 

He pointed to a'half-opw one^^^^ Petals in dii^^arting point- 
ing to jundtiem, and compared it to the faic^us t^^.hailet^posto 
arms above head and ^gors IBco^WaUewi^ ^ 

operatic danseu^ of tho tims. " ■ •. ^ 

" I do nt^ soe it, because I will not pewit^^ al^ ^tiid she found 
a personal cooling and eonsedement in the phriiad.— ^We have this 
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power of resiating invasioii of the poetic by the commonplace, the 
spirit by the blood, if we pleaae, though you meu may not think that 
we have !-~>Her alarmed aenaibiUties briatled and made head against 
him as an enemy. She fancied (for the aforeaoid reason— beoanae 
she chose) that it wm on aeoount nf the ofienM to' her diy morning 
pleasure by his Londaniaog. Jit my othw mouMAt her natund 
liTelineaa and trained ao^ «aae luive taken any remark on 
the eddies of the tid} ii eonverae j and so she told heieelf, and did 
not the less feel wounded, adverse^ armed. He oeem^ somehow to 
hare dealt a mortal bbw to the happjr girl she had become again. 
The woman she was protested on behalf of the girl, while the girl in 
her heart bent lower^ sad eydidsonthe woman ; and which of them 
was wiser of the trutb, she oonld not hare said, for she was honestly 
not aware of the truth, but she knew she was dmded in halves, with 
one half jutying the other, one rebuking : and all because of the 
incongruous cmnparison of a wildflower to an opera dancer ! Absurd 
indeed. TVe human creatures mre the silliest on earth, most. cer- 
tainly. 

Dacier had observed the blush, and the check to her flowing 
tongue did not escape him as they walked back to the inn down the 
narrow street of black rooms, where the women gossiped at the 
fountain and the cobbler threaded on his doorstep. His novel excite- 
ment supplied the deficiency, sweeping him past minor reflections. 
He was, however, surprised to hear her tell.Lody Esquart, as soon as. 
they were together at the brealcfaet-table, that he had the intention 
of starting for England ; and farther surprised, and slightly stung 
too, when, on the poor lady’s moaning over her recollection of the 
midnight Bell, and vowing she could not attempt to sleep another 
night in the jdaoe, Diana declared her resolve to stay there one day 
longer with her maid, and explore the neighbourhood for the wild- 
flowers in which it abounded. Lord and Lady Esquarti agreed to 
anything agreeable to her, after excusing themselves tor the neces- 
sitated flight,, piteouslyhelating the story of their suflerings. My 
lord could have slept, but he had remained awake to comfort my 
lady. * 

“ True knightUnesst ” Diana said in j^ise of tiiese long married 
lovers; and ihe lisked them what they had talk^ of during the 
night y ' • ^ 

“ You, my dear, partly,” said Lidy ^^uaict* « 

“ For an <qn<tteP^ t. 

” An invooalasit'iet'^iin^^ said Dacier. 

Lady Eequart Stt IKaito and at him. She thought it was 

well that her fair friei^ should stay. It was then settled for Diana 
to rejmn them dm nmet evening at Lugano, thence to proceed to 
j^tStooaudteMaggime.. Okoboe Mbkedith. 

VOt. XXXVl. K.S. 
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, EFBOPEAN -OATAMIY. 

f - * ■ 

Thb recent formation *Df a ^iUte otnnposed of 

officers and mm dratm ^ of caredry in the 

United Kingdom is' perhaps the a^&geirt t^daode in the annals of 
that arm. Imperious oircnmstanoeli have ehtt^idBed the commander- 
in-chief of the ezpedirion to Khartoum to ietiaci to this expedient in 
order to obtain the services of(a certain number of sdtsoned soldiers, 
but we imdvr from Lord Wolseley’s writings that he does not in any 
way share the opinion of some Engli^ officers, holding what aro 
termed advanced views, that cavalry will in future he useless on the 
battle-field, even against disciplined in&ntry; that the extraordi- 
nary improvements m modem firearms, their capacity for^pidity 
of fire and greatly increased range, will have the effect of confining 
the duties of cavalry to minor objects and of greatly diminishing its 
utility. There might bo some truth in this theory if battles were 
fought on perfectly level plains, if smoke, dust, and mist were un- 
known, or if the sudden appearance of a body of horsemen w^l closed- 
in on the flank of infantry, exhausted by the fatigue and anxiety 
of a long conflict, were no longer to have a terrifying effect. Among 
the military nations of the Continent, however,^ it is recognised 
that, so far from the time for the efficapious employmmt of cavalry, 
either on the battle-field or in enterprises against the flanks or rear 
of an enemy, being ptut, a glorious Mure is dawning for that arm, 
and that opportunities will arise when well-disciplined, well-trained, 
and well-commanded cavalry may, through its power of securing for 
itself comparative immunity from the dangei;^ to which other arms 
aro in a higher ratio exposed, take a leading part in the conflict and 
perhaps decide the fate of a campaign. Amoiggst other high autho- 
rities, Field-Harsbid Coftnt Mpltke has reosirded his opinion that 
because in future the destructive fire of artillery will necessitate a 
scattered formation, tjie bfs cavalry will be most important. 
Qreatcr skill will no doubt be lieqi^d in handling it so as to 
bring it into action decisively at ' the critical moment, eiU parare 
vMonam, for (mly by ra^adity in niWflenvringjDan tiie effect of the 
breechloader be parafysed. . C ■ \ . . 

History prove^ that without cayalfy.^v^etory » vaidy brilliaat. 
If cavalry is beaten, according to MonteoumiK, ^ ^t^e is enrirely 
lost; if, on -the other hand, it is viotoriQtts».tibe 
From the day when Hasdrahtd destined. 

until that on, which, two thonsand yeafy British 

-squadrons, charging the flanks of tlie eld .gv^^ at^aierkw, pib-. 
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vented all rallying ” after the annihilation of the French cavalry, 
this axiom has been true. In the lost great war cavalry on both 
sides were on several ocoaKuns nobly sacniiced in order to gain time 
for the infantry, or In Wbio ^rt io'^ avert di|a8ters already irre- 
parable, bat neithw.%,^^v^4^nj^'^es *’ Worth or Bdjonvillo, 
or in the terriUe tdang||^ '^d^Kaj( Wmroihe i^^ as those 

incurred by oavali:;y*l^^^'d^,W inusple-loadefii. ' !t!hat the eJOTeot 
of the firo^of modi^, ‘we(^p(mSr ' reqa%ing ^ they in their use 
considerable skill and a correct judgment of distance, would bo very 
destructive to cavalry moving rapi^y outside the sone ot 400 yards 
remains to be p^pyed^ in a trial which lately took place in India 
between 8 Gardner guns and a detachment of 60 picked shots file- 
firing at 6 stationary tarots at 685 yards, the distance being 
unknown, the latter made only 24 hits out of 411 rounds, aud at 
000 -yards volley-firing, the distance being known, only dOIxits out 
of 680 rounds. The Gardner guns were even less successfiil, a result 
highly encouraging to cavalry. 

It is probable that, should war be declared between any of the 
great states of Europe, several cavalry divisions would be at once 
pushed to the threatened frontier in order to cover the mobilization 
and concentration of the amues in their rear. From the first 
engagements of cavalry and horse artillery on a largo scale may bo 
expected, and the question as to which country is to ho the theatre 
of operations will he decided by the rival squadrons. In view of the 
momentous con^uences of success or failure at the outset of a 
campaign, it is not to be wondered at that a great increase has been 
gradually taking place in the numbers of cavalry in foreign armies, 
and that the closest attention has bech paid to the organisation of 
that arm and to the tactics to bo employed in manoeuvring, in 
accordance with the exigencies of modern warfare, the vast masses 
that will be brought into the field. ’ * * 

The proportion bf eqvalry to infantry im European armies is ; — 

Onr. lof. Inf, 

Orooce .1- . . J to 3*3 polgiura . . . 1 to 3'5 

Germany . . .1 „ A«»fS-o-HuT(g«OT , I „ 3-8 

Spain. ."V , . 1 „ ,4*^06 Bussia . • 1 „ 4'2 

France . .1 „ 4*4 Portugal . , , 1 „ 7-3 

Sweden at 1 Norway . „ 6 *l3ngb^d . , ,1 „ 7-7 

Italy . , . 1 „ 1 '^ Denmark ... . 1 „ 12-8 

Holland . , . t „ 9-8 *j 

mea 1 to ii-r. 

The peace rif eavnlry of the four great conti- 

nental powers aidiife^;tenb'laM than 350,000 sabres, which would 
form the first litie «^t of waf. Of those, European Russia 

possesses- 80,976; France, 68,783; Gmiiauy, 01,699; and Aostro- 
HUnj^ry, 43,993. !n»e experiment of arming the Russian eayalry 

mm2 
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witli long rifles in order that it might aet as infantry has been 
condemned, but all cavalry, including a proportion of men in 
cuirassier and lancer regiments, are armed with a breeohldiiding 
weapon. There exists in all these .countries nearly inexhaustible 
reserves, the young^ classes of whu^ would be recalled to the depdts, 
and after a few w^ln of drill ahd.ihii^iaeition be able to join their 
regiments to fill up the gaps which B<»wasi(s.4ay by day after the 
commencement of a cainpaigjp. Frbhi these adso wortld bo drawn 
the innumerable drivers for the militaty tnun, staff orderlies, d;c., 
who would* otherwise have to be deducted item, the combatant 
strength of the war squadrons. . ^ . 

Of all tuitions the Germans may be said to have brought the 
organisation of cavalry to the highest state of perfection. Acting 
on the principle that to the army in the "Veld at the commencement 
of a campaign only such bodies should' be sent as have existed in 
time of peace, Germany could, in the event of a war calling forth all 
her resources, put at once into first line 93 regiments of cavalry. 
These would be supported by 144 squadrons of reserve and the 93 
depdt squadrons of the regiments at the front ; in all 110,000 sabres. 
Now clothing and saddlery, already fitted, for this large force is kept 
in store in charge of each squadron commander. Besides the 
reserves of horses which, bought at two years old, have been main- 
tained in government establishments until of an age for. service, 
large purchases would .be mode and depdts formed at the head- 
quartm of each army corps. Nor would the French oavdry under 
the same circumstances be much inferior in point of numbers ; for 
the first line would consist of 77 regiments, with a reserve composed 
of the depdt squadrons and df 148 squadrons of territorial cavalry. 
In both of ^ese countries the number of horses exceeds 3,000,000, 
which on an emergency could be purchased compulsorily.. It is 
every whefiekeoepted as a fact that go^ cavalry cannot be improvised, 
that bad cavalry is worse, than useless, and thyt as it takes four times 
as long to make-ss cavalry as an infiintry soldier, a sufficiency of 
trained men and horses must be maintained in the ranks In time of 

With regard to the organisaiSon eff these great numbers of horse- 
men in bodies admitting of good admird)itration and pretdMoal efficiency, 
although slightly different syster^'have Ibeenadr^ted '|n vmrious 
armies, the princtples uhich have be^ ai^ u;^ ^||ave been the 
same. division «i oavaby^, Cqnsisti^;^ two Invades, 

is considwed in these respects as the; largert 1^' tiim’ safidy he 
administered and comikanded hy one offier. ' e^se 

when it may he advisable to obribentrate wveSfid “to a 

corps of cavalry under one chief (and there are scspe^who' think that 
such a corps, accompanied by a numerous artOlmy, vhth mitrailleuses 
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or macliine-guiis, wonld be practically invincible) ; but tbia could be 
donett any time. In addition to independent diviaions of cavalry, and 
in order to avoid the. evil of their being firiCtelod away on the battle* 
field, a certain numbmr. of n^^^enia atiaohet, under the title of 

diviaional cavalry, in fi^nn tiro .t» fa^'r equadrona to 

each division dT infMatryt idwmij^h tire nitaWr hiigadea in a 
division or of regii^til ju' a brigade nuLy van^ fihm two to three of 
each of theee units, thea» hM long been a cononrrmoe of opnion that 
a regiment should on no account constat iof less than 6 or more than 
8 squadrons, and that one of these squadrons should in war time be 
constituted a dep6t to ..which all reoruits, remounts, and reserves 
should be sept, and which should provide for the neoesaitios of the 
others. Te have less than four squadrons in the field to one at home 
is considered far too extravagant a system. As the siae of the war 
squadrons cannot, with due regard to tactical efEicienoy, exceed- a 
certain limit, three of these do not constitute a body strong enough 
for the duties which a regiment may be prdered to undertake. 
Even a closer identity of Opinion is to be foundJn the organisation 
of the squadron, the real administrative and tactical unit of cavalry. 
On all hands it is agreed that the number of horses per squadron 
should not be less tiutn 150, or more than 180. Weak squadrons 
are the ruin of cavalry.” They are unable , to perform detached 
duties properly, nor can they act independently on tite offensive or 
defensive. A squadron of less than 100 horses soon ceases to be one, 
even, perhaps, before it has met the enemy. Squadrons themselves 
are divided into four sections, each under itq own officer, responsible 
to the commander fox its efficiency ^n quarters and in the field. 
These sections are again aauhdivided, so that the tton>oommi8sionod 
officers may keep a dose and helpful supervision over each soldier. 

"Tactics,” IfiqKtleon has told us, "alone give us, the means of 
aiming at great results,^ are more* necessary to^ cavalry than to 
infantry, and must b5 changed every ten* years if we wish to remain 
the victors.” The most aubtlo workman, deprived of an easily- 
managed tool, is capable of little, and timers '’is no doubt that the 
leaders of oairalry before that change was made had been seriously 
hampered h^^the stiff and un^ddy formations in whf«h that arm 
was called u]^ to marrasnvfie and tn fi^f> qMil General von 
Edelsheim m 1^^ mbrodueed ^to 'the Anitriaii cavalry a method 
of drill wli^;^im|l|^ xevdnUon in the tactics of that 

arm, which' innoh op^KMution, but which finally has 

since bedi ' bvety Inili^ry nation .in Europe. In 

the Prussian es^iidfy ewr since the close of the 

war in 1815, in which ^e oavaliy, notwithstanding its devotion, 
had had eonstantiy to give way to the French, owing to its having 
heen placed under till command of infiintry generalsj who used it 
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simply as an auxiliary of their own arm,' the alnolitte neeeeniy of 
having some fixed rules, which should become second nature Is the 
troops, had been admitted, and .the subj^t of regulating the forma- 
tion and' tactics of tar^ bodies 4^..iwp^;luid’'been under the con- 
sideration of t^e mOtt dj^ing|Kfi^|ii^b^ that um. But it 

was not till 187Si the Emperw of 

dermany, whieb,'Vlth I'letr mod^ everywhere 

accepted as the'bans fc(lr 'the iimh(BnvMs i^^ The principles 

of this system are (hiose of the <(^at master of the art, 

whoso cavalry, more formidable by its and discipline than 

by its bravery, was acknowledged even % Ms enemies to be the 
best in the world — the formations, those praotidaUy created by him, 
which bis pnpils Ziethen and the' inoompamble -Bmdlitz had 
profited hy, but which had daring 'the first yenrs of this century 
fallen into disuse. ^ 

The most perfect training would indeed avail litile if there were no 
cohesion between the different arms, if they were not oc^tomod to 
work together, or if no opportunities were afforded to commanders for 
handling thoir troops iudependefitly or in combination with others. 
Tho custom of holing autumn manoeuvres, to which during the 
intervals of peace Frederick the Great attached so mnoh importance, 
were reintroduced in 1821 into the Pmstian army, and have been 
carried on with little intermission sinee^ Otber couhtrisk have 
followed the example, and throughout the Oontment cavalry are 
assembled in brigades or divisions for a few weeks in the autumn 
after the recruits of the year before kave passed into the ranks. 
Begiments thus become aocmitomed to work togetiier and to know 
thoir neighbours, which keeps up that spirit of comradeship so neces- 
sary on service. They learn to have confidenoe in themsdives and 
in each other, and a raluable opportunity is afforded to their leaders 


of becoming acljuaintod with those under .their omscami. 

Wo have seed the'atoto'of preparation for t^ar in which the Great 
Powers of thf Oontiii(mt think it necessary to maintain their cavalry 
in time of peace. ^xnpkre intib' ;^iB the condition of thi cavaliy of 
this country I .Insignifiiiant in p^ht of nmnbers; ' to quote 

the words of a recent article “ so orgaa^Md that not & 

single regiment can be sent' into at. ^ts prajliiiihed strength, 

or maintained at t))at sti^g^.” A ne^^te of things* 

All through ^ Pemnaular '^or 
Wellington t«fm \tifth 

Salamanmi theVaUi of and 


destruction of hfarmontis army,;' at losses 

to the superiority of the edmuy in cavaliy ,; st 

tho passa^ of the Douro was due to that arm. 

Before Waterloo he had won manyh«ttifci»'^t hsld never been able 
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to destroy his. enemy from the same cause. Even at that battle, 
'when gne>fourth of his army eonsi8te.d of cavalry, he was obliged to 
leave the pursuit to the sg,u^rons of Ziethen.. And yet in ^ose 
great days the cotmh^ opanuej^ krge force of 

mounted troops. 'in the 

it a mere handful ol^^w^sle strength. 

After the battle of ^ that little fo^i^ was uiu&lo to Mlow 

up tho success which, the ix^antry had Ij^anily ebtained, and 
Sebastopol was saved, ^ Ihe viotoi% was conqilete. A few 
weeks subsequently, after having on one day only met the enemy in 
fight, our cavalry, ealted upon to do work far beyond its powers, 
became a mimentity,.one pf its two brigades, oonqpoB^<^ five so>called 
regiments, of hussars, lanoms, and Iqrht dragoons, being dble to turn 
out altogetiier one weak squadron. No valid reihforoement could bo 
despatched ftom England, and in the second year of tho war onr 
cavalry, with the exception oiiwo magnificent regiments from India, 
consisted of raw reemts of aU ages ‘hastily enlisted, who, after a few 
weeks in the riding-school, were sent out to complete their education 
before the enemy in tho campaign in tho field which then appeared 
imminent. In order to obtain trained soldiers, Europe was scoured 
for adventurem who had served in foreign cavalry. Those men, 
suppliad ^th ^gUsh uniforms, Vere formed into regiments, and 
had it not beeq, for the cessation of hostilities, would *havo been 
employed in the destruction of soldiers of a nation with which their 


own Qovamment yr&d at )|eace. 

If another great war were to come upon us should we now bo in a 
better plight P !Wlio would have the temoiity to pnswer such a 
question in.the affinqstive f 

The total numbm: of- British cavalry which England, famous for 
good-riders and fi>r her breed of horses, possesses’ for the defence of 
her intwests alji over •Jkhe world, is 1^,'968 men, and 10,899 horses. 
Yet the 4mn$mds'. jxpon our cavalry are far heavier than on that of 
any othwCPuntiy, mSl^ louist be inconstant readiness tq.embark at 


the shortest niiottce ftir me most distant lands. , At this tnmnent from 
the north to % ooteth^ Hind(Mrt9n« in the wttf rUi».«apfttd of Oude, 
at the ^tes of ^ bs^bilent (al^»of the Nizesn, or cm tho watch over 
the native Std^ and in Egypt and 

The 6t 81* regiments, divided, with 

the 


I- cavalry, into heavy, medium, and 


liglht* Little px the weights — ^ which compare 

ft'VOBraUy with thosp &r^gn cavalry — of these various doscrip- 
tiptie,, as the acooutrements and equipments are practically the same j 
in a lew years pgo tbe’men of tho heavy cavalry were found 
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to ride lighter than thoae of the light. All are mouated on the 
same class of horse exoept regiments in Indie, which are mounted on 
Australian horses. There are three regiments of household oavab}', 
fire of lancers, tei^ of dragoon gnar^f^ind dragoons, and thirteen of 
hussars. Nino of these regiineilin ^ Indian establnhment, 

one is in Eg|ypt, another in ''0a neroaiaing twmrty, the 

household hrij^e fi<mttst$ of 1,!^1 men <^926 horses; thirteen 
regiments of the line li|iTeeaeh;^ menand 899 horses, and four have 
601 men and 400 horses} mal^g a total in the United Eingdfan, 
after deducting .tilie min of the^reoently formed dismounted composite 
regiment of 9,034 men and 6,325 horses. Five of these regiments 
are stationed in Ireland, leaving tiie strmgth of the cavalry in 
Great Britain available for foreign service (jbt it wmild probably be 
impossible 'to with draw troops at present from Ireland, Egypt, or 
Natal) at 6,739 men and 4,325 horses. From' the former number 
must be deducted about 16 pw cent, of recruits and 30 per cent, of 
horses too old or too young for service, and those required for 
mounting infantry officers, chaplains, surgecms, military police, sig* 
nailers, and for ^e numerous duties which in Continental armies 
are provided for in times of peace. The strength of a British army 
corps on a war footing is, exclusive of officers, 35,962, of which 
3,780 men with 3,144 horses are cavalry. ' It is evident that, by 
taking every available animal, it f^ould be hardy possible suj^ly 
a sufficiency of horses for the cavdry of one snol^corps. There is 
no reserve of horsea 

Army wrps, divisions, and brigades e^j^st only on paper. Begi* 
ments on the British^e^blishment are composed of eight troops, the 
troop being the administrative while the squadixm u the tactical 
unit in our system of organisation. As two trpops form a squadron, 
there are only four of the latter in each' regiment. Troops are not 
subdivided.' *^e number of horses pw squadron fit for hotive service 
varies from 6P to 70. A regiment has 2 lieutenant^Mlonels, 3 majors, 
5 captains, 11 lientmiants, an adjutant, and a ri^ng master. The 
lieutenant-cblonelB divide six yemw of omni^d between ^em, the 
longestporiod being limited tp4^ yean, foiOowi tiierefere that 
one of these officersholds the coiapiliad for two yean only. Nothing 
can be more injurious to thedhoi|meef * body thim thiscon* 

stsni change. It takes time for. m to Jcifoiif thoroughly the 
oharaoi^ef thorn Hrhorn he omnman4tM^4^l ie 
where tbe coni^Ott of the hones the 

regiments depends so much on the go^’W^ eM himk^ jBeeeasary 

that a mntaa! aoquamtMiiw apA even friMid(i]^.-i^^ 
a commanding officer and hia men.. Evqp qnkhmr promo- 

tion is obtained, which ia very .doubtfolf it -would i^peur to be a 
most wasteful system to remove from W itnponctsnt a post, perhaps 
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on service before tbe enemy, a man vbo lias proved himself fitted for 
it, and to keep him nt idleness, in order to replace him by another 
whose capabilities remain to be proved. 

Majors and caftaiaa command ti^ps. The fbemev rank has been 
introdaced to under which 

retired after twenty Not c^y im 4hi^ ive superior 

officers in each regmieht, tmt' em ilfhnt miittber is increased hj the 
brevet promotioiu now io lavishly hestoired, especially on staff 
officers. The number; of field <^k«rs in onr oavali^ is 171 ; m tbe 
93 regiments of Qerman cavalry, whei^ that rafik ia higbly esteemed, 
it is less than 200 ; but military titles In tile English service convoy 
no idea of an offieer'a regimental petition. An officer returning to 
the command of hit troop after perhaps many years' absence on the 
staff may find himself, owing to his brevet rank, in command of a 
brigade with his own commanding officer under his orders, and such 
anomalies have occurred. Exchanges between cavalry and infantry 
being permitted, the officer so placed may not have served the 
apprentioeship so necessary in cavalry, and without which no man 
is fitted for high command of what the Duke of Wellington described 
as *' the most dtikate of all arms." In foreign armies, when 
exchanges or transfers from one arm to another are never allowed 
above, the rank of lieutenant, and very rarely then, such a system 
would be looked upon not only as subversive of all discipline but as 
sure to lead to ^saster. The adoption of the system which obtains 
in some armies of mticing staff officers return occasionally to regi- 
mental duty would he most henefioial, and would probably conduce 
to promotion by the retirement of those to whom such work is 
disagreeable. , * 

Lieutenants are distoibated among tite troopa Wbet with vacant 
commissions and officers at drill or absent attending the numerous 
courses of instructiOa necessitated by flitir ignorance of matters 
connected with, their profession on entering the service, there are 
rarely as many os one per troop aVailable for duty. La £sct troops 
are frequently oommonded^ the field by non-oeaunission^ officers 
even in peace tinte. IHfihsoities have arum ol late in finding 
a sufficimey timdidatee tat. our sdiall frttoe of cavalry. This 
has been at^Lnt^’ 'AdM ’^peitia^ wh^ to abolish that 
exoellnBt the suppos^ heavy social 

expenses could possibly live more cheaply 

^ dubs, senior officers, usnally 

the poorest this. In old days the ex- 

penuM were far greater than now, when the strictest economy pre- 
vails, yet there wm always a superabundance of applicants for 
amamistions. XTafostenatelj many young men admirably suited for 
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tlie profession, accustomed to riding and to out-of-door life^ eduoi^ted 
in the healthy atmosphere of our public 8ch(|pl8, and with snfficient 
means to enable them to suf^port the . compusQry oxpenses of the 
service, find th^s^esbeaten in the of eM]p(^Te examination 

fore better up in 4h% irpe^ A knowledge 

of oconomm phyri(^'||:aotoetiy,.4i#i^^i^^|^^ writing essays on 
such topics -as the ** Water Si^lj^'bf or a Visit of Sir 

Boger do Coverley^to Lord’s iOri^et .iGfreat^,’’ would not in other 
countries be considered as ijualifications forw caTalry officer, but the 
wont of them has prdWed fatal to many ent.^thenrise ^giblo candi- 
date. The training of the reccoits, who im foreign cavalry all join 
on thnsame date, is in our army carriod out by the aiyutant and 
riding-master, officer^ spooially selected for their oapahiMty of im- 
paAing instruction. It is not every one* however conversant he 
may be with a subject, who has the gift of being able to teaeb it. 
If our system is to be changed, and squadron office are to perform 
this duty, we must expect far less individual proficiency in the 
soldier, and exchanges from infantry could, not possibly be per- 
mitted. 

Tbc non-commissionod officers are an excellent, well-educated 


body of men. Besides being good horsemen, they ore tanght to 
shoot, fence, sketch, read maps, make inteUig^i neposts, and to 
understand signalling and ^any other acoom;^idiments. It is 
greatly to be. r^fretted that on discharge they shonl(^ have no. claim, 
as in other countries,, tq employment by the State;, and that public 
situations now usually filled Igr superannuated servants of nmmhers 
of Parliament should not be retained for thorn. It is melancholy to 
soe an old and worthy non-eimamissioaed officer, seeking in vain for 
some humblq emplqymen^ . Although the wbrk 'm the oavoby is 
infinitely harder than that in the mfanti^, there is no diffioulfy in 
obtaining fox &e former fbapeotahle re<waits,Avho present a strong 


contrast in' iKppearailoe to those enlisted tor the latter. It would 
tend to m&ke the service moto {Smtdar if nen*'OcaQtt»rioOftd .officers 


and well-conducted men, 


r,.c^,the eawdi^t esalist for 


longer periods than~the ia&ntoy«.wS^ng. abroad ;ivaiW' iffiowed occa- 
sionally passages -to EngUuid. oiMV^bitid be more 

economical and le» injurious to than 

of giving emfimnos boanlies:to.toen 
All onr' eaYaIi 7 ''.aara. armed- with';;to;is<^|jp^^xi^^^ 
carbine, a wqqton witii wliuh i^.gre^taidi'ia;^^ 
up to 600 ya^B. The to 

difficulty of carrying it, have ^ve4 

proposed, that only when in close TpiTO3aM&^M‘0^'^^‘*^t th* carbine 
^ould bo slung on. tbe man’s back in dash.lm ^^mld lose his horse. 
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and that the sword iSiould be hong on the saddle when the men are 
acting on foot. It is to be hoped that molvers, which are frfr more 
dangerona to friend than foe in a chatge, wUi never he supplied to 
our private dragoons. ■ ,wiU ' alnfjgra di^ m to the value 

of the lance, whudu 

It is said that the feared 

were the lanoerS. majr be, it 

might be desimble- le with that 

weapon (which each mmili^ttght'to oi») about be to employed 
against nudiscipUded wanC^; i^med «miy with spear and shield, 
who probably lie down wheW ohaiged., . •. 

Horses ere punhased at three and fimr years .old and are sent to 
the ranks as aeon m trained. The Systwn ef not wwfkmg horses 
in the field t^ they are sin or seven years old* could not he carried 
out in our'skeleton aqinadrohs. About 30 per cent, of horses in tho 
mounted branches are either too young or too ddjto he sent on service. 
In no other army is. so much .caro paid tb the fitting of saddlery 
and equipment, or to condition and shoeing of the horses. Officers 
are blamed sometimes for attaching tOo mneh. im^tance to such 
details and to be iheteibre unfit for higher things, but we hsve been 
told by the greatest cavalry leader that ever lived that knowledge of 
such details is the fifst step on the path of victory.” No daring or 
brilUaney on the part of a oommande^oan compensate fbr sore backs 
and girth-galls, or hoels oaf with the picket-rope, or for tho want of 
spare shoei^ for a botse once unserviceable remains so generally 
daring a campaign. , . 

Brigade taotioa have at last been assicnilated to those in nse on tho 
Continent, hut the weakness of our squadrons still^renders tho total 
abolition of -the dd pivot n^tem of drill for bodies wnaller than a 
squadron iniqieiMiblei' Fewindeedaretheoppdrtunities affqrdedto com- 
manding officutsffir the pn^tical instructionjof their officers and men 
in tactics or ht dekiohdd duties at a distandb from the parade ground, 
in which cayalry ought to be perfect. At Aldershot and the Gorragh 
it is tine‘^tbitmudik h<Wj^ is derir^ from the assemhlihl; of regi- 
ments, but places the greatest diffimfititti are ^oemntered. 

The large maomitydiig grmu^ . whidi ^^(i^ in i&e !vMnity of every 
garrisott tewn^^^ .Cbatifiefit unneces- 
sary. We nsdess, and yet 

oar regimenli^^i^|K'ji^fii|l^^ ihamost conmaed spaces, and all 
the on service, unless they have 

been important duties, |uch as keep- 
ing teach cf ma^ retxmnaissances, is purdy theo- 

zetioal. Yet thm are large open spaces and wide-spreading downs 
adaiiiably iadaptal ffir manflenvres. The assembling of h fimee of 
oawdry and hmrse arti^iy annually would be of inestimable value. 
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not only for testing the capabilities of the commanders bat for proving 
the value of the lessons learnt in the instruction-room. 

The good services rendered by mounted in&ntiy in South Africa 
have attracted mnlh notice to that sobjec^ There, can be no doubt 
that against upciv^jisedeiteiBies value, and under 

all circumstances ijt.troilld he, ,% Adtranta|pe.to be able to move a 
body of infantry M.rajindly jM cavah^^' /Xu-cliviliaed countries, hou'- 
ever, where there axe good toade, it iii dhfieult to carry infantry 
in light carte, vrhidh eras frequently d^e by the Germans in the 
late war with France ; or cars’whioh o<mld carry men whose horses 
were disabled (and horses fail far quicker than men), and which could 
go wherevmr a gun could . go, might be. made use o£. The idea of 
having a separate corps is scouted in lormgn armies. It is thought 
that it would soon become a spedes of had cavalry and indifferent 
infantry, or bad infantry and indifferent cavalry. In countries 
where horsea or ponies -abound, such a force can easily be raised 
among the adventurous *8pirits, of whom there are always plenty, 
officers and men, ready to volanteer for a stevioe which offers so 
many elements of danger. It must be remembered that the horses 
of mounted infantry require feeding as mach as cavalry, and this 
would necessitate 4m increase of transport, with, which an English 
army is never too well provided. That our cavalry can do well as 
mounted infantry was exemplified by tbe 10th hussars in the Soudim. 
In any case it would be, with our cavalry in its present condition, 
premature to think of raising a new kind of mounted force. 

If proof were required of the insuffioienoy of our cavalry even 
for a little war, what oocuxred when a brigade and a regiment of 
divisional cavalry were ordered to Egypt in 1882 would amply afford, 
it. There was no difficulty in sending out so>smaU a body as three 
squadrons of tire hcusehdld brigade, but the three Ibw raiments were 
found to be of thmnadves quite unfit for service^ being in want of 
officers, men, and hemes.* These had to be taiken from the remainder 
of the cavaljpr. Kb Ic^ ^han 28 offioeis, inelitding 4 captains of 
troops, were taken from their ^ntfos and attached tq tiie regiments 
for service, one of which had ao1»ally»to hbrrow 8 captains and 11 
subalterns. Indeed so gnurt stress for , officers diming tho 

campaign that the eervioel o£ ^ogentleffimi ^vSling in Egypt, 
who hod formerly been, in Ahe greed%.,t^ptedi by the 

autiiorities; TqlanteM's to: fill for foon all 

quartersb fitd the deficient ht ht^sea 
trained aniipals fit for serrice in Gteirt 
alone 200 horses werif drawn. ,]^~ti^fint 
out no less titan 21 r^ments were rqjreseildiBi - 
be asked', "How could discipline and dn^ h^mbeen oaivied out in 
regiments so denuded, end what wovdd have happened had they also 
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been compelled to go on aervtce P” For the regiments sent abroad 
what could huTe been worse than flooding them with oflloerp, men, 
and horses who had never met before the day of embarkation in their 
lives P All were new to each othmr, r^menis, leaders, staff, regi* 
mental ofiScers, non-oonunisi^ed officers, men^and horses, l^e 
success attained by t&o bavil^i^b^ dssenm cTedit^ hut to send a 

force so constituted aj^linitadm^|p ]posseslfl^g'we&4l^dned and well* 
officered cavalry aoeuitoitHid t«r%o^ to|[e(hMr wbtdd be a dangerous 
experiment. " 

The question astolimr .the'pnsent stateof affitirs is to be remedied 
has long exercised the minds of idlilary Numerous schemes 
have been proposed, and War 0£M oommittecfs have considered plans 
submitted to them for the remganisatioa of the.oavaliy, but all these 
have been baaed on the idea that an increase of men or horses must 
be avoided at all hazards. Yet it is simply the want of numbers that 
renders our present organisation defective. The system adopted in 
the infantry of linking two regiments together, i flmimilatm g their 
uniforms, and making all ranks interchangeable, would give no 
increase of strength whatever. To keep nine regiments at homo as 
feeders for tbesame number in India would be to aot on the assump* 
tion that danger was only possible in that part of tiie empire. This 
expedient would only !bave 10 regiments of the line for European 
service, viz. 6 for the Ist line and 5 as links to supply their 
wants, for if the regiments l|nked to those in India were to be sent 
abroad the whole system wbuld break down. The extravagance of 
keeping a whole regiment in an efficient state merely to train men 
and horses finr anothw vhen this could be dene by one squadron is 
apparent. Even the desperate expedient ef disbanffing some of our 
small number of rej^ments in order to increase ^e strength of the 
remainder woi|ld be pfreferable to this scheme. 

It is now eleven years since General, then >0010001, Yalentino 
Baker, in a leeture delivered at the Vnit^ Service Institution, vainly 
urged the imperative n#Be88ity of increasing the strength of our cavalry 
regiments in peace time to 760 mqn, of maintaining constantly a 
sufficient number of horsei^ and of establi^shing a jystesn of reserves 
of tbe latter whieh could ewly be drawn upon' if. iranted.' The late 
Inspector'Generid of (ktvalty. Sir Fredmioh Fitzw has recently 

brought the .8ub|e^ j^toffunmiily before tike ^^[nuie of Oemmons, and 
pointed out kmreiwmg Jhe number of squadrons 

in a regimenf ^ Inwall interest now shown by Members 

of ParliaBimit'^'ifii^iBbSllffll^ not of f, party nature affbrds 

littk hope that, the Government, his 
WQn^ will have lildliei^^ 'effe^ If the proposals of the twd abeve- 
niyied offieers, who thoroughly know the wants of the English 
eavdry, wwe ad<^ted, and if the 19 regiment of the line, net subject 
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to Indian regulationB (although the latter as urgently require aug> 
mentat^n) were raised to d squadrons of 150 men and 130 horses, 
the proportion of cavalry to infantry, of which we possess 83,000, 
ozclttsive of those in India, would be as ' 1 to 6 only.' Even if 12 
regiments were so Wintained,. and tiie remaining 7 were augmented 
to 5 squadrons' of llfO^^tMA nnd be 

sent onliervice C0B^3^'!in by a second line of 

trained soldiers, wh^’^the depdi nq^adtOBS assembled at targe 
stations would snpidy the wants of tlbw in ihe.^d and remain at 
home as the last reserve. ‘ ' '' * 

The regiments of household , cavalry,' whosie tnlue was admitted 
even, by the most hostile military critics daring the Egyptian cam- 
paign, and whQse duties daring peace, owing to Ae sm^Uness of the 
number of men, are far heavier than those perfmmed by any other 
cavalry in Europe, 'might also advantageously bd raised to 650 
men, but the hmitod harraoh accommodation in the vicinity of 
London would probably prevent any large increase in the 
number of horses. Kor would the expmse — ^that eonsideration 
to which the efficiency of our army has so often boOn sacrificed 
— ^bo so great as might at first sight be supposed ; for increased 
numbers would permit of the adoption of the much-to>be-desired 
squadron system, under which the presedi staff and non-com- 
missioned officers would suffice for a regiment of 5 iquodrons. The 
augmentation, with the exception of the jgfficers for the fifth squadron, 
would he otmfined to the horses and ‘the private soldier, whose 
pay is very little more than that of ^the in&ntiy. - The standard of 
education being much* higher and the ratio of onme far lower in 
the former than i^the latter; as proved by the annual' army returns, 
it is a question whether it would not bo more eeonomiotd to have 
more cavalry men and less infantry. * . 

It has frequently been suggested that a closer connection should 
be drawn between the aqgular %ui the> yeomanry oairalty in order 
that horses after being trained might be kbpt by the lattm* until 
required for war puTgoses.. A sys^ might also be organised under 
which persons wiling to regu^to^ their horses as available for the 
public service at a fixed price in bfWe of wax Aould receive periodi- 
cally a small sum provide the qu^ty &nd conditica of the animals 
was satisfactory. Wi^ther either '^.t'the^ schemes fa feasible or 
not, it would be most desirable that>;;||i^;^h.ereabo^'.^ fit 

for the cavalry ihottld be known, an#^il|^^e existiBg in 

the country. Eyen^.<{jpimg the . 188!2 the 

greatest difficulty was exj^iimced in htrtbto of 

stamp, and these ha^ to he sent out qtdtovljttdiiidned of 

them never having had a bit in their smu^i- ■ 

Until the cavalry is in a proper state it ^ assert that the 
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£a glish army ia in a perfect state of offictenoy. No army can be so 
if one branch of it is not. That Uie whole machine mfiy work 
properly eaoK spring must be Enished with the same oare^" was said 
by the great Fcederick in reilatien to the army. The Gommandmr-in* 
Ghiof is reported to hare stated lately in public that the army was 
insnfficient in point of nmnbetw far the dntieaimiMMd upon it. To 
no portion of the amQr ooollid the WMds i^y more strongly than to 
the cavalry. The reipoinaibility rests on those who, no matter to 
which political party they have Itolonged, have, to avoid the odium of 
increased expenditure^ Uft to their sueeessoxt in offiee the difficulty 
of solving tho prohlmn. But surol/the House of Commons, which 
willingly accepted the enormous cost of tho abolition of tho pur- 
chase systmn, under the belief that thereby the army would bo ren- 
dered efficient, and who have this year voted more'than three millions 
for “non-effective** services, would not refuse the comparatively 
insignificant sum which would render one branch of it “ effeetiva” 
The British cavalry has proved on many a hattle-fidid what can bo 
accomplished by courage, order, and discipline. When it has failed 
it has been due |(> faults more pardonable in that arm than in others — 
to rookless leading against overwhelining odds, to the ardour of 
pursuit, or to the contempt of tactics. It yields to no other in tho 
proud record of its icchievements. Well disciplined, well trained, 
and well mounted, perfect in p^fvonnel and matiriel, imbued with tho 
best spirit, it cannot be denied that, owing to the paucity of its 
numbers and consequent weakness of its component parts, and to tho 
absence of reserves, it is, for a European campaign, perfectly in- 
efficient. ^ * 

That something must be done, and that qhickly, is the opinion of 
all those who love their profession and have its interost at heart. 
The “ clouds in the East '* are BtiU lowering. Who knows when and 
where the storm may burst, or how soou the words of Lord Wolseley 
may be umlled to ourselves, “Alas ! .fpr^tiie army that is weak in 
cavalry ’V 


Ebith Fbasbb. 



THE FUTURE OF THE fiOUUAE. 

At great cost vp are sending into tiia hear^ el tbe Soadaa an impor- 
tant expedition, llio^liits oatenidble olgeet is ilte relief of General 
Gordon, pnUio opinion' may not .^probalily compel the English 
Government to do more Aan. thi% and .measares may be taken 
to save the towns of Ehartoum 0x4 bmng in the 
future completely closed to civilisation and commerce. Whatever 
the task of the future, the momcmt ia^ (^portnne for the con- 
sideration of the effect which the official recognition of the so- 
called rights of thwtiaveholder hy our represmtative at Khartoum 
early in the year is likely to have on the condition of thousands 
of unhappy negroes from the upper regions nf the Nile, who 
cither are, or will in the future become, daves.' Uet me first, 
however, say, that if I find it necessary to condemn General 
Gordon's policy, it is not witii any wish to detrao^ from the per- 
sonal character of that gallant officer. At the time the policy I 
am reviewing was pursued, he was in tdegraphic ccanmunioation 
with England, and on the 19th February Lord Granville, speaking 
of him in the House of Lo;i;da, said, “ We take the responsibility of 
everything he does. We have given him a very large discretion, 
and everything he does and we approve, we have comfdete'responsi- 
bility for.” ^ He may, therefore, be spoken of as carrying out a'policy 
for which the Goven^ent of this country aoknowle^^, itself 
responsible, and Which tn copsequenoe is open to £air I 

may mention that 1 am not a member of the Anti-davery Society, 
though 1 fully appreciate the good work done by;thatb<4y in opening 
u home for ^;eed female daves at Cairo, and that my experience of 
the Soudan dates from bjsforeGener^ Gordon went t^re, when 
I visited the oonhtiy for nf own pleasure, and4iad amne oj^rtunity 
of judging tite difficulties -with which 410 had to conteqd. The 
horrors oonneoted with thd dave ti^e which thmi 0me. -pnder my 
personal observation alone were not cply anf^c^t. |e iasti|y my 
making the present protest^- but to r«ader it iae to do so. 

I am aware that the critic in thih/canasr by some, 

that when so devo^,' aUe,' and M .Genmral 

Gordon failed ie atam^ ont davwy.;t%>'M*>.:’J|^ii^ 

BumptnouB to say.anythmg more on 
point to the oirenmstdide that 
slavery is bad in prinbijde^ and ..th4' 

merely to deolahn against it, nideas j6ti. ha^^iia p«uctfc|d remedy 
to propose. To these it may be replSed tiM»t the yay' met that 
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now, by tbe' irony of events', Gloneral, Cbfdon baa und({ae with 
his own hiind,^e.'4^rk-he devoted' yWs of his life to ..ooqomplish, 
is the best pinof %hat bthdr'Btetbods must bo sought to achieve 
the end we desire, thsp the exerci'so of one itutopratic individual 
infiuenoe^ such «» beiar on;:^ Soudan. 'VT’e often 

read in history ^ predoeiiitiiiifiijfli pononality may 

effect wonders fox « mement the^ pm«onality is removed 

from the sphere of '|ta.aetibh;' the fhbrio it 1 m founded on itself falls 
to the ground. Man is filUUo, and dbould provide for the failure of 
his own schemes. ' Whoi Oenera! (Gordon, some years ago, bought 
black ataves and ImrcOd then^lnto his army, he foresaw that people 
would say, “By buybig-elitTes you increase the demand, and in- 
direct' encourage ndda.” “Tes,** he replied, “I alhould 'do so, if, 
after buying them, I still allow;^ the yaids to oonttnue, which of 
course I sfiall not do.” * He did not foresee that the day might come 
when the slave-hunters would revive in sU their cruelty, and that the 
only lasting mark of his poUoy would be the desolate homes in many 
an African village, from which the slaves he had, bought hod been 
taken. Tbe good it was intended to effect is even now passing away, 
'while the evil remains irrevooable, written in tears on tbe sands pf 
Africa. 

And this bimgs me to tbe second qnestbn, tbe true remedy for 
the slave-trad^ ‘ Livingstone .pointed it out long ago ; Stanley is 
working out the {»oblem in Western Africa. It^s to encourage the 
enterprise of Western' commerce in every possible way, to open up 
communications, and Kestablish centres of civilization governed by 
European prihoiples of eqmty, not by Turkish despotism ; tbe remedy 
should come from withfh, not from without. Had half the money 
that was spent by Egypt on the war aminst Abyssinia, been 
devoted to making a roUway from Suakiaffro •Berber, the Soudan 
would not be in its presept oonditiom Oommunities, like nations, 
only become demorauzed when they are Wtionary. As, the popu- 
lation and jwosperity of a colony, increases, the God-feariffg and 
law-abidipg gain tbe asc^danc 3 r over >the ill-disposed; barbaric^ 
pustoms die out like nozioue 'W^eds in a rich paature, and slavery in 
time becomes an anomaly, aa out of plate 'w opld ni^ on tho 
sideboard would he in ^e preceht ^yVt n Hew Zealand least, or 
roast widow at iu - , • 

Tbe killings ■ and pdlygamous institutions of 

Mohametaniaii^'tltBi^ political death, and must, in the 

nature of tbt&g^.4^lk8i tho'iidvaace of Western civilisa- 

tip^ The process may be skw, but it is sure, and every care should 
he takmi not to r^ard it. , Even in Turk^, where these monstrous 
etu^^tutidQe yet linger, for a wHilei tbe signs of their ap^oaching 

' . ' (1) Col. Gordon in CentinJ AMc&« 

VOL. JTir 
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dissolution are evident to all thinking men. Within another half* 
century she will either have had to hegin a new life more in con* 
formity with Western ideas, ot be aw(]>t back into 4tsia. Lord 
Jloaconsfield knew ^perfectly well the ini|MOi^b^fy of supporting 
indefinitely a goVernmeni .like he pre- 
pared a way for the ext^int on the banks of 

tho Sues Canal, a^ {fit O^tthent. which borders our 

high-road to India, the future olwlueh'iio OM can forecast. 

But, it may be ^ed, what use iii it toia& t^ sodding commerce 
and political influence ui a . district yhion it-^hae been decided to 
abandon ? Quite so. |f, we are filing to abandon it, and are 
unable or unwilling at present to carry on the of civilisation, 
that makes it only the more imperative that wO should, do nothing 
which will tie the hands ^f^hture adm{nistratpri''pf tho country^ 
or that will lead to the increase of barbaric OustcAns during 
the time that we abandon it to its fate, ^r^y nb one will 
venture to assmrt that slavery is On institution Which will last 
for ever, or that, in this age of progress, the internal condition of 
that vast territory lying between the Bed Sed and the “Father of 
Waters,” as J)r. Johnson tinned tho'Kile, the highroad to the heart 
of Africa, will be entirely ignored. ’ It will probably be found that 
the-policy we have been pursuing will not only tie the h8Rd.8 of those 
who, in the future, may attempt to administer and .iltvflise this great 
district, but it will<«l8o cause immediate misery to thousands of harm- 
less folk dwelUng in the equatbrial provinces, who will he exposed to 
the inexpressible horrors of a^revived slave tr^e. 

Tbo situation of ‘those unfiirtunate creatures Who ape Vow slaves 
in tho Soudan is all the more worthy of sympathy hboiuise, in 1889, 
they should, accordingly) treaty, have comphstM’^^^ long period 
fixed for their servitowhy . ceasing to be marketable commodities. 
It is much to be regretted that the date when it was demded that slaves 
should no lon(^ he log^ property in the Sbudd), bc long deferred. 

Surely seven yeaiu— ^he did Jewish term of serviti^e-^-is labour long 
enough to earn any muu his liber^. It wonld Wre; Iw^ no. viola- 
* tion of the legitiffia^ rights of .pri|»effy ^ who 

had served that time, freoof of the 
lew; and furtherto decree that no nbWi@^^ 9 p^y w^||^#iooUld theime- 
forward he acquired. Had 0^ 

administration of the Soudan, it Iw he 

foared ; but neither Arebi nor the io 

complicate the rituatioid, •nfld 
would have had to support 

one have veiitured to propose' ^^h 
such a cause dt. stqkc. ^ 

abolished f” said William Pith. fieoaulb 
How much Bjtronger, then, b ' lheVrgdt^^ than 
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gradoal aboli^on ? JB 7 alloviog it to continue even for (Hte hour, 
do not my right honourable friends weaken, do they not desert, 
their own argument, injustice? If, ground of injustice, 

it ought to be silwtb^^l^ 1 ||!^ ought it ” -fod pity 

it is this counsel bonvehtion was 

concluded wliioh of ^fsiro in the Soudan till 

1889 / ' ■ 

It is not, howevdr, iny object to discasa what might have 

been done in the I should -not have rielwred to this con> 

vention, were it that 1884 & the year fixed by it. for rendering 
the possession of slave p^pwty illegal ih Lower Egypt ; and shame 
will it be to u 8 ,^Vhen bur t|Dops hold the land, and out Ministers 
direct its government, if #e eEow the jrear to pass without carrying 
this measure out. That it ie possible te.dp so, the, Prince of Wales 
demonstrated in his speech at the Jubilee of tho Anti-Slavery 
Society. “Slavery,” be said, “was abolished in India in 1846 by the 
simple passing oitaA Act destroying local statutes, luid putting tlio 
free man and the slave on the same footing before tbe law. Tho 
natural result took place, and millions of slaves gratuitously pro- 
cured freedom without any sudden dislocation of the rights claimed 
by their mastero. A phm similar , to this would be found antpst 
cffectudl one in Egypl^'*' Loi^d Qranville on the same occasion spoke 
reprovingly of f^tesmen “ who urged the miserable plea that slavery 
could not be..abol4i^ed on the ground, of tbo rights of property.” 
And yet we find that, against hia better judgment, he followed the 
advice of one whd in his published letters has urged, that very pica 
us a reason whyjdavery <^oald not*be jus'tly abolished in the Soudan,' 
for in another part of his speech he said, “ After the^battle of Tcl- 
el-£ehir I was, most* desirous of giving advice to ;tho Egyptian 
Goverfiment of a very strong and drastip character, and*I was rather 
deterred from proceeding *to that by tha invaluable advice of an 
earnest dvisiian And ’great enemy ' to the.„slave trade, and groat 
genius himMlirjI^mean General Goidbn.” . Mow Ao ope will wish to 
deny tbai|i^i^]^'^^on.u an earnest Cluisiiwi djud a great genias, 
or diat ha W trade ; 

butwe mi^ ^dbujyi^ which ho 

is identified liord Granville and 

his prociwQiill^^W^^ HLhortdhm bath tend ta 

show ihs-t ia ^‘injustice/’ as Pitt truly 

called it, by tho most unflinching 

opposition. is a good* pro^rerb in its way, 

bat it ijl not ad^^j^W ^.jg^vSO far back that you cannot leap at 
afls ,, best meant of carrying out the decree of 1877 as ^regards 
X^wer ^gyptr is, howeytr, a question which^would require a paper 

(1) ** You xDust siiai’ensBtioii, or you muftt allow a teri^ of years’la'lSider 

ttat slSTSiy may onV*-^CoL Ccr(hn in Central Africa* 

Sk If 2 
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to itself, and I can now only earnestly commend it to public atten- 
tion. My present task is with the Soudan, in which unhappy dis- 
trict, 08 has been shown, even the proln^ted vision of emancipation in 
five years’ time, wliich may. have oheet^ the sinking heart of many 
a poor slave. Has now vaoishfd ; .&Qd%e Eng^shmen, I blush to say 
it, have confirmedi^a n^i of*ms]|,tf» sell Ms brotier man. Far 
better would it have been had Gordon neyw bemi sent to the Sondan, 
and the Soudanese garrisons left to make thdr own terms with the 
Mahdi, than that we should,, by word or deed, have given our 
sanction to this great wrong. 

It is true the p^lamation published by OenerU Gordon, stating 
that in future slave-owners will not Iw. interfered with, has been 
explained to refer to domestic slave^. Let us look at this in- 
stitation of domestic slavery. No doubt in some households it has 
the meaning its name implies — that is, the slaves act as servants and 
arc well cared fan; but it is a common practice in the East for men, 
with no meafis of their own, to buy a slave or two on credit, and 
farm the poor creatures out, forcing them to earn enough to pay 
their own purchase-money and keep their master in idleness as well. 
The slave may earn by his indi/stry many times the price his master 
gave for him, but he does not earn his freedom, and, if ho dies pos- 
sessed of any money, the, master can take it and leave the widow and 
orphan of his bondsman destitute. Sadj indeed, is the condition of 
the slaves, male or female, who have' such an owner. Ilope may 
spring eternal in’ the human hroast, but there is little hope for 
them ; a life ^f incesSant toil, and, in the case of women, often of 
infamy as well, is all they have tp look forward, td, till, when they 
have ceased to he longer able to gain the income their tyrant expects 
of them, death from s^rvation or ill-treatment puts an end to their 
miseries. ' * .. . 

A great deal has beenrsaid about the^compensation due to slave- 
owners, but to my ldss|ender conscience it seems that compensation 
is due to the'dave, who ]^as spdDt the beat years ot his life in labour 
which his maste* never had any right to demand, of him. However 
this may be, it is certaiij^that if wesohctloQ slavery in antj 

fonui»it creates a demand for slaves, and t^e market' Vill be supplied 
by raiding ; for in the East it is Qot the custoin .to. breed slaves on 
a large scale, as we did in our We^j^h)dm The supply 

being so near at. hand, it is cheaper to o^in % raidk^ 
age when they are fit for worjb ^ Gjwmjsal Ctofdon’s 

misaon wu simply, to anmige. iMr the the Scudan 

garrisons, as was stated in Parlmmtot, how toifld.lus p^sibly enforce 
any distinctions between^domestio slavey ,a9.d whcaesalo slave-dealing 
in a oountry that was about to be evacuated,? here it may 

be observed, that exactly in proportion to the vigilance our cruisers 
display in watebing for slave-dhows crossing too Bed Sea, will the 
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suffeilngs of slaves whom it is intended to smuggle over become more 
intense ; because they have often to be conveyed by out-of-the-way 
routes, where food water cannot be obtained, in order that they, 
may not be discovered. Lastly, does anyone who knows the 
East seriously believe that a proclamation, emana^g froi^ the 
British Goveram^t, and swctionii^ thepossesidol' and. sale of slaves', 
however ingeniodsljr ii^,^^|B''un^rBtood by the 

majority of OrientiQ|f^’'^^’J^ii^iiN^’' to alone P 

Certainly not. All ' wfll ttodferi^iid ‘ is the power which 
has invariably used her ntm^t.slfotts to su|q^reit slavery in every 
part of the globe, has suddenly MVers^ the p<dicy of a century and 
proclaimed openly in favour of slave-holders, lest they should be 
subject to •' regret” as tite proclamation quaintly puts it. What will 
they care about fine distinctions drawn in Parliament P They will 
simply see that a good time has come for the slave-merchant, and bo 
prompt to take advantage of it. 

Now it is within the lunge of probability that the rebellion, and 
in fact the whole prestige of the bfahdi, may collapse before the 
advance ’of a po'werM English force to Khartoum. King Theodore’s 
power crumbled to pieces the momOnt we approached his stronghold 
of Magdola, and he discovered that he could not retire beyond our 
reach. J ust os J&fahomet All’s presence at Khartoum completed the 
conquest of the Soudan, it is quite possible that our arrival there 
will ensure the submission of the Arab tribes, and that Lord Wolseley 
will find himself ^ble to apxwint governors chosen from among the 
native chiefs, who, having a wholesome dread of English power, will 
undertake to keep the trade routes open. In such an event it is 
important that England should make it cleaAy understood that she 
will give no recognition whatever to any right the slaveowner may 
attempt to claim over his fellow-beingi^ and that 'she will not allow 
governors appointed with her sanction to quote General Gordon’s 
proclamation as an excuse for conniving at an illicit slaVc trade. 

It has been urged,. that we are powerless, to emonoipato the 
slaves, General Gordon’s proclamation uan do no barm. This is a 
grave erroir. By officially declarip^ the legality of slave property, 
wo, in the ^^plaoe, make it a safb investment which will encourage 
its acquisition, and in the s^nd {>lace, wo'pui tha whole power of 
the law at fhe diipofi^ Qf sluvu-ownar. Tf a dave escapes from 
his master and to -a local . goyemar for protection, the 

representative of jffid law w^il'have no choio5 bat\o give him back ,* 
th^ masted csgi'dla^iti^ aiilM^ of iho-Govemment to recover his 
property, while pftrty; has no redress. If, on 

the contrary, of alava property were steadily ignored, 

a slave-owner applying to a local official to assist him in recapturing 
a dave would be told that he could receive no assistance, as the ^ve 
was not recognised as legal property. This might not put an end to 
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t^yery, but it would make it the interest of the master to treat hie 
slaves kindly in order that they should not run away from him, and 
would act as a direct deterrent to the investment of capitid in daves. 
It will be seen, therefore, that eves' though it may not now be 
possible to lake measures to. suppreas davm^ in the Soudan, the 
Official recognition tim r^^;^.'tiho. alate*mrner.iitast senondy 
affect the condition if il|^|{iniV^^, tdnd.*to ntimnlate the 

traffic. ■ ” '• * 

It is true that this procured the safe 

arrival of Gordmi^t Khartoum. 'i db.'BOji; hasitate to say it would 
have procured the safe arrival pf anybtidy,-,Tefj. much as it would be 
safe for a member of Parliammit to visit a-4en of thieves and mur- 
derers, if be went provided with a message ^m .the Home Secretary 
to the effect that the police of a paternal Gtovermneni, fearing they 
might “regret” sevrae measures, woold in. future, regard their 
operations with indifference ; for the worst seeunffied -would be so 
delightodat the good news that he could hardly w^h to harm the 
messenger. But was not the price too-great to pay, aSd where was 
the use of Gordon’s undoifbtod personal prestige if it was* thought 
nooessary to send such a message before him ? If the only object 
of General Gordon’s mission bad been to gettbe gwrrison of Khartoum 
down to Berber at once, he could easily have e^ted that object under 
cover of this proclamation. But, most unwisely^ it' was not only 
decided that the ^riisons of . Senaar mid Kassalarixpuld be relieved 
from Khartoum instead of from-i^yssiida, but t^t 'Gordon should 
be empowered to settle the nomination '6f the future na.tive adminis- 
trators of the country, thus kee^g up a smnblance of Egyptian 
authority which there Vas no power to sup^rt, mstead of frankly 
withdrawing from the place, ‘as we did in the case Ahyssmia, and 
leaving the tribes to settle thbir government among themselves. 

There were only two really frasthle policies applicable to the 
Soudan : onb to e8taldi8h.^ain , equitable administration supported by 
British arms; the Ot&er. to abandon th(i e&unt^ absolutely, and leave 
the native chiefs to themselves, even at the risk of there being a 
period of anarchy, The tbira^oonrse, adqpt^ %y the Government 
— the expression, of a hope ^atGmeral Gqrdc%^|Otdd remain at 
Khartoum for some time!, was l^past liiciriy to good rtoults, 

because, without any physifVil $ot^ to 1^ it ^tomtipted to con- 
tinue an Egyptian con^l hatoM to ^ mtivM^ / enp^h to 

undermine General Gordon’s chances 
mission ibom the Khedive^ cod, the 
he could settle the locolv^venunent 
The reason why General Gordon 
sion from the Khedive, is a potot 

been properly understood.- Ihe So«i«iissci§W!e;:feto!^ 'bO '. hoi^ 
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pronad down and oppreesed % memben of tbo Turkish goyeming 
otassappointed from li^ 7 pt,that they abhor Egyptian officials with the 
bitt^ rancour begotof aeoumulated wrongs ; the influenceof the Mahdi, 
indeed the wh<de rebeDion, is nothing but the natural outcome of this 
feeling amoi^ a pesflewh^ after being c^^ceesed for generations, 
ha?e saddetdy- d Ss ej pN ff ^ a ^ ''^ are staren^ than their ^ants. 

the Egyptian goi:s^ii^-:iitto<^e East, 4ftioan*slaTe toule owed 
its developmeati; exerted one 

slave oarav|n ye«ri^^ mft Eebehr made the slave traffic the 

staple cmnmeroe of tha province and though some men ^w rich, 
the people of the ihtmior . suffered in pro^rtimi. True, General 
Gordon proposed m sppdirti Ae deso^dants of former saltans as 
governors to the diffimeni dis^ta o$. the Soudan, hut they were to 
receive thw app<dlBtments through hititV aa Egyptian *Oovemor- 
General ; and t^'nstives Only eaw a ob^ge of name with no pros- 
pect of sbaking off'Ihe old tyranny. So fcmg as Egyptian officials 
appointed the governors of the Soudan, what guarantee had they 
that when General Gordon departed *th^ would not be. harassed us 
before f Nay, they had. the certainty of it, irhen such a King Stork 
as Zebehr was pi^osed .as 1^ suooessor. Thus if any attempt is 
made, as most cei^i[nly it should he made, to leave a government 
behind us when our troops retire from tim ,|)astem Soudan, the 
appointment of tim governors shanld not again be placed in the 
hands of EgJIpt. An English rmdent should he appointed at Soakim, 
until such time as it might be found safe to establish him at Khar- 
toum. To%im the ohiefs of the Arab tribes should be instructed to 
come for advi^ 'By him alone, the appointment of such gevemors 
as maybe best able, to perform tbeir duties should be sanctioned. 
The people should be taught that England does not wish them to be 
again oppressed by Egyptian rulers, and that they have everything 
to gain frenn friendly relations with tiiis countiy. Iff short the old 
blunder of attempting to'keep up a seipblance of Egyptian power in 
the Sottdmi, when we havn^praotioally forced j^ypt to absoudon that 
country, must hot be oommitled aliam. 

•We bave^midy to glanoeif^'nvento. to Sj^ how disastrous was 
the pdioy we tided to pxuvhes ; general Govdmt^s efforts to retain 
for Egypt a mrt doshri^^ he had no 

witiistimd^^^,ftS$^(^ jd(KFe.^^ wMch was to have done 

SO much. who wmt on a purely peaceful 

- ^Uigerent, and said in another 

pockmsttoh 

" My advice has'liiot' been listened to, and*! am therefore forced 

my w^ tO'iond fmr British troops, who are now on the road 
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and will arrive in a few days. 1 shall severely punish all who will 
not change their conduct.” * 

In reply to a question in Parliament, Lord E. Fitzmauidee did not 
deny that such a proclamation had been issued, but he did deny that 
Ih'itish troops had been ordered to Khartonin or were on their way 
thither. Supposing; ther^pre, tha^ the version of the proclamation 
published in the paperp he cm!reei^.^»i^.fn|r(^e imagine a more rash 
announcement or.(me^^(m Uh^y xeqiect for English 

authority ? The Ori^tals, who afw <h,«iu4!i!e8 past-masters in tho 
art of vaunting, must have wondm'ed to cm the fdenipotentiary of a 
great nation issue a statement w^ich a few days alone wero sufficient 
to contradict, and,it is nb wonder if things went ■ horn hod to worse 
at Khartoum. There must have been sad equivocation somewhere ; 
cither General Gordon did order troops to be sent to him or he did not. 

Meanwhile, in the same iqiirit as our peaeqful agent's warlike 
threats, we killed a few thousand Arah^ many of them fathers .of 
families, on the Hed Sea shore, not because they were slave-traders 
and refused to give up their horrible traffic, hut because they refused 
to disperse when ^i^e ordered them to do so, though we wore careful 
to tell them that we were not at war with them, and even went so 
far as to place a letter on a flagstaff to apprize them of the fact. 
These poor people were fighting for th&ir ;re]^oas convictions 
and to shake off the' burdensome yoke of Egyptian rule, under which 
they had gromied for many generations. Had a European people 
been fighting under similar conditions, perhaps We sWidd have been 
told that it was a struggle for faith and freedom. HW can these 
ignorant Arabs be supposed to have understood that w:earere not at 
war with them, when tKey saw our flag floating side by side with 
that of Egypt P However, oui* troops kill^ them by l^ousands, and 
wo may have succeeded in striking terror into our ad-versaries ; but, 
bravely as our men fought, we can scarcely be said to’have won any- 
thing but barren laufels in the Soudan. The roads to Berber and 
Khartoum still remain clo{«fl, and we ard‘ very mut^ .in the same 
position WiO were before General Graham took tho fields while the 
only lasting {dew qf work We hav< deny is to slay a large number of 
the population, and inform the elave-cbhjers that we oflpim^y reoogpaise 
their horrible industry. Surely if had iot dm.pOWOr to put down 
slavery in the Soudan, V^Pm^ht at leasl have^. lefrainbd from sanc- 
tioning it. , 

Slavery in the Webt Indian oolonte8.,.wns .$m|i^^6'.l^..this East 
African trade has yet ano^er element of hor^^|^^^.vhb^ 

guard Eastern harems, and aie the.out(KH»»4^,^WM®®>®*d*^^^^ 
Wities. Yet though With virtuouaiadignaiSoh 
Hewett withdraw a proolamatien, which threatened 
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man, no cry of national indignation has arisen ibr the recall of the 
prwlamation 'which, because it gi'ves a direct stimulus to slave' 
dealing and sanctions the possession of slaves in the future, will be 
virtually the death*'warrant of hundreds of innocent' c^aturos, male 
and female, children and old persons, who will in the next few years 
perish by fatiiine and thirst, ’’toposure and cruelty ^ now shot by their 
captors or exposed to . a^st l awful violence j -how sinking ex* 

hausted and fevei!Mrt^!M^%'^^^^ the desert, 

strewing the dreafy route liO ' the shores of Red Sea with their 
bones, or only reaeohing theh* journey’s end to find a fresh instal- 
ment of hard blows and harder work appoihted them by their un- 
feeling taskmasters, to whotn, should they date to run away,* it 
appears, as matteib now e^nd, that they will he handed hack under 
the very folds of the Britislr ^g. 

In reviewing our past action in the Soudan, I hayo endeavoured 
to show that neither the ^lioy of ooncOiation wi& which we com* 
menced, nor that of intimidatien with which we continued, lias 
produced any practical result. It is not now necessary to enter into 
the question of the proposed anointment of Zobehr t*a8ha as a 
successor to Gordon, because the Government have decided that 
they cannot sanction the proposal ; nor could they have come to 
any other decision. You mi^ not wish your sheep to stray, but 
clearly it is neither right nor safe to give them a wolf as a shepherd ; 
^better far that they should ran wild. With regard to the appoint- 
mout of the Mahdi to the Sultanatei of Koi^ofan, if, as Lord 
Ilartington stated on April 3rd, 'it was General Gordbn’s conviction 
that “ To seoure the quiet of Egypt and settled government in the 
Soudan, it was necessary that tjbe Mahdi 'and the rqlielKon of which 
the Mahdi was tW head should be Completely subdued and crushed,” 
the dignity of England would perhaps have been better maintained 
had such an a|qiointment never been offered to the false prophet. 
However, the appointhmnt was cancelled, the Mahdi haVing shown 
himself sufiSoiently coimrtent to scruple’aJbout accepting office from 
unbelievers, though the unbelievers did not scruple to offer it to 
him. But Geatoral Gordon has not*heeu able, ns he had hoped, to 
<' subdue a&d Crash " tke Mdhdf ’ with the recfoucees ho found at 
Khartoum. Lord Hartington said, "He left this country with the 
most distinct andl de^ iKderstanding, repeadd over and over again 
by myself, that the ixtusion whidi’he was going to undertake was 
one to bo undt^aksn'wi^ resources as he iftight find on the 
spot, and ^ British expeditioi;^ for the relief of 

Khartoum or ahy 

The dispatch of tW {aNMint expedition is a sufficient proof that 
General Gordon overtsited his powers. Even had General Gordon 
succeeded in estalfiidiing such a government as he designed, it would 
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have been stamped vitb an official recognition of ala'veiyasBnworthj 
of England as it would bare been cruelly unjust ; and vbmi General 
Oordcn withdrew from the Soudan, that country would either haTO 
relapsed again into anarchy, or the reins of power would hare had 
to be placed in -the gra^ of aome trondianded tyrWt like Zebehr. It 
is useless to ffupil>se that the i^;ain submit them- 

Belves wiUingly ■■■• 

What then u !Qie Soudan 

must be honestly aei^i|(td lrcin''d%y^|f>aB.we‘<oangiha]ly ds(^^ it 
should be. If she Is uuaUe id zetahi it ^^iher oymfamu^ it is clearly 
not our duty to reeoaquer it'^r her had to; f<noe the people again 
into the powar of ITer corrupt Faxffias; We have already slain far 
too many of Gie Soudanese without any (dear eljdot, mid it is now 
time that we should propose to oursdivet a de&iite line of action. 
There is no reason why we should aUow -the Soudan to sink back 
into barbarism. Common humanity, the-^ interesto of civilisation, 
indeed our own interest, w^hich is great, In the Ihture commercial 
developmmit of Africa, and the lives ,that have lieen and may 
yet be sacrificed in the Sondan,pU demand that sennetbing more 
than a march up to Khartoum with a mighty force and then a march 
back again should be aoomnpliahed. Our greatest military authority 
has decided that the direct advance on Khartoum, up -the valley of 
tho Kile itf the best; and even those trho do not agree with him 


must admit that so able a soldier would hardly have staked his 
military reputation on fidlowing this route tmless he had serious* 
grounds for hUdeoision. But, even though our gra^als have raason 
to believe t^t the Kile route will be the best for the ianx^ to follow, 
the railway from. Sualum to Berber will yet ‘have to be constructed, 
if we wish to keep open the road to Kbortonni^and to command 
access to the heart of Africa, for it is by this xouteAbat fuel con be 
more easily conveyed to tho steamers that ply on-’the Kile. The 
ezistenoo of such .railway alone will give ua- tontrd'^over the tribes 
inbaluting the desffirt on*the eastern aidb of *the rivar.^ £vmi from 
a strategical poiAt of view &e Suakim line would, be valuable, as 
threatening flank of any fnoveAieht the AfDih^i might wish to 


make on Lowers Egypt. ...Had ftift railway krtWOm- Snakim and 
Berber been oonsttnote^ aome yearO i^p^ it WMlil hiveaaved us firom 
our present troubles i#thoi^daa. luu alioady ehown 

that it is possible to eriid>liBh and 

Khartoum. Join' Khartoum with of steam, 

and'What*s dasajjlAg.pi^j^ is 

thropist and the pioneer. ' ' 

It will, I believe, be 'ffinnd 
venient ndlitary and polirical ^ 
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between that pcwt and latitude N. 15^ to be rendered independent 
and governed bj native ebiefs under Englisb protection.^ That tbo 
principal Arab foibes would be -willing to jiim themselvea under 
such proteotiMi 'there ia little doubt, and the read would thus be 
kept clear to tbo’Vis^om’ic^'ihe Upper' Nile^ and a door left open for 
the ad-vance of. ^.wrould .be a noUe: thin^ indeed, if 

this Bxiti^ the turning* 

point in the devek^iwi^ll^^ which is destined 

to be one of the would be worse 

than a crime if out* letai^eair'froia the country 

were only to give a dnte 4o ^^epdeh wh^ 4 iree flung back into 
barbarism and closed to mviliaidibn. 

The question may sow be asked, what will be the future of the 
Soudan if 'our troops ai^ Gtmeral Gordon depart, and leave the 
people to theuttelveBp /Will ^ remaiif .a -scene d anarchy and 
bloodshed P J think hoi. 'P^en General €k»rdon’s relief has been 
accomplished by an English fbrt^, the Arabs, like the Abyssiulans, 
will acquire a wboles^e resp;^.ior the far*reacbing arm o^ British 
power, and when the last S^ptian'troops have departed and there 
is no longer a common flre to flght, the nomad tribes will bo only 
too glad to return to the more peaceful occupations of caniel bopeding 
and commerce, irom vdiicb they derive the greater part of their 
wealth. Only there mi^ he no corrupt Turkish officials appointed 
over them by Egyptian iq^uenoe to stir them up toTflreah revolt, nor 
must there be any officitil recognition by British dfioers of the rights 
of the slave-owner. If we cannot abo]^sh slavery in the Soudan, we 
must at least not sanction it in any fonn; a great” nation like 
England, even -if ii were supposed politically ezp^ent to do. so, 
must never ooh^^tenanoe cruelty and in3aBtioe by -word or deed. 

And when this wave of ^cmaticism has passed, as pass it will, I 
trust it may be our 'part to initiate a new conquest of the Soudan 
more gloiimis Aaa^that of Mahomet Ali, not by slayiri^ the people, 
or by annexing distant prtfvinces, like iMaail Pasha, before we have 
developed tSe-refourees of those nearer bomb ^ but by proceeding 
step by 8^ o^tbe path^ctf mfilunilon,**7inaki9^ l^d^ays, opening 
communieatloti^ cnoopnegiii^l ^e nis ati or^ and ((wfaUdishing fair and 
friendly inieinsnrsa wfl£ shall our 

work pra^-; and.gmtd aiSOe lost the 

Soudan by M of isMindm it?** Int it be for England 

to teach tlm industry# and* justice to tho in- 
habitants' of the power and oxamplo 

of her cmamsa^- let il^be known through the length 

and breadth of A^Bd^ .^t4;bere Englishmen go thbre justice and 
merey fifllow, and'^tiu^ Ihe ^r slave flying from persecution shall 
never fitil to find protection and kindness beneath the Union-Jaok. 

E.'A. Dn CossoN. 



LORD SALISBURY AS FOREIGN MINISTER. 

I.v an article publji^ed ia, the Sviy of the Fortnightly 

Review on Loi\l Saliebaiy^ jttstide dtft, as it seems to me, done 
to the qualities whi6h he'd&play^'iir^^ he held the seals of the 
Foreign OfRce. As to 4he estimate Ib^hd him in his capacity 
of. domestic statesman, I express ho qpinioh.., My concern, is ex> 
cliisivcly with his poltc;^ as foreign .Minister during Ijord Bea- 
cou>iield’s last Government, with the ideas which animated it, and 
witii the use ho made of the materials with which he had to deal. 
1 shall carefully leave all Misputatloos matter oat' one' side; and 
shall limit myself to facts that adpiit of officii^ and documentary 
proof. My remarks will not be in the natdre of a^ panegyric, an 
apology, or a rejoinder ; but simply an impartial retrbspect of Lord 
tSfilisburj^’s administration of the foreign affairs of Great Britain. 

( It is ncccssar.v to go back to the y^r 1876, when the Conference 
of Constantinople, at which Lord Salisbury drst made his bow to 
tlio plenipotentiaries of Europe os a diplomatist, was held. The 
cliief object of Lord Salisbury's mission, as defined by himself in a 
dispatch dated Januaiy 22, 1877,* was the "conclusion of a peace 
between Russia Uhd Turkey.” The means by which he endeavoured 
to accomplish that end were the application of such pressure to the 
T’urto as would securo the reforms in the insurgent provinces 
demanded by Russia. The alternative to these conoefsions was war. 
A large portion of the Omar’s army had been mobilised with a view of 
enforcing the Russian claimd One chance of pres^ting the peace 
of Eastern Europe remained — the recognition by Turkey of tbe fact 
tliat, in the event of her obstinacy, En|land would act with Russia. 
This strikes tiie kejmote of Lord Salisbury's policy. It was impos- 
sible for |iim to resist the Russian requisitions, dt to deny their 
reasonableness ; the utmost he could hope was, while admitting this, 
to induce Russia to abandon some of her mqie peretuptory demands. 
The result of tfalh'^mderstanditig he ^jbbli^ed witii Genercd Igna- 
tiev was that Russia finally conseii^* to n emnpromise, mid by 
degrees modified her Origii^l '^^ews until, ^ey rtoched the " irre- 
ducible minimum.” l^rd ^alishmy', . 'having wod. over Russia to 
moderation, was prepapsd»to force the/abdi^pti^ioe.df proposals, as 
amended, on the Forte by gammoning ^ Hut at 

this exceedingly critical juncture an oibsttu^ vihidiihe may Ot may 
not have foreseen was interposed in his :jpith,, arid the ^rit whieh 
be had done, or wus doing, us British 'pli^ipOteiitiaii^'dn: th'e Bos- 
• (1) No. 8. iSTT. ; ' 
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phorus was undone by Lord Derby on tbo Thmnos. The then 
Foreign Secretary informed the Turkish Ambassador in London 
that, “ Her Majesty’s Government did not theniselres meditate or 
threaten the employm^l^j^.MliTe measures of <^roion in the event 
of the proposals oJT by thetyorte.” ‘ Tho 

Porte, thus relieved pi i^:app:^eiifsrdxis of intervention on the 
part of England, and that^’hotwitbston^ng Lord Derby’s 

assurances of neutrality, Eh>g^d yron^ eventaaUy throw in her lot. 
with Turkey, contenfptnously rejeoted the proposals of the conference, 
and began to drift irrevocably into ^ar. The conference, in other 
words, had failed; but it ^as because the co>operation of Lord Derby, 
necessary for the exertion of Lord tBalisbuty’s idea, had been 
wanting. 

Towards the close of Marob, 1878, XiOrd Derby, following tho 
example of Xiord Canmrvon, left the vDabinet, an4 Lord Salisbury 
was installed in the vacant^ffioef: He signalised his accession to it 
by tho famous oironlar of *ApVil 1, 1878. This document has been 
criticised for its tone of menaoe, and for its proclamation of preten- 
sions which were fifterwards ignominjously dropped. How fur is 
this description justified by its contents?* It is simply a State 
puper, of admitted dialectical power and great literary vigour, de- 
signed to prove that the stipulations of the Tfbi^ty of San Stephano 
ought to be submil^ as a whole to a European congress. Kussia, 
it will be remembered, had claimed to reserve her liberty of action in 
the matter, and had declined to . state the precise articles of that 
diplomatic* instrument which , she would consent to discuss. Lord 
Salisbury maintained that the combined effect of^ the stipulations of 
the treaty would depress almost to the point of entire subjection 
the Govemment .of‘ .Constantinople. He then proceeded to enu- 
merate the speoifio*term8 of the document,* and contended in 
weighty language not that they should .all be cancelled, but that 
they should aU be considered by the European Powers in council 
assembled.’ Prince Gortchakoff’st itply to the circular was to tho 
effect that thettet of the preliminary Iheaty :of San Stephano had 
been officially communicated, to the Powers, the^ at the Confess 
each Power would have full. Hberty of app^ciation «|»nd criticism, 
and that nothing 4D.ore^lhan th^ same %ghi tras claimed for Russia. 

Another di$OQl^.|ii^ pzfnrat^ itsell^ O^Hvile Prince Bismarck 

not, he pl«W^.' to undobtand, preside over a 
failure. It was (di^ . that before tbd German Chancellor took the 
England and Russia, as the powers principally concerned, must 
agree to the bases on which the new treaty was to bo concluded. 

(1) jirhy, Xo. 2. 1877. P. 182. 

(2) Turkejff No. 25. 1878. , 
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Unless, therefore, England had been prepared to take np<m keraelf 
the responsibility of frustrating the Congress, the negotiattons between 
Lord Salisbury and Count Schouraloff, Were an indiepensable part 
of its preliminaries Th^ rented in t^t is Imewn as th»Salis- 
buiy*Schourah>ff Agreemeh^i extenrively and 

violently demonnoe^ riieh disor^table 

to Lord Salisbu^yv bo^ lh'ltli^ ai^^^eon^^ But if'the 

matter be looked at a plain that some 

such compact was abselitel^ ne^swry^^li'l^e'fhterests of European 
diplomacy. Nor is it easy td pereeird kidtr Salisbury could 
have adopted a different prooedui^ . tpSin drawn up 

by him with Count Schouviloff, contained: -^sence of the stipu- 
lations that were afterwards embiodied ip ilLtii! Treaty' of Berlin, 
which Lord Beaoonsfiold subsequently proclaimed from the house- 
tops as a triumph of his jpolioy, andwlueh was Oc^pted by the 
English nation as the conditions bf an*honCfUrable pence. Secrecy, 
of coarse, there was, for without seerdby^here can 1^ no diplomacy. 
Etiquette dictated in the first instance a Oertain amount of reserve. 
The agreement of the Engli^ minister and the.Eussian ambassador 
required the unanimouS sanction of Europe before it could be valid, 
and tbe Powers met in#oongress would scarcely have consented to 
ratify an arrangemeilt submitted to them as confessedly being the 
result of the independent deliberations of two of^|ir'namber. Lord 
'Salisbury W'as therefore jdedged to silence — bound by the most 
stringent ojoligations to maintain the reserve which both He and Count 
Schouvaloff had solemidy promised on behalf of their Governments. 
Ilod he acted in^ any other manner he would have insured the 
ftiluro of the Conference and might have precipitated a European 
war. Whmi, thcorefbre, he was questioned as to the accuracy of 
the version pf the ag^reemlnt 'published in the' CHcSe, he could not 
do otherwise ti^an*^ refuse to admit its authentioity. There are cir- 
cumstancls in which Ibetdy tp decline a question is eqmvalent to a 
confession of the i^utTgo tvhioh (he. question coBtafmi. When Scott 
was asked whether he Wrote he in /m emphatic 

negative, and the most aasWe oiiuKmita hk^ t^^ 

The negotiations at Berlin had bee^" pr&btiii»By i^ 

Schouvaloff Convention,. aijtt I.hee^ reference to 

tibem than to note ^he^effieient .jchc'olt the ambition 

of Russia in the Balbms by ^ British 

teutiaries. , ■ 

Let me pass to the.Ashttfc.p^fii^'dl 
The negotiations with Couht ' 

Russians would not give up Batomn.;9q4'r^^^^i%^^^^^ * 
which Exiglond would have had no aBi^ihri whhSlil^inild have been 
reprobated by, the feeling of the Englk^ pst^fle, Russia therefore 
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* retained, ae under the eirounutimces it was inevitable she should, the 
Asiatic £»tress and tha Blank Sea po^ The question whidh. the 
English Ckveraneni hi^. tb nowni^.TO «rbatiou„of n barrier 
against furOier raiorofBWan^."^^^ Oonven* 

tion, the g^eneral jtk - on 'certain 

oonditoons, . of Bussia, and 

whudi, as a means Bussia the cost 

•of any fresh agg^ren^itil_.^i^!j^n^.^;^'in:''th^ of her com* 
mitting these aggr<«H^i^!^i^^ .^ .l^^ to be 

pursued by England, t n^edifor the ra^oation of the com- 

pact between EngS^d an^ T^ulmy vas fetuid in Cyprus. The import- 
ance to England^ tWt |siaiod;hsdbeenorigu^ pcdhted out by the 
late Colonel Hu^i i^ tl^ ^ya]l^agineer^ in ofiloer of the highest 
promise, whose Bsryi)ii|^ trere imt seonlioid to h^ cbuntry. Employed 
to trace the defences of .Cbniltot^ he had been much 

consulted by the C^hfet, and' in his communications with Lord 
Salisbury and other mimsters he had dwelt upon the command which 
the possession of Cyprus by England would give us over the trade 
routes from Antioch to .the Tigris and Euphrates, as well' as upon 
its value as a post of observation within thirty hoars of Egypt. 
The suggestion chimed in with the views of Lord Beaconsfield,- who 

. had conceived the same notion, and had fentastically advocated it in 
one of his novels. Iiord Salisbury , recognised in the project tbo 
moans of secnring.a point of vantage for Engla^, and a pl^ge that 
for the future English statesmen would show no hesitation in their 
resolve to keep vt^t remained of Asia Hingr out of the hands of 
Russia. Financial difScnlties prevmite^ the execution of the plans 
that would have made Famagusta a naval station equal in extent 
and security to Malta^ and the j^ous suapioions of the Sultan have 
reduced the other provisions of tfa^ convention to |t dead letter. But 
the value of such a^ apquisitio^as Cyprus is indisputolile ; nor, it 
may be predicted, is thd time far 4istant'wjbdn the truth of the opinion 
held by the F^rendh Oovernment in 1976 as to its advantages and 
opportunities, wi^ he. recognised, ^faat opinitni 'will he found in a 
note addrea^ by H. .Wad^gtpn' to liord /SaUslmry on July 2l8t 
of that year, in which Citrus is ds9Q>ihed in tfa|,fbllowing terms • 

« Une its de la IC^totrants j^te^ltas la posidi^ strotegique «t maritiino 
le plus &v(H»bl0- pilntr. ^dupiaer^ ls» edtet^de ^ j^rie et colies do 

I’Egypte.”* 

Lord S8Eshniy*^:di^^(>^^j|i0ii^ardB Q^reeee has been the subject of 
some criiiciiwi^ -As: the establishment of a good 
undeastonding )b«tw^ Turkey and Greece, by the Porte’s consent to 
n rectificati^ of fheir jbint fronticr, was suggested in the first place 

(t) rwiw. Ko- <*• 
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by Lord Salisbury,^ He it was who proposed the admission of* 
Greece to the CongresSi while the amendment restricting the presence 
of the Hellenic delegates to the occasions when matters directly 
interesting (he Greek Government were. lutder discussion^ was moved 
by the French ^leni{>atentiaryi^ |o ..wbom the task of formally 
bringing the proposal ifor a jbessioti^f: ^ritory^ the Congress 
was entrusted as matter of oourt^. After the conclusion of 
the Congress and until the fSl 1)f IWa Boaconsfield’s Government, 
Lord Salisbury never ceased to urge upon Turkey the execution of 
those provisions of "the treaty favourable to Greece. His views on 
this matter are stated with great cogency in-his dispatch to Sir Henry 
Layard, dated June 12, 1879,® from which the following extract may 
be given : — 

The Porto has not at present shown any indication of an intention to accede, 
even approximately, to the frdaMor which w(£b indjcatSl in the Congress; and, 
therefore, it is probable that before discussing among themselves the precise 
application of the general indications contained in the Protocol, the ambas- 
sadors will think it expedient first to solicit fi*om the two negotiating Powers 
an explicit expression of their willingness to accept the * general lino ’ recom- 
mended at Berlin. 8o far as it is possible to judge from the discussions which 
havo already taken place, this task will not be^onattended with difficulty. If 
it should be suocedbful, it will then be the duty of the ambassadors to decide 
upon the*pi’ 6 ci 83 details of the frontier to bo proposed to the negotiating Powers. 
In examining this question, it will be well not only to bear in mind strategic 
and cthnologioal considerations, hut also to give^ special weight to those pro- 
posalswUoh seem znosj^likely to lead to aspeedy and friendly settlement. . . . . 
If tho Sultan could resolve to make the concessiou thus urg^ upon him by 
friendly Powers he would not lose revenue, he would hot lose military strength, 
ho would ftieo his defen^ve force fix)m a heavy strain, and he would gain a 
prosperous and friendly neighbour. He would then be free to devote all his 
resources to the defence of the empire on the points where in future it ma}' be 
really threatened, Tho policy of reducing the burdens of his empire to tho 
measure of its presaht strength is the only polioy^by which its life can bo 
sustained. You wilknot fail to enfon^ upon the advisers of the Sultan that 
England, in supporting itfis actuated by a prqfound*conTiotion that the security 
of liis rule, hosed on the coiSlentment of his subjeota, is a matter of the highest 
moment, not only to their well-being, but also to tiie tranquillity of Europe. 

Tho Ottoman Oovernmeat may very justly contend that if the price 

of this .cession of territory is to be the firieodly attitude of Greece^ they ought to 
have some guarantee that that friendly attit^ude will be maintained. If they 
should advance such a oohtention, the justice of which cannot be denied, tho 
measures proposed to carry it into effect will receiye mosl^Darefal considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government; and I have msou.to believe that the 
French Goveznmenl^. no^iess than the knghi^ if the Sultan in other respects 
meets their views, v;[ill l&'^dispoBedJavourably to enierinin proposals for dis- 
pelling any apprehensions which nli^ be 0010118^04 % the Ottoman Govern- 
ment upon this head.” ^ ^ 

Still more important is it at preset tin^ 

(1) Orieee, No. .1, nn, ps W " 

(2) JVir^tiy, No. W p. 14. 

(3) No. 1- 
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precise part placed Lo^ Salisbury in. Egypt, and to define his 
reB{K»8ibiliiy for theaetion tahen in that country by the Governnient 
€o ■wlA& he b«donged|ua IrcU as ^ Hre^ndis.. , The decree appoint* 
ing. the oomniigsipdk finance was issued on 

March 33, 1878. of England 

and France, exei^^||^^||^I.^P^^^^.' ri^ireme^^^ and liord 
Salisbury was 'not in the initial act 

of interrention of France with 

England. But he the course 

taken by his prededess^ at, ^ Foiei^^^t^^ T|e sequel was a 
harmonious scheoi^' cdnc^^ted 'Vtween the Fr^h and English 
Govemmenii^ pj^ ^e «hi<^ results ww the, appointment of 
English and French nni^wers Inlhe Egyptian Cabinet, the resigna- 
tion of the Ehedire Ismail; and the. sub^nent. re-establishment of 
the Dual control. ' Bating the flmb that he directed the Foreign 
QiBce, Lord Salisbuty recognised <fhd preserved a perfect equality 
between Frtoce and England in Egypt. For the first time the 
mutual jealousies of the two natlont yrete laid a^e, and the agents 
of both oombint^ their^ efibrts to secure the implement of the 
country in which they vrere eSoh of them interested. 

In passing a judgment on Lord Salisbury’s form^ policy it must 
be remembered that he was only minister fon two jrears — a short 
apprenticeship for .a portfolio so exacting ha its dentsnds. It will 
bo admitted by air who wore brought' into personal contact with him 
daring this period tbot be showed a fi:hn graq^ of affoirs, that be bad 
definite views of policy^ and that be peroeifod with rare thorough- 
ness the mutual interdependence, of the warioxu questions with which 
a Foreign Minister has to deal. Nations, he 'Baw^ and the statesmen 
who controlled them/ were no more disiaterested than individuals, 
and as littiie dieKwad to make oonoeisions wi^oizt a material return. 
According to his dwn^fthrase it . is no jisq going to market without 
money. I have alrsKsdy jefon^ to the oWge 'toronght against Lord 
Sidisbttry in oonhlc^km with the.SflfouvalofiF fgreement, and have 
shown that he oendd with. cfoligation to his 

country and the fi^^ i^dwailnmeilts wi^ ^h^ 
have been more candi^.' .Ftoht a far more mis- 
chievous kind hVfoilllpllly his mind as effec- 
tually as Ih. never been guilty of 

the Msehood of humanitarianism and 

philanthrp^ the ck^ for a policy inspired by 

no higher motives 

'Lord Sali8lnicyJ^,'^:Wfotid,*dw his care^ as Secretary of 
State fiv Foreign with two great disadvantages. In the 

first place he acceded to office after Lord Derby had been systemati* 
oally mumanajpng the Eastern question for four years. In the second 

TOt.. ^txxn. UA. ■ o a 
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ho nnqvmtionably suffered from the otrcnmatanoe that he was Lord 
Beacon&field's colleague at a moment whmi that statesman 
fascinated the country in an extraordinary manner. Ereiy ^ttceess- 
M venture in fbre^ policy was ^ the Fritae Minister. 

Every reverse <ir faUnre wf» Swantary of State. Not- 
withstanding these Lord Salis- 
bury accomplished fbi^ for Wbi^ ^ «ftay be grateful, and 

on which ho himself may lodiit tfcook mjph' sti^t|i£mtion, during the 
period that he was' ren^nnsible, % the extn^ policy of England. 
When he was at Berlin he laid the fbnhdarionts W nnderstanding with 
Qertnany and Austria that was aft^aij^ om&ented into a working 
alliance on those questions in which the i^ote countries wore inter- 
ested, and the bonds of udiioh were gradmj^y strengthened. This 
ho did without almating France, who was conoiliatcd by being left 
to follow out her destiny in Turdst'and by her admisrion to an equal 
partnership in E^tiaa aSbir8.vHe taught Italy that friendliness 
to England was the truest wisdom, (towards Eussia'he held an 
attitude firm hut not unfriendly. With Turh^> who had just reeled, 
maimed and bleeding, out of her struggle with thn Muscovite, he 
dealt as gently os oircumstances wonld admit; and to the sm^or 
states he was uniformly courteous and concBiatory. When he left 
office in 1880, ^ere was nothing in the^rt^Ustiona of England with 
other Powore wWi would justify n charge of impetuosity or 
rashness against the Minister who, for two years, had directed her 
foreign policy. Certain it is that there is nothing in the record of 
his labours as Lord Befby^s successor at White|tall of which he need 
be asbamod. He was heavUy handicapped ; he sorely let and 
hindered. But he mode the most of bis time and ofqtortunities, and 
showed that he was ci^ble of being ft safe as wdl as a daring pilot 
in oxtremityi • * 

MJ». 





Mobs tlmii ton Ike klft^llDr. Bernal Osborne 

retired from the Slid mere th^n two since he 

died. Neither in or'eooial life of England has there, 

during this intet’VsIt eftKieBre^ one toe£U the place which his 
departure left vaeant } unit 'tken are those who ^liere that the want 
of some such ceniot as Osbomsh— so bi^illiant, so wise, abore all so 
irresistibly don8iiaftt-*<*-fe one df the caoses of the decline of the 
House of CommooB, eanyidg with it the deeHne and fall of 
jrtatesmanship. Those who Wg set with Osborne in the Houso 
of Commons may in sonfe test for themSdres the sound- 

ness of such a hdief by gaestioning thAr imaginations a little, 
and nsking whether of^ttHhin^ could 'hare been hazarded, if on 
that iiiTourite seat next he|pw the ^ngway, which is the third from 
the floor, Sjiemal Osborne were sitting intend with his hat inclined 
over his eyes, and ready to mske^his spring. Be that os it may, 
he was a memorahle^ interesting, and tmiijae figure, while there is* 
more of durability in the reputation he hu left h^tnd him than 
in the ease of many whose distinotlon in their generation, was of a 
higher degree. This is due to tho strihing aiq^ts of an idiosyn- 
crasy which, viewed in tite aggregate of its gpalities and its eficcts, 
was without a paytHdl in jjpntemporary life. Other men in other 
ways were witty and Ww, Apt at ^uaseeraaking and quick at 
repartee, othm shone After thdr manner in society; but none 
united to Oshome’S social qualities' those exuberant and uncon- 
querable animal spirits which ruled hfe obaractw, wluch may be 
even said to have dedd^ his career, and which feade their influence 
^ felt by all with whom he was mought into oahtaot— -with delight 
‘ by some, with fear And trembling by*othes». 

The peqpliar power of Osborne oaonot Ip better illustrated 

than by leoalling some of flbwttOmen|v of euddsm, delighted excite- 
ment, once femiliair to 4 ni^ wlkO inlUread th^ lines. If the 
collective character ‘Aa Bouse* of Ootamoimie to he studied as a 
drama, and as a IsVing^i^tanism, of which its 

individual mhmWA to be obs^ed to advantage, tho 

ladies* gaOmy, or 'fader the clock, arc the points from 

whidi any one (WhoAsr a or not) can best look at the 

assembly objectively, o^d fiy to divine how it maneges to bo “ wiser 
than ai:^ one in it.** If, on the other hand, the real life of Ae 
House oi Commons is to he studied analytically, one must not forget 
Ae nde lobbies. of Aese is a chamber immediately eon- 

0 0 2 
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tiguous^, and running parallel witb, tlie whole length of the House 
itself. In thes^ two rooms, strictly appropruited to members, one 
frequented by the habitual su^rt^ of ^e Govemment, the other 
by the Opposition, fhere ^ of end* 

less letters or talldi|^ 'w|[;lll^ .{^^ soine in deep, 

earnest, many a seo|^ of the realm. Here 

it is a follower. ^ i^^OT^^i^t/^'l^t^e^^iiyersation with a . 
minister, or — more 'hnsiuees-iil^ indefatigable 

Patronage Seci^etary^ o£> fjie Treasui^.., Ha^ :% threes, 

are gentlemen whom^the Whips das^galsh as ^malcontents,” con- 
spiring with great animation and cheeri^aeee aj^nst political rivals 
who are not perhaps three yards disUnt * The partitions 

which divide these rooms mxa the body oi the House are of such a 
kind that occupants of it whilst enga^<^ in'thrir ooitrespondence, or, 
conversing with their friends, tlways Ifbar j&e murmurs of the 
House. One does not mdstly distinguish . the orator's words, but the 
interruptions are pltdnly SBdible~fh 0 dfeers, the angry, the scornful 
inteq ections, the mighty, uproaridns hug^, the ” Order ! ” ” Order ! ” 

“ Order ! ” from the chair. At ono moment the House ip calm, and 
the member seated at the table determines he will finish bis letters. 
Then he hears the sounds of a storm gathering, and revives in 
sudden haste to pos1p<m6 hi^ epistles tiU to-ihotrbw. Be knows 
when one speeoli is ended, and another heginnihg, and the know- 
ledge thus gained by the ear is reinforced ■ by.mea coming out of 
the House and gliding in singly from moment to moment, or some- 
times by an influx of members comhij^j^^sudtlWily. flrom out of the 
House because some well-known herb is bn his legs. But at last 
some, speech ends, and one hears — or rather <mco* did hear— 

« Dizzy’s up,” then another, and "“Falm^shm’s up,” then another, 
and “ Gladstone is up.” hereupon men will Quietly determine to 
shorten tibeir litWwt^' labours, will^compose&y collect their jtapers, 
and before hng*^ biiok in^p the House to hear whnt the chiefs ^ 
have to say. But ^bce U8|^. t$ W;hb oom^nre as this, when 
the fibre of the W'^l'hhuwuifm^ rbcoj^sed through the 

partitions, and vousOs ‘ t||(b»,: 'iiDd‘ evtuy^bre, along both the 
sido lobbies, were oryihj^ <mt :^'Oi^b^e ib up.^' Th^ men of all 
/sorts and conditions wcndd**baull6 with a 

haste that ihreaiW^ <oonibri(m, 
factory of (^atb''law.. 'The 

being solemnities, wfl he ii^Geitij^.^lWi!^fl 

•e^gerfy, ** Mr. Osborne isup; 

Such was' the commmt' exjpef^cf^ a 

tribute to Osborne’s powers, What 

was it that always guaranteed him i^ke? It 

is not enough to say that the pe(^de*s representatives love a jester. 
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and that they weloomed the relief afforded by Bornal Osborne’s 
persiflage to tiie severer elh<iuence of other orators. ^ is certain that 
Osborne would not have reo^ived so eager and so gratified a hearing 
if he had not ining^^ pcwtical wisdom with his entertain* 
ment; if he h^ instmot, as well 

as to divert; if had pot ^i|charg^ the 
intelleotnal ^^ed the fancy. Thn 

truth is, that a joke is often 

a happy summarj^ .bl^ht^^ of a series of 

solemn argumentoi^'jirdi^^^ .'jtt ji^j^in an instant, conviction 
on the heaier’s n^ltd ; it jii|tt8M%Ke t(^th, previously 

obscured and is now fud^l^; enlighi^ed^ to pmetrate into his 
being, It does hc^y w^t. Tolumes of va^id talk fail to effect. 
It is tho conoentnhion, kec^i^ it is tSIMiHydtuhg; and illumining, 
of argument. 'WhfPi. Ibr hli^nee, in r^yllo demands that England 
should tf put her &bt down** in^Severd (piarters of the globe, 

Mr. John Morley tersely submitt^ .that '* England is not a oenti- 
pede,” could he have exposed inor^ef^tiyely the Chauvinistic fal- 
lacy of the patriots of the platform ? Mr. Bagenol, in his interest- 
ing and, whether in lee^t of liiergxy style, or of just appreciation 
of a biographer’s duties, adQ|iii|^ly executed memoir of Bernal 
Osborne, recently printed for private ciroulatimi^ qnotos a passage 
from one of the most bnlUaat of living writers, who has insisted that 
" the Englii^ ne^ b^g a logical j^ple^ and not ^ving the clue pf 
pure reason to guide them in .their search after tmth, would be 
passing their Ufe ii^a political jury-box, for evor inquiring, were it 
not for the occaalc^' service, of t^e swift, trenoKant argument of 
ridicule.” Mr. Bagenal then proceeds to show with felicitous 
cogency that by. his %Be of the weapon Bernal Osborne did good, 
wholesome service tb &e State, end became for that reason a power 
in Parliament, i. • . .1 ' • 

Mr. 'Disraeli o^le4r him ^ the ehaf^erqd libertine of debate,” but 
the shrewd, sagaeiPitts assemblyVhidh gaVe him this licence knew well 
in its heart of hcei^ ihat wh^hei*by woids «ff staling sense, or by 
humorous allush^ oi' by political s^uxanh/ he'S^nas clearing the air of 
debate. So it was t^t wh<en,,for to'his feet after 

an. intolerably dttl\.|i|^e^. bfueh, and entreated 

the House noh.to e]||^{ttanoe of the right hon. 

gentlmnap.; in one half of the 

Bm<dllmr9Ui|^0|ij9gM|^|||^^^^ as a rights nor a trusf, nor a 
privilege, Imt #;)p||||P^^£.|rhen j^e dmiponoed tho increase of 
military eocpendltt^ ttf ugmalcfb^ggar-my-neighbour ; when ho said 
of Lord Palm^sipn ** in a cabinet the united ages of which would 

. pnmte. the oUestlinlndntant, he was the youngest man — having a 

is a foUy of youth, and never being 
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satisfied witiiout squandering the publio money wrhen he said each 
of these tlung8,he war giving pithy and {s}inted interpretation to 
whut all knew to be a truth. .What i^r^ nioi^ erowding into the 


llouse when thej^heard the coy " vas not nnly a 

desire to hear Oslg):^ see the 

House, as Fi^t phri[led.,^^'i*;^^^^^^i^^inn^^ 

* But great as waa kind, 

it attracted perhs^ trealth of 

animal spirits.' him, 

however disagraeahte. i&e^nan^! l}|^.!^i^|.!^^,;:89eedom from all 
bashfulness and moao^ Aod^e^g|dl.<|^ his censors, it 

must bo remembered that they weim..^ of unflag- 
ging courage, and on the trh4Q^. oC public spirit and 

political independent lltOshomo had .^h^‘ made of difforent 
material, or if his gift dl. fdeeoantiy had llAt h^^iusooiated with 
such intrepidity# it t protti^ lhat Its would , have centered 
political life. His &thar4hdeed had eat dittii^ l3i^y*four years in 
the House of Conutt<n>s,,at '|; oDltof^]iearly/4^(^t)dO. But the son 
showed no early taste, for pnhUo afihtrs> .and>,tf^,’<|Cambridge, not 


mingling closely with the stttdi<^s or even tl^.. intellectual men, he 
at once became a,prinoe of society, Superbly, aggressively hand- 
some,” writes one who hnew him wdl, '* dark eyes, 

with firm-sot defiant Bps, with « stTmatg^ i»ngh^^ in speech, 
which became tmwria aOng, with anrnttfr-absence of all 
guile, with not evenn thought of jdfrrepresnonitg^aid.ih short with 
on absolutely unbounded, audacity, he wnstemm^d^ almost godlike 
iu jhe midst of shy, shtopi^# younl* ;inen jpe. .O(nnmon English 
types. It has been smd that at. <!^iahri^ played in private 
theatricala. Yes,, he played, Oaptun- Ahsodu^ id £!ipaJs; but 
there was no acting in it. jJ9» ifas ^mp^ hkoself— simply Bernal 
triumphant. Jt, ira»-|Hn|?ci’*>,/|^^ ' 


truth, which pat#.';^ti^^Pnti 0 

brilliant days dw^u^ 

a duet with her, add 1^3^ 00 

bewitching tmior in 

trifle with her af^tio^pd 

(in the phrase onstonaix^ 

honourable, and what^-.youlk^i'^^ 

‘ CertaJuly jiotl ,ep,;.fiiiging;^ 

heard him in the nut. 

and to think ho..might>}iignWi 

‘roundabout,’ but I was wno^.N^fliliiiti 

honest, so hold, so ds^enmined, 

into the mny« and a|tertmda>wi|^4|t{^ 


'Into' flie . in those 

de(;u^:!tnd^ and sang 

;:lsirt.-:.hi'. should 

iwstto. 
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to Lord Normaaby’s vieerogsl ooart in Ireland. His father had 
not helped him at all to Obtain that appointmeut.; axid srith a 
hnmonr deUghtfUHp ^ even £his diatanee of time, he used 
to say, “I got own merii*' He aiiMpttred 

distiftoti^ add .ypoog man of duhion drat in 

Dublin beMie, more by 

aooid^t''-ihaii'‘dh|^Pl^N^|^P^||^:''!fpi^'.;'intexest 'dbr Hig^h 
. ‘Wycombe, 'r and pluck, by 

the inexhaui^ble''>|^:lM!^'^^:^^^^b§:ltai:;i>iwbg^t to the contest. 
.These, indeed, him t^oughout 

a public career of him in 

such extraordiu«ty';|^|p^^:;^-^1^^ ii(^^^epq|KWii elections which 
he fought. No or had such 

a contempt and prcK^ ait Osboaiie. Middlesex, 

Dover, Liskeard, bacdl turn accepted 

him, not heeteojiif^-'j^^ i^ot.^atter^ thdr local 

vanity, or subsoribOd'lib'ilieir'te^^iliatHib^^ but because he took 
them by storm and’^eiirried The greater the 

resistance tiered .to hi^the uneontrcdlable, the more andaoious, 

and often the more saoSeOiftii-vke was; It was a radiant, boisterous 
life, and the ardoun h^^lsM than the literary power with which 
Mr. Bagmal has h^roHy followed his hero, frdia contest to coutesb 
is delightful to those ftttiodt e^ OBboft»*S who.haye been allowed to 
read pages withhsdd irom thoCyeof the puMiS^r He drolined to pledge 
himself to a party nmutister j he let hfmsdf against Lord Palmer- 
ston whcai hupowertti^ p(^pQhK>% wareiit^eir tmiith ; he required 
that his election ea^iiaaLSei be dohn to a figure which^iu 
those days, seemod^ti^t sb nKUih modAsi ns meaujf be trampled on 
the Protestant suseiepiil^ltieB thqlk^giish public at a time when 
the " No fopery ” Wohe a»re«i echo in the eoontiy ; and yet, 
though he did all theto things by .turns, and not infrequently many 
of totem tog6toee, 'he/wae*<toe' 0f tote^mpstvtj^ttj^r Parliamentary 
eand^tes of j)^;-tisie.' 'A: heudug^so' fe^<^|tf' Osborne’s, a con- 
tempt so robust ^^tontjbnsiities irnd- ]^|udicea, a diction so 
dear, so to potm^ Ito^bri^ a voice, 

wito a deHvery even ttiumidiant 

and mastorM^ Only 

a iBtot: Trim biid as personal 

■ the battle of bis 

Brirund"' MWiflitfitf ‘liilljltfM llin ordsal described 

to a m nsia^lyj'ib^'^ l^jp l ^ l^yatwliyd.- anT,” he said to a 
friend vietorioas at toe latter of 

tome piacM^ the success of an Irish 

deetom/' H^iihiiiet’ "%tth half of Osborne’s experience wouM, 

ajresdve to retire into private ItUSs; 
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But what would have diacouraged and deterred others onlj served 
to siiiQulate Osborne. .Angry crowds, surging before platforms and 
accentuating their anger with missiles. hurled At the speakers’ 
heads, the waving of bludgeons, .the 8inasfa%g gf windenra, the howls 
of infuriated elech^, aoeasati^s;.-;el|umaies, abuse ot evpy kind 
were to Osborife part of^ he entered 

with a laugh and a one of 

his enemies in tha inob.d)SileW Osborne was not 

daunted for an ihstapt; “ If,” hO'eti^lsii^^ ttmy good &iend, you 
would only have Jhe goodoeM (<■> got^^e S^ fustol, I should be. 
for ever indebted to you-*’ Ilponthe.t^isqe eoemuon he would certainly 
have been lynched if he ,)^d.not auoeeeded ut getting out of a second 
floor window, "and so eflSeeting A* smtraneelelii dAqper’s shop, where 
he passed the night stowed away in.j| bundle of hlsnkets. The town 
itself was wrecked. Osborne had shown no* sign of flinching 
throughout. He was equally Impmious to elarta when plunged in 
the midst or contests which, less tfenpestuouh and perilous, wero suf* 
ficiently trying to the nerves at Idtkeard and Nottingham. 

• His extraordinary animal spirit therefore, rested upon a strong 
basis, of rare personal courage, end in the audacity of his manner 
there -was nothing which went beyond or h^ wA its exact counter* 
part in the defiuit during of his nature. A temperament and attri- 
butes of this sort are sure, to command asoendance, and to secure 
recognition. -He always used to he neatly, apprtrpriately, and fault- 
lessly dressed, and was not tolefant of those w|M>,f«^ into less care- 
ful habits. He had not been in Parliament an hour before he dis- 
closed his characteriatie'audaoity ax)4 a-djpegaid-se disdainful of all 
Belf-repression that he needs lai»t B^n uaddrtaki|ig to enforce the 
rules of the House 1 * Descrying^a ctdlegeflnend, ^t then a member, 
who was occupying, by the 8|^i^’a leave, a seht under tbe gallery,' 
he came and sat n^t him, |^d l^obsly used his new privilege by- 
putting on his hat; a, member Is entilledl to do. Presently a 
gentleman, less sii^ spruci^ came' and took' Itia {dace close to 
Osborne, putting on,' m i^^newi^ dsated | 3 ember for Wycombe bad 
(lone, his hat — alud JA mimai^ab^ lim^i^^ Oshomo’s 

was for its brillianoy tmA ^iUtfa^lSp|UUtatea^>' was so new 

to Parliament as to he at^Sie.si^^ 

an oflender in the 

?arliamentiJ|e,aot^y..]nd.him to ^ • 

8ev(?rcly looking al hint, ‘‘are jpvt 
might he indefinitely mnitiphed 

mons by formally taking port in 

making his pretenoe Mt by hianudihiii;#iidtei’W3i,jhie»sat^ com^ 
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meats on those vbo sat near him. He took a parlioular pleasure in 
teasing sedifte Liberals and taking a rise out ot severely respectable 
Hadicals. The fuo ha. threw into these sallies cannot be conveyed by 
language, and depend ibr itanr^nalefibetupon the time, the place, 
and the manner of*^emim,%uione may speak o^tho way in which it 
told. Those good awe ol Osborne, that 

in the vain hope of ke^^ig to Osbdmeh immense 

delight, they used It was t^e same in 

social life. .lndedd>"''a bartered libertine ” of 

.the drawing<room^.at^d^dr«^Ue«could have indulged so syste* 
matically, and wit]bM^h.hn^ .method of raising a 

laugh sdeoting 'w^^ 'whtt'wes. ft'i^eiitly a person of high 
position and deo(«raiUargravi;^;^hnd dkocting'at him, for the enter* 
tainment of the company, hm shafts of aaftre and chaff. 

How, it may be a^^.4s . 'the bircumstenoe to he explained, first, 
that his wildest atmvagaaees were -tdlitersally tolerated in 
society; seoondly, that' independently ofshis wit and its intellec- 
tual value, he was a distinct' power in the House of Commons? 
As regards the former, it is mough to' say that his perfectly natural 
and absolutely q^taneons freedom came of hit southern blood, 
and was endured, and apfffecia^, because it presented so mafked a 
contrast to the pervading tone of English life. Tn Eoglund, where 
the national virtue is a digmdsd self-restraint, 4hero is always room 
fur one man of the most opposite sort. Count d’Orsay, who with nil 
his high-breeding an^ genuine kindliness wa«, to say the least, bold in 
society, affords another instance of this truth; With reference to the 
second question, it shott]^ not be forgotten that Osborne possessed on 
immense sfore o^a^sc^ine common Sinse, of soohd judgment, and 
«ven of accurate pfevwon. &D. the bidlot, on Ireland, — especially 
bn the Irish €fourch/and the position fpd'ffangen of landowners, — 
he held opinions that were distinotly;di^ advance of Ids day. Ho 
saw the turn which/ on fbe dhy after^to-mbrrow, matters wore 
likely to take, tim.orises whteh must inevitably imim, and he antici- 
pated many of tfaettOul^s whiel^lbgislatbiit ^ sinoe attempted to 
remove. This sh^dnMs and »jUdi^^c<^1ho«g^ added' to bis 
undoubted qncmty and iUi teh^inur adhe:^^ tho opinions ho 
had onc«^esp<m8ed,: f^ in a storm of 

unpt^ukmty, w«f; qii0fo endowments and 

aehievemenm him a position at 

St*.Stephen’a.'''.Aa' vbiee' W;as, kiNias been said above, 

fine, rieh,'ki^'B|ti4(ii^^^i^-^|^O^e all, penetrating; his sentences 
were not only the literary form in 

which he qpokf m^tel^ and he was always light in ^nd. 
Titwards the dose ef his iifehe was in the habit of saying that his 
high^aniaial ^dta and kud toico had been his bane. That the 
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voice rcucts on the character, and oonse^neatly on the repatation, is 
true, bat a low voice as well as a strong me may temptits owner to 
indulge in satirical speech. Bogers ns^ tomceose himself for the ill* 
natured remarks he was npi^ohed W^hmakittg^ hy murmoring, “I 
have BO low a voice^tlutt, if I^di^tt^t^^inttcr^thiDgs, no tmo would 
ever hear me at all.’* - ^Uter 

with his voice or-faia, had reproached 

himself witli being' knewbim 


no ;be. had reproached 
l^lll^meBO who knew him 
Bernal Osbdme 
Imo^MMat submissive and 


with a voice meek an4 low, submissive and 

chastened. 

By his power as a he most c(iffioult 

part of the stoepwbichleads 'tbhiigh pc$i^Mlalwin|Msicewith a socoess 
so decisive as to be recOghiied in & 0 'i&i^'%iinplote of all -ways — 
by tho offer of office under the'-Oeowh> '-.''GEhe 'oili9«:.:<kO consented to 
take was (amongst tbe^on<<Oabi]ietoffiiBoa)L ^''l^^ff^ '‘*^^ important one, 
the Secretaryship of the buVlHe First Lord being also 

a member of the Biouae of Ocmimon^ it loUcwed that Osborne was 
’ not in general called npon to answer queafticnw^touehing ibe conduct 
of bis department As a oonsequenee his newisfficSal position, not* 
withstonding its dignity^ was disadvantaging to , Osborne in its 
influence on bis sfffiseqqent oorser. Xbe c)ii;e neoessarffy with- 
drew him in great measure Irmn the^debatee^ while it did not give 
him that invaluahle praotiae and disci jdine which would have com'! 
pleted his politioal training, and which he^v^jpidd have received if 
he had been charged with* the tmk of r^msci^g ;a department 
in the House of Oomrwns. ' We-'ioay <me can do 

more — ^that if that duty had been cast dpi be ]^oalfl have 
executed it with success; beimam.fhiiridgomi^ &a nluHty woidd have* 
easily enabled him- to ;.bnsiu^-and the duty (d -giving 

authoritative* en{daitacnMr^ii|^ie^&^ iU>inf<Mnncd and some- 
times fbolirii tiie ^best possible 

opportunities of df banter and 

sarcasm. As it- wm^'^lii him in general 

to silence; and wl^;i^m^^sller'|ih}'itnbri^<^^^'or'ax'’yeaTs>'he 


to silence; and wbeniti^lt^' 'y^”» '1^^ 
amusingly called 

successful since - 

shattered -state, .Oib^E}ffeoe ^ 

power. ' - • 

Osb(»ne never 
sharer of those shaplonld 

Inkers’ pudi^,*’ but he ' ^ 


such sul^eots, 'hot even, taking 
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care to bewittj. He once, mdeed, thoagkt that he had failed. 
The g^t apeech tW he uade in 1864 agaioat goiag to ym with 
Oerautsy vaa view «d|3ui«ble» 4 Bd tended to 

govern events but ~co nwe< a grave q)eeoh> and 

Oaboxae jttiai^->rr’3wia^ of enjoj- 

Bnt whatever' that he adopted 

and &e triumpha. hia taste. 

He delighted to rery tempest of 

social and political.'i»^tk-'.i;'1^eii^'Weee.. ^I^'halhrsl elements. He 
did not dignifyiii^^ to calm and 

repossi. *At his supposed to 

have studied and med^ivbid^' &bch^ 

well-read man; h^^theitiishi^llli^nli h^mx^ in 

all books was that ^lh^i^bshii:^hi>iB^- an# not dose up, 

abagside with huhvin;,it^^^ of life. Certain 

it is that at New Towfi' .iuon^. he appdifced to those who knew 
him, and whom he.entemMlaedL with- the kindest and most thought- 
ful hoq>italit 7 beaiMth hm fo pay mnoh more heed to 
life, actual lif^ thmi .to boidU». Hat <me^' the many attrac- 
tions which' made, ..hid-’ S6 ;^delightftil a host was of . an intd* 
lectual kind. %eakmg a2iwe'in>;the most \generous spirit, and 
with an admirabb kNM^th of^ew, ho W(||dd.toi^ ^e questionB of 
Ireland— the lrdand.flose onbide his parkgates ; and if he had 
bemi the dullest instead .of the brightest of ine^ he could not have 
spokmi more wu^y..'^€leitid3S|..t00k^4| is tlmlwW his literary 
studies during t^-JPwtihmentary .r«sdtsV.ou .therother side of St. 
Qeorgeb ChanneV he hhd no ripieltr anything pi the sort in London. 
In Pall Jit^I it would have- he^ Ss aepnsnte to (peak of him as a 
reoluae as a student.: No che ,thpre pvi^ ^mw hrib in his library,” 
"in hia study,” ip asy.'Oort^d^mpi^^ il^ was always astir. 

Hie wpy ;<*i?^Tii)g I{ew<b hd highly gifted 

inteUeethslly to be «wi^ .1&tmeon^ but he liked to 

clear, vigoroua .diotii«M|k'?Rl^;.^^ accompaniment 

nught,-'dBnnuaiobns%^i^-jii^^:^'^g|0d^^iit^^^ vmoo. 

» Bemad Oahm^d friendwp ; and 

one of .-tibe 'be mentioned 

hwei. *»i^ikle-.aii/ his banter came 
plying around, ik!ji>iii^i^P ^^y i|r;a {aw— aOrie were women and 
some were to have aoharmed life. 

tmth is .that^li^"lB^.Wy«-afe Histinguished from mere . 
acjpmintianeai^ fidends. He nerer struck atg 

fSd^Sla4k^'■«*•.•'■•^‘, .i#' ■ . 1 - * T. BL fl. Esocarr. ■ 
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81NCB the pToroga|ioo. of Fsrliauimh,tiix weeks ago. the ourrentB of 
domestic and *imperial - jsitMliMia oonVecged -in a xexnaxkahle 

manner. There aoareil^ ^aajr 'piiiN^ig^ of home or foreign 

importance which hao tiiot litodi oleamess, since . 

the last number of this ^view movement 

in favour of the Eelonn Bilf}^ otpt ie^pnsil^tieB in Egypt, our 
relations with the Ore^ Europeaa Powei%.0>Ur position in South 
Africa, these and .other htaUers havey daring ^e past month, made 
a noticeable advance. The tme issue of the Mttchise conWversy 
is now thoroughly apprehended -hy 1 ibe oountiy. In Egypt the 
Government have taken two distinct stqo, neithw^of them wanting 
in dramatic interest # imprea8ivenelB>~-the Sinking Fund has been 
abolished at the advice of Lord Northbrook, and the preliminaries 
of the Nile expedition under Lord Wtdselty are in progress. If wc 
except from the oratoriOal performaaoe8*(m*(nther side, the speeches 
delivered by Hr. Gladstone in tiie course of bin triumphal progress 
through different parts of Scotland, -Hspeechos which, alike in their 
rapid succession, their effectiveness,' ^nd tiie enthnsiatiba they have 
unquestionably elicited, ore at onee t^ proofs of an extraordinary 
vitality .on the part^of the prator, and of belief in him on the p^t of 
the audience, — it must be admitted that the. vindications and im- 
peachments of ministers fbr their demeanour towards the Eeform 
Bill have been somOwlmt tame jind eemventionat Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Mr. David Kunket,. Sii^Biohard Gross, and n^ny other leading 
members of the Oppesitvm, have display^ laudable energy and 
industry. Among the Litoi^ Mr. .Trevelyan hnd Mr. ^ohn Morley 
have both enhanold thw ipputotiou hj thhir contributions to the 
rhetoric i>f the reoesk’^Thfr ohjiM centred 

round the utierasoes of Prime Stafford North- 

cote. In a ibw dajns IkHfd'NsliSbaty .W^'kave had eomething to say 
upon the same matttfl •^t,' howoW ;he my say it, nqthing 
which comes from hip ntriB . ^ controversy from_ 

the point of view' of tiiOre was, 

perhaps,- never . any rpumC Oonservatine 

dialeeticB, however WO^ the 

balance of preiKmcMVed judgment. deetonei^n 
and exposition could wta to 'keei^^ 

question into prominent rofiof.^''' - ' ' ’ 

Arithmetical estmates ^ 1 ho‘mootiBg||v..h!^'' 4 ^^^^®*^'^ 
Reform Bill are less ■g ptoS t ms tances, 

and compoution of the rived- 
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Eoglisli peo^6 Are m a'vlude bent upon- baving not only tho 
electoral refom *pi^(^f>aei| li^y the Qevemment, bat in the way in 
which the GoTemuent propMe it, is eatabluhed less by the number 
of dononstratiene thtn-’ by the tort ^ of diBnMM i^mttiona On the 
OonaerratiTe aide. !|iwm ticket meet* 

ings; feetiyale brfd with all 

the charms of tebD^ '^ffi^et^'lHglh Jba^ and j[>atrioiaa patronage. 
On the Liberal side -^^jPl^Te in-^^^ places, in miini* 

cipal halls, on plat&eii^ a^4ion ip tiiem has been free to 
oTery comer. 1%e sattht»i«Bti dil^yed;)^ the Bill is therefore, 
we are justified in wying, a naiaM and robust as compared with 
an artificial and an ex<^ growth; Li the seoohd place the predic- 
tion that the BdbM. a^tetioo, :as it progressed would disclose a 
schism in the'Libend tunlM' haefieen ccDej^eoenely falsified. There 
are not the slighfeat aigntof aafdefeetitin)|abitoghheMini^riab 
Whigs of the highest Whig positioB^^^and moderate Liberals pre* 
eminent for tbe lukewarmness of their Idbnalism, hare made a point 
of being present at the fimiudiise dmOnstrationa Mr. Heneage and 
Sir Huss^ Vivian, to mentioh * few^ef the names chiefly associated 
with these meetings, have taken aaBCtire a;jmrt in these proceedings 
as Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Trevelyan. It is generally under- 
stood that Mr. Gladstone's, impressively moderate appeal to tho Con; 
servative peers in Midlothimi has not &iled to touch a responsive 
chord. 'Lord Strathmore, whom the Prime hBnister has recently 
been visiting, is a stiong Tory except in his opinion as to the ' 
wisdom of Lord Sslisbui^s attitude towards the Beform Bill, on 
which he agrees’ with Mr. Gladstone.*; The Conservative' psers are 
said to be reluctant to throw Lord Salisbury ever. The sentiment 
does credit to their chivalry. It remoina to be seen vthether it will 
stand the test of a s^ad conflict, and potsibly ^oughat may, quite 
enough bos passed siobe tUb Lords tlun^/mt the BUI to justify tho 
conjecture that Lord didisbury’s majoijfty. may. have reached a 
vanishing point a eoupte tit namthsliraoe, ^irdly, if. the agitation 
has done nothing monf^ it Ims amentusited significance of the 
constitntionid — or fpomtttifp^imii^H^^ ]^rd& This claim 

is nothing lessj^n to from the 

Sovertign,and to 

theatres,- rhetoric however 

plausible, can ' -lisen Lord Soliabhry can only 

urge, in tiie, assumption that the English 

peopkareoflasir«^;^1^ffi^ * 

It if impth^fo aowvto wcaBuNo ut any length Lord Salisbary’s 
>rietm tm.lUdub^hubbu, set forth in tho October nomher of the 
ffbtiMkzf Bvrim. The position he takes up is an extraordinary one. 
It isj, he says, a o^unmy to accuse CoHrarvatives of not being sin- 
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oerely deairoiu of a Beform Bill, proridditit inaooomptiaied l^a fair 
meosare of redistribution. ' Faotd and figotes, .he {»vtests^ rirow that 
if justice is done theOonswtati'rea^««ald!jifl)t be trcnae off tium th^ 
novr are, or, rath^thfri mi^t be a Toy 

great deal better off. Bi oti^fWA^il(^llft0^ttil1^howMdi(ddenwOTe 
only Liberal in the aaini'^ebiiiiieH^ig^ltoMi:^^ 
are Liberal, the TOtes 

than it is; whUe.,i0sihO'tav'’htlB$^ be added to the 

register shonld be arO(^serya(j^# ia»^ county electors 

under the existing kir, the OfqKiritiiiht by eighty- 

nine votes. Thereffme, txittmphin^y co^luidel^jUird Balisbniy, it 
must be klse to etk^'Cfonsi^rv^tyti to delay the 

extension of the franchise, so long M it ts aikndM bynn eqpitable 
reapportionment of electoral powe& proceeds 

to indicate riie eystsm Otr^ist^bution he Mtv*oi&teei-^the reproduction 
at Westminster of thetthct proportion 'of labonds and Oonservaiives 
in the country. This is a periphrastio tynohyin for proportional repre- 
sentation, and would imply first the parecBini^ but of the country 
into artificial areas with the view of securing the representation of 
minorities; secondly, t^p introduction into tiEoUngUsh constitution 
of an entirely novel principle. Admit thit priao^e, and it would 
no longer be, as herctdbx^ the object of "the Sovereign or the 
Minister to ascertain by a Resolution the wBl of the majority, but 
to ascertain the exaol proportion £h wHoh tho two patties of the State 
and the various sections cS thein siood to each trther. Can any 
practical politician, Liberal or .Conservative^ heBeve that with such 
a Parliamentary maohinwy ad we shonjd then have, the Government 


of the country could be carried on f‘^' Lord Salisbury’s indignant 
repudiation of any nriootanoe mi his part c^ of tiw Conservatives to 
help forwa^«rribn]|*p}us rddutiilmtion Itbihidilloiml on hiS ability 
to secure the precise sori pf Bedhiitilbtititk'^lill Which he describes. 
Although it is sot it id .a moridly 

legitimate inftrenCb b^f tdriBty ho and his 

friends will contipik his 

seal for the cause of If he can 

manipulate the oonltitiifl&bi^;.y\‘^0 to 

himself, and if;' when VC^ Will piiKK ' 

coed to reodrd iheir1»ttl|i|^ .Tiad 'fUlMtovjr , 

desidetates, thdh, aiid:<^y'^m)i, tirii 
in their pirokasions of n^,fty'£efi)Vih, 

is impraotioable and chinMffioal,'.4nd ' 

be generally interpreted as 
to the dea^ any meairare 

ciples he lays 'down. Ik' llaia carry 




his party with him than ho wiU iQk 


11^ carry 
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One vovd miffs. Lord SiltilHuy entvely ignores the fact Ibsi, as 
Mr. Glfidsfame ^ ag»n jpdemniy aamr^ ^ EagUsh people in 
Midlothian, .Mii»9#«^»i^ that hsfwtn a geneial election 

takes |dace thero j^^BlId^^ fli seats. ' Mr. Cfladetono 

and his f|s,^^tiy it they 

were to attempt BlU had passed, 

before th^ JE^h^ihation BilL Even 

'Lord Randolpk this Eeviosr, 

admitted that, iatrations of the 

Govenunent on th# W ^i^ their ability 

to carry them into. t^ pto^ it is announced 

that the draft of a aLjm^ia the hands of the 

Cabinet This* sbtt«»i^Ta^^ msy entirely 

change the whole. aspse$'>i<i^s|KH^‘fi>;^v ~;^^ 

There is one more ^tuio^whijph'^^^ ha the retrospect 

of the Eeform agitationl\ao '; .^.^aa^taluw-Vet g^ne. An attempt, 
which aU practical an|d,im{»r(ial penams. j^st deplore, has been 
mode to excite popalai;..,&^yi^ ag^iinst tW Eeform Bill on social 
as well as on 'political gre^shdi. - ^e same4d>le and exemplary noble- 
man, who some months smoo boldly assarted . that lixe preponderance 
of the inteUect and .Jihe edhcatl^,. the art^ sc^oe, and accomplish- 
ment of the conntsy |s^'^ the Oonsermtite side, haS more recently 
declared that.the l^rds am in&llil^ of all that is 

best in the Engltsh pof^e.. She^key<-nete thss injudiciously sounded 
has been adopted wi^ obsiwinions promptitude by several gentlemen 
who ought to have knb'ffn.- hotter.. . ^ns it ^00 been impossible to 


take np a newspapiff c<mtaining o».ionx. ipemhes by Conserva- 
tive members of the How^^t^ '^inntons^wi reading conjura- 
tions addressed to the jBu^^h pe(^e ih ,the nama, of all that is 
sycophantio not to zsiig«^tlimase|ym..St^^ tiie*Iiords,*86eing that 
the Lords are now jg^h^;«id»to .t^t, they must in the nature 
of tilings know bet^- tbap mty oommottws. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
compar^ ^e ipionie dmohi^rations against the 

Beform Bill in tim iiiiacpa||^,to the enthusiasm 


asked his mnpkyer,.'i]mW; j7 
TotoP «.d. af 


""Sam,” 
f^d. seen the 
Mr.^Wellor 
and drink like 
i p |H^i jij |yfim0tiier equally apposite 
m im]|eJ^W niinds,". said Hamlet’s 
“that would prefer to do 


whotd ahonWe>^h^ ?^^. — before service, intellec|, 

and 16, mb. points. Blood is not so.” 

'I7|mi,ii|^^he. “ dbnpermg young gentiemau with weak legs and an 
imbsede maile ^ obsss^SS^ Ob, you know, deuce take it, we can’t 
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forego ipiood, you know. Soma feilovra may be a litUe behiad diair 
station in point of oducation and babavioar, and -may go a little 
wrong, you know, and get themselves and. other people into a variety 
of fixes ; but dedoe take it*s d^hghtfhl to leafleot that they’ve got 
Blood in ’em. ' My4elf, I'd f^,u^#qae^b^ knocked down by a 
man who had got Blood in hun jl^. 3^4 he. pioked up by a man 
who hadn’t” That is precnselyr^l^' end exalting moral 

which certain pews apd their aitol}i[1^;)Min^;:^)4eavour^ to impress 
upon the minds of the English dlfmowetf!, It is. better, to sum up 
their argument, % -the mral hoos^c^&pltp bp kept down by noble- 
men than to be placed on their legs ..byoppmtoSiers.' Tbie is pro- 
bably the most abject and misi^erotts lortn wlnoh the case for the 
peers has yet been made to assudte,^ . ; • 

It may be said that the*GonseryaidvB rsjj^istanoe to the Frdnobise 
Bill led by Lord Salisbory— -justified in so many ways, some insincere, 
some merely ridionlous— 4s based upon on assnmption that may yot 
be fulfilled. The Tories, have^scru^lously. abstained from opposing 
the principle of a Franchise BUI, wbilertb^ bare prodoimod war to 
the knife against the Franchise Bi^ introduced by the fiiovemment. 
Sir Stafford Northoote, speaking a lew nighta ago at Newcastle, 
boldly stated that the passing of the Beform Bill was the one thing 
ho and his friends wished above, all things to witness. But this 
assertion, which has l^n meol^ioally repeated so often that it has 
lost all meaning, isinti^iably qnalifi^ by the oondmon that it should 
puss in the company of another measure, namely, the Bedistribution 
Bill. This Mr. Gladstone has shown to bd . absolutely impossible. The 
two Bills cannot be simultaneons^.got through Paiiiament, because 
Parliament is niot wide/mough, any more than -three trains could run 
abreast through the Box tunnd. The oabolation of the Oonsorva* 
tives has d( poursafrom Ike first been that fventa might ooonr which 
would compel Mr. Ghulstene to dissdve, an^ which would not pat 
their own professed i^i^hmeht to deotoral ^refiirm to too severe a 
test. That is to. the;^ ‘ We hoped prcn reckoned that 
Ministers wonld beiiwne involv^fin foreign diffionltiM of so in- 
extricable a kind as to. deaye togto^no kope ef getting clear except- 
by, a dissolution. hsto Prince Bismarek’s 

personal dislike of Mr. GlSdst(W>iltod |is#i^^(ltoto place, or to 
sanction the placing,^ stievona enrta^js^'^e.wuy of the Govwn- 
ment in Egyph wotU^Ioednce a ^ 

them, and leave them no al^mktive - ’ &w 

far has this and<npatioh Vheen,.refiip^|^;£^hei^^'..C^d* 
fqrtunes in Egypt has just hW 
and holds hinmlf and h^ men in reed^jsjiff 

Meanwhile, General Gotdoh^a '[he^.'Wtkginened in 

Khartoum. He baa won viotoriea cyiw J^tige, by 
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tho latest aocoimts whicli reach us, is visibly on the wane. It is 
impossible to say what dimensions the Nile ekpedition may assume, 
or whether Lord Wolseley and his troops may or may not have any 
serious fighting hefinre thma. Into the partiimhirs of this enterprise 
it is unnecessary to enter. She proposed route, has been chosen after 
grave deliberation and inquiry, because it is eSnsidhrod to be the 
easiest, and because it oonui^' ns to a more easily terminable 
association with the 90Uitahv than if we had gone, vid the Rod Sea 
to Suakim and Beiber.^i ’<Sir Samnel Baker is against an advanco 
by way of the Nile. ItrstOuld perhaps have been as well if he had 
confined himself to free oriticisni of the plan before it was actually 
resolved upon. When rightly or wrongly tho decision had been 
taken, it would surely have been more ohivalroaB, patriotic and pru* 
dent, to have bdd his peace. Lord Wolseley, os the military 
executant of the English Government, will shortly be journeying 
tovards Khartoum. Sir Samuel Baker may protest that he wishes 
him God speed, but none tho less he draws the dismal horoscope of 
his failure. We may he sure, however, that Lord Wolseley has 
weighed the matter carefully. He has the confidence of the Cabinet, 
and in the case of such an undertaking that should bo enough. 
Should no reverse befall the Nile expedition the Conservatives hope 
that the sequel of the suspension of the Sinking Fund cannot fail to 
be tho source of insuperable dangers and difficulties. Tho oriticisms 
that may be made on what is called Lord Northbrook’s financial coup 
(Vetat are numerous and obvious. In thq first place, ibo nct^ is 
undoubtedly a violation of the international law of liquidation ; in 
the second it may he reproached with indecisivoness and inadequacy. 
Those who hold that it is the inevitable prelude to more sweeping 
steps, and that it will be followed by the cutting of the coupon, 
will declare that the Government mi|ht have shown greater courage 
while they were a\)put it ; that, if they had taken tbti settlement 
of the vdiole finanoialbqalistion into tb^ hands, they* would not 
have incurred a heavier burden, would. not have given greater 
ofiimee to the oth# Powers, and wduld not haive in reality raised 
more serious issues. . 

That the action of En^and in this matte)^ should be closely 
watched by tha. other E°i^op@ttn Powem. is inevitable. France, or 
rather the French newspaper press, f^hioh is ^ very different thing, 
has roundly accused ttt cf perfidy and hrea^of* international law. 
Gmmany and A\utria* liayd formally protested against tho step. 
But tho Powers are dealing, not with England but 

with Egypt, atfd for smne time to come the fiction will be maintained. 
Germany and Austrifi have no altemativo but to appear to follow 
the action of France; but thii is by ntf means equivalent to saying 
that united ia a ptaotioBl condemnation of wbat has been 

VOL. ^ ^ 
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done. The really momentous question is, whatisthenext step to be? No 
one supposes that the exceedingly slight advantage which may accrue 
to Egypt from the suppression of the Sinking Fund will extricate 
her from her pecuniary difficulties. These can only be met by a 
fresh loan, and such a loan will not be forthcoming without a gua- 
rantee. Arc the Qovemment about to propose that the guarantee 
shall be provided by England, as they proposed eighteen months ago 
the advance of eight millions for the Suez Canal? In this case is it 
not probable that neither the House of Commons nor the country 
would give their consent, unless some tangible security was offered 
by Egypt itself P And then the question would arise, how far such 
a security is consistent with the policy which the Prime Minister has 
laid down.for himself. Lord Northbrook may see.a solution of the 
problem which will not impose on us any suhh grievous obligation. 
But tho country will await with anxiety, the further ministerial 
projects in regard to Egyptian finance to which it is plain that the 
suspension of the sinking Fund is only a preliminary. 

The appointment of Sir Edward Malet to succeed the lamented 
Lord AmpthHl at Berlin is an event of happy augury for the future 
relations, of Germany and En|;laad, whUo as for the Imperial Con- 
ference at Skiemivice we must regard it with interest but need 
not do BO with apprehension'. Correctly to estimate its full signi- 
ficance, we must take it in connection with tho visit of King 
Charles of Boumania to King Milan of Servia at Belgrade. Tho 
Sepian monarch is the champion of Austrian interests in the 
Balkan peninsula. Hp has incurred the greatest unpopularity with 
his subjects because he has proved himself uniformly amenable 
to Austrian pressure. At Austrian instigation the advanced Ser- 
vian Badicals have been* put doyn with a strong hand, and 
Austrian influence^ has even Seeif admitted into the management 
of the ecolbsiastioal affaip of the cot^try. '£ing Charles is a 
ruler of a* veiy differcnl type — genuinely'popular, and with an 
instinctive fondness for 'what jn England woidd be called constitu- 
tional procedure. Between l&umania and Aflhtria there are, in 
consequence of the large Magyar elemefit in the two populations, 
frequent causes of jealousy. But King Charles is a Prince of the 
House of HohenzoUem, he has appeased in the most s^ulous 
and skilful manner these periodio'ifritations. The obvious signifi- 
cance therefore of *thf^ formal meeting of the two princes is that 
they have each of them determined to adopt the sante at^tude 
towards Austria. Since, in thfs context, Austria indudes Germany, it 
follows that Boumania and Servia in oordid oo-opwation with 
tho two German Empires. Although, therefore,, diffiawnoes have arisen 
between Albania and MoAtmiegro on the- sul^Wt of territorial 
cessions there is not the lightest reoscm to antie^te any kind 
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of disturbance due to tbe intrigues of Buesia or of any other 
state in that region. We may, indeed, be sure that the Gear at 
Skiernivice sealed a oompad; vith the German and Austrian Kaisers 
to abstain from re«opening the European branch of the Eastern 
Question. Other matters were of course upon that occasion discussed , 
such as the most efSoient precautionary measures* to b& taken against 
anarchic and revolutioamry conspiracies, and with equal probability 
the position of Frwoe and England in Egypt. But perhaps what 
will chiefly, impress Englishmmi in the retrospect of the entire 
incident is the conditions under which the JmMrial rc>uuion was 
celebrated. Thousands of armed troops and hiinareds of policemen 
were necessary to protect these three mighty monarohs from the 
pistol and the dagger of the assassin. Peace will not ^et be broken 
in the cast of Europe, but internal security is as far* removed as over 
from reigning within the borders of Bussia, because there scarcely 
yet exists the basis on which the fabric of popular liberty can bo 
I’carod. 

For the rest little has occurred in the history of continental 
]i)uropo during the past month on which we need dwell at any 
length. Belgium indeed is in the fermmit of a political struggle. 
But the noAV Education Act, to which King Leopold has given his 
consent, and which has intensifled the divisions between the Belgian 
Liberals and Clericals, does not violate any principle of civil or 
religious freedom. The chronicie of Italy is summed up in the 
gloomy wordhholera. But the progress of the dread disease has 
uflbrded the Italian lling the opportunity of showing that ho 
inherits some of the most characteristic virtues of his father, and 
that he is capable of setting an example of moral courage to his 
people. Even if the magnanimous remarks which he has been 
credited with uttermg bn then subject of his regal duties uro 
npochryphal, he has played his part nobly. Kcithbr upon tho 
Italian King nor upofl l^is counsellors, *ner as moy bn hoped upon 
the more inteUigent of his people, is, ^e lesson left by tlie ravages 
of the malady likdy to be lost. Cholera can never be absolutely 
prevented, but its dangers,and its fhtnlities may be reduced to a 
minimum by the enforcement of nmple sanitary laws,, and the Italian 
Government have announoed their intention of insisting upon tho 
observance of these. In France *tho position of M. Ferry and his 
Government grows in^ critical. We wi^e upon the evo of o 
cabinet council, whiebr may decide its fate^ Admiral Courbet has 
sent dispatches home declaring his iftability to carry the policy of 
reprisals farther ‘wiGtout Hboral reinforements. The question is, 
whether these can bo granted without convening the French 
Chambers, whether they will he voted, and whether, if they are. 
voted, a pinclamation of war with China most not follow. M. Ferry 
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romains unquestionably the first man in France. He may yet find 
u way out of tho difficulty, but he is exposing his reputation and 
authority to an infinitely seyerer strain tihan has ever yet been placed 
upon oithor. 

To return to matters which more clos^y concern England : it is 
clear that the CloVemment must without ’’delay arrive at some 
resolution on the subjeq^ of our positnm in South Africa. Hero 
troubles and complicationB increase, and if the latest news is 
true, the English Government can no l(m^F overlook the free 
action of tho Boers. . While in Zululand they have taken up eight 
hundred farms and proclaimed a Bepublio — thus showing that 
Ihoir ambition is to incorporate Zululand in the Transvaal, and by 
t.liis step to* gain command of the ooast^they have practically 
annexed tho whole of Bcchuanalund. The object of the Boers is no 
longer doubtful — the establishment and supremacy in South Africa 
of an independent Federal Dutch Bepublio with a spacious soa^board. 
“Tho British authority," it is admitted by tho keenest Capo Chau- 
vinists, “ is gradually making w-ay for a new Afrikander element, 
which gathers recruits os much from British indiflerenoe as from 
actively hostile Boer sentiment." This sentiment is crj’stalHzing 
itself at Bloomiontein and Pretoria. The Kafirs are no longer 
dangerous ; Secooaoni has fallen ; Cetewayo is dead. Before the 
'J’runsvaal War the Boor Triumvirate appealed to their brethren of 
the Free State to aid them te revise the dream of “Africa for tho 
Ai’rikimdor under an Afrikander flag.” republics on the 

north are hemming iq British commerce and enterprise. In the 
Ctipo Colony itself tho work of disintegration goes on. The Dutch 
p;ipcrs openly avow “ Afrikratler ” objects — as, indeed, why should 
they not ? The Afrikander Bond, a society originally meant for the 
jwotcction of agricultural interMts, has assumed a political rdle. Tho 
Boers sec in'tho distance an admowledgment of . complete autonomy 
by some European power >or ^wenu Lo"o^^ frinn the west to the 
oiist of tho Transvaal, we fin4 that the Boers have dfinexed several 
million acres of land in Zululand, that they ham set up Dinizulu as 
they set up King Fonda in former dayf, and have definitely placed 
Zululand under the protection of General Joubert. Our colony of 
Kalul is being overshadowed by Boer infiuenees, and in a ehort time 
the Transvaalers hope, to commairioate liiy eca either vift Durban or 
Delagoa Bay— the ^N^vUians probably b^gj:<iOinpriled in oburse of 
time to submit to absorption through tW^’fisree^ of cirounuteinoos. 
Moreover, the loyalty of Kaialians has. heiin.']tobjeeted of late to an 
intolerably severo strain. Their exy govwm- 

mont, and for a loosening olE Imperial troops in 
the Deserve territory do not end Corinot the *Boers from 

ravaging and annexing Zululmid in '(^te cif treatiea. Our com- 
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misaioner in Bechuanaland, Mr. Mackenzie, has no influence wkere* 
with to stem, violence, and now lives at Capetown, where, he is 
a discredited a^nt. In Basutoland, a region lately annexed by 
Lord Derby, Colond Clark, the Commissioner of the Queen, has little 
or no authority. According to the latest news, iliis official is *' a 
‘ cipher and the country in a state df anarchy.” * * 

In the last number of ,thiuiBeview tiie advice of Mr. Bhodes to the 
, Capo Parliament to " midbavoar to remove the Imperial factor from 
tho situation ” was iutez|lreted as . meaning, that Mr. Ehodes was 
unfavourable to Imperial interests. a matter of fact, he is exert- 
ing himself to maintain < thera^ and, not without personal risk and 
loss to himself, has undertoken a mission to the country whouco the 
Imperial Commissioner Mr. lohn Mackenzie, has been compelled 
to retire in consequence of the action of the Boers. The situation is 
now so serious that it may be Rrell to form a clear understanding 
of tho facts and *is8aes involved. Bechuanaland is a largo tract of 
country to tho north of tho Capo Colony and the south-west of the 
'i'ruusvaal. Situated at no great distance from Kimberloy and com- 
manding tbe road into the interior, it is not without its valuo both 
from a commercial imd strategic point of view, and will bo more 
vuluiihlc when tho railway to Kimberley is finished! For many 
years past it has been the scene of British enterprise and missionary 
labour. Since the signing of tho Transvaal convention Boers and 
filibusters from tho Transvaal have, from time to time, been making 
incursions into the country and attacking the Bechuaua chiefs who 
have remained steadily loyal to the English, Things have gone 
from bud to worse. Tho white marauders have proclaimed them- 
selves an independent Bcpublic, 8ubjeil> \o tho control neither of tho 
Transvaal nor Imperial Government, have annihilated tho ch^f 
Montesoa, and murdlered two English gentlemen, Bethcll and 
Walker, who were gallantly standing by the c*bief. For all tho 
anarchy on their boidAn tKe Transvaal •Government have not hold 
themselves in the least degree responsij^le. . 

To such a point did things oomo tkat at last Lord Derby doomed 
it expedient to intmfere. Accordingly he sheeted tbe Eev. J. 
Mackenzie to undiwtake a xnissioa to these regions. Backed by 
about a hundred policemen; ho was •/equestod to employ tho 
strongest moral force he could. *Mr. Mackenmp was acknowledged 
to be a fearless and noble mieeionary, but miMonaries are liked by 
tbe Boers in BeehnaaaisRd no better now than they were whoa 
Livingstone was burnt out- of house find homo by them. As was 
anticipated, ]|{r. Mackonzie's mission failed, and the nominee of 
the Imperial Government was induoed to retire to Capetown. Tho 
President of the Transvaal Bepttblio,J[>y way of jiving him a vole- 
diction, openly stated to his brethren in the Yolksraad that the ex- 
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missionary had told lies about themselTes in England, and extended 
the compliment to the High Oommissionor, Sir Hercules Bobinson. 
A ) this juncture the Cape Government interposed, and decided to pre- 
vent, if possible, the Boors from securing Beehuanaland together with 
the highway to the interior. They proceeded therefore to annex the 
country, and *Mr. ’Rhodes volunteered to travel there and use his * 
iutlucnoo towards effecting this object. The edeot of this courso was 
to bring the Transvaalers into direct contact with the Cape Colony, . 
instead of with the Imperial- Government Sr an Imperial otfioer. In 
Mr. Rhodes' own words, “thejmperial factor was to be eliminated.” 

The Capo Ministry it must be admitted encountered in this matter 
considerable difEcultiesi Composed chiefly of the fragments of the 
former “ Sprigg” Ministry, which was associated originally with a 
Forward policy, they carry on legislation with an enemy on either 
flunh. In addition to an opposition chiefly consisting of the Scanlen 
parly whom' they have displaced, they have to reckon with a rising 
Afrikander party calculated to represent about one-third of the Cape 
Assembly. Their position is as embarrassing as that of a British 
(Jubinet might bo if hampered not only ‘by the Opposition but a 
]KJW('rful Irish Nationalist party consisting of one-third of tho mem- 
licrs of tlie House of Commons. The Boer or Afrikander party are 
not quite strong enough yet to hold oflice, nor have they men who 
are equal to official or departmental work j but under the leadership 
of a Mr. Ilofmeyr they are making progress, and their party is 
becoming numerically stronger every day. When Sir Bartle Frere 
dismissi'd tho Moltei^o - Morriman . Ministry in consequence of a 
constitutional dead-lock arising from a dispute concerning the con- 
trol of tlio colonial forces *iit the Gaika-Galeka war, he induced 
l^r. Sprigg, a prominent member of the Opposition, to take office. 
Coming into power under these conditions, tho Sprigg Ministry sym- 
pathised on’the whole with'the aims and objects of Sir Bartle Frere, 
and regarded the final sottlement of the*^ natiVo question, a Disarma- 
nent Act, Defence Measures, /md ultimately a Confederation^ scheme 
ns essential to the prosperity of South Africa. The “ Frere ” pro- 
gramme was continually being assailqd by the recently dismissed 
Ministers and the philanthropic party under Mr. Saul Solomon — ^by 
the former because they ha^ personal msOne for being dissatisfied, by 
tho latter bocausothoydisapproved ton principle of aFrere nativepoli<^. 
In course of time t?6<“ Frere” programme was wrecked, and a 
Ministry arose in Capetown, under the leadership of a Mr. Soanlen, 
who represented the Dutch* constituency of Cradook, and etas sup- 
posed to be an adept in the art of conciliation. HiSi^dminietration 
was uneventful, and chiefly signidised by the enoour^fmnent it 
gave to Cape Dutch as an altemativ© to the English 'laiigunge. On 
the rejection of some trifling Government measure, Mr. Scanlen sent 
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in his resignation a few months ago. The present Ministry is a new 
edition of the Frere Cabinet, living a precarious life, and financing 
on false principles. 

Bat what immediately concerns England is that day by day the 
Boors grow more aggressive and daring, more cynically defiant of 
treaties and conventions, more emphatic, more inaolent in the chal- 
lenge which they throw down to England. On the south-west of 
the Transvaal they covet the command of the trade routo to the 
interior, on the east they oovet the littoral of Zoluland. Our troops, 
ensconced at Etshowe or Fort Pearson, hold the Reserve and look on 
whilst the Boers accomplish what they wish in Zululand. Chief 
Dunn, who might have been usefulf was discredited the very day 
the “ Garnet ” settlement was undone and the restoration resolved 
upon. Matters cannot remain as they are. It is easy to say that 
England may have to bo content with holding Simonsiown as u 
" Gibraltar in these southpm seas.” But while two European 
powers, France and Germany, are establishing themselves on cither 
flank of South Africa — ^the French are occupying the ports of Mada- 
gascar, the Germans have annexed Angm Pequina — no fewer than 
200,000 out of the half-million of Europeans in South Africa arc of 
British extraction, and they represent, though somewhat inferior in 
numbers, the real progressive and enlightened element of tho whole 
mass. If a transference of supreme power takes place throughout 
the country from English to Dutch hands, would tho more purely 
English districts submit to an Afrikander lead ? 

While these matters cannot :{^1 to afforijl material for more than oue 
Parliamentary debate in tho session about to Bo held for tho special 
purpose of reconsidering the Franchise Bill, there is another subject 
which the Government must be prepared to face. Tho public mind 
is now keenly interesl^ in and exorcised about tho condition of the 
navy. It is a commonplace of oontioversy that facts and figures 
can bo made to prove ajiythhig. But it»wjll not be enough unless 
they can be made positively io'disprove, and dispose of, tho comments 
of well-tnformed critics on the stren^l* of our fighting flout. Such 
an indictment as th%t which the Pall Mall Gazette has brought 
against the Admiralty must fie answered, and tho impression which 
it has created ajigmenta^ the obligation^ of the Government. It is 
no party question, and ministers^have only Jo deal frankly with 
Parliament and the country to receive their ap^ovhl of any steps that 
it may be necessary to take. |^o propose of bloated armaments need 
be noade. The sea is oiir natural fortififcation, and there is no sea in 
the wqrld which does rft>t wash a^inst some portion of English soil. 
But the sea without ships to guard it becomes a source not of strength 
hut of weakness, not of security but of peril. The thoroughly sound 
doctrine that because we ore separated by a belt of ocean from our 
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nearest neighbours — because wo are not, in the sense in which 
France or Italy, Italy or Austria is, an integral portion of the 
Kiiropcan system — w.e are not therefore called upon to vie with 
tbo Continental Powers in the strength of our standing armies, 
presupposes that we have an adequate and efficient navy in all 
parts of thef woridu It may bo our marine forces deserve this 
description already. If they doj 1^ the ^ahunnies we have re- 
cently heard be exposed. > If they do not, the sooner the country 
understands ex^ily where the deficiency lies and to what it 
amounts tho better. For ., these reasons it is impossible to 
take exception to the letter of Mr. W. H. Smith, published in 
the newspapers of the 23rd of this month. There is yet another 
question, which increases in importance as the session approaches, 
and autumn merges into winter. Everything seems to show 
that before many weeks have passed Ireland will witness 
a now agitation. As has long been foreseen, the Irish labourers are 
dissatisfied udth the- results of the land legislation of the past few 
years. -Mr. Parnell is curiously reticent upon this particular grievance; 
now, but tho more humhip of his countrymen will not forget that 
ho himself propheticaDy emphasised its importance, and, indeed, 
included it in his programme three years ago. The efibet of the 
enfranchisement of the rural householder on the other side of St. 
Qcorgo’s Channel might hot perhaps be entirely favourable to the 
Nationalist cause^as it is represented in the present Parliament. Be 
this ns it may', it is certain that Mr. Parnell and his friends have 
nothing to lose, and may have much*to gain, from an appeal to the 
existing constituencies. It isj therefore, conjectured that they will do 
all in their power to precipitate a dissolution, and to make common 
cause with the Conservatives. The Conservatives, it may at once be 
said, are incapable of repudiaring this alliance* or of refusing to resort 
to any expedient which may damage the Government. Under these 
circumstances it is unavGidablo that the'Crinifes Prevention Act should 
acquire great prominence; i^d it must be the duty of misters to 
dccido at no distant date whether in their opinion the renewal of 
this extraordinary meiisare is called f^.hy drchmdtances. 


Sepimkr 20 , 1884 . 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 

-« 

Tmk placo which will ultimately be assigned to Mr. Gladstono in the 
ranks of English statesmen can only.be fixed by one who is prophet 
as well as critic. At the present moment he is seen by opponents, 
and even by friends, through so disturbing a medium of prejudice 
and partiality ; he is presented to the public, by those* who pass judg- 
ment upon him, in so grotesi|U6 and inconsistent a variety of aspects 
and disguises; he is to such an extent the victim of contradictory 
and antagonistic superlatives; above all, the exact quality of his 
influence upon the course of events, and the members of hi's 
party, is so difficult to define ;«tho results, in some cases even the 
tendencies, of his statesmanship are so incalulablo — that only the very 
rash, foolish, and ignorant would presume to anticipate tho;verdict of' 
posterity on the Prime Minister. I| is a task, at once less perilous 
and more profitable, to measure and classify 1;he attributes by which 
he has acquired the position he now* holds ; to summarize a few 
of the idiosyncrasies of a man who is admitted by his bitterest 
detractors and eneupb^s to be a commanding force in the political life 
of England; to define some respects in which ^ he diners from the 
most distinguished hia» contemporanos, and some peculiarities 
which, as he is nearing the completion of his seventy-fifth year, 
have accompanied the successive sti^^s of*bis political development. 

It is now just one month less than fifty-two years that Mr. 
Gladstone entered Parliament as Tory member for Newark. Since 
then he has travelled the, wjiole distance^hich separates the early 
Toryism of Sir Robeif Peel fr^m th^^ltiberalism of Gobden and 
Bright, and far more than the ^stance wh||^ separated Sir Hobert 
PeeVs protectionism fi^m his conversion to'treeiiradG. The contrast 
between Sir Hobert Feel and Mr. Gladstone, and between Mr.- 
Gladstono and Mr. Bright; is striking. The changes of opinion 
undergone by Sir Robert Peel are suipassed in the changes illus- 
trated in the career of the Prime Minister. But in the case of 
G||adstonc they have been accomplished far more gradually rad 
<5? ‘ vte. xxrfvi. N.S. Q o 
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laboriously than in the case of Sir Bobert Peel. Daring the 
dcbtttcsron the Irish Church* Act, the severest reproach which 
Mr. Disraeli could bring against the author of the measure was that 
he had formerly been a ohampioli of the Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland, and that he had spoken- in its favour when an \mdor- 
graduate at Oxford. * Neither Mr. Disraeli nor any one else oouldT taunt 
Mr. Gladstone with having, like P^l, been returned to power to 
give effect to one policy and then espousing and executing another. 
To say this is not to bring any charge i^inst the memory of one 
of the greatest Ministers of %e century, and, according to Lord 
George Bontinck’s biogjapber, “ the greatest member of Parliament 
who ever lived.” Peel’s hand was forced by famine. The argu- 
ments with which imminent pestilence, bred of starvation, and the 
munnurs of approaching revolution supplied him, were unanswer- 
abl<>. ITc would have been no true patriot or statesman if he had 
held out against them. But though the desertion of his principles 
was prescribed by a destiny whoso decrees he could not withstand, 
the fact of their unexpectedly sudden desertion roinains. If Mr. 
Gladstone’s position has been established on the ruins of his old 
boliofs ; if he destroyed that Irish Church of which ho was once the 
qnlhusiiisfio advocate; if, in other fields of legislation, he has led his 
fullowcrs to the attack of strongholds which he once defended — it has 
been after due notice and upon clea#and unambiguous pretences. In 
A Clifiptev of Autohiograi)hy he has demonstrated the processes by 
which ho .arrived at the conclusion* that the Established Church in 
Ireland, which he had formo]^y held reconcilable with civil and 
national justice, could "hot bo perpetuated without gross injustice. 
Ills original case, ho says, was that ‘'the Church of Ireland must bo 
maintained for tho benefit of the whole people of Ireland, and must 
be maintained as tho truth, or it.cannot be mainkiined at all.” The 
latter condition was'violated by the Maynooth grant ; tho former was 
disposed of by existing fagt& " I never held,’| writes Mr. Gladstone 
in this chapter, “that a^ national Church should be permanently- 
inaintliincd except for the nation? I mean either for the whole of it, 
or at least for the greater part, with some kind of real concurrence 
or general acquiescence from the remainder.” ^ This language explains 
.how it was that in the-sprfng of 1868, ip the debate on Mr. Maguire’s 
motion, Mr. Gladstone first 'declare^ that “for the settlement of the 
Irish Church, thafClQroh as. a State Church must cease to exist.” 
Mr. Disraeli’s comment.was that “ tho right, honourable .gentleman 
had come upon them all of a ^dden like a thief in the night.” But 
this suddenness — and it was naturally exaggerated by the Tory 
loado’’ — was an entirely Afferent thing from the adopridn* of a, 
policy the exact opposite of wHch lus |»arty and country had 
(1) of Fail 
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entrusted to a Minister ; and when Mr. Gladstone came into office 
six months later, it was with' a special'oommission to disestablish tho 
Irish Church. 

The contrast between Mr. Gladstmie and Mr. Bright is oven more 
strongly marked than that between Mr. Gladstone and Sir Bobert 
Peel. As he now draws towards the end of his carter Mr. Bright can- 
not be charged with haring abandoned, violated, or withdrawn a single 
principle that ho ercar proclaimed. Not a flaw of inconsistency or 
blemish of self-contradii^ion is to be seen in his whole career. Others 
have como round to him ; he has liycd to behold the convictions, 
which he firmly embraced and which were condemned as extruvugunt 
and absurd, incorporated into the accepted doctriges of the Liberal 
party and of all parties, and into 4the unquestioned traditions of 
English policy. But though Mr. Gladstone’s record and retrospect 
are of the most opposite character, his mutations have never had 
anything in them of vacillation ; they have partaken from tho first of 
the nature of a slow growth, and have indicated tho successive periods 
of an intellectual development. Slowly, but wijh the coftainty of diiy- 
break, his horir.on has expanded. He has himself told us that when 
he entered public life, he had but an imperfect sense of the itieffitblo 
blessings of liberty. This deficiency was not unnatural to one who 
had been brought*Up in the straitost school of authority and tradition, 
and who in early manhood vram, in Macaulay’s familiar words, “ tho 
rising hope of the stem and ^mbending Tories.” As men riso on 
stepping-stones of thoir dead selves to higher things, so Mr. Glad- 
stone has>throughout his whole public life been engaged in bursting, 
and disentangling himself from, the^corements of his dead faiths. 
'Whether he would, have been greater o» less than ho is but for this 
progressive movement of his mind may bo questioned ; it is certain that 
he is indebted to it for much of the power which ho exorcises over 
those who are associated with him, however remotely os indirectly, 
in public life. It is bq^uswMr. Gladstone^ has boon so consistently 
inconsistent, because the oontiauity of his views and beliefs has known 
sneb decisive, if slowly oonsummatedf &lutions,.tbat he has carried 
with him so largo a group of politicians, and so overwhelming a 
majority of the EnglMi people. The process of sclf-education 
has enabled him effectually (o educate others. .Those who have 
themselves, learnt slow^, at eelgool or holWe, were declared by 
Dr. Arnold to make the best schodmasters; b^v«e they could most 
easily place themselves, jn the position of unreceptive school boys. 
The wealth of yrovdn vrhidi Mr. Gh^tone expends upon any 
proposal he introduces to fhe House of Commons ; the variety of the 
points of view firom which he looks at it; his minute weighing of 
every sort of counter consideration ; the nice and, as they may seom, 
the tedious and sopl^tieal distinctions which he draws between 

qq3 
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shades of thought and forms of words — each of these reflects or 
suggests some experience of his own mental discipline. There are 
few objecjtions to any policy or scheme of legislation which he has 
not appreciated, and which consequently he does not set himself to 
remove. For this reason he is in his treatment of public topics the 
least dogmatic of s«;;atosm6D. Mr. Bright) who has neither recoded 
from nor advanced beyond the tenets with which he first entered 
public life, cannot avoid a certain autocracy and absolutism in a 
statement of opinion. He has been troubled with no doubts, and 
even his fertile imagination can make little allowance for doubters. 
But it is to tho doubters, the most illustrious of whom he himself 
has been, that Mr.^ Gladstone chiefly addresses himself. Hence the ex- 
traordinary complexity and coniprehensiveness of his argumentiition ; 
hcMice what may bo called the metaphysical quality in his eloquence, 
tho subtle series of appeals to tho consciousileBs of his hearers which 
runs like an undertone through his most splendid orations, and which 
is perhaps the secret of their occasional verbosity and even obscurity. 

AV’^batevor hi.story may say of Mr. Gladstone it will not say that 
ho was a perfect loader of the House of Commons. He fails to be 
tliis for the very reasons which make him a great popular loader iu 
ibo country. IIo understands more of man in tbc abstract than of 
man in tho concrete ; more of the passions M'hicb 9way humanity in 
tbc bulk, than of the motives to which individuals arc amenable, 
and the treatment to be applied to them. Ho is at his best when 
he is tho exponent not so much of the policy of a party as of the 
ideas which animate that policy, and which touch the Jicart of 
nations. It was not ttlf he had made his famous flcsh-aud-blood 
speoeli that Mr. Gladstone was really recognised as a great popular 
leader and struck a responsive chord that still vibrates in the breasts 
of tho linglish people, lie had hitherto been best known as a 
financier, a^the greatest Chancellor of the Exchequer England ever 
had, and as somewhat’ aoadcmic, nanw, an^ exclusive in his sym- 
pathies and tastes. But tliis phrase, to which additional effect was 
given by the glow of tfio language and the atmosphere of ideas 
associated with it, produced an instantaneous and almost electrical 
result. Tho place into wliich he may 4)6 then said to have leaped, 
he has continued to hold. Notwithstanding his temporary retire- 
ment and the eclipse which, wjth the metropolitan public, his 
popularity sufiered^i^ the melodramatic days of Jingoism, events 
have conclusively shown that Mr. Gladstonp surpasses all his con- 
Icroporaries in his power of ^terpreting, and placing himself at the 
head of, public feeling, when it is deeply moved. Tho Bulgarian 
atrocities supplied him with one of those opportunities exactly con- 
genial to his character and gifts. His two Midlothian, campaigns, 
\\hcther in their oratorical labours or in the results that followed 
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ihem^ Ibrm a monument which supplies a fair measure of the great- 
ness of the man. He took his stand upon general principle^ upon 
those elementary ideas of justice, of humanity, which all can under- 
stand, and which ho had, in his reply to Lord Palmerston thirty 
years earlier during the Don Pacifico debate, clearly foreshadowed. 
This reply is so remarkable, so appositdy proJ)hoti^ of the atti- 
tude wdiich in foreign policy Mr. Gladstone has since repeatedly 
assumed, and so comparatively little known, that no apology iuH)d bo 
offered for quoting an extract from it here : — 

The noble Lord (Lord Falmorston) vahntod, amid the clioers of hi'^ sup- 
porters, that under hia administratioiv an Englishman should bo, throughout 
the world, what the citizen of Borne had been. But, I ask, what Ihon was a 
Boinaii citizen ? Ilo was a member or a , privileged caste; ho bolongod to a 
conqucriijg race, to a nation that held all nations bound down by the liand of 
iiiipcrial power. Vor him thcro was to be an exceptional system of law ; for 
him pi-inciplos wt)ro to bo assorted and rights wore to bo enjoyed, that wore 
donioil to the rest of tho ■world. Is such, then, the view pf the noble lord as to 
the relation that is to subsist between England and other countries i' J)ol's lie 
make the claim tor us that*wo are to bo uplifted on a platform high abovo the 
staiiding-gi’ound of other nations ? It is indeed too clear that too much of thin 
notion is lurking in his mind ; that ho adopts, in part, that vain conooption that 
w’o, forstiolh, have a inission to bo tho censors of abiisos and iinpcrh'ciicin.s 
among tlic other counlrit?s of the ■world; that wo arc to bo tho universal soliool- 
niastors, and that all who hesitato to recognise our office should have th(» war 
of diplomacy, ut least, forthwith doclurcd against them, And certainly, it’ tlm 
business of a foroi^’n socreluiy is inoroly to carry on a diplomatic war, all must 
admit tho perfection of the noble lonl in thp discharge of his functions. Hut 
it is not tho clpty of a foreign minister to bo like a kniglit-orraut, over pricking 
torlh, armed at all points, to challongo oil comers, and lay ns many adversaries 
as possible spmwdiug, or the noble lord Wuld bo a master of his art ; but to 
maintain that sound code of international principles which is a monument of 
human wisdom, and a precious inherilanco b(;i]ueathcd by our fathers for llio 
presentation of the future brotherhood of nations.” 

This language ox|)iains wdiy in fomgn policy Mr. Gladstone lias 
at times reached the heart of the multitude, precisely ip j)roportiou 
as he has dissatisfied ll^ coodor critics of the House of Commons, and 
trjed the patience of foreign stateeunen and chancellors. It is literally 
true of Mr. Gladstone to say that, ^Lt'ojan or Tyrian, Englishman, 
Egyptian, or Ethiopian, Bulgarian peasant or LfincasJiiro artisan, he 
holds them in no difference. • To hiin the inhabitant of any country, 
in whatsoever quarter of the globe, and whatsoever his complexion, 
is first of all a man ; to him he appears ^nuded of all tho accidents 
of his nationality, isolated from the infiuen^ c^rcised on him by 
custom and antecedents^^ merely a member 0/ the groat family of the 
human race. As Bacon assuftied that the ingenia of all men were 
equal, so Mr. Gladstone seems to assume that all who arc born into 
this world have, innate in them, tho same capacity as EngU^^hmon of 
the nineteenth century, to become tho orderly and prosperous subjects 
of a constitutional and popular Government. There is steadily fixed 
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in his imagination the ide% of a man to which all existing types of 
humanity under heaven are conlonnable — an idea gathered from his 
experience of his fellow-men within the four seas. This generous 
appreciation of the happy possibilities latent in a universal humanity, 
this tendency to reduce monhind to a common yet beatified denomi- 
nator, commehds iftelf to the fancy .of the multitude just as it exas- 
perates those statesmen and diplomatists to whom human beings are 
mergly pawns on the ohess-boai^ — ^tho creatures of circumstance, 
dependent for their capacities soleljr on geographical and physical 
conditions. Whatever misconception of Mr. Glladstone may exist in 
the mind of Prince Bismarch,^or of any other Continental statesman, 
arises entirely from the circumstance 0iat the point of view from 
which ho regards human nature is diametrically opposite to that from 
which they regard it themselves. Hence, too, the difference which 
divided him from Mr. Disraeli, who, in the tactical shill with which 
he dealt with men as the members of a party, was as much superior 
to Mr. Gladstone as Mr. Gladstone is superior to Mr. Disraeli in his 
insight into the control of those perennial forces which dominate 
mankind in tho aggregate. 

It is an often cited instance of Lord Altl^rp’s influence with tho 
House of Commons that once, in answer to a speech of Crokcr, he rose 
and merely observed that ho had made* some calculations which ho 
considered as entirely conclusive in refutation of the right honourable 
gentleman’s arguments. But, unfortimately, he had mislaid them, 
so that he could only say that, if the House would be guided by his 
advice they would r^cct tho amendment ; which they accordingly 
did. Nothing of exactly tho same kind is recorded of Mr. Gladstone, 
but in many cases ho has eXercised, if not in the House of Commons, 
yet in the country, an anelogous authority. This prerogative 
has been displayed not only among professeH Liberals, hut ajnong 
those very ^Conservatives who are most o|.alh*«I>firnouB to new ideas 
“‘‘ountry gentlemen. nv^^onTs, . and homitry dergymen. It may 
be doubted whether the Jrish Church would have been abolished, or 
tho Irish Land Act of 1881 ps&sed so easily, except for the personal 
ascendancy of the Prime Minister. There is so large and active a 
Conservative element in his nature thtH, when he has advocated an 
organic change, some Conis@rvativee, even ^ough tjie leaders of the 
great mass of the party may havetdenounoed him with all the bitter- 
ness and rancomr wl^h the English vocahdary can express, have 
secretly fdt that Mr. Gladstone must be the victim of a great and 
overmastering necessity. He has'^ carri^ the day rather by. his 
moral influence than by his political cunning, and this influence has 
in its turn been based upon his conviction. And here it may be 
noticed that the doubts cast upon Mr. Gladstone’s sincerity, the 
abuse with which, for ^udiries the exact opposite of sincerity, he 
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has been assailed, havs only **‘‘^*' 

above all things he is in carnosi^.^^^y^'i^ b^ deno^ced for 
hypocrisy, with the animus vrhi(A\n<i^'chara);^rized these denun- 
ciations in the case oi^ the Prime Minister, one may bo pretty sure 
that the real gravamen of the charge is an inconvenient devotion to 
hn unwelcome faith. ^ % 

Mr. Gladstone*!! sincority teveals its^f in varioaa.Y^ys, some of 
them perhaps equivalent to congfenital defects in hi8'j|udgmeut.^d 
character. Among the. many peculiarities of his mind fcw"ai'o 
more remarkable than its extraordinary casuistical leamins^ coupled 
as it is with intense inte^rest in ecclesiastical questions. 'Tbo two 
traits together find their expression in refinements of ratiocination 
which are often most puzzling to his warmest admirers, uiid in 
occasional displays of a want of anything like due sense of pro- 
portion. Thus he is frequently as much agitated i^ut and concerned 
in matters of the veriest detail as about affairs involving the highest 
principles. During lost session, for instance, Mr. Gladstone showed 
an eagerness for the Bishopric of Bristol Bill not (nfoiior to, 
and sometimes more aggressively .visible than, his eagerness for 
the Franchise Bill. “ Our miraculous Promier,|’ the Times remarldd 
last week in on artioljS unusually discriminatmg and able, “ has just 
given us another opportunity of admiring his many-sidedness and 
versatility. To-day begins an extraordinary and probably momentous 
session of Parliament, for which both sides have been prejmfing by 
two full months of the most strenuous agitation. . . . This is the 
occasion which he sdlects for issuing a letter, more than a column in 
length, to a Weli!& Bishop on the subject of* the Disestablishment of 
the Church. It would seem, indeed, that except for the little inter- 
lude of a run into Scotland, with the twenty or thirty speeches which 
that entailed, the Prime Minister’s holiday has been given to topics 
much less mundane than the extension of Ike suffrage to county 
householders. Tbcr^was«a preface to write to the new edition of 
Hamilton’s Catechism; there was the qupStion of the Hittit* Empire, 
and its possible oUianco with Troy,«t() betaken in hand.” 

Closely allied with the quality just noticed is his persistent attention 
to debates which to others seem duller than Saturnian lead. Ho has 
been known, and doubtless will be known again, to sit for hours in the 
House of Commons wi|h only a^'ore of members present, listening, 
not mordy with inde&tigablc patience, batj||jtls positive enthusiasm 
to a succession of fibres holding forth (xfia subject of no general 
interest. Could there be a more touting testimony to the infinite 
toleration of the Prime Miinist^P The charges levelled at him 
during the past recess by Lord Salisbury and others are absolutely 
inconsistent with this attribute. It may be observed incidentally, 
too, that they are mutnally'destrttotiiw. If Mr. Gladstone is toss^ 
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a^idt by every passion, eage/ only to anticipate tbo 

will of ^is described as a 

despot and ^dictator t' NoT\&(^ae common impression that he is 
arrogant and imperious iwhis official capacify less at variance with 
iho facts, .In the Oabinct he ia modest and conciliatory to a fault 
Again an^Mata, wIen a jiji^rd' from would settle a question, he 
allows it,^^l|^ dieouasedjht leiigth> and.,pcccpt8 without objoc* 
tion the decision pf the majority* What is tho explanation 
Of a conventiquol aoousafion, ^ aWlutely unfounded upon any 
cxpenei^^ P tThe ans^^^ihi n^difficnlt. Power gravitates to the 
side of knowledge and alnlity. 'Water doe^ not find its oan level 
more sureSpthaQ-ascondancy comes on to the hands of the man who 
has the qng|i||(Mion8 /or it. Mr. Gladstone is tho most commanding 
figuto in the Ifouaaof Commons. He is the best debater in it ; he 
has had an unrivollod acquaintance with office and with affairs 
Ho if, in a i\oid, the first man in the popular Chamber of the Legis- 
lature, and his so-caUndltd^^iorial jprrbgancc is merely a statement 
of tho fdch V 

Oiic of tho rcas^'^t^^ Gladstone’s infiuwce with the Khglidi 
in ddle (hiss may Hof ^^have roceivod tho attention due to it. lie 
is himself one of thOs^st brilliant ornaments that (ho middle tli'-s, 
from uhich he himself is rpmng, has over Assessed. IFc is the 
tiuo leprescntative of many of iho most chararteristic sentiments oi 
this so6ial order, Like Sir Bobert Peel, he has a thorough sympathy 
with the aspiiations of tUp commercial aiiatocraoy, and in a fir 
greater degiee than SirBobeit Peel he has flung over the middle 
class a glamour higher than that derived from •mere material pros- 
perity ,Mr. Gludptone is, ii\ some srespocts,* to look at him for a 
moni''nt not us a statesman but as ^n Bnglish ^ntleman, the highest 
product of liiton and Oxfoid. As such ho would have won social 
distinction if he had" never plucked'a ^ngle political laurel. The 
middle class, thereforo, is proud of him ^n gj^ounds independently 
of his aahievements in stfitesmansh^. At bottom* it admires him 
even when it may no{ quife, u&derstand him. The very obscurity, 
which comes from subtlety, is accepted by the persons now spoken of 
as flattering to themselvos since if is tho attribute of one who is in 
a measure their progeny. 

Mr. Gladstone’s oratory iof^s fo{ that mhtter alT oratory is, tho 
reflection of the intrll^ual being of the orator. It is labour^ d^d 
lengthy because tho mind and brain, which farliish the (ongoSrwlth 
language, are so keenly appi^m^ve of the 'difficulties whibh may 
suggest themselves to hearers. If Mr. Gladstcme seldom touches a> 
theme without adorning |t^ he never touches a thenie whiohT jbedom 
not, for tho immediate purpose in hand, exhsnst*^ Hia is 

didactic, homiletic, hcseeehSa^i wjmmetttetorisi, saaB idiowiBeopfcslly 
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minute, because he does not £q^t how tardy the process of conviction 
is, and how many obstacles must V^vj^j^sjpos^ of before the j^osired 
result is obtained. It is not a^ftfejseone of his colleagues gave 

an account of the difference Ibi^Ween his owh 'oratorical method and 
th4t of the Prime Minister. ‘ « WfeiSB," he fBii(iv“I speak, I strike 
across- from ]>eadland to headhu^ ’But |lr. coasts.o^^,; 

and whenoTor ho 'twii«^.to a na'»^U.^W*1|i6. wnnot wwst 
temptation to ejfplore it th its^dimjeV'/^ ^a'dis^rtatid^^^ 
rhetoric since the world;;ho^nlroBs 4 ^o^ei» Cicero and 

Quintilian, down to ,Wliately,.Ali 8 ||- atit^. 3 !,^iad, nay be se.atthcd 
before so happy and tefse an iUttsttatida'-iis^^pi^'i^. For the 
reason embodied in this fig^lire de6Hi<Spn<«lf^0!9atorical,8cho()Ia,'- 
some of Mr. Blight*# single ^e^^ ^ hi#^r:>than' any thing, of 
Mr. Gladstone. 'iTet it luay wh^hnr tkerg is. ^ly things 

finer in nineteenth centn^ Gladstoh^ improt^ 

speech on Mr. Di 8 r 4 c^i^j,vlnidgot'df^V.f|ii^ than hit peroration 
before tho_ division on the «B(!ohd';rl^^.nf Z&td Rdssell’s Reform 
Bill was taken in 1866 . - 'same way his 'tributo to the 

mcmoiy of Lord in/I88l was. noft^y a masterpiece 

of taste and judgment, ndf'of that -pecnKifr cktM nf oratorical com- 
position to which it Ixdoag^. ,;It also fui&ishod a rcmarkablo illus- 
tration of Mr. Gladstnn&'S' felicity in ‘quotations, on ornament of 
debate now. practically obsolete. • On the wh(de Mr. Hayward’s 
estimate of Mr. Gladstone os a speaker leaves nothing unsaid : 

It IS Felipse first, and all tho rest.jiCwhore. Ho roa^ lack 
Mr. Bright’s •impressive, diction— iniprcsBjvo by its simplicity— 
or Jfr. Disraeli’s humojjr and sarcasm, Bpt ho has made ten 
oinincntly sucecssM siwecles to Mr. Bright’s or Mr. Disraeli’s one. 
His foot is ever in the ‘Stirrup knoo » ever in the rest. Ho 
, throws don 9, thp gawitlet^ to sdl' emners. Rigkt or ^ong ho is 
always real, natural, eameetj iinaffected- and imforce^. Ho is a 
great debater, a gre^ Parliamentary’ speaker." He is also' an 
-eminently persuasive speaker, and that'* ^plairiv why he *18 loss 
condensed than Mr. Bright. Thefc fs , no . writer tho tonr.s 
of whoM voice it is. easier to hear'vwth’‘the ear of imagination 
in the inflections and eonvolutiqns of his litefery style than Mr. 
^Gladstone. There are fejr ^'s^akers Vhhsd., speisches it la less 
"sht^Mtory to*read. Yet nothing is^^^ore: tasrtaip than that if 
Mtw.Gfedstone‘8 oratdiy were better would have been 

eM.ft^tful of ^ults.. The slyleis tbe'Wln ’Tbe persistency and 
even tnie'^roltii^^ of di# nnftor are ibn^,unteipart8 and supplements 
of those qualiti^ — the earnestness, the eeal, -the widc-strelohing 
syinpatfai^s-rwhic^ have made the statmmiAi gteat. And if, as has 
fitted; tKnre are single speeches of Mr. Bright’s or % 
Dielsj|i'sbf a higher litetaiy and %»!teeti»l merifihau any sin^ 
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epcccli of Mr. Qladstone, Mr. Gladstone has still delivered a host of 
speeches, every sentence of jJjiph is stamped with intellectual power, . 
that could have come frotn' hd^ other . statesman of the day except 
himself. To this order the first or his last series of Midlothian 
addresses — that iir'<which ho explained the whole history of the 
Franchise Bill — ^Wongs. Nor perhaps was he ever surpassed in the 
faculty of carrying the whole house with him in a dialectical whirl- 
wind when last session he demolished Sir Stafford Northcote. Never, 
again, did he astonish and del^aht the House with a finer display of 
physical and intellectual vigoi^^^an when, after having been worried 
for a couple of hours in the Commons, he spoke for nearly three ' 
hours subsequently on the Eastern question. On the whole the 
very finest speech •delivered by him during thedifetime of the present 
Parliament is that on the Bradlaugh case. One quality is unques- 
tionably waqting in Mr. Gladstone as an orator. lie has little or no 
sense of humour. He seldom makes a. jo|ce ; he seldom tries to do 
so ; and if ho tries he very seldom succeeds. 

If this were tho place in which to say anything about Mr. Glad- 
stone as a private member of society,* it 4apald, perhaps, be enough 
to remark that the fullest materials fur in^rmation on this point 
may be found in the memoirs of distinguished men not long since 
departed and some of them still with us, which havo recently been 
published. Lord Malmesbury has recorded his impression that 
when he first met the present Prime Minister, then a rising young 
man, in 1842, he found him exceedingly agreeable. Much 
more copious materials for his personal portraiture will be 
discovered in the liTe of tho late !^ishop Wilberforce, written 
by his son. On the whole, however, those who will probably be 
spoken of as Mr. Gladstone’s equals know little or nothing more of 
him than they know from their habitual contetet with him in public.* 
Few stateiinen df tho first order posses^' many very intimate 
associates among their political peers et alljes. Most of those who 
were oflee Mr. Gladstone’s peculiar friends have been carried away by 
death. Tho few who stiU stftvive are either ranged in a hostile 
camp or belong to a sphere ot action and thought so different, that 
personal communication with them Bias become impossible. The 
persons who are now in hi^^privtae qpn&denoe appear to be chosen 
for reasons of the validity *of whioh Mr. Gladstone *ctn alone judge. 
Before the Prim#^M<lSister of England all doors fly open, and even 
beyond the social limite of Liberalism or lyhiggism Mr. Gladstone 
is welcomed, and is agreeably, though* as should probably be said, 
superficially, known. The subjects in which he takes an interest are 
multifarious. He reads immensely, and within, five years of four- 
score his intdlcctual activity and resouTcef^eqs are snob that tMo 
is never wanting to him when any^subjeet he is deeply interested in 
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comes to tho front. Has he not jnst written an introduction to a 
devotional volume? Just sixteen years ago, on Decomher 11th 
and 12th, he was the guest of Lord Salisbury at Hatfield, Bishop 
Wilberforcc being one of the company. The episcopal diary for the 
former of these days thus mentions Mr. Gladstone : “ Gladstone as 
ever ; great, earnest, and honest ; as unlike tne trfeky Disraeli as 
possible.” But next day the Bishop writes ; “ Morning walk with 
Gladstone, Oardwell, and Salisbuiy. Gladstone was struck with 
Salisbury ; ‘ never saw more perfo^host.' .... When people talk 
of Gladstone going mad they do not^ke into account the wonderful 
elasticity of his mind and the variety of his interests. This morning 
he was just as much interested in tho size of the oaks and their 
probable age as if n9 care of state ever pressed upon him.” That is 
a pleasant picture, and one intelligibly full of charm to tho good 
prelate who drew it, and who subsequently speaks of Mr. Gladstone’s 
power of detachment from the controversial matters of passing moment 
as his “chief safeguard.” It may not,however, be his chief attraction to 
some of the more prominent members of the party which he leads. 
These would willingly hpar him talk more about the great political 
struggles in which he has been and is engaged, and may attribute 
what seems to them his lack of attractiveness in private life to his 
superficial desultoriness and to his preference to discuss topics that 
are not of deep or living moment to him. 

Few persons will be disposed to deny that the exact position 
which Mr. Gladstone fills in English politics, and the precise influ- 
ence ho wields, belong to himself alone, and that when he disappears 
he will leave, no successor in either of these capacities. Mr. Glad- 
stone served his parliamentary apprenticeship under the old regime. 
Canning had not passed away five years when he entered tho House 
» of Commons, and ind^ of the jnen with whom he first went into tho 
lobby were tho associates and contemporaries of Pitt and Fox. No 
man who has caughtt thb dying rays pf the grand manner at 
St. Stephen’s, who is so deeply imbu^ with the alrcady*half- 
forgotten traditions of the plac^, classical, literary, as well as 
political and ofiBcial, has lived so long into and has played so pro- 
minent a part in the new oAer of things. Any man who had lacked 
Mr. Gladstone’^ force pf character, w^ had not combined even his 
mpral influence with his early associations, umuUbave failed to learn 
the era of democracy based on household BU|ikg$ with so many ideas 
of on essentially Tory kind. He was, as he i^mself has said, brought 
up at the feet of Canning ; and his flhtbchief in the active business 
of political life was Sir Robert Peel. Whatever may be thought of 
Mr. Gladstone’s personal merits or demerits, it will at any rate be 
"confessed that this particular combination is not likely to present 
itself again. The statesman who. has inhaled,. the toaditions of 
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Toryism with his oarliest breath, who was saturated as a young man 
with academicism and classicism, who in religious matters W'as the 
friend of Newman and Kcblc, and who is indebted for much or 
most of the hold ho has had upon the clergy-^ — which is, after all, 
the most Conservative interest in the country — to his allegiance to 
those sciitimeiits nihich found expression in his speeches on the 
Divorce Act, and again on the 'Public Worship Regulation Act, is a 
phonomonon on whoso reappearance no 0116 will count. Already 
there has sprung up a school of political thinkers who, while they 
follow Hr Gladstone's politics, ^feve not the slightest sympathy with 
the sources, or the quality, of the moderating control which he 
exercises upon the progress of affairs. There is an immense deal in 
coinmoii between Mr. Gladstone and not only theold Whigs but the old 
Tories, and if he over seems to go to the verge of the new Radicalism, 
it is with soiiK^ihing more than a last longing, lingering look behind 
— with an earnest desire to W'hich, as far as may be, ho gives effect, 
to guard against the possible errors of precipitancy and excess. Yet 
Mr. Gladstone is at the present moment, and so long as he lives, or 
until he abdicates, will continue to ho, the lell^Jer of the Ibidical party. 
TIis iwitbority and his experienec have ujjon different occasions, and 
at no time more conspicuously than the present^ induced his followers 
to limit and curtail their demands. Ho has stood at the parting of 
two ways, and by standing tlioro has preserved a separation of the 
two forces of wduch Liberalism is composed. The history of the 
Liberal i)arty lias illustrated thus far, and will illustrate yet fartlicr, 
the progressive movement of Mr. Gladstone's own mind. Those who 
affect to deplore the encouragement ho has given to advanced ideas 
will when he has gone have abundant reason to regret the check he 
has imposed to their translation into fact. It may ho that his 
departure w'ill be followed by a schism in the Liberal ranks. In that 4 
case wdiut hijs happened before wiirbappcn S^ain, and the party of 
moveineiit will carry after it the paitty inaction and dcloy. 
Liberalism and Radicalism are only varying inodes of the same 
political agency. The diftcrcfaoo between them is one, not of prin- 
ciple, hut of chronology. The part played by Lord Palmerston has 
in some sort been played by Mr. Gladstone, but, as fur us it is possible 
to frame any estimate of th^ political^ forces now at work, Toryism 
wdll for the reasons already' ossignfd discover that tfie’disappourance 
of Jilr. Gladstone will((>o the prelude to an era of organic political 
change far more stirring and drastic than that which commenced 
with Lord Palmerston’s deail&i 
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DruiXG several weeks in the early part of thiipyeai^ the attention 
of the English public was fixed with intense anxiety on the fortunes 
of one .man, who had undertaken a perilous mission in the service 
of his countrj-. When the Egyptian difiiculty was at its worst, 
General Gordon had started for K^firtoum, to aid tho Government, 
by hia personal influence, in the policy of rescuing the garrisons and 
retiring from the Soudan. The journey, while it reflected fi*osh 
lionour on him, necessarily imposed a grave responsibility on those 
who had sanctioned it. Any moment might bring tho news of his 
death. If such news came, it was generally thought and said, the 
Ministry would fall. In a country with the temperament of Eng- 
land, the more existence of such a belief set one thinking. A year 
ago, Gordon’s name, though familiar to the wcll-iiiforinod classes, 
w'ould not have acted a spell on tho nation. But a popular bio- 
graphy of Iiim whiclxfPUfl appeared had given occasion for mucli 
writing in tlic iiewsjpapcrs. A short time had sufficed to make tho 
broad facts of his career known throughout tho length and breadth 
of tho land. People knew that ho had welded a loose Chinese rabble 
into an- array which saved tho reigning dynasty of China ; that, 
alone of Christians, he is named in the prayers of Mecca ; that he 
does not cai*e for personal rewards ; that he is fearless of dcatli ; and 
that he trusts in God. To impress these facts oil the pojmlar imagina- 
tiou had been the work of a few wecke>; to concentrate the fonie of 
popular opinion, if he had been sacrificed, would have been the work 
of a few hours. Seldom, perhaps,* has anything illustrated more 
vividly that great aiuVNistinctiT^c condition of modern ^existence in 
free countries,— the double# power wielded by the hcw8pai)or press, 
at once as the ubiquitous instructor and as the rapid interprotcr of 
a national mind. It was natural atssdch a time, for one whoso pur- 
suits suggested the comparison, to look from the modern to the 
ancient Morld, and to attempt some estimate of tho interval which 
separates them in this striking^ and important respect. In tho ancient 
civilisations, whro thebe' any agencies •which exercised a power 
analogous in kind, tboiigh not comparable i^^rce, to that of the 
modern press ? To l)Cg;in with, we feel at* once that the despotic 
monarchies of the ancient East wdll mt detain us long. For them, 
national opinion normally meant the opinion of the king. We know 

(1) The writer of those pages had the honour of dclivoiing the urmuttl Oration in the 
Sanders Theatre of llarrard University, under tho auspices of the ii. k. Socirty, on 
Jui.e 26, 1884. The following paper is the substance of tho addrcsi then spoken, ^-ith 
such moditlcatioiiB as appeared appropriate to the prc^czil form of puhlication. 
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tlio general manner of- record which is found graVen on stone in 
connectii;>n with the images or symbols of those monarchs. As 
doctors seem still to differ a good deal about the precise translation 
of so many of those texts, it might be rash to quote any, but this is 
the sort of style which seems to prevail among the royal authors : 
“He camo up with Chariots. He said that he was my-first cousin, 
lie lied. I impaled him. 1 am ArtakhshatrA I flayed his uncles. 
Ills brothers, and his cousins. I am the king, the son of Daryavush. 

I crucifled two thousand of th|^ principal inhabitants. I am the 
shining one, the great and the ^od.” -From the monarchical East, 
wc turn with more curiosity to QrSece and Homo. There, at least, 
there was a life of public opinion. Apart from institutions, which 
aro crystallised opinion, were there any living, non-official voices in 
which this public opinion could be heard ? 

The Homei^c poems are not only the oldest monuments of Greek 
literature, hut also the carlie.st documents of the Greek race. Out of 
the twilight of the prehistoric past, a new people, a new typo of 
mind, arc suddenly disclosed in a mediupa of pellucid clearness, 
liiko Athene springing adult and full-ainn^cr^tn the head of Zeus, 
this new race, when Homer reveals it, fttft ilbrcady attained to a 
mature consciotisness of itself, and is already equip])ed with the 
a])tltudcs which arc to distinguish it throagh(^t its later history. 
The genius of the Homeric Greek has essentially the same traits 
which recur in the ripest age of the Greek republics, — even as 
Achilles and Ulyss(;s ore personal ideals which ne.vcr lost their hold 
on tlio nation. This very fact points the contrast between two 
aspects qf Homeric life-^the political and the social. In Homeric 
jKilitics, public opinion has lao proper place.. Tho king, with his 
council of nobles and -elders, cai]^ alone originate or discuss measures. 
Tho popular assembly has no active existence, ‘ But the framework 
of Homeric monarchy contains a social life in which public opinion 
is constantly alert Its ^tivity, indeed,* could scarcely bo greater 
under the freest form of gpverpment And we see that this activify 
has its spring in distinctive and permanent attributes of the Hellenic 
race. It arises from quickness of perc^tion and readiness of speech. 
The Homeric Greek feels komdy, observes shrewdly, and hastens tos^ 
communicate his thougKIs. anderbne.of popular comment p|^ K 
vados the Homeric ^pottns, and is itendered more impressivo 
dramatic form in whiM^it is usually couched.. The averagdi»|yj^' 
who represents public feeling^ expressed l|gr the Greek indel|p^t 
iwuuoun, Ttv. “ Thus would a man speak, with a glam^-at his nsi^ 
hour,” is the regul^ir Jloi^oric formula. Wo opinion 
making. This .spokesman of popular sentiment is oonsti^di: ii^xo* 
ducod at critical moments: for the sake of bro vitjnp|| hi 
by bis Greek name 2V«. ♦ When tbe flgbt is raging ffie oor“' 
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of Patroclus. Tis reaarkn to Ws friends that they wUl ho disgraced 
for over if they aUoss the Trojans to carry off the body bother die 
on the spot. V>ctpr, in proposing a trncd\to Ajax, “e^slo t a 
they should exchjmge gifts, and imagmos what TiS wdl saj Tu 
will approve of it ‘as a graceful, .courtesy 
opponents. Monelaus considem thht aiu^Jicr l*fo, Ah^loc^w, has 

if. .b.™. b, ..to A ; f 

th J^omplaint in the hope of prevai^g by the 
This is FH'rhaps one of the most reml^h^hlc Ifomeno complimonlh to 
the penotraHion and to thu ipfluenco of -Tis. hen the sounds of 

music and dttnciu> 4 j, asht a raa\^age feast, arc hear in ® 

Odysseus in Ithaca, Vfn is listening outside ; and ho blamed renolop 
for' her fancied hardneste of heart, ‘‘because she had not ho,d the 
courage to keep the greatVousb of her gentle lord steadfastly tiU ho 
should come home.” IVs isVot always the mouthpiece of such elevated 
sentiments. With a frank) truth to life and nature, Domor depiola 
T/if as indulging aji ignobA joy by stabbing tbe corpse o ns once 
dreaded foe, Hector, and^femarking that he is safer to un o nc^ 
than >vhon he was bufenls j^ ships. In the 
maiden Naiisicaa is t;c/nducting OdvssctlML^^ ^ ^ \ 

Alciuous, wo catch glimpses of a Th y proac ics ^ ^ i 

character of Mrs. Grundy, with an element of 
The fidelity with which mV reflects public opinion is fu 
the circMistaiico that nis solicitude for the rights of ini ^ 
stroEfl^^fejHjlp counteract his natural disposition to exult ovc 
fiilU^^Hj^^Bs ^as a commoner who prosurned to speak his minL. 
amongm^etiers, — when one of them, Odysseus, dealt him a smart 
blow on the back, and caused him to resume his seat in tears. Tis 
laughed for |oy, sayiifg in efTe^l that it served Thersitos right, and 
that he probably woulAmot do it again. The Tory sentiq^ont of tJiU 
passage makes it appr^riate to Quote the version of it by the lute 
Lord Derby 

‘ The Greeks, despite their angcr» laughed aloud, 

And one to other said, * Good faith, of all . 

The many works tuyssos unfU hath done, 

Wise in the council, |bromok u^tho fight, 

He dS^’er hath^oue a hotter, tflk^hm'how 
Ho makes this scurril babbler holi‘h11||Sft|a. 
olCethinks his headstrong spifit wifi 
Lead him og^ to vilify thoking^** 

it xnighy>e Imid that TU figurq^ thb earliest authentic 
^mple of a whos^^pxistenoe^has someCiiiiAi been doubted by 
Irtish aatjiri^l^dta, the Conservative working-man. Sut, if ^e 
r {fi his larger Homeyic i&pecta; we must allow 


ler seen ii 
is no 
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that bis sympathies aio mnucHy gmermi, aad'sKia ottatonpea oftda 
edifyirg. As to the feebng with whMi Tu m|{y Tt§ktiin, Homar 
has a word for it whichls hard to tnmdate ;'halld]t it idiot. His 
au^s— the those of revefyncQ or shame-— is, alitpya imtrre to a 
standard of mblto opniioD, the opinion 'flSrfei^ the 'odQeo* 
five ^ingTof <^thh otborlumd, the Itste^ 7 tg an inner 

voice, tltS ohodtenoe to iwwt ^we caji a mcral sense^ is Hooerically 
called nemekit.i^ And juM as Tu is 80 m^igbB 8 ,«i 4 rely*th 0 voice 0 ^ 
smug respectability, so atdot is^metimes Amveationail in a Ic^'^ 
When Diotnedes is j^g Ik night to q)y out the froj^ way. 
several heroes offer to go with him, bnt only one caan camp, 
Agamemnon tells him that he mnat not yield*to be chosen, 
man of highest station rather than the man of bm«, and take the 
nvlo'i appears as in direct conflict with neme» Jghest merit : where 
two principles are found ocUc^in W*- But more often thesp 
same course of conduct from two diffenony,~recommending the 
a signal example of this in the Odfftsjf' points of view. There is 
another ground, vi? , as the only ** noteworthy on 

which involves a direct and formal a^c in the Homeric poems 
might to the corrective agency of established right of 

I’cuelopo have intruded thamd is opinion. The suitors of 
and arc wasting his gub'nsolves ipto the hwuse of her absent lord, 
convenes the wionrvstanco'by riotous livingl Her son Telomaohus 
stop this O’-*-*® Ithaca in pubhc assemWy, and colls on them to 
the goil-*®! wrong Ho appeals to nemeth, to atdoi, and to fbar of 
.48. “ llcsont it in your own hearts ; and have regar^^ others, 
.ghbouring folk who dwell around,*~and tremble ’ t tr rath 
of tho gods.” Tho appeal fails. The public opini.'jj with'*^’*^’* ** 
has not tho power, or the caurjgo, to act. 


After the ago which gave birth to the great epic, an interval 
elapses before wo again catch the dittiuct eohbca of a 5<opular voice. 
‘Au- Homenio fWMd 2%) is silent. \)r, rathW, to be more exact, 2Vs 
ocaws to '’peak in hit chataeter, as Itie n^elcss r^resmitative of 
the ihultitude, oilid to^spoak in a new quality. The individual 
mind now commcncea tq expix^i itself in forms of poetry which are 
essentially person^ Iai4|g;>rctaig the belief and fa^ngs 0 ihepeet 
himself. 4^w «iiBe^|ta *eft}wd, and appears 

summoning the Spa|te^f|p^,'girri&g4,ebg](, to hea^ 
as Sappho, ntteriM ta immortal lyrics; oat 

weaving Aw odea 

riaddeal Orerit Htfriktose 

wc^not find it l^yiiig'iutttt ilnUthn^iri 

by Imitation of that IpUh 

Gireek literature ia originiJ,^tAi(NWdHw^^PW tfnd* 
of a natariil growth ; we hfiaal^f|VS^IgHlt||M 












